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PREFACE 


This  book  is  written  for  the  million.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  every  man  —  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  day  laborer,  as 
well  as  the  professional  man — has  a  right  to  all  the  knowledge  ho  is 
capable  of  acquiring,  on  all  subjects, — medicine  not  excepted.  Tiie 
book  aims,  therefore,  to  popularize,  and  adapt  to  the  many  what  has 
been  claimed  as  belonging  only  to  the  few. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  my  sympathies,  as  a  man,  are  with 
the  great  masses,  who  may  be  called  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  race. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  more  shrewd,  more  endowed  with  common 
sense,  more  simple  and  true  in  their  natural  instincts,  and  conse- 
quently less  perverted,  than  those  who  claim  more  refinement,  and  a 
higher  place  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  endowed  with  intellect 
enough  to  master  science,  and  with  sense  enough  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  whatever  knowledge  they  may  have  occasion  to  acquire. 

^'  All  men,''  says  Hippocrates,  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  medicine, 
^'  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  medical  art.  I  believe  that  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  is  the  sister  and  companion  of  wisdom."  Such 
knowledge  would  shield  the  many  from  the  impositions  of  quackery. 
No  one,  I  venture  to  say,  who  reads  this  book  thoroughly,  will  be 
often  imposed  upon  thereafter  by  quack  nostrums,  or  quack  doctors, 
for  he  will  be  conscious  of  knowing  more,  in  most  cases,  than  those 
who  seek  to  make  him  a  victim.  Every  man's  physical  organization 
is  his  own ;  and  he  is  chai^d  with  the  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  it.  To  do  this  properly,  he  needs  knowledge  of  it ;  and  to  with- 
hold this  from  him,  is  another  form  of  the  old  oppression,  wliich  do- 
creed  knowledge  and  power  to  the  few,  and  ignorance  and  obedience 
to  the  many. 


In  accordance  wiih  the  design  of  the  work,  it  has  been  written  in 
plain,  simple  English,  and  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  all 
who  have  medium  powers  of  mind.  It  has  not  been  thought  needful 
to  reduce  its  language  to  the  simpering  style  of  baby-talk ;  that  is 
done  only  by  tliose  who  don't  know  much  about  the  people.  I  believe 
every  man  who  can  push  a  plane,  can  comprehend  good  Saxon  Eng- 
lish, even  when  put  together  in  a  style  sufficiently  elevated  to  please 
scholars. 

In  preparing  this  book,  a  great  number  of  authors  have  been  care- 
fully consulted,  to  whom  I  acknowledge  large  indebtedness ;  yet  the 
work  is  not  a  mere  compilation.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
parts,  as  those  on  Hydropathy,  tlie  Management  of  the  Sick-Room, 
and  the  Symptoms  of  Diseases,  it  has  all  taken  shape,  coloring,  char- 
acter, and  language,  in  my  own  mind.  In  dealing  with  each  disease, 
I  have  aimed  to  sketch  a  brief  pen-and-ink  portrait,  so  like  it,  that 
every  reader  shall  know  the  original  whenever  he  sees  it ;  and  then 
to  give,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  best  treatment. 

No  work  of  the  sort  has  ever  explained  the  reasons,  or  given  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  medicine  to  anjrthing  like  the  extent  of  this ; 
nor  has  any  one  been  so  extensively  illustrated.  The  engravings 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  number,  and  have  been, 
with  few  exceptions,  done  expressly  for  this  work,  in  an  exceedingly 
neat  manner,  by  Mr.  Theodorb  6.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  now  a  medi- 
cal student  in  my  office.  Of  the  colored  lithographs,  there  are  Thirty- 
9ix  Figures  on  eight  splendid  plates.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  them  that 
they  are  done,  in  his  best  style,  by  J.  H.  Bufford,  of  this  city, — 
probably  the  best  lithographer  in  the  country.  They  are  inserted  at 
great  expense,  and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

I.  W. 

No.  3  Ayon  Place,  Bobtoit, 
Fobraary,  VSS9. 
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Progress  of 

Medicine  may  be  divided  into  a  science  and  an  art  It  is  a  science 
as  it  presents  facts  and  evolves  principles;  an  art  as  it  consists  of 
roles  for  practice.  For  its  present  attainments,  it  is  indebted  partly 
to  researches  scientifically  conducted,  and  partly  to  empyrical  and 
hap-hazard  discovery. 

As  a  science,  medicine  is  chiefly  indebted,  and  must  ever  be,  to  the 
members  of  what  is  called  the  ^*  regular  profession."  This  body  of 
men,  while  it  contains  numerous  persons  whose  talents  and  attain- 
ments  do  not  raise  them  above  the  merest  quacks,  does  yet  embrace 
large  numbers  of  men  who  are  alike  ornaments  of  the  race,  and  lights 
of  their  profession.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  this  class  that  every  stu- 
dent must  go  who  would  qualify  himself  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  physician ;  and  he  who  attempts  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine without  a  knowledge  of  standard  medical  writings,  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  knave  —  either  without  the  brains  to  understand  science,  or 
destitute  of  the  honesty  to  deal  fairly  with  men. 

While  this  is  said,  however,  it  must  be  granted  that  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  facts  which  make  up  the  science  of  medicine,  have  been 
contributed  by  the  industry  of  men  who  have  not  had  what  is  called 
a  regular  standing  in  the  profession.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that  the  great  body  of  this  class  have  been  quacks  and  charlatans, 
while  only  a  few  oi  them  have  had  talents  and  acquirements. 

Nevertneless,  they  have  been  too  indiscriminately  condemned.  Their 
labors  have  been  useful  in  various  ways,  and  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  A  regard  for  truth,  not  less  than 
justice  to  these  persons,  requires  this  statement. 

One  Idea  Hen.  —  The  "  irregulars,"  as  they  have  been  called,  have 
generally  had  their  hobbies,  which  they  have  ridden  with  singular 
diligence,  and  often  in  little  better  than  John  Gilpin  plight  Yet  they 
have  drawn  attention  to  great  truths,  which  the  regular  profession 
either  did  not  see,  or  would  not  commend ;  and  they  have  done  this 
by  dwelling  incessantly  upon  some  sinfffe  idea. 

The  one  idea  men,  of  every  class,  have  been  ridiculed  in  all  ages ; 
and  indeed  have  always  exhibited  some  singular  obliquities.  Yet 
when  they  have  been  men  of  learning  and  talents,  they  have  accom- 
plished great  things,  either  for  good  or  eviL 
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Martin  Luther  was  strictly  a  one-idea  man.  The  whole  force  of  his 
extraordinary  character  was  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  single 
doctrine  of  justi6cation  by  faith ;  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  he  made 
for  this  purpose,  he  sank  the  doctrine  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Europe 
than  a  hundred  equally  powerful  men  could  have  done  by  giving  it 
only  an  ordinary  share  of  attention. 

Wijliam  EUery  Channing  was  a  one-ideaist  Marty  the  noblest 
work  of  creation,  to  be  developed,  educated,  adorned,  loved,  made  like 
unto  God,  was  the  thought  of  his  life  —  a  thought  which  he  embel- 
lished and  moulded  into  all  the  forms  of  beauty  which  our  flexible 
language  is  capable  of  producing.  Under  the  mild  promptings  of  his 
genius,  and  the  workings  of  this  thought,  philanthropy,  quickened  into 
a  new  life,  spread  out  her  arms,  and  embraced  the  world. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  one-ideaist.  So  entirely  did  he  devote  his 
great  powers  to  astronomy  and  the  higher  mathematics,  that  he  be- 
came unfitted  for  the  duties  of  social  and  domestic  life  —  so  unfitted, 
that  when  induced  by  his  friends  to  give  a  little  attention  to  courtship, 
he  fell  into  one  of  his  abstractions,  and  detected  himself  in  using  his 
lady-love's  fore  finger  to  poke  down  the  ashes  in  his  pipe !  But  Sir 
Isaac  advanced  mathematical  science  to  a  point  far  beyond  its  previ- 
ous attainments,  and  laid  it  under  such  obligations  as  no  general 
scholar  could  have  done. 

It  is  in  this  way,  though  in  a  vastly  less  degree,  and  without  the 
scientific  method,  that  one-ideaists  in  medicine  benefit  the  world. 
They  seize  upon  some  single  remedy, — generally  pne  which  has  been 
overlooked,  —  and  using  it  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
they  press  it  upon  the  world  as  the  panacea  for  all  its  ills.  With 
them  disease  is  a  unit,  and  they  have  found  its  one  all-important 
remedy.  Thus  convinced,  they  press  it  upon  others  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  fanatics.  Testing  it  in  all  cases,  they  develop  all  its  virtues. 
Those  who  have  the  good  sense  to  turn  their  attention  to  it,  have 
only  to  use  it  in  those  cases  for  which  its  adaptation  is  proved. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  these  men  become,  incidentally,  medical  dis- 
coverers ;  and  not  being  burdened  with  modesty,  they  never  withhold 
their  importunities  till  the  world  acknowledges  whatever  value  there 
is  in  their  discovery.  And  although  they  may  do  some  mischief  with 
the  single-edged  tool  which  they  handle  so  industriously,  I  doubt  if 
they  do  much  more  than  many  better  workmen  who  use  too  many. 
At  all  events,  wise  and  generous  men  thank  them  for  their  gift  to  the 
profession,  small  though  it  may  be,  and  use  it  in  the  light  of  a  clearer 
knowledge. 

Hydropathy. —  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  been  saying, 
I  may  refer  to  hydropathy,  or  the  plan  of  treating  all  diseases  by 
water. 

The  singularly  careful  avoidance,  by  the  whole  medical  faculty,  for 
many  ages,  of  the  article  of  pure  water  as  a  medicinal,  or  rather, 
health-imparting  agent,  was  anything  but  creditable  to  the  profession. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  sensible  men  that  water,  cold  and  warm, 
used  at  proper  times  and  to  a  reasonable  extent,  has  great  power  over 
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several  diseases,  and  is  a  powerful  promoter  of  health.  No  physicians, 
except  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  or  too  fast  locked  in  old  prejudices  to  touch  new  things,  now 
oinit  its  use  in  fwoi^  cases.  How  warm  and  sincere  my  own  approval 
of  water  as  a  remedy  is,  almost  every  page  of  this  volume  will  attest. 
Indeed  it  may  honestly  be  allowed  that  the  hydropathists  have  fairly 
drowned  the  flJmost  criminal  professional  prejudice  against  water. 
They  are  in  all  the  more  need  of  this  concession,  since  in  their  absurd 
zeal  to  cure  all  diseases  by  water,  and  make,  aquatic  animals  of  men, 
they  have  also  drowned  their  own  common  sense. 

HoniiEopathy.  —  There  is  a  class  of  diseases  called  ner\'on8,  over 
which  medicine  frequently  has  little  or  no  control.  In  these  cases, 
and  also  in  those  disorders  which  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  and 
over  which  the  empire  of  medicine  is  not  settled,  the  homceopathist 
steps  in,  and  seizing  upon  the  imagination,  and  wielding  its  powers 
on  the  side  of  nature^s  restorative  efforts,  often  shows  results  which 
look  like  singular  success.  In  fact  this  class  of  practitioners  are  in- 
direct experimenters  upon  the  imagination.  They  are  therefore  use- 
ful members  of  the  profession. 

Let  me  be  understood.  I  will  not  say,  because  it  would  not  be  just 
to  say,  that  the  whole  success  of  this  class  of  practitioners  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  They  give  great  attention 
to  exercise,  diet,  the  use  of  water,  etc., — things  wnich  contribute  very 
powerfully  to  preserve  health,  and  to  restore  it  when  lost  In  this 
thing,  the  old  school  practitioners  ought  to  learn  a  most  important 
lesson  from  them.  In  truth,  they  are  learning  it,  but  very  slowly  and 
reluctantly^  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  central  idea  of  the  homceopathist,  that  *like  cures  like,"  the 
"great  law  of  cure,*'  as  he  styles  it,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  dis« 
cuss — theories  being  of  much  less  consequence  than  rules  of  practice. 
The  old  school  men  have  certainly  much  to  learn  from  him  respecting 
the  augmented  power  of  medicine  from  the  greatest  possible  division 
by  trituraliofu  We  have  learned  from  him,  too,  —  though  many  are 
too  ungenerous  to  confess  the  source  of  the  information,  —  that  we 
may  gain  our  purposes  with  much  less  medicine  than  we  were  once 
in  the  habit  of  giving. 

Eclectics. —  There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  physicians,  called, 
at  first,  after  the  founder  of  the  school,  Thomsonians.  Subsequently, 
they  were  generally  known  as  Botanic  Physicians.  Now  they  pass 
under  the  title  of  Eclectics. 

These  men,  directing  their  attention,  at  first,  chiefly  to  cayenne  and 
lobelia,  have  gradually  extended  their  zealous  researches  over  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  and  have  gathered  much  information  worthy  to  be 
preserved.  These  researches  have  revealed  a  sadly  neglected  duty 
on  the  part  of  old  school  practitioners,  and,  in  IS^H^  drew  from  the 
"  Committee  on  Indigenous  Medical  Bot€Ufiy,"  appointed  by  the  "Amer- 
ican Medical  Aitsociation,"  the  confession  that  our  practitioners  gen- 
erally have  been  extremely  ignorant  of  the  medicinal  plants  even  in 
their  own  neighborhoods ;  and  to  this  fact  the  committee  attributed 
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it,  that  the  Eclectic  physicians  had  in  so  many  instances  supplanted 
the  "  regulars  "  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  education  and  talents  of  this  class  of  practitioners  have  gradu* 
ally  risen,  year  by  year,  until  they  have  several  medical  schools,  where 
students  are  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  by  men  of 
real  ability.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  school  at  Cincinnati. 
They  have  also  a  literature  of  no  mean  significance^  especially  in 
the  department  of  materia  medica.  The  list  of  remedies  they  have 
given  to  the  world,  drawn  from  our  home  plants,  are  a  boon  of  no 
small  value.  I  regard  them  as  equal  in  value  to  all  we  were  pre- 
viously in  possession  of  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thepodophyllin 
and  leptandrin,  as  substitutes,  in  most  cases,  for  mercurials,  can  hardly 
be  too  highly  prized. 

'And  yet,  it  is  mortifying  that  the  remedies  which  these  men  have 
given  us,  are,  by  hundreds  of  our  old  school  practitioners,  not  even 
known  by  name,  and  where  known,  generally  not  honored  with  a  trial 
King's  "  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory,"  a  book  of  1300  pages,  in 
which  they  are  well  described,  is  almost  unknown  among  us.  Aside 
from  the  copy  in  my  own  library,  I  do  not  know  that  one  is  owned  by 
any  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  Boston.  I  con- 
sicler  this  a  disgrace,  for  however  learned  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not 
fully  equipped  as  a  practitioner,  until  he  is  acquainted  with  this  class 
of  medicines. 

Physioloj^ists.  —  Beside  these  various  direct  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, there  is  the  large  and  quite  intelligent  class  of  physiologists,  in- 
cluding the  phrenologists,  who  nearly  discard  medicine,  and,  appealing 
to  the  laws  of  life  established  by  the  Creator,  urge  temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  exercise  in  the  open  air;  securing  of  pure  air  by 
ventilating  dwellings,  school-houses,  and  churches ;  bathing  in  cold 
and  warm  water ;  cheerfulness  of  mind ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  as  the  only  rational  modes  of  securing  health  and 
life. 

I  confess  myself  inclined  to  forgive  this  class  their  error  in  banishing 
medicine,  in  view  of  their  zeal  and  success  in  disseminating  hygienic 
information  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  to  mankind.  Put 
man  into  harmony  with  nature,  and  establish  over  him  the  empire  of 
reason,  and  their  theory  would  be  excellent ;  but  as  things  are,  medi- 
cines, like  prisons,  and  alms-houses,  and  large  cities,  are  "  necessary 
evils." 

Other  PnictitioneTS*  —  Finally,  we  have  Mesmerists,  Pathetists, 
Electro-biologists,  Spiritualists,  Nutritivists,  and  what  not,  all  pre- 
tending to  cure  disease  by  processes  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  all  experimenters  in  different  departments  of  nature, — now  spreaa- 
ing  over  our  eyes  a  large  plaster  of  humbuggery,  and  now  drawing  a 
small  curtain  and  giving  us  a  peep  into  the  large  and  well-furnished 
rooms  which  nature  has  fitted  up  for  our  reception,  by  and  by,  when 
we  are  better  instructed. 

AU  Useful  in  a  Dej^ee.  —  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
all  the  operators  in  the  different  departments  of  medicine  as  useful 


in  their  degree;  excepting  always  thoee  mercenary  quacks,  who  lie 
about  their  remedies  to  make  money.  ESach  of  all  these  (I  mean  all 
sincere  and  troe  men  who  believe  what  they  teach),  is  aiding  in  some 
measure  the  general  advancement  And  though  the  truths,  as  they 
gather  and  present  them,  are  but  fragmentary,  they  are  useful  in  the 
hands  of  those  true  Eclectics^  who  have  the  wisdom  and  independence 
to  select  the  best  things  out  of  all  systems. 

General  Conclusion.  —  This  brings  me  to  remark  that  there  is  hnf 
one  truly  liberal  and  philosophical  school  of  medicine.  It  is  the 
Eclectic,  —  composed  of  those  who  have  liberality  enough  to  reject 
every  exclusive  system^  and  to  select  out  of  all  systems  those  things 
which  are  approved  by  experience  and  reason. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  a  school  of  practitioners  called  Eclectic. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  are  entitled  to  the  name,  but  I  think  not 
entirely.  They  have  formed  a  separate  and  exclusive  school.  They 
have  turned  some  articles  out  of  the  materia  medica  possibly  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  their  party  is  committed  to  their  rejection; 
whereas  they  should  have  no  party,  but  allow  each  man  to  act  as  if 
he  were  a  citizen  of  the  world  only,  and  not  a  member  of  any  re* 
stricted  association.  But  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them  on  this  point. 
I  think  they  are  becoming  eclectic. 

Progress  of  Hedicine. —  There  have  been  long  periods  when  the 
science  and  the  art  of  medicine  made  scarcely  any  progress.  They 
are  now  advancing,  —  in  some  departments  qmte  fast. 

The  Chemistry  of  Man,  commonly  called  Animal  Chemistry,  is 
opening  new  sources  of  light.  Few  of  the  profession  have  yet 
studied  this  essential  branch  of  medical  science ;  but  the  delinquents 
are  sleeping  in  the  rear,  and  will  soon  awake  to  find  themselves  among 
the  ghosts  of  a  dead  generation. 

The  writer  was  in  the  habit  of  asserting,  many  years  ago,  that  most 
of  the  true  progress  in  medicine  must  come  through  Animal  Chem- 
istry ;  and  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  good  the 
assertion.  Liebig,  a  diligent  student  in  chemistry,  has  done  much  to 
open  the  way  for  inquirers  in  this  department  Simon  has  perhaps 
dune  more.  Mialhe  is  a  yet  later  explorer,  and  has  made  valuable 
discoveries. 

The  result  is,  that  students  have  now  before  their  minds,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  solve  and  act  upon  as  fast  as  possible,  inquiries  and 
propositions  like  these : 

What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
healthy  human  body  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  composition 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  during  disease  ? 

What  alterations  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  take  place  during  the  operation  of  medicines  ? 

Before  it  can  exert  any  remote  action  on  the  animal  economy,  a 
remedy  must  be  absorbed. 

Before  it  can  be  absorbed,  it  must  be  soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the 
living  body. 
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Medicines  are  subject  to  chemical  changes  during  their  passage 
through  the  system. 

These  changes  are  regulated  by  ordinary  chemical  laws,  and  may 
therefore,  to  some  extent,  be  foretold  and  made  available  in  the  cure 
of  disease. 

These  chemical  laws  are  disturbed  and  varied,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  law  of  vitality, — just  as  the  needle  is  made  to  vary  by  disturbing 
forces. 

What  are  those  disturbances,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  do  they  occur  ? 

With  these  and  similar  inquiries  and  propositions  before  his  mind, 
diligently  studied,  a  man  will  in  time  learn  to  prescribe  with  some 
intelligent  aim.  He  will  not  know  everything,  to  be  sure,  but  what 
he  does  know,  he  wiU  have  a  reason  for  knowing.  If  he  give  a  medi- 
cine, he  will  have  in  view  the  chemical  changes  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  known  to  be  produced  by  the  disease  he  is  combatting. 
He  will  also  keep  in  mind  the  solution  of  the  medicine  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  ana  the  chemical  reaction  between  its  components  and 
the  acids,  alkalies,  etc.,  found  in  the  alimentary  tube  and  elsewhere. 

Ab  the  science  of  medicine  advances,  and  becomes  liberal  and 
eclectic  in  ita  character,  gathering  from  all  systems  the  best  attested 
facts,  and  using  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mere  theories,  these  facts 
must  not  themselves  degenerate  into  mere  petted  theories,  but  must 
be  held  in  subordination  to  future  experience.  Medical  practitioners, 
who  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  must  be  men  of  progress.  The 
light  of  to-morrow,  with  them,  must  modify  and  improve  the  light  of 
to-day.  They  must  knock,  every  hour,  for  admission  into  some  new 
apartment  of  nature. 

Keed  of  Liberality.  —  That  medical  progress  may  be  real,  physicians 
must  be  free  from  bigotry.  They  must  have  no  narrow  prejudices 
against  any  man,  or  class  of  men ;  but  be  ready  to  examine  oandidly 
any  new  thought  or  new  remedy  brought  to  their  notice,  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  come. 

They  should  not  hedge  themselves  about  with  such  restrictive  by- 
laws and  societary  rules  as  are  calculated  to  fetter  their  thoughts,  and 
turn  their  investigations,  by  a  sort  of  moral  necessity,  into  the  narrow 
channels  of  party  conservatism;  remembering  that  he  who  is  once 
enclosed  by  such  restrictions,  must  hew  a  path  for  his  feet  through 
bigotry,  and  even  malevolence  itself,  before  he  can  escape  them,  or  be 
a  tree  man  in  any  noble  sense. 

The  members  of  medical  societies  do  themselves  no  credit,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  putting  on  airs,  and  telling  others  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  This  would  do  better,  had  medicine  become  an  exact 
science ;  but  while  the  primary  effects  of  even  opium  are  not  settled  — 
some  physicians  considering  it  as  primarily  stimulant,  others  as  seda- 
tive, others  as  stimulant  to  the  nerves  and  sedative  to  the  muscles,  oth- 
ers as  neither,  and  still  others  as  alterative, — such  exclusiveness  seems 
neither  wise  nor  modest  When  the  professors  of  the  healing  art  can 
hoard  medical  knowledge  as  misers  board  gold,  and  can  submit  its 
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parity  to  (^qaally  certain  tests,  it  will  appear  in  better  taste  for  them  to 
grow  exclusive.  Until  then,  the  most  oecoming  badge  they  can  wear 
is  the  Christian  direction :  ^  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  him- 
self." 

Medical  societies,  with  liberal  by-laws,  are  fitted  to  do  good ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  that  those  with  stringently-restrictive  rules 
can  operate  otherwise  than  as  checks  upon  progress.  In  truth,  they 
are  apt  to  become  mere  catacombs  in  which  to  embalm  dead  ideas. 
They  are  very  liable  to  be  made  the  instruments  for  accomplishing 
the  ambitious  purposes  of  a  few  leading  men.  They  tend  to  suppress 
all  sympathy  with  everything  outside  their  organization ;  and  they 
beget  a  feeling  like  that  which  would  forbid  the  fixed  stars  to  drop 
their  light  into  our  atmosphere  without  first  coming  down  and  joining 
the  solar  system. 

CoBsenratiTe  Leaders.  —  There  are  no  influences  which  hold  so 
steady  a  check  upon  medical  progress  as  the  conservative  leaders  in 
many  of  our  medical  associations.  Not  that  they  are  opposed  to  im- 
provement in  the  medical  art,  or  would  object  to  any  amount  of  dis- 
covery,  if  it  could  come  to  the  profession  through  channels  which  they 
have  the  honor  of  opening.  But  against  all  light  from  outside,  or  from 
obscure  sources,  they  will  draw  down  the  curtains,  and  close  the 
doors ;  and  if  it  chance  by  any  means,  in  spite  of  them,  to  get  withiti 
the  sacred  enclosure,  they  will  call  it  darkness,  and,  as  priests  of  the 
temple,  will  attempt  to  atone  for  the  indignity  offered  to  the  god  of 
medicine,  and  fill  the  whole  sky  with  murky  clouds  from  their  altars. 

These  men  have  strong  faith  in  caste,  and  in  the  right  of  the  few 
to  govern  the  many.  In  the  low  places  of  society,  they  look  for  noth- 
ing but  ignorance  and  poverty.  Notwithstanding  that  the  light  of 
every  natural  day  breaks  in  the  horizon,  and  ascends^  they  so  far  des- 
pise analogies  as  to  insist  that  all  medical  light  breaks  at  what  they 
call  the  zenith  of  the  profession,  and  comes  down.  With  them  the 
temples  of  Esculapius  are  all  rebuilt,  and  they  are  the  priests ;  and  to 
ofler  in  sacrifice  the  smallest  medicinal  plant  is  a  sacrilege,  unless  it 
be  entrusted  to  their  hands. 

Such  persons  measure  and  weigh  a  man  by  the  amount  of  money 
he  has.  Property  is  their  god,  which  gives  laws  to  everything.  With 
them,  knowledge,  like  property,  goes  to  posterity  by  will,  —  they  being 
the  principal  testators.  Like  their  money,  too,  it  goes  chiefly  to  their 
sons,  and  to  certain  favored  institutions,  by  whom,  and  in  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoarded,  and  whence  it  is  to  go  out  only  in  certain  approved 
channels,  weighed  and  stamped,  like  coin  from  the  mint. 

These  are  the  men  who  regard  knowledge  as  a  contraband  article, 
unless  regularly  entered  at  the  custom-house,  with  bills  of  lading  prop- 
erly certihed  by  the  conservative  magnates  at  some  other  metropolis. 
With  them,  knowledge  is  not  like  the  west  wind,  fanning  the  brow 
of  the  peasant  as  gently  as  that  of  the  king,  —  not  like  the  light  of 
heaven,  entering  the  small,  clean  window  of  the  hut,  as  readily  as  the 
larger  one  of  the  palace ;  not  a  boon  which  comes  alike  freely  to  all, 
and  which  is  to  be  everywhere  amplified,  changed  as  circumstances 
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and  conditions  require,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  rather,  aa  they  too  often  view  it,  like  lithographed  letters  of  advice, 
printed  upon  stamp  paper^  and  carefully  sealed  up  and  addressed  to 
posterity.  And  then,  if  they  can  be  made  the  mail-carriers,  and  be 
permitted  to  pass,  unchallenged,  with  the  precious  bag,  from  post  to 
post,  and  pass  it  over,  carefully  sealed,  to  the  next  generation,  they 
will  think  it  has  done  its  work,  and  that  they  have  fuliiiled  their  mis- 
sion. 

I  would  not  be  unjust  or  severe,  but  I  cannot  but  remark  further, 
that  these  men  present  but  one  view  of  humanity.  They  are  monoto- 
nous objects  of  inspection.  Look  at  them  a  thousand  times,  and  you  see 
only  the  same  unaltered  phase  of  life.  To  the  mariner  on  life's  ocean, 
they  are  not  safe  lights.  If  he  approach  them  on  the  dark  side,  they 
remain  black  as  night  to  him,  until  he  comes  round  to  their  shining 
front.  They  are  not  revolving  lights.  They  have  light ;  it  may  be 
bright  and  genial ;  but  it  gleams  out  upon  the  waters  only  in  one 
direction.  It  does  not  sweep  round,  and  throw  its  rays  upon  every 
mariner's  path. 

Such  men  are  useful,  but  only  to  a  certain  class.  They  have  in  them 
no  true  omnilogy — they  are  not  all^teacking'.  Their  lives  are  instruc* 
tivcto  their  friends,  their  clique,  their  party,  their  school ;  but  a  stum- 
bling-block, a  hindrance,  an  oppression,  an  offence  to  everybody  else. 
They  are  like  porcupines,  with  fronts  smooth  and  easy  of  access ;  but 
their  backs  bristle  with  quills  to  stick  into  those  on  the  wrong  side. 
They  are  not  whole  men.  Humanity  has  infused  into  them  only  one 
or  two  of  its  elements.  They  have  length,  but  no  breadth.  They  are 
citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphiaj  or  Cincinnati,  but  not  of 
the  world.  Within  certain  circles,  they  are  genial  friends,  but  cynics 
and  haters  outside  of  them.  From  their  high  places,  they  come  down 
to  their  humble  followers  with  tokens  of  friendly  recognition ;  upon 
others  they  frown  and  lower  like  armed  castles. 

The  Troe  Physician*  —  How  different  the  character  of  the  true  man 
and  physician!  He  is  genial  in  his  disposition.  He  has  no  dislikes 
and  antipathies,  and  hates  no  men  except  tyrants.  He  accepts  knowl- 
edge, though  it  come  from  the  humblest  source  ;  believing  there  is  no 
experience  but  will  repay  a  study  of  it,  and  no  husbandman's  plough- 
share but  turns  up  a  soil  worth  analyzing.  Ho  belongs  exclusively  to 
no  party,  and  can  be  approached  easily  by  respectable  men  of  every 
stamp.  Whether  belonging  to  the  same  society  with  him  or  not,  you 
may  take  hold  of  his  nature  and  draw  it  out^  without  having  it  slip 
from  your  fingers,  and  spring  back  from  your  presence  into  a  thousand 
kinks,  like  an  overtwisted  thread.  He  is  a  whole  man.  God  made 
him  for  the  world,  and  not  for  a  party.  By  some  strong  influence 
you  may  possibly,  for  a  time,  draw  him  from  the  world  into  some 
narrower  sphere,  but  not  only  will  his  reluctant  nature,  like  a  retiring 
tide,  run  back  continually  to  embrace  the  continent,  but  will  soon 
break  from  its  confinement,  and  like  a  full  sea,  come  back,  boiling  and 
running  over. 

Wliat  is  now  Wanted*  —  The  foregoing  remarks  indicate  one  great, 
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leading  want,  in  order  that  medical  knowledge  may  increase.  It  is 
liberality^  in  the  true  and  full  sense*  We  want  true  men  in  high 
places,  who  will  not  only  Ui  their  awn  liffhl  shine  everywhere^  but  will 
cease  to  hinder  other  metis  liffht/rom  shining. 

Beyond  this,  and  of  nearly  equal  importance  with  it,  we  want  medi-' 
cai  hnowledge  diffused  among  the  people.  We  want, — what  the  world 
has  never  seen,  —  a  popular  medical  literature.  We  want  the  temples 
of  Elsculapius  pulled  down,  and  the  priests  turned  into  the  streets  to 
become  teachers  of  the  multitude,  rather  than  worshippers  in  the 
inner  sanctuary. 

I  know  this  want  will  be  stoutly  denied,  but  not,  I  think,  on  well- 
considered  grounds.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  confine  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  soul  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  There  is  no  branch  of 
theology  which  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  for  laymen  io  study ;  we 
even  popularize  it  for  our  children.  In  the  obscurest  towns  of  New 
England,  laymen  who  follow  the  plough  or  push  the  plane,  become, 
in  many  cases,  eminent  theologians.  iVhy  should  they  not  study 
the  lower  science  which  relates  to  the  body  ?  They  have  not  been 
able  to  heretofore,  because  its  mysteries  have  been  purposely  hidden 
under  technicalities.     These  coverings  should  be  torn  olL 

It  is  said  that  those  who  begin  to  read  upon  medicine  are  very  apt 
to  imagine  themselves  afllicted  with  the  various  symptoms  they  find, 
described.  To  some  small  extent  this  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  light  they  obtain  relieves  them  from  many  apprehensions  which 
their  previous  ignorance  allowed  to  prey  upon  them;  as  boys  lose 
their  fears  when  the  light  of  the  morning  changes  to  some  familiar 
object  the  ghost  of  the  preceding  night 

Physicians  oppose  the  popularizing  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  too 
often,  I  fear,  upon  the  sordid  ground  of  self-interest  They  think  their 
own  services  will  be  less  sought 

We  do  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  ministers  because  the 
people  study  theology,  neither  shall  we  cease  to  employ  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  medicine  when  each  man  and  woman  is  wise  enough 
to  study  the  healing  art  The  principal  change  we  shall  witness  will 
be  much  larger  attainments  in  knowledge  among  practitioners, — just 
as  the  ministers  of  religion  now  know,  and  are  obliged  to  know,  ten 
times  as  much  as  in  those  darker  periods  when  the  people  received  all 
spiritual  knowledge  from  their  mouths.  The  teachers  of  any  art  or 
science  are  obliged  to  keep  in  advance  of  their  pupils.  Let  medicine 
become  a  popular  study,  and  we  shall  have  very  few  ignorant  physi- 
cians, and  quackery  wUl  become  one  of  the  impossibilities.  Homoe- 
opathists,  Eclectics,  Hydropathists,  and  Physiologists,  believe  in  scat- 
tering medical  books,  stripped  of  their  technicalities,  among  the 
multitude,  and  their  people  purchase  very  few  secret,  advertised  medi- 
cines;— these  being  chiefly  bought  and  consumed  by  the  followers  of 
those  who  believe  this  kind  of  reading  fosters  quackery ! 
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Anatomy  describes  the  structure  and  organization  of  living  beings. 

Special  Anatomy  treats  of  the  weighty  size,  shape,  color,  etc,  of 
each  organ  separately. 

Greneral  Anatomy  investigates  the  tissues  or  structures  from  which 
organs  are  formed. 

Surgical  Anatomy  or  Regional  Anatomy  considers  the  relations  of 
organs  to  one  another. 

Physiological  Anatomy  treats  of  the  uses  or  functions  of  organs  in 
health. 

Pathological  Anatomy  describes  the  alterations  made  upon  different 
organs  by  disease. 

We  shall  here  introduce  a  very  brief  compendium  only  of  Special 
Anatomy. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  every  person  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Self-knowledge  ought  to 
extend  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  To  know  one's  self,  physi- 
cally, is  to  gain  a  new  insight  into  that  wonderfully  skilful  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends  which  is  never  absent  from  the  works  of  God. 
Without  this  knowledge,  one  cannot  know  how  to  take  care  of  the 
health ;  and  without  health,  life  loses  most  of  its  value. 

Structare  of  the  Body* 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids. 

The  fluids  are  most  abundant  in  children  and  youth.  It  is  this 
which  gives  softness  and  pliancy  to  their  flesh.  In  old  age  the  fluids 
are  less  abundant,  and  the  flesh  is  more  hard  and  wrinkled. 

The  fluids  contain  the  whole  body,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  solution; 
or  rather,  they  hold  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  manufactured. 

Chemical  Properties  of  the  Body. 

The  four  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  make 
up  nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  fluids  and  soft  solids  of  the  human 
body.  A  number  of  other  elements,  chiefly  in  a  state  of  combination, 
and  in  much  smaller  quantities,  enter  into  several  of  the  tissues. 

Binary  Compounds.  —  Thus,  we  have  carbonic  acid  in  blood,  urine, 
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and  sweat ;  and  we  have  water  universally  diffused  through  the  sys- 
tem, —  each  of  these  substances  being  a  binary  compound,  that  is, 
composed  of  two  elements. 

Corapmnids  9i  more  than  two  EkoMBts,  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  body ;  as, 

Carbonate  of  Soda  in  serum,  saliva,  bile,  mucus,  sweat,  and  tears. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  in  cartilage,  bone,  and  teeth. 

Phosphate  of  Lime  in  bones,  teeth,  and  cartilage. 

Phosphate  of  Iron  in  blooil,  gastric  juice,  and  urine. 

Qihride  of  Sodium  in  blood,  brain,  muscle,  bone,  cartilage  and  pig- 
ment 

Chloride  of  Potassium  in  blood,  gastric  juice,  milk,  and  saliva. 

Chloride  of  Cafcium  in  gastric  juice. 

Sulphate  of  Potassa  in  urine,  gastric  juice,  and  cartilage. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  in  sweat,  bile,  and  cartilage. 

Sulphate  of  Lime  in  bile,  hair,  and  scarf-skin. 

Oxide  of  Iron  in  blood,  black  pigment,  and  hair. 

Orpuiized  CoinpoaiidB. —  Beside  the  above  inorganic  elements  and 
compounds,,  several  organized  substances,  or  proximate  elements^  as 
they  are  called,  exist  largely  in  the  body.  The  chief  of  these  are 
albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  mucus,  fat,  caseine,  and  osmaxome.  Oth- 
ers need  not  be  named. 

AAvmcii  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  human  body.  It  is 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  flesh  and  other  tissues  are  made. 
The  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  nearly  pure  albumen,  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  it 

Flbrine,  when  removed  from  the  human  body,  changes  from  a  solu- 
ble to  an  insoluble  state.  In  other  words,  it  coagulates  in  a  kind 
of  net-work.  Nearly  the  same  thing  takes  place  constantly  in  the 
living  body,  when  the  liquid  fibrine  leaves  its  soluble  state,  and  is 
deposited  as  solid  flesh.  Fibrine  bears  the  same  relation  to  albumen 
that  woollen  Yarn  does  to  wool ;  it  is  spun  from  it  in  the  busy  wheel 
of  organic  life.  And  the  flesh  or  muscle  is  related  to  fibrine  as  the 
cloth  is  to  varn ;  it  is  woven  from  it  in  the  vital  loom.  Fibrine  has 
been  called  liquid  flesh. 

Gelatine  exists  largely  in  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  bones,  skin,  and 
cellular  tissue.  When  dissolved,  five  parts  in  one  hundred  of  hot 
water,  it  forms  a  thick  jelly.  Isinfflass  is  a  form  of  gelatine  obtained 
from  the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon  and  the  cod-fish.  Glue  is  still 
another  form  of  gelatine.  It  is  extracted  from  the  bones,  and  parings 
of  hides,  and  the  hoofs  and  ears  of  cattle,  by  boiling  in  water.  Black 
silk,  varnished  over  with  a  solution  of  gelatme,  forms  court'-plasler. 

■acm  is  a  sticky  fluid  secreted  by  the  gland-cells.  It  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  serves  to  moisten  and 
defend  them  from  injury. 

Fat  consists  of  cells  held  together  by  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  and 
contains  glycerine,  stearic  acid,  margaric  acid,  and  elaic  a«kl.     It  has 
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no  nitrogen.  If  the  stearic  acid  be  in  exeesB,  the  fat  is  bard;  if  the 
elaic  acid  preponderate,  it  is  soft  The  stearine  extracted  from  fat, 
is  used  for  making  very  hard  candles. 

Caseine  is  abandant  in  milk  and  constitutes  its  curd.  It  is  held  in 
solution  in  milk  by  a  little  soda.  When  dried,  it  is  cheese.  It  is 
found  in  blood,  saliva,  bile,  and  the  lens  of  the  eye.  It  forms  the 
chief  nourishment  of  those  young  animals  which  live  on  milk.  It 
is  found  in  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  Vegetable  and  animal  caseine 
are  precisely  alike  in  all  their  properties.  Fibrine  and  albumen  con- 
tain almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,  hydroeen,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  caseine.  This  latter,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  therefore,  goes,  without  much  change,  to  the 
formation  of  the  albumen  and  fibrine  of  the  body. 


Physical  Properties  of  the  Body. 

The  Tissaes*  —  The  solid  organized  substances  of  which  the  human 
body  is  composed^  are  called  tissues.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
tissues. 

The  CeDiihir  Tissae,  commonly  caUed  areot/ir^  is  made  op  of  small 
fibres  and  bands  woven  together  into  a  sort  of  net^work,  with  numei^ 
ous  little  spaces  opening  into  each  other.  These  spaces  are  filled  with 
a  watery  fluid ;  and  when  this  is  greatly  increased  by  disease,  so  as 
to  cause  the  parts  to  swell,  and  the  skin  to  shine,  the  person  has  ana* 
sarca,  or  cell  dropsy.  The  uses  of  this  tissue  are  to  give  parts  and 
organs  a  kind  of  elastic  cushion  to  rest  upon,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
bruised  and  injured  by  the  shocks  of  life;  to  make  a  kind  of  safe  high- 
way for  delicate  vessels  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another; 
and  to  furnish  a  beautifully  arranged  lodgement  for  the  watery  fluid 
which  gives  such  roundness,  smoothness,  and  gmce  to  the  human 
form.  The  opening  of  the  cells  into  each  other  explains  the  reason 
why  feeble  persons  have  swelled  feet  and  ankles  in  the  evening,  and 
not  in  the  morning,  —  the  fluid  settling  down  from  cell  to  cell,  into 
the  lowest  parts,  while  they  are  up  during  the  day,  and  running  back 
to  its  proper  place  while  they  are  lying  down  during  the  night 

The  Hucous  Tissue,  or  mucous  membrane,  lines  all  the  cavities  which 
communicate  with  the  air,  as  the  mouth,  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  etc. 
It  is  supplied  with  numerous  small  glands  which  secrete  a  sticky  kind 
of  fluid  called  mucus,  to  protect  the  surface  from  any  injury  which 
might  be  inflicted  by  air,  or  by  irritating  substances  suspended  in  it 

The  Serous  Tissue,  or  membrane^  lines  all  the  cavities  which  do  not 
communicate  with  the  air,  that  is,  all  those  which  are  shut,  and  have 
no  outward  opening.  The  skull,  the  chest,  and  the  belly  are  lined  by 
this  kind  of  membrane.  The  membrane  itself  forms  the  closed  sack, 
— one  layer  of  it  being  attached  to  the  cavity  't  lines,  while  the  other 
is  folded  back  upon  and  around  the  contents  of  the  cavity,  which  are 
left  outside  of  the  sack.  A  watery  fluid  oo^ses  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sack,  to  make  its  sides  glide  easily  upon  each  other*     When 


some  disease  causes  this  water  to  be  poured  oat  too  freely,  so  as  to 
fill,  or  partly  fill  the  cavity,  we  have  dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  chest,  or 
belly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tke  BernMrid  Tiasse  covers  the  whole  outside  of  the  body.  We 
call  it  the  skiny  or  cutis.  It  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  mucous  mem« 
branes,  which  are  a  mere  continuation  of  it  It  is  harder  than  the 
mucous  membrane,  because  more  exposed  to  injury.  In  health,  it 
never  ceases  to  secrete  and  throw  off  a  fluid  which  we  call  insensible 
perspiration  while  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapor,  and  perspira- 
tion, or  sweat,  when  it  is  so  increased  as  to  be  seen.  So  great  is  the 
sympathy  between  this  dermoid  covering  of  the  body  and  the  mucous 
membranes,  that  when  it  is  chilled  so  as  to  stop  the  invisible  perspira- 
tion, the  internal  membrane  becomes  affected,  and  we  have  a  sore 
throat,  or  diarrhoea,  or  running  at  the  nose ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
skin  cannot  sweat,  the  mucous  membrane  begins  to  sweat. 

The  Fibrmn  Tissiie  consists  of  closely  united  fibres,  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  used,  forms  a  fine,  dense,  and  enduring  body.  In  some 
cases  it  takes  the  jform  of  a  membrane,  as  the  dura  maier^  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column.  The  ligaments  which  hold 
the  bones  together,  and  the  tendons  or  cordsy  which  fasten  the  muscles 
to  the  bones,  are  fibrous  bodies.  It  is  this  finn  substance  of  which 
rheumatism  frequently  takes  hold,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  lingers 
so  much  about  the  joints.  It  sometimes  takes  hold  of  the  ligament 
which  fastens  the  deltoid  muscle  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  This  muscle 
lifts  t|p  the  arm.  In  this  form  of  rheumatisro,  therefore,  the  arm  hangs 
helpless  at  the  side. 

The  Cartflafiaovs  Tlssne  covers  the  ends  of  the  bones  where  they 
come  together  to  make  a  joint  It  is  well  fitted  to  make  the  joint 
work  easy,  being  smooth,  hard,  and  elastic 

The  OsaeMS  or  Bony  TIssae  varies  in  its  composition,  density,  and 
strength,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person,  and  the  uses  of  the  bone. 

The  Huacnlar  Tbuoe,  or  muscle^  being  made  for  a  great  deal  of 
Fio.  L  pulling  and  lifting,  is  formed  some- 

thing like  a  rope,  except  that  there 
is  no  twisting.  Many  small  fibres,  or 
filaments  unite  to  form  fasciculi.  A 
fasciculus  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  layer  of  cell 
tissue  called  sarcolemnuLy — just  as  a 
cord  is  a  number  of  smaller  threads 
of  cotton  or  hemp  bound  together.  A 
number  of  these  fasciculi  united  to- 
gether, make  a  muscle,-^ just  as  sev- 
eral chords,  called  strands,  twisted  to- 
gether, make  a  rope.  Figure  1  gives  us  a  good  view  of  the  fibres  and 
bundles,  highly  magnified. 
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The  AdipoM  Tissae  is  the  material  which  the  human  body  works 
up  into  pots  and  cells  ooataining  fai.  It  is  found  chiefly  under  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  belly,  and  around  the  heart  and  kidneys. 
By  the  increase  of  this  tissue,  persons  may  become  enormously  en* 
larged  without  having  their  muscles  at  all  increased  in  size.  Such  a 
condition  is  to  be  deplored,  —  the  body  having  become  merely  the 
store-house  or  depot  of  myriads  of  pots  of  fat 

The  Nenrons  Tissne  is  composed  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  matter, 
—  the  one  gray  and  pulpy,  called  cineritious^  the  other  white  and 
fibrous,  called  medullary.  The  external  part  of  the  brain  and  the  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  spinal  cord  are  composed  of  the  gray  or  ash- 
colored  tissue ;  the  nerves  are  made  only  of  the  white  or  fibrous  matter, 
and  are  inclosed  in  a  delicate  sheath  called  neurilemma. 


Vital  Properties  of  the  Body. 

Bodies  begin  their  growth  with  a  simple  cell^  which  is  a  delicate 
little  bladder  or  shut  sack.  Cells  take  their  rise  in  that  portion  of  the 
blood  which  is  capable  of  being  orgtmized^  and  which  is  called  &/cw- 
iema. 

In  animal  bodies,  each  cell  generally  begins  as  a  minute  point  in 
the  blastema,  and  grows  until  a  transparent  bladder  or  vesicle  springs 
out  from  one  side  of  it,  and  soon  appears  to  enclose  it.  The  bladder 
is  then  called  the  cell,  and  the  point  or  dot  is  its  nucleus.  Within  this 
nucleus  appears  another  dot,  which  is  called  the  nucleolus.  When 
fully  ripened,  the  cell  bursts  and  sets  the  nucleus  free,  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  matures  and  yields  up  its  contents.  Thus  all  cells  have  their 
origin  in  germs  produced  by  previously  existing  parent  cells.  They 
are  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  Having  grown  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  lose  their  fluid  contents,  and  their  walls  collapsing  or  coming  to- 
gether, they  form  simple  membranous  discs.  In  this  way,  with  some 
variations,  the  simple  tissues  of  the  body  begin  to  be,  and  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  the  noble  structure  of  man. 


Anatomy  of  the  Bones. 

The  human  skeleton  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  eight  bones, 
the  teeth  not  included. 

When  fastened  together  by  natural  ligaments,  the  bones  are  said 
to  form  B,  natural  skeleton ;  when  attached  by  wires,  an  artificial  skele^ 
ton* 

In  Figure  2, —  1, 1,  represent  the  spinal  column;  2,  the  skull;  3, 
the  lower  jaw ;  4,  the  breast  bone  (sternum) ;  6,  the  ribs ;  7,  the  col- 
lar bone ;  8,  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  (humerus) ;  9,  the  shoulder 
joint;  10,  the  radius;  11,  the  ulna;  12,  the  elbow  joint;  13,  the  wrist; 
14,  the  hand;  15,  the  haunch  bone;  16,  the  sacrum ;  17,  the  hip  joint; 
18,  the  thigh  bone;  19,  the  knee  cap  (patella);  20,  the  knee  joint; 
21,  the  fibula;  22,  the  tibia;  23,  ankle  joint;  24,  the  foot;  27,  28,  29, 
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the  ligaments  of  the  eboalder,  elbow,  and  wrist ;  30,  the  Urge  artery 
of  the  arm ;  31,  the  ligaments  of  the  hip  joint ;  3^  the  large  blood 
vessels  of  the  thigh;  SS,  the  artery  of  tbe  leg;  34,  35,  36,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  knee  cap,  luiee,  and  ankle. 


The  protabennces  or  swetlingB  in  certain  parts  of  bones  are  called 
processes,  and  are  the  points  to  which  muscles  and  ligaments  are 
foxtened. 

The  bones  are  supplied  with  nntritive  vessels,  end,  like  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  formed  from  the  blood.  At  first  they  are  compara- 
tively soft,  and  cartilagenoos.  After  a  time,  in  the  young  animal, 
they  begin  to  change  to  bone  at  certain  places,  called  points  of  ossifi- 
cation. They  are  covered  with  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  called  the 
periosteum.  A  somewhat  similar  covering  npon  the  cartilages  hus  the 
name  of  perickondrium,  and  that  which  covers  the  skoll  is  the  pericra- 
nium. 

The  bones  are  compounded  of  earthy  and  animal  matter.     From 


the  fornHT,  —  phosphate  and  eaibonate  of  lime,  —  they  reeeive  their 
strength ;  from  the  latter,  —  cartilage, — they  d»ive  their  life. 
'  Pnt  a  bone  for  a  few  days  into  Stated  nmriatio  scid, — one  part  of 
acid  to  six  of  water,  —  and  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  iime  will 
alt  be  lemored,  while  the  bone  will  remain  the  same  in  dhape.  It 
rt^*-  will    now   be    comparatively 

soft,   and   may   be    bent,  or 
even  tied  JJtto  a  knot,  with- 
out breaking.     Place  a  simi- 
lar bone  in  the  fire  for  a  few 
boors,  and  it  will  bAso  retain 
k  its   shape,  but  the  cartilagi- 
nons    portion   will   be   gone. 
It  is  now  brittle,  and  may  be 
picked  in  pieces  with  the  fin- 
gers. 
The  bones  are  divided  into  those  of  the  bead,  thirty;  of  the  body, 
Jlfty-Jbur ;  of  the  tipper  limbs,  sixtff-four;  and  of  the  lower  limta, 
nxty. 

Bones  of  the  Head. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are- divided-  into  those  of  the  skuU,  the  ear, 
and  the /ace. 

The  skull  has  eight  bones.  They  are  composed  of  two  plates, 
one  above  the  other,  with  a  porous  partition  between.  These  two 
plates  are  capable  of  giving  the  brain  very  powerfdl  protection  againot 
mjary,  the  outer  one  being  fibrous  and  lovgh,  —  Ihe  inner  one,  hard 
and  glass-tike,  and  hence  called  vitreowi. 

■  The  middle  layer  has  the  name  oidiplde.  Its  spongy  nature  deadens 
the  jar  from  a  blow  inflicted  upon  the  outer  table.  In  early  lif^,  when 
the  twnes  are  tender  and  yielding,  this  porous  layer  is  not  needed, 
and  is  not  found 

That  the  bones  of  the  skutl  may  not  *^*- 

easily   slip   by   each   other,  and   get  out 
of  place,  they  ate  dovetailed  together  in 
curious  lines  called  sutures.     In  advanced 
years,  these  generally  close  up,  the  bones 
uniting    fimily    together.     In    early    life  J 
they  are  quite  open,  the  firm  bones  not  I 
covering  the  whole  brain.    The  opening  1 
of  the  coronal  suture  in  childhood  is  called 
a  fontanclle.     It  presents  a  soft  place  up- 
on the  top  of  the  head,  where  the  finger 
could  be  pressed  down  into  the  brain.     In 
Figure  4,  —  1,  1,  show  the  coronal  suture 
on  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  skull ;  2, 
the  sagittal  suture  on  the  top  of  the  skull ; 
end  3,  3,  the  lambdoidal  sutore,  running  down  on  each  side  of  the 
back  part  of  the  skull. 
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Figure  5  sbowv  the  skuU  bonen  wparmted  from  each  ulbrj  at  the 
f^^  sutures:    1,   the    frontal 

bone;  %  the  parietal; 
3,  the  occipital;  4,  the 
temporal ;  o,  the  nasal ; 
6,  the  malar;  7,  the  su- 
perior maxillary ;  'S,  the 
nnguiB ;  9,  the  inferior 
maxillaiy.  Arnott  has 
demonstrated  that  the 
form  of  the  akuU  is  the 
beet  possible  for  sustain- 
ing weights,  and  resist- 
ing blows.  The  euroniit 
of  the  head  in  a  complete 
arch,  like  that  of  a  bndge. 
The  ear  has  four  small 
boues,  which  aid  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

The  bones  of  the  face 

are  fourteen  in  number.     They  bold  the  soft  parte  in  pkice,  and  aid  in 

grinding  the  food. 

Bones  of  the  Ttnak. 

br  the  trunk  there  are  twenty-four  ribs ;  twentv-four  pieces  in  the 
bock  bone  or  spinal  column ;  four  bones  in  Uie  pelvis  and  hips ;  one 
bieast-bone,  coiled  alemum ;  and  a  bone  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
called  OS  hyoidea.  They  are  so  put  together  as  to  form  two  great 
cavities,  namely,  the  thomx  or  chest,  and  the  abdomen  or  belly. 

The  ribt,  c<»)necting  with  the  back  bone  behind,  and  the  breast 
bone  in  front,  form  the  thorax,  fnI 

wluch  cootatns  the  lungs  and 
heart.  The  Figure  6  shows  the 
natural  form  of  the  healthy  chest : 
1,  is  the  spine;  2,  2,  the  collar 
bones;  3,  3,  the  seven  upper,  or 
true  ribs ;  4, 4,  the  five  lower  or 
false  ribs;  5,  the  breast  bone,  to 
which  the  true  ribs  are  united ;  6, 
the  Bword-ehaped  cartilage  which 
constitutes  the  lower  end  of  the 
breast  bone,  called  enti/orm  ear- , 
tUage ;  7, 7,  the  upper  part  of  the 
two  lungs ;  8,  8,  the  right  Imig 
seen  between  the  ribs ;  9,  9,  the  * 
left  lung ;  10,  10,  the  heart ;  11, 
11, the  £aphragm,(Nr  midriff;  13, 
12, the  liver;  13, 13, the  stomach; 

14, 14,  the  second  stomach,  or  duodenum  ^  15,  the  Izansverse  colon ; 
16,  the  upper  part  of  the  colon  on  right  side ;  17,  upper  part  of  colon 
on  left  side. 
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Each  piece  of  the  Bpinal  column  ib  called  a  vertebra.     Upon  every 
one  of  these  are  seven  projections,  called 
processes,  —  a  part  of  which  are  for  linking  •*•  '• 

the  bonea  together,  and  the  rest  to  furnish 
attachments  for  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  projections  are  linked  together  in 
such  a  way,  that  a  continuous  channel  or 
opening  runs  down  through  the  whole,  in 
which  is  lodged  the  spinal  cord,  or  medulla 
spinalis.  This  ner^-ous  cord  is  connected 
with  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  it 

Between  all  the  vertebrES  are  certain  car- 
tilaginous cushions,  which,  when  compressed,  sfning  back,  like  India 
rubber,  and  thus  protect  the  brain  from  being  injuriouBly  jarred  by 
running,  leaping,  or  walking. 

The  pefvis  haa  four  bones ;  the  two  nameless  bones, — innominaia,^^ 

the  sacrum^  and  the  coccyx.    In  the  side  of  each  of  the  nameless  bones 

Fin.  8.  is  a  deep,  smooth  cavity,  called 

the   Melafnilum.      Into   this   Ihe 

)  round  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is 
nicely  fitted.     When  the  bone  is 
thrown   out  of  this   cavity,  the 
hip  is  said  to  be  out  of  joint. 
The  sacrum  took  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  heathens  used 
to   offer  it   in   sacrifice.      With 
them,  it  Wats   the   sacred   bone. 
The  coccyx  is  the  lower  termi- 
nation of  the  back-bone^     These 
bones  are  represented  in  Figure 
8 :  1,  1,  being  the  innominata ;  2,  the  sacrum ;  3,  the  coccyx ;  4, 4,  the 
acetabulum;  a,  a,  the  pubic  portion  of  the  nameless  bones;  ^,  the 
arch  of  the  pubes ;  c,  the  union  of  the  sacrum  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  spinal  column. 

Bones  of  the  TTpper  Extremities. 

The  shoulder  blade  (scapula),  the  collar  bone  (clavicle),  the  bone  of 
tfie  upper  arm  (humerus),  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  (ulna  and  radi- 
us), the  bones  of  Ihe  wrist  (carpal  bones),  the  bones  of  the  palms  of  the 
hand  (mi^tacarpal  bones),  the  bones  of  Vie  thumb  ana  fingers  (phulau- 
ges),  —  these  are  the  bones  of  the  upper  limbs. 

The  collar  bone  ia  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  breast-bone,  at  the 
other  end  to  the  shoulder  blade.  It  keeps  the  sbooldere  from  dropping 
forward.  Many  persons  allow  it  to  fail  of  this  end  by  getting  very 
much  bent  in  early  life.  This  happens  at  school,  when  children  are 
allowed  to  sit  in  a  stooping  posture.  In  the  French,  a  race  remarka- 
ble for  a  straight,  upright  ngure,  this  bone  is  said  to  be  longer  than  in 
any  other  people. 


The  thouiiltr  blade  lies  upon  the  npper  part  of  the  back,  foiming 
the  shoulder.  It  has  a  HhalJow  cavity  (glenoid  cavitj'),  into  which  is 
inserted  the  bead  of  the  upper  arm  bone.  Several  strong  muHcles  are 
attached  to  the  elevations  of  this  bone,  which  keep  it  in  its  place,  and 
move  it  about  as  circumstances  require. 

The  vpper  arm  btmt  has  its  round  head  fastened  in  the  glenoid  cav- 
ity, by  the  strong  capsular  ligament,  forming  a  joint  capable  of  a 
great  uomber  of  movements.  At  the  elbow  it  is  united  with  the  ulna 
of  the  foie-arm.  It  is  a  long  cylindrical  bone,  represented  by  Figure 
9 :  1, 19  the  shaft  of  the  boue ;  2,  the  large  round  head  which  tita  into 
the  ^eitoid  cavity;  S,  the  surface  which  unites  with  the  ulna. 

Of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  v/na  is  on  the  inner  side,  and 
unites  with  the  humerus,  making  an  excellent  hinge-joint  The  other 
booe  of  the  fore-«nu,  tbe  radiut,  lies  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  —  on 
the  same  side  with  the  thumb,  —  and  unites,  or  articulates,  as  we  say, 
with  the  bones  of  the  wriwt.  In  Figure  10:  1,  is  the  body  of  the 
ulna;  3,  the  shaft  of  the  radius;  4,  the  articulating  surface,  with 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  unites  ;  5,  the  upper  extremity 
cf  the  ulna,  called  the  olecranon  process,  which  forms  the  elbow  joint ; 
6,  the  point  where  the  ulna  articulate  with  the  wrist. 


The  eight  bones  of  the  vriat  or  carpus  are  ranged  in  two  rows,  and 
being  bound  dotte  together,  do  not  admit  of  very  free  motion.  In 
Figure  11:  s,  is  tbe  scaphoid  bone;  k,  the  semilunar  bone;  c,  the 
euueilorm  bone ;  ?,  the  pisiform  bone ;  t,  t,  the  trapezium  and  trape- 
zoid bones ;  m,  the  os  magnum ;  u,  the  cuneiform  bone.  The  la.'tt/tmr 
form  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones.  11,11,  are  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  hand ;  2,  2,  the  first  range  of  the  finger  bones  ;  3,  3,  the  second 
range  of  finger  bones  ;  4,  4,  the  third  range  of  finger  bones ;  5,  6,  the 
bones  of  the  thumb. 
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Of  the  five  metacarpal  bones,  fonr  are  attaohed  below  to  the  first 
range  of  the  finger  bones,  and  the  other  to  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb,  while  the  whole  are  united  to  the  eeoond  mnge  of  the  «arpal 
bonea  above. 

Bones  of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

These  are  the  tkigk-ioite  (femnr),  the  knee-pan  (patella),  the  Mm- 
bone  (tibia),  the  sTnaU  bone  of  the  leg  (tibula),  the  bones  of  the  instep 
(tarsal  bones),  the  bones  of  Vie  middle  of  the  foot  (metatarsal  bones), 
and  the  bones  of  the  toes  (phalanges). 

The  titigh  bone  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  system.  Its  head,  which 
is  large  and  round,  fits  admirably  into  the  cavity  in  the  ria.  ii. 
innominatum,  called  acetabulum,  and  foriite  what  is 
called  a  ball-and-eocket  joint  In  Figure  12 :  1,  is  the 
shaft  of  the  thigh  bone  (jemnr) ;  2,  is  a  projection  called 
the  trochanter  minor,  to  which  )<ome  strong  muscles  are 
attached ;  3,  is  the  head  of  the  femur  which  fits  into  tha 
acetabulum ;  5,  is  the  external  projection  of  the  femur, 
called  the  external  condyle ;  6,  the  internal  condyle ;  7, 
the  surface  which  articulates  with  the  tibia,  and  on  which 
the  patella  slides 

The  tiwe  pan  ox  knee  cap  (patella)  is  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  knee,  and  being  attached  to  the  teiidon  of 
the  extensor  muscles  above,  and  to  the  tibia  by  a  strong 
ligament  below,  it  acts  as  a  puUy  in  lifting  up  the  leg. 

The  skui  ixme  (tibia)  iu  the  ^largest  ol  i\{e  two  in  the 
lower  leg,  and  is  considerably  enlarged  at  each  end. 
Fn. u.  The  small  bone  of  t)ie:leg  (fibula)  lies  on 

the  outatde,  aitd  is  bound  to  the  larger  bone 
at  both  ends.  -Figure  13  showti  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg :  1,  being  the  tibia ;  5,  the 
fibula ;  8,  the  space  between  the  two ;  6,  the 
junction  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  upper 
extremity  ;  3,  the  internal  ankle  ;  4,  the  lower 
end  of.  the  tibia  that  unites  with  one  of  the 
tarsal  bones  to  form  the  ankle  joint ;  7,  the  i  ,  ^ 
the  tibia  which  unites  with  the  femur. 

The  iatttep  (tarsus)  haw  seven  bones,  which,  like  those  of 
the  wrist,  are  so  firmly  bound  together  as  to  allow  but  a 
limited  motion. 

The.  metaiartal  bones,  corresponding  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  are  five  in  uumber,  and  unite  at  one  end  with 
the  tarsal  bones,  and  at  the  other,  with  the  first  range  of 
the  toe-bones. 

The  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  put  together  in  the 

form  of  an  arch,  the  spring  of  which,  when  the  weight  of 

the  body  descends  upon  it  ia  walking,  prevents  injury  to 

the  organs  above.     (Fig.  14.) 

J        The  phalanges  have  fourteen  bones.     The  gnat  toe  has 


two  ranges  of  boae*.;  the  otiMr  toes  have  ihiee.  Figure  15  gives  a 
view  of  tbe  upper  Burface  o£  the  bonea  of  the  foot :  1,  is  the  surface 
of  tbe  astragalus  where  It  aoileB  with  the  tibia ;  3,  the  body  of  tbe 


:  heel  bone  (os  calcis) ;  4,  the  scaphoid  bone ;  5,  6, 
tmnes ;  8,  the  cuboid ;  9,  9,  9,  the  metBtarsa)  bones ; 
of  the  great  toe ;  11,  the  secood  bone ;  IS^  13, 14, 
three  ranges  of  bonee  forming  the  small  toes. 

The  Jointi. 

That  bones  may  be  of  ftny  use,  they  molt  ba  jointed  together. 
Joints  are  bf  the  greatest  impoitancu.  It  is  mecvtmrf  thcr  should  be 
8o  constructed  Hmt  there  shall  be  do  hanh  grating  or  the  Wnes  upon 
each  other,  and  no  ininrious  jars  in  walking,  etr.  To  prevent  theiic 
things,  a  hftid,  smooth,  and  yet  yielding,  cushion-like  subntance  is 
required  between  them  in  joint*.  Socb  are  the  cartilofftt.  Ftgore  16 
pw.li.  gives  a  specimen  of  those 

I  intervening  cartilages.  D, 
is  the  body  of  a  bone,  at 
tbe  end  of  which  is  a  sock- 
et; C,  tbe  cartilage  lining 
the  socket,  thick  at  the  aidr» 
and  thin  in  the  centn>;  B, 
tbe  body  of  a  bone,  at  tbe  and  ot  which  is  a  round  head ;  C,  Uie  in- 
vesting cartilage,  thin  at  the  sides  and  thick  in  the  centre. 

CartHage  grows  thinner,  harder,  and  less  elastic  in  old  age.  Hence 
okl  people  are  not  quite  as  tall  as  in  middle  life,  and  a  little  stiller  in 
their  joiata. 

Tbe  tjfnovuU  memtrame  is  a  thin  layer  covering  the  cartilage,  and 
being  bent  back  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments,  it  forms  a 
closed  sack.  From  its  inner  snrfaoe  a  sticky  fluid  ooxes  out,  which 
helps  the  jointM  to  play  easily. 
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There  are  other  smaller  sacks  connected  with  the  joints,  called 
bursa  muco&ce.  They  secrete  a  fluid  similar  to  that  &om  the  syno- 
vial membrane. 

J^e  /ligaments.  To  retain  the  bone«  in  their  places  at  the  joints, 
eiome  strong,  flexible  straps  are  required  to  stretch  across  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  to  firmly  unite  them.     Such  are  the  ligaments. 

They  are  the  pearl-colored,  lustrous,  Hhiniug  parts  about  the  joints, 
in  the  form  of  straps  and  cords.  There  are  a  number  of  them  so 
woven  together  as  to  form  a  complete  coverine  of  the  joint,  called  a 
capsular  ligament  In  Figure  17 :  8, 9,  are  Ugainents  extending  from 
the  hip  bone,  6,  to  the  femur,  5.     In  Figure  18 :  3,  is  the  socket  of 


the  hip  joint ;  5,  the  head  of  the  femur,  lodged  in  the  socket ;  3,  the 
ligament  within  the  socket.  In  Figure  19 :  1,  is  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  which  extends  the  leg ;  2,  the  knee  cap  (patella) ;  3,  the  ante- 
rior ligament  of  the  patella;  6,  the  long  external  lateral  ligament ; 
4,  4,  the  synovial  membrane  ;  5,  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  7,  the 
anterior  and  superior  ligament  that  unites  the  tibia  with  the  fibula. 

Uses  of  the  Bones. 

The  bones  are  to  the  body  what  the  frame  is  to  the  house.  They 
hold  up  and  retain  the  other  parts  in  their  proper  places.  They  fur- 
nish points  of  attachment  for  tne  muscles,  to  hold  the  body  together, 
and  to  give  it  motion.  They  also  furnish  strong,  bony  caviUes  for  the 
lodgement  and  protection  of  such  delicate  organs  as  the  eye,  the  bmin, 
and  the  heart 

A  single  bone,  examined  by  itself,  might  not  seem  to  have  much 
beauty  or  design  about  it ;  it  might  even  look  clumsy  and  misshapen. 
But  when  all  the  bones  are  inspected  with  reference  to  each  other,  we 
immediately  discover  a  general  plan  upon  which  they  are  made,  and 
are  compelled  to  admire  their  beautiful  harmony,  and  the  symmetrical 
grace  with  which  they  act  They  show  us  that  Giod  can  command 
our  wonder,  even  in  the  bony  frame  of  our  bodies. 


The  Knsoles. 

That  part  of  the  animal's  body  which  we  call  lean  meat  is  com-* 
posed  of  mnscles.  We  have  already  explained  that  muscles  are  com- 
posed of  threads,  etc^  put  together  in  great  nnmbers,  forming  bundles. 
80  numerons  are  these  threads  and  bundles  in  some  cases,  that  the  musr 
eles  which  are  composed  of  them,  have  a  strength  truly  wonderful 

Toward  the  end  of  the  muscle,  the  fibres  cease,  and  the  structure 
is  so  modified  as  to  become  a  white  cord  of  great  density  and  strength. 
This  eordy  substance  is  fastened  to  the  bone  so  strongly,  that  it  is 
impossible,  except  in  some  rare  case,  to  detach  it  Generally  the 
bone  wiB  sooner  break  than  this  attachment  will  give  way.  Some- 
times this  oord  spreads  out  like  a  membrane.  It  is  then  called /ofcta 
or  aponevrosis. 

The  fibres  of  a  muscle  hare  the  peculiar  property  of  conlracting 
under  a  nerwus  stimulus  sent  to  them  by  the  will  These  contrac- 
tions oause  them  to  act  as  puUies,  and  to  move  the  bones,  and  conse- 
quently the  limbs  and  body,  in  such  direction  as  the  will  commands. 
This  is  the  special  use  of  the  muscles.  All  our  movements  are  caused 
by  them.  They  pull  us  about,  not  blindly  and  at  random,  but  under 
the  direction  of  an  intelligent  wilL  s 

The  manner  in  which  a  muscle  acts,  with  the  cord  attached,  may 
be  seen  by  examining  the  leg  or  ^  drum-stick  "  of  a  fowl.  If  the  cord 
on  one  side  be  pulled,  the  claws  are  shut ;  if  that  upon  the  other 
side  be  drawn,  they  will  open.  If  both  be  pulled,  they  are  held  fast 
io  one  position,  neither  opening  nor  shutting. 

An  examination  of  a  piece  of  boiled  lean  meat,  will  show  the 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed.  With  proper  instruments,  these  may 
be  unravelled,  as  it  were,  until  fibres  will  be  found  not  larger  than  a 
spider's  web.  These,  covered  with  sheaths  of  great  delicacy,  extend 
beyond  the  fleshy  fibre,  and  with  the  cell  substance  connecting  the 
fibres,  are  condensed  into  tendon* 

Millions  of  these  sheathed  fibres  are  gathered  into  a  bundle,  and 
covered  with  a  sheath,  and  thus  form  what  is  called  9l  fasciculus.  A 
muscle  is  a  number  of  these  fasciculi  made  into  a  bundle,  and  covered 
with  a  sheath  called  vl  fascia.     (Fig.  1.) 

The  arm  is  a  number  of  muscles  bundled  together,  and  covered, 
likewise,  by  a  fascia. 

The  fibres  in  a  fiasciculuA  being  parallel,  act  together.  But  the  fas- 
ciculous  bundles,  which  make  up  a  muscle,  act  in  various  ways. 

Shape  of  the  Muscles* — Some  muscles  are  fusiform  or  spindle- 
Fm.so.  shaped,  so  that  the  attachment  occupies   but  a 

small  space.     (Fig.  20.) 
Other  muscles  are  radiate  or  fan-shaped.  (Fig.21.) 
Such  is  the  temporal  muscle,  the  thin  edge  of  Fi«.ai. 

which  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head,  without 
producing  an  elevation  or  deformity. 

In  some  cases  the  fasciculi  are  arranged  upon 
one  or  both  sides  of  a  tendon.    In  this  way  a 


great  number  may  conoentrate  their  action  upon  a  vin^e  point.     Such 
mnscles  are  called  pemUfornt,  —  being  shaped  Ukc  na-B. 

the  feather  end  of  a  pen.     (Fig.  23.) 

In  other  instances,  the  fasciculi  fbmi  drcalar 
muscles,  —  orbieuiarts,  or  tphinctert,  as  they  are  called.  These  eun 
round  certain  openings  into  the  body,  which  they  are  designed  t» 
no-ts.     close,  either  in  whole  or  in  pert.     They  Burroand  the  eye- 

Olids,  the  anus,  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  etc     (Fig.  23.) 
In  atill  other  inatanccfl  the  fosciculi  are  ranged  .side  by  side 
in  rings,  forming  niuscular  tubes.   By  the  successive  contrac- 
tion of  these  rings,  any  substance  ia  driven  through  the  tube,  — as 
food  or  drink  through  the  n>.>k 

gullet  of  a  cow.     Figure   , 
S4  is  a  section  of  the  gul- 
let: a,  b,  show  the  circu- 
lar fibres  ;  c,  the  longitudinal. 

Sometimes  the  fasciculi  curve  around  in  parallel  layers,  or  jnterlate 
with  each  other,  (brming  a  bag  or 
pouoh.  By  the  coutiactiou  of  these 
fasciculi,  the  contents  of  the  bag 
will  be  turned  from  side  to  fide, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Btomach, 
or  driven  out  as  in  that  of  the 
heart  Figure  25  shows  the  mtis- 
I  clea  of  the  stomach  :  l,  represents 
I  the  fibres  running  in  one  dircc 
tion  ;  c,  in  another ;  e,  lower  end 
of  gullet ;  o,  pylorus ;  d,  t>egin- 
ning  of  duodenum,  or  second 
stomach. 


Nmnber  of  HibcIm.  —  The  muscles  of  Ihe  body  are  as  numerous 
as  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  —  there  being  five  hundred  or  more.  Some 
anatomists  reckon  more,  some  less. 

They  are  divided  into  those  of  the  head  and  neck,  those  of  the 
trunk,  those  of  the  uj^ier  extremities,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

They  are  too  numerous  to  be  named  and  individually  described  in 
this  brief  account  of  them.  A  part  of  them  are  voluntary,  that  is, 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  while  another  part  are  involuntary, 
moving  without  reference  to  the  will.  The  heart  is  of  the  latter  kind, 
it  being  necessary  for  it  to  keep  moving  when  the  will  and  mind  are 
asleep. 

On  the  back  there  are  aix  layers  of  muscles,  one  above  another. 
Such  a  number  are  necessary  to  perform  the  numerous  movements 
of  the  back,  neck,  arms,  etc.  Every  expression  of  the  human  face,  as 
joy,  sorrow,  love,  hate,  hope,  fear,  etc,  is  produced  by  the  gentle  pul- 
ling'of  masdes,  made  expressly  to  indicate  these  emotions. 

The  diapkrof^  is  a  large  fiat  muscle,  readiing  ecPos.i  the  great 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  dividing  tlie  chest  ftxnu  the  belly.     It  ia  pen- 


etrated  by  the  food-pipo  gcriag  to  tbe  stomftch,  and  by  the  great  Uood 
vessels  leading  to  and  mm  tba  fceart  It  is  ahaped  like  the  cover 
of  a  dinner<U»h,  the  convex  sarface  being  turned  up.  When  the 
breath  is  drawn  in,  h  unka  down  towards  a  level,  thus  enlarging 
tbe  cbest  at  the  expenae  of  tbe  beUy.  When  the  t»eath  is  thrown 
edt,  the  revene  takes  plaoe. 

Mode  of  Actloa.  —  Tbe  eontraclibilUjf  of  a  muscle,  of  which  I  have 

spoken,  is  simply  it»  power  of  tkortening  itself.     The  hand  is  raised 

by  tbe  Eborteuing  of  a  muscle  in  front,  attached, to  the  bone  above 

fis.as.  the  elbow,  and  to  a  bone  be- 

LIow  the    elbow.     The    con- 

f  traction  of   an   antagonistic 

muscle  behind,  also  attached 

above  and  below  the  elbow, 

brings  the  hand  back  to  its 

place.    Figure  26  shows  how 

all  joints  are  moved:   1,  is 

the  bone  of  the  arm  above 

the   elbow  ;    2,   one   of   the 

braies  below  the  elbow ;     3,  the  muscle  which  bends  the  elbow  ;  4,  5, 

attachments  of  muscle  to  bones ;   6,  the   muscle  that  exteiida  the 

elbow  ;  7,  attachment  to  elbow ;  8,  weight  Id  hand.     The  muscle,  3, 

contracts  at  the  central  part,  and  brings  tbe  haod  np  to  9,  10. 

The  complication,  variety,  and  swiftness  of  motion,  executed  by 
muscles,  are  past  conception.  Bvery  movement  which  a  human  bit- 
ing, makes,  from  the  heavier  motions  of  the  farmer  in  cultivating  bis 
fields,  up  to  the  magic  touches  of  the  painter's  brush,  and  the  method- 
ipal  frenzy  with  which  the  great  master's  fingers  sweep  the  piano,  are 
all  made  by  muscles  obeying  an  intelligent  wiU. 

Tke  Tsetli. 

The  teeth  are  not  like  other  bones,  either  in  composition,  method  of 
nutrition,  or  growth.  When  broken  they  do  not  unite,  d<^  being  fur- 
nished with  tbe  neceaear^  power  of  reproduction  of  lost  parts. 

Both  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are  set  into  bony  sockets,  called 
alveolar  procesaea.  Tliese,  with  the  fibrous  gams,  give  the  teeth  a 
very  firm  setting. 

Orii^ii. —  The  teeth  have  their  origin  in  little  membranous  pouches 
«*ithin  the  bone  of  the  jaw ;  and  iu  their  interior,  have  a  fleshy  bud. 
From  the  surface  of  this  the  bone  or  ivory  exudes.  The  tooth  and 
the  bony  socket  are  developed  and  rise  up  together,  —  the  former, 
when  sufficiently  long,  pushing  itself  through  the  gum. 

KBBber.  —  The  first  set  of  teeth  are  only  temporary,  and  are  called 
Mfflr  teefA.  There  are  but  twenty  of  them.  Between  the  age  of  six 
and  fourteen,  theae  become  loose,  and  drop  out,  and  the  permanent 
teeth  appear  in  their  places.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-tn'O,  sixteen 
in  each  jaw. 


Kaines.  —  The  four  front  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  a,  ft,  Figore  27,  are  the 
atttu^  teeth  (incisors) ;  the  next  one,  c,  is  an  eye  tooA  (cospid) ;  the 

next  two,  d,  e,  are  smalt  grinders  (bicuspids) ;  the  last  three,/,  g,  h,  arc 
grinders  (molars).  One  appears  late  on  each  side,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty^four,  and  is  called  wisdom  tooth, 

Composttfon. —  A  tooth  is  composed  of  ivory  and  enamel.  The 
internal  part  is  ivory,  which  is  harder  than  bone^  The  coating  upon 
the  surface  is  enamel,  which  is  still  harder  than  ivory.  That  part 
which  rises  above  the  jaw  bone  is  called  the  crown;  it  is  this  only 
which  is  covered  with  enamel.  The  part  within  the  jaw  is  called  the 
root  or  fang;  this  is  composed  of  bony  matter,  through  which  small 
vessels  pass  in  to  nourish  the  tooth.  Small  white  nerves  also  pass 
Into  the  tooth, — of  the  presence  of  whidi  we  have  terrible  evidence 
in  tooth-ache. 

Use  of  the  Teeth. 

7^B  inciBors  cut  the  food  asunder;  the  molEtrs  break  down  its 
solid  parts,  and  grind  it  to  a  fineness  which  fits  it  for  the  stomach. 

In  masticatiBg  the  food,  the  lower  jaw  has  two  movements,  the  up 
and  down  motion,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the  lateral  or  grinding 
motion.  These  two  movements  are  performed  by  different  sets  of 
muscles.  Flesh-eating  animals  have  only  the  up  and  down  motion  [ 
vegetable  eating  animals  have  only  the  lateral  or  grinding  motion ; 
while  man  has  both  the  up  and  down  and  the  lateral  This  seems 
a  pretty  clear  intimation  that  he  is  to  eat  both  Aesh  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

The  teeth  aid  as  in  articulating  words,  and'  they  give  a  roundness 
and  symmetry  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  When  well  formed,  and 
kept  in  good  condition,  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and 
their  decay  is  an  irreparable  loss.  Their  proper  care  and  treatment 
are  spoken  of  in  another  place. 


ANATOMT.  31 

The  Di^eitive  OigaiiB. 

The  alimentary  organs  are  the  mouth,  the  treth,  the  salivanr  glands, 
the  pharynx,  the  stomach-pipe  (ceeophagus),  stomach,  bowels  (intesi- 
tines),  chyle  Tcssela  (lacteab),  tboiacic  duct,  liver,  and  sweet  bread 
'pancreas). 

The  preparatory  process  of  digestion,  the  mastication  of  food,  takes 

place  in  the  mont  n,  where  the  food  is  mixed  with  saliva,  a  secretion  of 

the  salivary  glands.     Of  these  {^nds  there  are  six,  three  on  each  nde. 

The  Pmndd  Glaad  lies  in  front  of  the  external  ear.     It  has  a  duct 

opening^ into  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper 

jaw.     This  is  the  gland  that  swells  in  the  disease  called  mamps. 

Hence  the  disease  iti  abn  exiled  parotilit. 

The  SskmaiiDiry  CHaad  is  inclosed  within  the  lower  jaw,in  front  of 

fj^^  its  an^e.      Its  duct  opens 

into  the  mouth  by  the  side 

of  the  bridle  of  the  tongue 

(frffiuum  lingos). 

On  each  side  of  this  string 
k  or  bridle,  and  under  the  mn- 
Icons  membrane  of  the  floor 
lof  the  mouth,liesthe  nt&/iV 
gval    fcfand,    which    pours 
its   saliva  into    the   mouth 
through  seven  or  eight  small 
ductii.    A  disease  called  the 
frof^,  consists  in  the  swel- 
ling of  this  gland.     Figure 
28:    1,  the   parotid   gland; 
2,  its  dud  i  3,  the  submaxil- 
laiy ;  4,  its  duct ;  5,  the  sublingnaL  ^^  „ 

The  PlnryBi  is  a  continuation  of  the  ^ 

mouth,  and  is  the  cavity  just  below  the 
soft  palate.  The  two  passages  going  to 
the  nose  (posterior  nares),  the  one  going 
to  the  stomach  (ssophagus),  and  the  one 
going  to  the  lungs  (larynx  and  trachea), 
all  meet  in  this  cavity.  In  Figure  29 :  1, 
is  the  trachea ;  2,  the  larynx  ;  3,  the  ceso- 
pbagns ',  4,  4,  4,  muscles  of  the  pharynx  ; 
5,  muscles  of  the  cheek ;  6,  the  muscle 
which  surrounds  the  month ;  7,  the  mos- 
cle  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Tbe  StOBMb  P^  is  a  long  tube,  like 
the  fireman's  hose,  descending  behind  the 
wiDd-pipb,the  lungs,and  the  heart,through 

the  diaphragm  into  the  stomach.     It  is  composed  of  two  membranes 
laid  tc^ther,  like  two  pieces  of  clotiL     The  inner  one  is  mucous,  the 


outer  muscular.     The  two  sets  of  fibres  composing  the  muscular  coat 
are  arranged  circularly  and  longitudinally.     (Pig*  35.) 

The  Stomach  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bellyi  to  the  left,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  diaphragm.  It  has  an  upper  opening,  where  the 
stomach-pipe  enters  it,  called  the  cardiac  anfice.  This  is  the  larger 
end  of  the  stomach,  and  lies  on  the  left  side ;  the  smaller  end  con- 
nects with  the  upper  bowel,  at  which  point  it  has  an  opening  called 
the  pyloric  orifice.  In  addition  to  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  compose  the  cesophagus,  the  stomach  has  still 
another  over  both,  a  serous  coat,  very  strong  and  tough,  to  give  this 
working  organ  additional  endurance.  Within,  it  has  many  glands  to 
secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

The  Iiitestliiea  or  aUmeniary  tube^  or  bowels^  are  divided  into  the 
small  and  the  large  intestines. 

The  small  intestine  has  a  length  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts, — the  duodetmrnj  ihejejunumj  and  the  ileum. 

Of  these  three  divisions,  the  duodenum  is  the  largest,  and  is  about 
a  foot  in  length.  It  begins  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and 
passes  backward  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  whence  it  drops 
down  perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  and  passes  across 
the  belly  behind  the  colon,  and  ends  in  ibe  jejunum. 

The  Jljliuinni  continues  the  above,  and  terminates  in  the  Ueum. 

The  neam  is  a  continuation  of  the  jejunum^  and  opens,  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  near  the  haunch  bone,  into  the  colon,  A'valve  is  located  here,  to 
prevent  the  backward  passage  of  substances  from  the  colon  into  the 
ileum. 

At  this  point  the  large  intestines  begin,  and  here  is  situated  the 
Cdpcum^  a  blind  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  attached  to  which  is  the  appendix 
vermiformiSj  a  worm-shaped  tube,  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  and 
from  one  to  six  inches  long. 

The  Colon  or  large  intestine,  is  divided  into  the  ascending  colon^  the 
transverse  colony  and  the  descending  colon. 

The  Ascendiiif  Cdlon  rises  from  the  right  haunch  bone  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  whence  it  bends  inward,  and  crosses  the  upper 
part  of  the  belly,  below  the  liver  and  stomach,  to  the  left  side.  This 
portion  which  crosses  over  is  the  transverse  colon.  From  this  point,  on 
the  left  side,  it  turns  down  to  the  left  haunch,  and  has  the  name  of  the 
descending  colon.  Here  it  makes  a  curve  like  the  letter  S,  which  is 
called  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  Rectum  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  terminating 
at  the  anus. 

Tlie  Loctealfl  are  small  vessels  which  be^n  in  the  villi,  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  smalt  bowels.  From  here  they  pass  be- 
tween membranes  of  the  mesentery  to  small  glands,  from  which  larger 
vessels  run  to  another  collection  of  glands ;  and  after  passing,  for  a 
space,  from  one  collection  of  glands  to  another,  at  each  stage  of  their 
progress  increased  in  size  and  diiitiinished  in  number,  the  lacteals  pour 


their  contents  into  the  Ikormeia  duct.  Thia  Imving^  passed  np  through 
the  diaphragm,  out  of  the  bell^i  makes  a  sudden  turn  downvraid  and 
fonvard,  and  empties  its  burden  into  a  large  vein  wbioh  ends  in  the 
right  heart.  Figure  30 :  1,  is  the  bowel ;  3,  3,  4,  the  mesenteric 
glands   through   which   the   lacteala   pass ; 

I   5,  the  thoracic  duct ;  7,  the  spina]  column ; 

^8,  the  diaphragm. 

f~\     By  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass,  an 
infinite  number  of  these  email  vessels  may 
be  seen  starting  from  the  rough,  sha^y  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  bowel. 
L      The  mesentery  is  a  thick  sheet  of  mem- 
brane, formed  of  several  folds  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  spread  out  from  the  vertebrs 
like  a  fan.      The   bcrwela  are  attached  to 
its  edge,  and  are  held  by  it  in  their  place, 
and  at  the  same  time,  have  free  motion. 
Between  ita  layers  are  a  great  number  of 
glands,  which  aometimes  become  diseased 
and  swollen  in  childhood,  and  prevent  the  chyle  from  passing  along  to 
the  thoracic  duct   ThuA  affected,  children  an  not  nourished,  and  waste 
away  wilh  a  disease  eometimea  called  mesenteric  consumption. 

Ttae  Urer  is  a  large  gland,  lying  under  the  short  ribs  on  the  pght 
side,  below  the  diaphragm.  It 
is  convex  on  the  upper  surface 
and  concave  on  the  under,  and 
is  composed  of  several  lobes. 
Its  office  is  to  secrete  bile.  It 
weighs  about  four  pounds,  be- 
ing the  largest  organ  in  the 
body.  Figure  31  represents  the 
liver:  1,  being  the  right  lobe; 
2,  left  lobe ;  3,  4,  smaller  lobes; 
10,  gall  bladder ;  17,  the  notch 
into  which  the  epinal  column  is 
fitted 

The  GaB-BUddn*  lied  on  the  ander  side  of  the  Kver,  and  receives, 
it  is  supposed,  the  surplus  bile,  which  is  reserved  for  special  occa- 
sions. It  opens  into  the  gall  duct,  which  carries  the  bile  along,  and 
pours  it  into  the  duodenum. 

Hm  P«BCreflS,  Figure  33,  is  a  long,  flat  gland,  nomething  like  the  sali- 
fia,,^  vary  gtandi^     It  lies  trans- 

Iversely  across  the  back  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  behind  the 
stomach.  It  secretes  a  fluid 
called  the  pancreatic  juice, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  saliva, 
the,  office  of  which  is  to 
emolsion  iat^  so  that  the 
5 


lacteals  can  absorb  it     This  fluid  is  carried  by  a  duct,  and  poured 
into  tiie  duodenum  just  where  the  bile  duct  enters* 

The  Spleen  or  miliy  has  an  oblong,  flattened  form.  It  lies  on  the 
left  side,  just  under  the  diaphragm,  and  dose  to  the  stomach  and  pan- 
creas. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  reservoir  for  holding  the  surplus  blood 
of  the  liver.  It  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat  of  melan- 
choly. The  blood  in  passing  throogh  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  red 
globules. 

The  Omentum  or  caid  is  a  doubling  and  extension  of  the  peri- 
toneum. It  is  a  kind  of  fatty  body,  which  lies  uix)n  the  surface  of 
the  bowels,  and  is  attached  to  the  stomach.  Its  use  seems  to  be  to 
lubricate  the  bowels,  and  espedally  to  protect  and  keep  them  warm. 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  apron. 

The  Urinary  System* 

The  organs  of  this  system  are  devoted  to  separating  the  urine  from 
the  blood,'  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  body.  These  organs  are  the 
kidneys^  the  ureters^  the  bladder^  and  the  urethra^ 

The  Kidneys  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  back  bone,  in  the  lumbar 
region,  behind  the  peritoneum*  They  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad.  They  are  in  shape  like  the  kidney  bean, 
and  weigh  about  half  a  pound  each.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  bag 
called  the  pelvis,  which  tapers  like  a  funnel,  and  forms  the  ureter 
which  conveys  the  urine  to  the  bladder.  The  texture  of  the  kidney 
is  dense,  presenting  in  its  interior,  two  structures,  an  external  or 
cortical,  and  an  internal  or  medullary.  The  cortical  portion  has  the 
blood  vessels,  the  medullary  is  composed  of  tubes  which  carry  away 
the  urine. 

The  Ureters  are  membranous  tubes  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill, 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  which  run  down  the  back  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men, behind  the  peritoneum,  to  the  bladder,  into  each  side  of  which 
they  empty  their  contents. 

The  Madder  is  located  in  the  pelvis  or  basin,  in  front  of  the  rec- 
tum. It  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the  external  is  serous,  the  middle 
muscular,  and  the  internal  mucous.  The  external  coat  is  strong  and 
fibrous ;  the  internal  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  which  makes  it  thick  and 
shaggy ;  it  secretes  a  mucus  which  prevents  it  from  being  injured  by 
the  corrosiveness  of  the  urine.  The  urine  is  retained  in  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  circular  muscle,  called  a  sphincter^  which  draws  the  mouth 
of  the  organ  together.  When  the  quantity  of  urine  is  so  increased 
as  to  give  some  uneasiness  or  pain,  this  muscle,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
relaxes  and  lets  it  out. 

The  bladder  is  attached  to  the  rectum,  to  the  hip  bones,  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  to  the  navel,  by  several  ligaments.  In  the  female  the 
bladder  has  the  womb  between  it  and  the  rectum. 

This  organ  is  wisely  provided  as  a  receptacle  for  the  urine ;  which, 
without  it,  would  produce  great  inconvenience  by  being  constantly 
dribbling  away. 


ASATOMT.  8S 

The  Ureflm  is  a  membninoiis. canal  which  leads  from,  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  It  is  oomposed  of  two  layers,  a  mncoos,  and  ao  elas- 
tic fibrous.  Through  this  channel,  which  is  curved  in  its  course,  the 
aiine  passes  out  of  the  body. 


The  Sespiratory  Organs. 

These  organs  consist  of  the  wind-pipe  (trachea) ;  divisions  a9ul  sub' 
divisions  of  ike  vrind  pipe  (bronchia) ;  air  cells ;  and  the  bmgs  or 
ligkis* 

Hie  Windpipe  (trachea)  extends  from  the  larym^ — the  seat  of  the 
voice,  —  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  two  tubes, 
called  bronchia.  It  runs  down  the  front  part  of  the  throat,  with  the 
(Bsophagns  behind  and  between  it  and  the  spinal  column.  It  b  com« 
posed  mainly  of  rings  of  cartilage,  one  above  another. 

Hm  Ibranckial  Ittes  are,  at  the  division  of  the  windpipe,  two  in 
number,  but  they  divide  aad  subdivide  until  they  become  very  nu* 
merous. 

Tlie  Air  Cdb  or  Tesifles  are  small,  bladder-like  expansions  at  the 
ends  of  the  tubes.  They  are  elastic,  and  swell  out  when  the  air 
passes  in. 

The  Longs  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  chest,  the  heart  being  the  only 
other  organ  which  occupies  much  space  in  the  cavity.  The  size  of 
these  organs  is  large  or  small,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  che9t 
Each  lung,  —  for  there  are  two,  —  is  a  kind  of  cone,  with  its  base 
resting  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  its  apex  behind  the  collar  bone. 
They  are  concave  on  the  bottom,  to  fit  the  diaphragm,  which  is  con- 
vex on  its  upper  side. 

There  are  two  lungs,  a  right  and  a  left.  These  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  partition  formed  from  the  pleura,  and  called  the  med- 
iastinufn.  Two  portions  of  the  pleura,  coming  off  from  the  spine, 
form  this  partition ;  and  the  heart,  covered  by  the  pericaidium,  lies 
in  the  centre,  between  them.  The  right  lung  is  divided  into  three 
lobes ;  the  left  into  two. 

Each  lobe  of  the  lunss  is  divided  into  a  great  many  lobuleSj  which 
are  connected  by  cellular  tissue.  These  lobules  are  again  divided 
into  very  fine  air-cells.  Beside  these,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is 
composed  likewise  of  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  nerves. 

In  the  fetal  state,  before  the  lungs  have  been  filled  with  air,  they 
are  solid  and  heavv,  something  like  other  flesh,  but  after  all  their  cells 
have  been  filled  wilii  air,  and  breathing  has  been  established,  they  are 
exceedingly  light  and  spongy,  and  float  upon  water. 

In  cases  where  the  murder  of  children  is  suspected,  and  where  it  is 
desirable  to  know  whether  they  were  still-born^  or  bom  alive  and  killed 
afterwards,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs,  oompaied  with  water, 
will  often  settle  the  question* 


The  Organs  of  Oircnlatioa« 

The  food  having  been  digested,  changed  to  chyle,  abeorbed  bjr  the 
lacteals,  carried  to  the  veins,  poured  into  the  right  hearty  sent  up  to 
the  lungs,  and  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body,  will  still  be  uaeli^ss, 
if  not  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  systeni.  The  organs  for  efteet^ 
ing  this  distribution,  are  the  hearty  the  arteries^  the  veins^  and  the  cop* 
iUaries, 

The  Heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest,  with  one  lung  on  each 
side,  and  is  enclosed  between  the  two  folds  of  the  rnediastinum.  Its 
form  is  something  like  a  cone.  Its  base  is  turned  upward  and  back^ 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  right  shoulder ;  the  apex  forward  and  to 
the  left,  occupying  the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  about 
three  inches  from  the  breast-bone.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  membranous 
case  or  sac,  called  the  pericardium. 

The  heart  is  a  muscular  body,  and  has  its  fibres  so  interwoven  that 
it  is  endowed  with  great  strength.  It  is  a  double  organ  having  two 
sides,  a  right  and  a  left,  which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  mus- 
cular partition,  called  a  septum.  The  right  heart  sends  the  blood  to 
the  lungs  ;^  the  left  heart  distributes  it  to  the  general  system.  Each 
side  i^  divided  into  two  compartments,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle. 

The  Amides  have  thinner  walls  than  the  ventricles,  being  only  reser- 
voirs to  bold  the  blood  until  the  ventricles  force  it  along  to  other  parts. 

The  Yentricles  have  within  them  fleshy  columns,  called  columrue 
came(E.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  thicker  than  those  of  the 
right,  being  required  to  contract  with  more  force.  Each  of  the  four 
cavities  wHl  contain  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  blood. 

The  Tri-caq>id  valves  are  situated  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
on  the  right  side,  and  consist  of  three  folds  of  a  thin,  triangular 
membrane.  The  miiral  valves  occupy  the  same  position  on  the  left 
side.  Small  white  cords,  called  chora^B  tendiruBj  pass  from  the  floating 
edge  of  these  to  the  coiumnsB  cameoB,  to  prevent  the  backward  pressure 
of  the  blood  from  carrying  the  valves  into  the  auricles. 

The pulmoncBrp  artery  is  the  outlet  of  ihe  right  ventricle;  the  larger 
artery,  called  aorta^  of  the  left  ventricle.  At  the 
opemng  of  these  arteries,  are  membranous  folds, 
called  semilunar  valves.  Figure  33  gives  a  fine 
view  of  the  heart:  1,  is  the  right  auricle;  2,  the 
left  auricle  ;  3,  the  right  ventricle ;  4,  the  left  ven- 
tricle ;  6, 6, 7,  8,  9,  10,  the  vessels  which  bring  the 
blood  to  and  carry  it  away*  from  the  heart 

The  Arteries  are  the  round  tubes  which  carry 
the  red  blood  from  ihe  left  side  of  the  heart  to 
evenr  part  of  the  body. 

llie  sides  of  arteries  are  stiff*  and  hard,  and  do 
not  fall  together  when  empty.  They  may  often 
be  seen  open  in  a  piece  of  boiled  beef. 

The  arteries  have  three  coats,  —  an  external,  which  is  cellular,  firm 
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and  strong ;  a  middle,  which  is  fibrous  and  elastic ;  and  an  internal, 
which  is  serous,  and  smooth,  being  a  continuation  of  the  lining  of 
the  heart  They  are  surrounded  by  a  cell  vestment  called  a  ikeath^ 
which  separates  them  from  sunonnding  organs. 

The  FwSmmmrj  Artery  starts  from  the  right  ventricle  in  front  of  the 
opeoing  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  to  the  under  surface  of  the  aortic 
aich,  where  it  parts  into  two  branches,  sending  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left  lung.  Having  divided  and  subdivided  to  a  great  extent, 
they  end  in  the  capillary  vessels,  uniting,  joining  their  mouths,  and 
becoming  continuous  with  the  pulmonary  veins  just  where  they  pass 
around  the  air-cells. 

The  Aorta  is  the  largest  artery  in  the  body.  It  takes  a  slight  turn 
in  the  chest,  called  the  arch  of  the  aartOj  from  which  are  given  off  the 
arteries  which  carry  the  blood  to  the  head,  etc. ;  thence  it  descends 
into  the  belly  along  the  side  of  the  back  bone,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  abdomen  it  divides  into  two  arteries,  called  the  iliaci  —  one  going 
to  each  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  branches  the  aorta  gives  off  supply 
red  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body. 


The  Tellis  cany  the  dark  or  purple  blood.  Being  made  red  and 
vital  by  meeting  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  and  then  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  the  body  in  the  arteries,  the  blood  loses  its  redness  in 
the  cafMUarles,  and  comes  bock  to  the  heart  in  the  veins,  dark  and 
purple,  and  unfit  to  support  life.  The  veins  are  more  numerous  and 
nearer  the  surface  than  the  arteries.  They  have,  likewise,  thinner 
walls,  and  when  empty,  they  collapse  or  fall  together.  They  begin 
in  the  small  capillaries,  and  running  together,  they  grow  larger  and 
larger,  and  finally  form  the  great  trunKs  which  pour  the  dark  blood 
into  the  right  auride.  The  veins  are  composed  of  three  coats,  similar 
to  those  of  the  arteries,  with  the  exception  of  being  thinner  and  more 
delicate.  These  vessels  have  valves  all  along  their  inner  surface,  to 
aid  in  circulating  the  blood. 

The  large  vein  which  receives  all  tiie  dark  blood  from  above,  and 
pours  it  into  the  right  auricle,  is  called  the  vena  cava  descendens ;  the 
one  which  takes  it  from  bdow,  and  disposes  of  it  in  the  same  manner, 
is  \he  vena  cava  ascendent. 

Tiie  pulmonary  veins  bring  tlie  red  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
anrieie,  and  thus  are  exceptional  in  their  use,-* being  the  only  veins 
which  carry  red  blood. 


The  Capillflries  are  the  extremely  fine  net-work  of  vessels  between 
the  ends  of  the  arteries  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  veins  on  the  other. 
They  inosculate,  or  join  their  mouths  to  the  verv  small  arteries  at 
one  end,  and  to  ^e  equallv  small  veins  at  the  other.  They  are  the 
industrious  little  builders  of  the  human  frame.  Receiving  the  blood, 
red,  and  full  of  life,  from  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  arteries,  they 
take  the  living  particles  out  of  it,  and  apply  them  to  the  renewing 
and  vitalizing  of  the  body,  and  then  pass  it  along  into  the  hair-like 
beginnings  of  the  veius,  dark  and  bereft  of  vitality,  to  be  carried  up  for 
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another  freight  of  chyle,  and  to  be  again  Titalized  by  being  toached 
in  the  longs  ny  the  breath  of  heaven. 

In  Flgnre  ^  we  have  a  good  ideal  tUmtraliOn  of  the  whole  circa' 
lation.  Prom  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  2,  the  dark  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  polmonary  arte- 
ry, 3,  and  ita  branches,-  4, 4,  carry 
it  to  both  lungs.  In  the  capillary 
vessels,  6,  6,  Hie  blood  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  becomes 
red  and  vitalized.  Thence  it  is 
returned  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,9,bythe vein»,7,8.  Thence 
it  pEAses  into  the  left  ventricle, 
10.  A  forcible  contraction  of  this 
sends  it  forward  into  the  aorta,  11.  i 
Its  branches,  13, 13, 13,  distribntc  I 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  t; 
arteries  terminate  in  the  capiUa- , 
ricK,  14, 14.  Here  the  blood  loses 
its  redooss,  and  goes  back  to  the 
right  auricle,  1,  by  the  vena  cava 
descendens,  19,  and  the  vena 
cava  ascendene,  16.  The  tricus- 
pid valves,  17,  prevent  the  reflow 
of  the  blood  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  the  right  auricle.  The 
semilunar  valves,  18,  prevent  the 
blood  from  passing  back  from  tho 

pulmonary  artery  to  the  right  ventricle.  The  mitral  valves,  19,  pre- 
vent its  being  forced  back  from  the  left  Ventricle  to  the  left  aoricle. 
The  semilunai  valves,  20,  prevent  tbe  backward  flow  from  the  aorta 
to  the  left  ventricle. 

By  a  careful  ejtamioation  of  this  diagram,  with  these  explanations, 
the  reader  may  understand  the  circulation  very  welL 

The  passage  of  tbe  blood  from  the  right  heart,  through  the  lungs, 
and  back  to  the  left  heart,  is  called  the  lexser,  or  pulmonic  drcvlation ; 
its  passage  from  tbe  left  heart  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  back 
to  the  ri^  heart,  is  the  greater  or  gj/ttemic  drcultUioiL 

Tho  Absorbent  Vessels. 

The  vessels  which  absorb  the  chyle  &om  the  small  intestines,  and 
convey  it  onward  towards  the  blood,  are  the  lacleals.  They  have 
been  described.  The  veins  are  also  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
abM)rt)tioti,  particularly  the  small  commencement  of  tiie  veins.  These 
have  likewise  been  described. 

The  Lymphatic  vessels  resemble  the  lacteals.  They  abound  in  the 
skill,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  lungs.  They  are  very  small  at 
their  origin,  and,  likethe  veins,  they  increase  in  size,  as  they  diminiHh 
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in  numlMTa.     like  ike  veins,  too,  tbey  travel  towards  the  heart,  and 

their  conteots  are  poared  into  it.     Tbeir  walls  are  composed  of  two 

«Dftts ;  the  external  is  oellalav,  and  diatensible ;  the  internal  is  folded 

into  valves,  like  that  of  the  veins. 

These  vessels,  on  their  way  to  the  heart,  pass  thronsh  soft  bodies, 

called  fymphatic  glands,  which  bear  to  them  the   relation  that  the 
j„_g^  m«Knteric   glands   do   to  the   lao 

j  teals.   These  glands  ere  a  collection 
Pof  small  veaoeU.      The   lymphatic 
glands  are   mpst  numerous  in  lh<! 

neck,  chest,  abdomen,  arm-pits,  and  groins.     They  are  also  found,  to 

some  extent,  in  otbar-parta  of 

the  body.    F%oic  35  shows  a 

siugle  lymphatic  vessel,  much 

ma^ified ;  Figure  36  axhibits 

the  valves  along  one  of  the 

Jymphatic  trunks ;  Pi^re  37 

shows  a  lymphatic  gfand,  with 

the  vesseu  passing  throogh  it 


Figure  38  represents  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 
1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  6,  show  these  ves- 
sels of  the  lower  limbs ;  7,  the 
ingoinal  glands;  8,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic 
duct,  into  which  the  contents 
of  the  lymphatics  are  poared ; 
9,  the  lymphatics  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  10,  those  of  the  stom- 
ach; 11,  Utoae  of  the  liver; 
12, 12,  thoK  of  the  hings;  13, 
14, 15,  those  of  the  arm ;  16, 17,  18,  tboae  of  the  face  and  neck ;  19, 
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20,  the  large  veins ;  21,  the  tbomcio  duct ;  26,.the  lymptwtie*  of  the 

heart 

A  cokl  will  often  cause  lymphatic  glands  to  awelL  These  swell* 
ings  are  called  keneb.  They  often  sw^  also,  without  the  irritation 
from  cold,  and  become  very  much  and  permanently  enlarged,  particu- 
larly in  scrofula.  In  scromloos  subjects  tfaey  sometimes  suppurate 
ajid  break,  forming  bad  sores  upon  the  neck. 

The  Organs  of  Seoretion. 

The  exhalantSf  the  follicles,  and  the  glands  are  the  organs  of  tecre* 
tion, 

Tlie  Eihalflnts  are  the  sweat-glands.  These  have  external  termina- 
tions upon  the  skin,  thus  communicating  with  the  air,  and  internal 
terminations  upon  the  surfaces  of  organs  not  having  ao  outward  ex- 
posure. 

The  FoDMes  are  small  sacs,  located  in  the  true  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.  The  pores  of  the  skin  are  the  moutlis  or  outlets  of  these 
little  bags.     Veins  and  organic  uerves  are  sent  to  theae  vesseU. 

Glands  are  soft  organs,  having  a  variety  of  structure,  and  perform- 
ing many  kinds  of  secretion.  A  gland  is  rta.at. 
made  up  of  several  lobules,  united  in  one 
mass,  and  each  of  these  lobules  has  a  small 
duct  communicating  with  a  main  duct 
which  forms  the  outlet  Figure  39  shows  a 
gland ;  2,  the  small  ducts  spread  through  its 
body,  and  running  together;  1,  the  large 
duct,  through  which  the  secreted  substance 
is  carried  away. 

The    mesenteric    and    lymphatic    glands 
merely  modify  the  fluids  which  pass  through  them ;  others  secrete 
^m  the  blood  either  tiaids  to  be  used  in  the  body,  or  such  as  are  to 
be  cast  away. 

The  Toeal  Organs. 

No  sounds  touch  the  heart  like  those  of  the  human  voice,  for  no 
mechanic,  however  scientific  and  skilful,  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
an  instrument  which  could  produce  sounds  as  beautiful,  tones  as 
varied,  a  timbre  as  melodious,  and  inflexions  as  manifold  and  agree- 
able. It  has  been  compared  to  wind,  reed,  and  stringed  instruments. 
In  touching  expression,  it  is  most  resembled  by  the  concert-horn,  the 
bassoon,  and  the  hautboy. 

Vocal  sounds,  past  all  question,  are  produced  in  the  larynx^  but 
these  sounds  are  groujied,  or  formed  into  articulate  speecli,  by  the 
pharynx,  the  nasal  cavities,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  etc. 

TIw  Larynx  is  a  kind  of  cavity  or  tube  at  the  tup  of  the  windpipe, 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  cartilages,  namely,  the  thgroui,  the  cricoid^ 
the  two  arytenoid,  and  the  epigloUi*.  Ligaments  bind  these  together, 
ami  muscles  move  tbeno. 
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The  TfcywW  CaitUtge  is  compoMd  of  two  parts,  »nd  hu  a  coo- 
necUon  with  the  bone  of  the  tongue  above,  and  with  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage below. 

Hie  Crteeld  Cartlllge  is  shaped  like  a  nag,  and  hence  its  Grrek 
^^  ^  name.     It  ia  narrowest  in  front,  and  tmiadest  be- 

I  hind.  It  connects  whh  the  thyroid  cartilage  above, 
and  with  the  first  nog  of  the  trachea  below.  Fig- 
ore  40  gives  a  side  view  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  :  ),  bone  at  the  baae  of  the  tongue  (os  hyo- 
ides) ;  2,  the  ligamcDt  connecting  hyoid  bone  and 
the  thyroid  cartilage ;  3,  the  front  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  4,  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  6,  tbe_  cricoid 
cartilage  ;  7,  the  windpipe. 

^gure  41  is  a  back  view  of  the  cartilages  and 
ligaments  of  the  larynx  :  1,  is  nt  a. 

the  back  surface  of  the  epiglot- 
tis;  3,  3,  the  OS  hyoides ;  4,  4, 
the  lateral  ligaments  connect- 
ing the  oa  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  cartilage;  6, 
6,  the  badi  foce  of  the  thyrtud  cartilage ;  6,  6, 
the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  7,  the  cricoid  cartilage; 
8,  the  first  ring  of  the  windpipe. 

Tbe  krytaiM  Cartib|:«  are  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  cricoid,  and  are  connected  with  the 
thyroid  cartilage  by  the  vocal  cords. 

ne  Epiglottis  is  a  fibro-cartJIaginons  lid,  shaped 
like  a  leaf  of  parsley,  which  covers  the  upper  open- 
ing of  the  larynx.     It  is  connected  by  a  cartilage 
to  tbe  bone  of  the  tongue  ^os  hyoides)  and  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Breathing  opens  and  tihuts  it ;  and  in  swallowing,  it  closes  down  upon 
the  top  of  the  larynx,  to  prevent  food  and  drink  from  passing  down 
the  windpipe. 

The  Tocal  Cwds  are  two  ligaments,  formed  of  elastic  and  parallel 
fibres,  enclosed  in  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  are  about  two  lines  in  width, 
.and  inserted  behind  into  the  anterior  pro- 
jection of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
I  passuig  forward,  are  fixed  to  the  anterior 
,  an^e  of  the  thyroid.  There  are  four  liga- 
I  ments  crossing  the  larynx,  two  superior, 
k  WW  .^i  ^^1@  '"^  t«o  inferior,  —  the  latter  being  called 
!k  iMBB  '"^^^  ^^  vocal  cords.  The  interval  between  them 
^1^4  vPIh  ^^iiifi^P  "  ^^  glottis.  The  ligaments  themselves 
^^^L  iKt  ^HgH  OK  sometimes  called  the  lips  of  the  gfoUis. 
^^H|g^  "W~  ''^^  ^g  depression  between  the  superior  and 
HHH|  >  infenor  ligaments  is  the  venlricle  of  the 

"    larynx. 
Fignre  42  repnaents  a  view  of  the  larynx  from  above :  a,  fr,  c,  the 
thyroid   cartilage,  enclosing  the  ring  of  the  cricoid;   k,  k,  e,  e,  the 
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arytenoid  cartilages  connected  by  the  tmnsveise  arytenoid  muscle ; 
i,  I,  the  vocal  cords ;  o,  o,  the  crico-arytenoid  ligaments. 

The  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  cartilages,  have  the  power 
of  pnlling  them  aboat  bo  as  to  change  in  various  ways  tbe  shape  of 
the  laryngeal  cavity ;  to  enlarge  or  diminish  tbe  size  of  the  glottis ; 
and  to  relax  or  tighten  the  vocal  cords.  By  these  means,  and  some 
others,  the  sounds  of  the  voice  receive  their  various  modifications. 
Tightening  the  cords,  for  example  raises  the  pitch. 

The  Skin. 

The  skin  is  a  membrane  composed  of  two  layers,  covering  the 
entire  person.  The  outer  layer  is  the  tcarf-skin  or  cuticle ;  the  inner 
is  the  true  tkin  or  cutU  vera.  These  layers  difTer  in  their  structure 
and  uses. 

The  Scarf-SklB,  called  also  cuticle,  and  epidermis,  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane, partially  transparent,  like  a  thin  shaving  of  horn.  Having  no 
blood  vessels  or  nerves,  and  conse-  j^  ^^ 

quendy  no  feeling,  it  appears  to  be 
a  simple  covering  to  protect  the 
true  skin  from  injury  by  external 
agents.  It  is  thickest  on  those 
parts  most  exposed  to  friction. 

The  scarf-skin  is  the  production 
of  the  trae  akin,  —  an  exudation 
from  it   in   the   shape  of  a  fluid 

which  is  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer,  i 

and  dries  up  into  flattened  scales. 
The  cuticle  is  composed  chiefly  of 

these  scales,  and  is  constantly  be-  '  ' 

ing  rubbed  off  as  scurf,  while  new 
layers  are  forming  underneath. 

The  lower,  softer,  and  more  newly-formed  layers  of  the  scarf-skin, 
are  the  seat  of  color.  In  this  part,  the  cells  contain  a  pigment,  incor- 
porated with  tbe  elementary  granules,  which  gives  to  the  various 
races  their  several  shades  of  color.  The  depth  of  hue  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  this  coloring  matter. 

Some  physiologists  describe  the  skin  as  composed  of  three  layers, 
—  reckoning  this  colored  part  of  the  cuticle  as  one,  and  naming  it 
rete  mvcosum,  or  the  mueoM  coat. 

The  Trae  Skin,  which  is  called  cults  vera,  and  corium,  is  a  kind  of 
web,  woven  of  small  fibres  collected  into  strands.  In  the  upper  por- 
tion, tbe  web  is  fine  and  firm,  but  grows  coarser  below.  Connected 
with  its  under  surface  is  a  fibrous  web  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited. 
Upon  its  upper  surface  is  the  sensitive  or  papillary  layer,  composed 
of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  doubled  into  loops,  which  give  little 
prominences  called  papillae.  Figure  43  gives  an  ideal  view  of  these 
elevations,  composed,  as  they  are,  of  a  nerve,  an  artery,  and  a  vein, 
lying  side  by  side :  1,  1,  represent  the  true  vkin ;  2,  2,  the  papillary 


layCT ;  3,  3,  the  arteries ;  4,  4,  the  Teina ;  sod  5,  S,  the  nervei  of  the 
papillfe. 

The  ■rteries,  Teins,  and  nerves  «re  apread  over  the  troe  skin  iii 
great  numben,  —  so  profuaely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  push  the  point 
of  the  finest  needte  into  it,  without  piercing  a  blood  vessel  and  a 
nerve. 

Fignie  44  gives  a  view  of  the  akin :  a,  a,  the  oaticle ;  fr,  b,  the  col- 
ored layer  of  the  catiole ;  e,e,d,d,ib6  true  skin ;  e,  e,  a,  fat  cells, 
ft/i/i  sweat  tubes. 


The  hfmpiatics  are  very  numeroos  in  the  skin,  beside  which  there 
ere  oil  gbmtU  and  tiAety  and  aweiU  glands  and  tubes. 

Tbc  OD  Claads  are  imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  communicate  with 
the  surface  by  small  tubes.     They  arc  most  abundant  on  the  face, 
noM  and  ears.     Figure  45  shows  an  oil  gland,  — a,  being  the  gland, 
b,  the  tube,  and  e,  its  mouth. 
.  The  Swat  ApptntoB  coasiats  of  stnail  tubes  which  pass  down 
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thiongh  the  tme  stun,  and  temunate  in  the  meabes  al  the  bottom, 
where  it  coite  npon  itself  into  a  kind  of  bandle,  called  the  perspire 
lortf  gland.  Fignre  46  gives  one  of  these  tabes,  with  the  gland,  raag^ 
nified  forty  diameters :  1,  being  the  roiled  tube  or  glaod  ;  2,  2,  the 
two  excretory  ducts  from  the  ^and.  These  uniting,  form  one  spiral 
tube,  which  opens  at  4,  which  is  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  \  3,  are  the 
fat  cells. 

The  hair  and  the  nails  are  appendages  of  the  akin. 

The  Nervons  System. 

The  IVcTToas  Sygtcm  conniitts  of  the  brain  and  jptno/  eord,  connected 
with  each  other,  and  called  the  cerebro-spinai  axit;  the  cranial  nerves; 
the  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympcUheHc  nerve. 

The  BnlB  is  that  mass  of  nervous  matter  lodged  within  the  skull 
bones.  It  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  —  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  are  nicely  covered  and  protected 
by  three  membranes,  the  dtara  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 

Figure  47  shows  a  considerable  portion  of  the  brain,  —  the  skull 
bones  and  membranes  being  re- 
moved. The  scalp  turned  down  is 
represented  by  a,  a  ;  e,  e,  e,  show 
the  cut  edge  of  the  bones;  c,  is  the 
dura  mater,  drawn  up  with  a  hook ; 
F,  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Tlie  Cerebmm  is  the  upper  and 
larger  portion  of  the  brain,  and  is 
divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  a 
iissure.  A  portion  of  the  dura  mater 
dips  into  this  cleft,  and  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  sickle,  is  called  the 
falx  cerebri.  The  design  of  this 
secmii  to  be  to  support  each  half  of 
the  brain,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
pressing  npon  the  other  half  when 
the  head  reclines  to  one  side. 

The    undulating    surface    of    the 
cerebrum  is  produced  by  what  are  called  convoltUiont.     The  lower 
furface  of  this  organ  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  —  the  anterior,  the 
middle,  and  the  posterior. 

The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  of  a  gray  color,  called  cortical,  or 
cineritiout ;  the  central  portion  is  white,  and  is  called  medulhrj/. 

The  CerHieilnill  is  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  cerebrum.  It 
lies  just  under  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  an  extension  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the  tentorium.  It 
is  composed  of  white  and  gray  matter ;  when  the  former  is  cat  into, 
there  is  prettentcd  the  appearance  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree, 
called  arbor  citie. 
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ThB  MotKbOHnglte  u  the  top  of  tbe  spinal  oord ;  bat  being  with 
ia  the  enclofltire  of  the  akntl,  it  poneee  for  a  portion  of  the  brain.  It 
eoiMiBta  of  tbree  pain  of  bodies,  united  so  as  to  form  a  bulb. 

The  Ban  Hater  la  a  strong,  fibroas  membrane  which  lines  the 
skall  and  spinal  column,  and  sends  nrocetwex  inward  to  sapport  the 
brain,  and  forward,  as  sheaths  for  toe  nerves  which  go  ont  from  tlie 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Hw  Anchwrid  is  a  serous  membrane,  and  like  all  other  serous 
membranes,  is  a  closed  sac.  It  ia  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
tbe  dora  mater. 

Ilie  Pis  Mtttx  is  a  Tascular  membrane,  and  lies  next  to  and  iavssts 
the  whole  surface  of  the  brain, —  dipping  into  its  convolutions.  It 
furnishes  nutriment  to  the  brain. 

Tlie  Cranial  Jferres  which  go  out  from  the  brain  are  in  twelve 
pairs.  In  reading  a  dcacriptioo  of  them,  let  the  reader  keep  his  eye 
on  Figure  48. 

HK  First  Pair,  ollactory  (6),  passes  throogfa  several  small  open- 
ings  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
it  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the 
Doae.  Destror  this,  and  tbe 
sense  of  smell  is  gone. 

Tbe  Second  Pair,optic  nerve 

(7),  passes  through  the  baiie 

of  the  skull,  and  enters  the 

cavity  of  the  eye,  where  it  ia 

expanded  upon  the  retina.     It 

is  a  disease    of    this    nerve 

which    occasions    a    gradual 

loss  of  sight,  called  amaurotu. 

The  Third  Pair,  motorcs  oc- 

nlorum  (91, passes  through  the 

sphenoid  none  to  the  muscles 

of  the  eye. 

TV  FMirfh  Pair,  patbeticaa  (10),  passes  to  the  superior  oblique 

muscle  of  tbe  eye. 

Tbe  nffll  Pitr,  trifacial  nerve  (11),  like  the  spinal  nerves,  has  two 
roots,  and  divides  into  three  branches, — one  going  to  the  eye,  fore- 
head, and  nose,  and  called  the  opfUhaimic  branch;  another  going  to 
the  ere,  the  t^-th  of  the  upper  jaw,  eta,  called  the  superior  maxillary; 
and  the  third  going  to  the  ear,  the  tongue,  and  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  called  the  inferior  maxillary/.  It  ia  a  painful  condition  of 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  constitutes  the  terrible  neuralgic 
affection  called  tic  douloureux. 

the  StxA  Patr*  abducentes  (IS),  passes  tfarougfa  the  opening  by 
which  tbe  carotid  artery  enters  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  goes  to  the 
external  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
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The  SfTestli  Pair,  portio  mollis  (13),  is  diatribated  upon  the  inter- 
nal par. 

The  Ef^htll  Piilr,  faoial  nerve  (14),  is  distributed  over  the  iace.  It 
eendd  nervous  filaments  to  the  muscles. 

TIk  Klnth  Piifr,  glosso-phoryngeal  nerve  (14),  passes  through  the 
same  opening  with  the  jugular  vein,  and  is  disbibated  apon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tongue  and  throat 

The  Tenth  Pair,  pnenmogaatric  nerve  (15),  sends  its  branches  to  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  stomach-pipe,  lungs,  spleen,  pancreas,  liver,  stomach, 
and  bowels. 

Ilie  Elerentt  Pair,  spinal  accessory  nerve  (16),  connects  'n'ith  the 
ninth  and  tenth  pairs,  and  is  dbtributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  TweUtb  Pair,  hypo-glossal  nerve  (17),  goes  to  the  ton^e,  and 
is  its  motion-producing  nerve.  It  ia  a  nerve  of  great  energy  m  those 
who  talk  much. 

The  Spinal  Cord  extends  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  brain,  down  to  the  second  Jombar  vertebra.  The 
upper  end  of  the  cord  presents  a  bulbous  swelling,  or  enlargi-ment. 
Another  swelling  is  found  where  the  nerves  are  given  off  which  go  to 
the  upper  extremities ;  and  a  third  near  the  end  of  the  cord,  where 
the  nerves  begin  which  go  to  the  lower  extremities. 

Fissures  dip  into  the  cord  before  and  behind,  and  divide  it  into  two 
lateral  parts,  which  are  united  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance. 

These  lateral  columns  are  divided  by  furrows  into  anterior,  lateral, 
and  posterior  columns ;  —  the  anterior  being  supposed  to  be  the 
motw  column,  the  posterior  that  of  sensatiorif  and  the  lateral  divided 
in  function  between  motion  and  sensation. 

The  Spinal  Nerves,  connecting  with  the  cord,  are  in  pairs,  of  which 
there  are  thirty-one.  _^  „ 

Each  pair  has  two 
roots,  —  a  motor 
root,  C,  Rgure  49, 
arising  from  the 
anterior  columns  of 
the  cord,  and  a 
sensitive  root,  D, 
springing  from  the 
posterior    columns.  - 

A,  is  a  section  of 
the  cord,  surround- 
ed   by   its   sheath. 

B,  is  the  spinal  nerve,  formed  by  the  anion  of  the  motor  and  sensitive 
roots.  After  the  union,  the  nerve,  with  its  motor  and  its  sensitive 
filaments,  divides  and  subdivides  as  it  passes  on,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  tissues  of  the  several  organs. 

The  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  are  divided  into  eight  pairs  of 
cervical,  twelve  pairs  of  dortoi,  five  pairs  of  Itmbar,  and  sue  pairs  of 
sacral  nerves. 
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Figure  SO  gives  a  view  of  the  brain  aiid  spinal  cord,  with  the  nerves 
given  c^  by  the  latter :  1,  1,  being  the  two  heraiapheres  of  the  brain ; 
3, 3,  the  cetebellum ;  4,  the  olfactory  nerve ;  5,  the  optic ;  7,  the  third 
pair ;  8,  the  pons  varolii,  so  called ;  9,  the  fourth  pair ;  10,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  11, 11,  the  spinal  corid ;  12,  12, 
the  s}Hnal  nerves;  13, 13,  the  brachial  plexnu;  14,  14,  the  Inmbar  and 
sacral  plexus. 


The  BraebUI  Pleias  is  formed  by  the  interlacing  of  the  four  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  pairs  of  nrrvca.  It  gives  off  six  nrrves, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  nnd  skin  of  the  upper  extremities. 

Hie  Larabar  »ai  Sacral  Pleras  is  formed  by  the  la^t  dorsal  and  Eve 
lumbar  nerves,  from  which  nerves  go  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  the  last  lumbar  and  four  sacral,  from  which 
Derves  are  sent  to  the  mui»clea  and  skin  of  the  hips  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

Hw  Syraptthctie  TStrve  consists  of  a  series  of  taiott  (ganglia),  lying 
along  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  and  forming  a  knotted  chain. 
There  is  a  knot  for  each  intervertebral  space,  the  neck  excepted.  These 
knots  are  composed  of  both  cineritious  and  medullary  matter. 
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Each  knot  is  a  distinct  centre,  and  ^ves  off  branches  upward, 
downward,  externaUy,  and  internally.  All  the  iofemal  organs  are 
supplied  with  branches  from  the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  is  called  tbo 
nerve  of  organic  life,  and  is  supposed  to  preside  over  nntrition,  secre- 
tion, etc,  as  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and  cord  preside  over  motion  and 
sensation. 

Figure  51  is  a  fine  representation  of  the  great  sympathetic,  with 
its  knots,  and  connections  with  other  nerves.  A,  A,  A,  is  the  semilu- 
nar ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  lying  just  under  the  diaphragm  and 
behind  the  stomach.  Its  presence  in  this  region  is  the  reason  why  a 
blow  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  sometimes  destroys  life.  D,  D,  D, 
are  the  thoracic  ganglia ;  E,  E,  the  external  and  mternal  branches 
j^  ^-  of  the  same  ;  G,  P,  the  right  and  left  coro- 

Inary  plexus  upon  the  heart ;  I,  N,  Q,  the 
inferior,  middle,  and  superior  cervical  gan- 
glia; 1,  the  renal  plexus  around  the  kid- 
neys ;  2,  the  lumbar  ganglion ;  3,  the  inter- 
nal branches ;  4,  the  external  branches ;  5, 
the  aortic  plexus. 
Figure  52  represents  a  plexus,  showing 
how  the  filaments  of  one  nerve  pass  to  be  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of 
another.  In  this  way  they  change  at  once  the  direction  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  their  companions  upon  the  way. 


The  Organs  of  Sight. 

The  organs  of  vision  are  the  optic  nerve,  the  fflobe  of  the  eye,  the 
muscles  of  Vie  eye,  and  the  organs  of  protection. 

The  Optic  Heire  begins  by  two  roots  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
fibres  from  each  of  which  meet,  as  they 
come  forward,  and  some  of  them  cross 
each  other.     The  two  nerves  then  sepa- 
rate, and  enter  the   back   part  of  the  I 
globe  of  the  eyes,  and  then  spread  out  ' 
into  a  kind  of  membrane.     In   Figiire 
53 :   1,  1,  show  the  glot>e  of  the  eye ; 
2,  the  crossing  of  the  optic  nerve ;  8, 
the  origin  of  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves, 

lie  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  a  better  con- 
structed optical  instrument  than  man 
ever  made.  Its  interior  is  filled  with 
what  are  called  refracting  humors  or 
medium!,  which  are  surrounded  and  held  in  their  place  by  membranes, 
called  coats. 

ITie  Coats  are  the  sclerotic  and  cornea;  the  choroid,  iris,  and  ciliary 
processes ;  and  the  retina. 

The  Sclerotic  Coat  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  covering  the  largest  portion 


or  the  gtobe.  To  this  the  muscles  are  attached.  It  is  the  part  whirh 
is  called  the  vkUe  of  the  tye.  It  has  a  beveled  edge  in  front,  into 
which  the  cornea  is  fitted. 

The  Cornea  is  a  transparent  layer  which  projects  in  front,  and  formn 
about  one-tifth  of  the  ^obe.  It  is  shaped  like  a  watch  glass.  Its 
blood-vessels  are  too  small  to  receive  the  red  particles  of  blood. 

Hie  CberaM  CMt  is  a  vascular  membrane.  Its  color  is  brown  exter- 
nally, and  black  within.  It  is  connected  with  the  sclerotic  coat  ex- 
ternally, and  internally  with  the  retina.  It  iii  composed  of  three 
layers. 

Hk  Iris  is  named  from  its  baTing  a  variety  of  color  in  different 
per?onB.  It  is  the  partition  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
bers of  the  eye,  and  has  a  circalar  opening  in  the  centre  called  the 
pupiL  Of  its  two  layers,  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  one  are  radiating, 
and  dilate  the  pupil,  while  those  of  the  other  are  circular,  and  cau5e 
its  contraction. 

The  Cflisiy  ProcessM  are  a  number  of  folds  formed  from  the  inter- 
nal layer  of  the  choroid  coat 

The  KettMl  has  three  layers.  The  external  is  extremely  thin ;  the 
middle  ia  nervoas,  being  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve ;  thn 
internal  is  vascular,  and  consists  of  a  ramification  of  minute  blood 
Teasels. 

The  divided  edge  of  their  coattt,  may  be  seen  in  Figure  54, 
namelvi  the  sclerotic,  the  choroid,  and  the  retina;  2,  ia  the  pupil;  3, 
the  iru ;  4,  the  ciliary  process ;  5,  the  scolloped  border  of  the  retina. 


The  HmBon  of  the  Eye  are  the  aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and  the 
vitreaus. 

The  Aqneons  or  watery  humor  is  situated  in  the  chambers  of  the 
eve.  It  is  an  albuminous  fluid,  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  spe- 
cific gravity  a  little  greater  than  distilled  watec 


The  CiTStiilUiie  Humor  is  irnmediately  behind  the  pupil.  It  id  a 
lens,  and  is  convex  both  on  the  posterior  ami  the  anterior  surface. 

The  TitretHis  Hamor  is  also  an  albominons  finid,  aometbing  like  the 
aqueous  humor,  but  more  dense. 

In  Figure  55  we  have  in  E  a  good  view  of  the  cornea  fitted  into 
the  sclerotic  coat;  A,  ia  the  choroid;  B,  the  pigmentam  nigrum;  C, 
the  retina ;  K,  the  vitreous  humor ;  D,  the  optic  nerve ;  I,  the  lens ; 
G,  the  iris,  painted  on  the  back  side  with  [Hgmeut ;  F,  the  aqueous 
humor. 

The  muscles  of  the  eye,  six  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  bones 
of  the  orbit  behind,  and  to  the  cornea  in  front,  by  their  tendons. 
These  tendons  give  the  eye  its  pearly  appearance.  In  Figure 
56,  five  of  the  muscles  are  indicated  by  a,  o,  c,d,e ;  f,  is  the  optie. 
nerve. 

If  the  internal  muscle  be  f™.  Ba. 

too  short,  the  eye  is  drawn 
in  towards  the  nose,  and  the 
squinting  called  "  cross  eye  " 
is  produced. 

The  Orbltg  are  bony  sock- 
eta  which  enclose  the  eye.  The 
optic  nerve  passes  through  a 
large  hole  at  the  bottom. 

Illf  Eyebrows  are  the  pro- 
jecting  arches  above,  covered 

with  short-  h'air.     They  prevent  the  sweat  from  running  down  into  the 
eyes,  and  also  shade  them  from  strong  light. 

The  Eyelids  are  the  curtains  which  rise  and  fall  in  front.  The 
smooth'  membrane  which  lines  them,  is  called  the  conjunctiva.  It 
secretes  a  fluid  which  makes  the  eyiids  open  and  shut  easily. 

The  Iiflchrynul  Ghiad  is  at  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 
j.j^  J.  Several   small   ducts  open  firom  it  upon  the 

upper  eyelid,  thniugh  which  the  tears  run  down 
upon  the  conjuncliva. 

Ilie  Lnchrymal  Canals  begin  near  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye,  by  two  small  tear  points, 
which  communicate  with  the  sac  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  nasai  duct. 

The  Nasal  Dact  is  a  canal  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  vhich  runs  down  to  the 
inferior  channel  of  the  nose. 

Figure  57  shows  these  OTgans :  1,  being 
the  lachrymal  gland ;  2,  the  ducts  leading 
to  the  upper  eyelid  ;  3,  3,  the  tear  |K>inis 
(puncta  lachrymalis) ;  4,  the  nasal  sac ;  5,  the  termination  of  the 
nasal  duct. 


Th«  Org^ftnt  of  Heariitgr. 

Tbc  Extcraul  Ear  is  composed  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ear  (the  pinna), 
and  the  auditory  canal  (the  meatus  anditorius  externus). 

The  Plana  aurrounds  the  entrance  to  the  auditory  canal.     It  Btandu 
out  from  the  head,  and  ia  in  common  language  called  the  ear. 

The  Hcitas  jladttorlns  is  a  canal  about  an  inch  long,  parlly  bony 
Fia.  ts.  and   partly   cartilaginouit,  which 

goes  from  the  pavilion  of  the  ear 
to  the  drvm  of  the  ear. 

The  Dnm  of  the  Enr  (mrm- 
brana  tympani)  is  an  oval-shaped 
thill  membrane,  inserted  imo  a 
groove  around  the  auditory  ca- 
nal. 

Tlie  TyniiMnnm  is  a  cavity 
within  the  temporal  bone. 

TIm  Etutiiclliail  Tnbe  is  a  chan- 
nel of  communiration  bet  ween  the 
tympanum,  and  the  up|>er  part  of 
the  pharynx.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  convey  air  to  the  dram  of 

the  ear,  as  without  air,  no  sound  can  be  produced. 
Tbc  Lakyrinth  is  a  series  t"'"-"- 

of     chamtK-re    through    the 

petrous    bone,  —  embracing 

the  vestibule  a  three-comeica 

cavity  within  the  tympanum ; 

the  *emi'circular  canals, pom- 

municating  with   the  vesti- 
bule, and  the  cochlea,  which 

makes  two  and  a  half  turns 

around  an  axw,  called   the 

modiolus. 

In    Figure   iSS,   a,   ia   the 

pavilion  of  the   ear;   c,  the 

auditory  canal ;  f^,  the  mem- 

brana  tympaiii;  k,  the'  tym- 

pannm  \  t,  the  bones  of  the 

ear;  ft,  the   semicircular  ca- 
nals ;  /,  the  CM'hlea ;  A,  the 

vestibule  ;  i,  the  euf tachian  tube ; .  d,  the  auditory  nerve. 

In  Figure  59,  we  have  a  view  of  the   labyrinth   laid  open,  and 

highly  magnified;  1,  1,  being  the  cochlea;  2,3,  the   channels  that 

wind  around  the  central  point  (5);  7,  7,  the  vestibule  ;  8,  the  foramen 

Totundum  ;  9,  the  fenestra  ovalis;  4,  6,  10,  the  semicircular  canals. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  LAWS  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH....HYGIENE- 


Life,  the  Infancy  of  Being. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth  that  man  has  but  just  learned 
to  live  when  he  is  ready  to  die.  We  expend  a  large  portion  of  our 
lives  in  searching  out  our  mistakes,  and  in  striving  to  undo  the  mis- 
chiefs thev  have  occasioned.  This  is  true  in  reference  both  to  our 
moral  and  our  physical  life ;  and  I  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  must  be  only  the  infancy  of  our  being,  and  that  our  blun- 
ders and  consequent  sufferings  here,  will  cause  us,  in  the  great  here- 
after, to  place  a  higher  value  upon  knowledge,  and  to  struggle  with 
new  fortitude  to  rid  ourselves  of  every  bondage. 

A  life  which  has  just  begun  to  take  shape  and  symmetry,  cannot 
be  permitted,  I  think,  under  the  rule  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  to  be- 
come extinct.  We  shall  certainly  be  permitted  to  take  up  the  broken 
thread  of  life,  and,  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  future,  with  the  warning 
experience  of  the  past,  and  surrounded  by  better  guards,  to  try  again. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  here,  the  sooner  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  life,  and  the  better  we  obey  them,  the  more  we  shall  en- 
joy. 

The  Nervous  System. 

Man  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  outward  world  through 
the  senses  of  feeling,  seeing,  hearing,  etc  These  communicate  with 
the  brain  and  mind  through  the  nerves  of  sensation. 

The  nervous  system  is  divided  into  two  great  central  portions, 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord ;  and  these  together  are  called,  by  the 
learned,  the  cerebrospinal  centre.  There  are  numerous  pulpy  white 
cords,  called  nerves,  which  at  one  end  are  connected  with  this  great 
axis  or  centre,  and  from  thence  run  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  A 
portion  of  these  nerves  start  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and  run  to 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  etc.  (Fig.  48.) ;  while  another,  and  a 
larger  part  spring  from  the  cord  which  runs  through  the  back-bone, 
and  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and  the  lower  extremities.  (Figs. 
50  and  60.)  One  portion  of  these  cords  produce  feeling ;  another 
part,  motion.  The  former  we  call  sensitive ;  the  latter,  motor.  Both 
kinds  are  widely  distributed  over  the  body.  Those  which  spring 
from  the  spinal  cord  have  two  roots,  one  uniting  with  the  backy  the 


other  with  the  front  part  of  the  cord.     Cut  off  the  bark  root,  and  the 
part  to  which  it  is  distributed  k>MB  its  feeling.     Am  we  tay  in  coin- 
r^^  mon    language,    it    be- 

comes  numb,  though  it 
may  mote  as  well  as 
before.  Cut  the  front 
root,  which  is  motion- 
producing,  Bud  the  part 
to  which  it  goes  cannot 
TDOve,  It  is  palsird, 
though  it  may  stilt  feel 
Eunitely.  The  numeroof* 
nenes  that  spring  from 
the  spinal  column  are 
pretty  well  represented 
in  cut  60. 

If  the   cranial   nerves 
of  motion   which  go  io 
the  face  be  cnt,  no  emo- 
tion or   pax^tjon   ran   be 
expresM'd.     The  features 
will   all    be   Immovable, 
like  statuary.     To  smile, 
to    laugh,   to   frown,  to 
give    expression    to   the 
feeling   of  pity,   or    an- 
guish,  or   love,  is  alike 
impossible.     And  yet  a 
breath  of  air  upon  the 
face  will  he  felt  as  readi- 
ly as  beforpi     I^ralysis, 
or  palsy,  as  it  is  called, 
partial  or  general,  is  the 
result  of  injury  upon  few 
or  manv  of  these  motion- 
producuig  nerves.     Neu- 
ralgia,   lie     douloureux, 
etc.,  aTi!«e  from  some  dis- 
ease, perhaps  inflamma- 
tion,  of    the    nerves  of 
Knsatioii. 
n«w  Ike  Itad  Geti  Haowledgf.  —  Everything  the  mind  knows  of 
the  external  world,  it  learns  through  the  organs  of  sense,  which  com- 
municate with  it  through  these  nerves.     Thus,  the  nerves  are  acted 
on  by  external  agents,  and  then  they  act  on  the  brain  and  cause  sen- 
sations.     When  the  hand  is  boined,  the  nerves  of  sensation  run  with 
the  intelligence  to  the  brain,  which,  quick  as  thought,  through  the 
nerves  of  motion,  despatches   orders   to  the   muscles  to  repel  the 
injury. 

CMspsrlMB.  —  The  arrangement  and  operation  of  the  nervous  ays- 
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tern  are  like  those  of  the  electric  fire-alarm  system  of  Boston.  The 
brain  is  the  intelligent  centre,  like  the  central  office  at  City  Hall.  The 
nerves  of  sensation  which  carry  to  the  brain,  with  electric  speed,  in- 
telligence of  what  is  going  on  oatside,  are  like  the  wires  which  ran 
to  the  City  Hall  from  the  several  station*boxes.  The  quick  carrying 
to  the  brain  of  any  information  of  injury  done  to  some  part  of  the 
body,  is  like  sending  to  the  City  Hall  from  a  station-box  the  intelli- 
gence of  fire  in  one  of  the  districts.  The  rapid  transmission  of  orders 
from  the  mind  to  the  muscles,  is  like  flashing  the  alarm  over  the  wires 
to  every  part  of  the  city.  And,  finally,  the  powerful  action  of  the 
muscles  in  warding  off  danger,  is  like  the  dashing  of  firemen  over  the 
pavements,  and  the  energetic  plying  of  the  engines. 


SensationB, 

An  efTect,  produced  on  the  mind  through  a  nerve,  is  called  a  sensor 
iioru  Hunger  is  a  sensation.  It  is  an  effect  produced  upon  the  mind 
through'  a  certain  ner^'e  by  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Thirst, 
pain,  heat,  cold,  are  sensations  in  a  similar  sense.  Nausea  is  a  sensa- 
tion produced  by  some  injurious  substance  acting  upon  the  coats  of 
the  stomach. 

Sire nfth  of  Sensatloii.  —  Some  sensations  are  much  stronger  than 
others;  some  are  very  intense.  A  very  strong 'sensation  is  called  a 
feeling.  It  is  common  to  say,  "  I  feel  cold,"  or,  "  I  feel  hot"  We 
simply  mean  by  this,  that  the  temperature  of  the  weather  makes  a 
very  powerful  impression  upon  us. 

Kinds  of  SensatioDt  —  Sensations  are  either  pleasurable  or  painful. 
Pleasurable  sensations  ari.se  from  the  proper  exercise  of  some  healthy 
part  of  the  body ;  and  they  are  a  suitable  reward  for  any  care  the 
mind  may  take  of  the  corporeal  organs. 

The  sensations  arising  from  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  are  pleas- 
urable. The  muscles  find  a  sort  of  enjoyment  in  action.  He  who 
leads  a  sedentary  life,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  loses  much  enjoy- 
ment. Hence  there  is  pleasure  in  labor;  and  the  working  man, 
though  often  pitied  by  the  wealthy,  is  generally  the  happiest  of  men. 
The  eye  and  the  ear,  when  directed  to  agreeable  sights  and  sounds, 
derive  the  most  agreeable  sensations  from  exercise.  The  air  of  a 
beautiful  spring  morning  gives  impressions  which  none  can  describe, 
but  which  all  know  to  be  delightfuL  These  impressions  are  well 
fitted  to  reward  us  for  taking  at  that  season,  in  the  open  air,  the  ex- 
ercise we  so  much  need. 

Moral  Uses  of  Sensatioiis.  —  How  little  we  reflect  upon  the  amount 
of  happiness  it  is  in  our  power  to  create  by  making  agreeable  impres- 
sions upon  others.  A  civil  and  polite  address  makes  a  pleasant  im- 
pression. A  kind  word,  fitly  spoken,  makes  the  heart  glad.  Heads 
of  families  might  do  much  to  increase  the  happiness  of  their  domes- 
tics in  the  kitchen  by  meeting  them  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
dropping  in  their  ear,  now  and  then,  a  word  of  approval     Such  little 


acts  of  benevolence  are  easily  perfoimed,  and  they  make  the  moHt 
agreeable  and  lasting  impresaioos  upon  persons  in  the  lower  stations 
of  life,  —  creating  attachments,  in  fact,  which  end  only  with  death, 
and  w^hich  in  hours  of  future  sorrow,  which  come  to  all,  may  refresh 
us  like  springs  of  water  in  the  desert 

Full  many  a  shaft  ml  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ; 
Full  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
May  heal  a  wounded  heart  that 's  broken. 

In  aiming  to  make  agreeable  impressions  upon  domestics,  we  should 
be  governed  by  the  simple  desire  to  create  happiness.  Their  sources 
of  happiness  are  comparatively  few.  They  spend  their  days  below- 
stairs,  —  shut  out  from  a  portion  of  the  light  of  day,  and  from  the 
refining  influences  of  the  drawing-room, — having  little  time  for  rent 
or  for  recreation.  How  unfeeling  to  treat  such  persons  with  harshness, 
to  wear  a  frowning  face  in  their  presence,  aud  thus  wither  the  few 
flowers  of  happiness  which  bloom  around  them ! 

Every  human  being  is  endowed  with  the  beautiful  nervous  organ- 
ism of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  is  daily  receiving  impressions,  pleas- 
urable or  painful,  from  thousands  of  sources.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  touch  delicately  this  sensitive  structure. 
Wives  may  add  much  to  the  happiness,  and  I  may  say,  to  the  aiTec- 
tion  of  their  husbands,  by  always  wearing  a  pleasant  face ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  wife  may  be  made  light  and  glad  by  gentle  words  from 
the  husband.  We  cannot  but  love  those  who  make  pleasurable  im- 
pressions upon  us,  and  we  necessarily  dislike  such  as  impress  us  pain- 
fnlly;  Most  of  the  coldness  and  alienations  which  grow  up  between 
the  heads  of  families,  spring  from  the  habit,  of  one  of  the  parties,  of 
saying,  or  doing,  or  looking  something  which  painfully  impresses  the 
other.  A  woman  who  habitually  wears  a  ^sour"  face^  cannot  be 
loved  either  by  her  husband  or  her  children.  The  man  or  the  woman 
who'  desires  to  be  loved,  must  cultivate  a  manner,  a  look,  a  speech,  a 
life,  the  whole  scope  of  which  is  fitted  to  make  pleasurable  impres- 
sions upon  others.     It  is  against  nature  to  love  what  gives  us  pain. 

Afpreeabie  SeiisatkNH,  a  Source  of  Health.  —  Pleasurable  sensations 
not  only  beget  love,  and  increase  happiness,  but  they  add  much  to 
heahh.  They  exhilarate  the  spirits  and  drive  away  melancholy. 
Travelling  promotes  health  and  prolongs  life,  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  pleasing  impressions  it  makes  upon  the  mind. 

Care  oi  the  Sick*  —  If  the  above  statements  be  correct,  how  im- 
portant that  the  sick  should  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  have  none  but 
agreeable  sensations  made  upon  them,  ilfany  a  life  has  been  sacri" 
ficed  to  the  peevish  temper  of  a  nurse.  When  the  nerves  are  weak 
from  disease,  even  slight  causes  make  powerful  impressions ;  and  if 
these  impressions  are  of  a  painful  kind,  the  results  are  roost  deplora- 
ble. To  treat  harshly  the  sick,  especially  those  whose  nervous  system 
is  broken,  implies  either  great  thoughtlessness,  or  extreme  cruelty.    A 
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single  hanh  word,  which  wonld  acaroely  move  one  when  weU,  may 
send  the  same  person,  when  sick,  ahno«t  to  distiaction.  Every  word 
spoken  to  persons  in  sickness  sbonkL  thereforei  be  gentle  and  sooth- 
ing. Every  feature  of  the  &oe  shookl  exj^ess  either  cheerfulness, 
or  tenderness  and  pity. 

As  the  painfnl  impressions,  which  disease  is  making,  tends  to  de- 
press the  spirits  and  create  melancholy,  it  is  not  expected  that  persons 
when  sick  will  exhibit  as  amiable  tempers  as  when  well;  and  for 
this,  all  dae  allowance  must  be  made. 

Effed  vpM  the  MqMMttiOB. — This  leads  me  to  say  that  pleasnra- 
ble  sensations  improve  the  temper  and  disposition.  This  is  a  fact  of 
very  great  importance,  and  parents  should  never  lose  sight  of  it  in 
dealing  with  their  children.  There  are  few  children  but  would  grow 
up  amiable  and  useful  members  of  society,  were  they  dealt  with  in 
the  gentle  and  tender  manner  which  their  young  and  impresi«ible 
natures  require.  From  the  moment  the  young  mind  wakes  to  intel- 
ligence, it  will  be  occupied  with  something.  Parents  and  guardians 
should  aim,  therefore,  to  turn  it  to  all  those  things  which  will  impress 
it  pleasantly,  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  no  harm.  Exercise,  songs, 
playthings,  flowers,  —  to  these  and  other  entertainments  it  should  be 
led  by  gentle  hands.  No  thoughtful  parent  will  ever  pain  a  child  by 
harsh  threats  and  denunciations,  or  shock  it  by  an  oath. 

Bdd  Effect  of  Unpleasant  Sensations.  —  If  pleasurable  sensations 
improve  the  health  and  temper,  unpleasant  ones  do  just  the  opposite. 
They  break  down  the  health,  and  spoil  the  disposition. 

They  are  intended  to  give  us  a  warning  of  impending  injury. 
Thus,  we  have  painful  sensations  when  we  have  overworked  the  body 
or  mind.  The  sensation  of  weariness  tells  us  that  the  muscles  have 
worked  as  long  as  their  good  requires,  and  that  they  need  rest  Were 
this  sensation  unheeded,  exhaustion  and  entire  prostration  would  be 
the  result. 

When  fatigue  begins  to  be  felt,  either  of  body  or  mind,  the  sensa- 
tion may  be  dissipated  by  strong  tea,  or  intoxicating  drink,  or  opium ; 
but  to  drive  it  away  in  this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  working  longer, 
is  wrong,  and  leads,  in  the  end,  to  disease  or  exhaustion.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advocates  of  our  time  is  dependent 
upon  opium  for  the  stimulus  to  carry  him  through  his  extraordinary 
iiights  of  eloquence ;  but  his  restless  motion  and  nervous  face  remind 
us  that  he  has  bent  his  bow  very  nearly  to  the  snapping  point,  and 
that  a  sudden  collapse  of  his  vital  powers,  at  no  distant  day,  may 
be  feared  as  the  result  of  such  tension. 

Persons  in  affliction,  whose  spirits  are  depressed  and  broken  by 
sorrow,  should  have  their  thoughts  turned  away  from  all  sombre  ob- 
jects and  contemplations.  They  should  be  taken  into  the  open  sun- 
light, and  be  diverted  by  the  beautiful  things  of  nature.  They  should 
visit  cheerful  society,  and  open  their  hearts  to  pleasurable  impres- 
sions. 

When  we  permit  any  part  of  the  body  to  remain  idle,  neglecting 
to  use  it  as  much  as  we  ought,  unpleasant  sensations  remind  us  of 


our  fault.  The  musicleSf  when  unufied,  waste  away  and  become  feeble. 
ThU  its  sure  to  produce  an  uneasy,  nervous  state  of  feeling,  which 
says  to  us  as  plamly  as  a  sensation  can,  that  the  muscles  are  hungry 
for  exercise,  and  that  it  is  injurious  to  let  them  rest  longer. 

Need  of  a  Healfliy  Rraiii* —  In  order  that  we  may  get  correct  ideas 
of  the  external  world,  it  is  necessary  that  the  brain,  the  nerves,  and 
the  organs  of  sense  through  which  sensations  are  made  tipon  the 
mind,  should  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  in- 
struments of  sensation  be  diseased,  the  sensation  cannot  be  natural, 
and  will  make  a  false  report  to  the  mind.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, therefore,  that  the  brain  should  be  sound. 

Improper  Intemuurlages.  —  This  organ,  like  every  other,  may  in- 
herit disease  from  parents.  Insanity,  which  springs  from  a  diseased 
brain,  is  often  hereditary.  When  both  parents  are  diseased,  the  olT- 
spring  are  of  course  more  liable  to  partake  of  their  defects.  Among 
the  wealthy,  and  particularly  among  the  royal  families  in  Europe, 
nervous  diseases  and  sterility  are  very  common.  This  arises^,  in  a 
great  part,  from  intermarriages  among  blood  relations,  —  a  practice 
under  which  any  people  will  degenerate,  and  finally  perish.  The 
wisdom  of  the  (Jld  Testament  prohibition  of  marriage  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of 
philosophers,  and  the  experience  of  mankind.  When  a  man  commits 
the  folly  of  marrying  his  first  cousin,  he  generally  either  has  no  issue, 
or  bis  children  are  afflicted  with  deafness,  or  some  shocking  form  of 
nervous  disease.  Let  those  who  will  transmit  to  their  descendants  a 
sonixi  mind  in  a  sound  body,  observe  the  laws  of  life,  and  avoid  all 
marriages  with  blood  relations. 

!leed  of  a  Good  Simply  of  Blood. —  For  a  proper  performance  of 
its  duties,  the  brain  requires  and  receives  a  larger  supply  of  blood 
than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  One  tenth  of  all  the  blood  goes 
to  this  important  organ,  u  the  quantity  or  quality  be  materially 
lessened  or  changed,  great  disturbance  of  the  brain  follows.  A  large 
loss  of  blood  occasions  dizziness  and  fainting.  If  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  too  much  carbonic  acid  gas  be  breathed,  as  in  a  deep 
well,  the  blood  is  not  vitalized  in  the  lungs,  so  as  to  sustain  the  brain, 
and  unconsciousness  soon  follows.  If  the  air  be  vitiated  in  any  way, 
or  have  its  oxygen  extracted,  as  in  large  assemblies,  where  it  \:^ 
breaihed  over  several  times,  it  becomes  unfit  to  support  the  brain,  and 
the  result  is  languid  feelings,  inability  to  apply  the  mind,  headache, 
fainting,  hysterics,  and  other  nervous  manifestations. 

TentlliitkHl.  —  This  shows  the  great  necessity  of  having  dwelling:*, 
churches,  and  school-houses  well  ventilated. 

Were  a  good  system  of  ventilation  adopted  in  all  our  churches, 
ministers  would  seldom  preach  to  sleeping  audiences.  A  congrega- 
tion sitting  in  one  of  our  places  of  public  worship,  where  the  air  in  a 
single  afternoon  is  as  many  times  used  over  as  the  minister's  sermons 
are  in  a  lifetime,  can  neither  hear  with  attention,  nor  comprehend  with 
clearness. 
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In  our  school-houses,  the  ventilation  is  quite  as  bad,  and  the  conse- 
quences worse,  because  they  are  occupied  six  hours  in  the  day  instead 
of  three,  and  six  days  in  the  week  in  place  of  one.  In  the  small  school- 
houses  which  our  children  filled  to  overflowing  in  former  years,  in 
which  there  was  no  ventilation,  unless  thev  happened  to  be  blessed 
with  an  old-lEaishioned  chimney  and  fire-place,  the  effects  upon  the 
nervous  system  of  the  children  was  deplorable.  Many  of  the  dis- 
eases which  afllict  the  present  generation  of  men  and  women,  had 
their  origin  in  the  bad  air  of  those  crowded  nurseries  of  education. 

Our  dwellings  were  partly  ventilated  in  olden  time,  when  the  open 
fire-place  received  the  «*  back-log,"  the  «*  top-stick,"  the  "  fore-stick," 
and  other  sticks  to  match ;  but  since  we  have  been  warmed  by  the 
stove  and  the  furnace,  we  have  known  little  of  the  luxury  of  pure  air 
at  the  domestic  hearth. 

Need  of  Exercise  for  the  Brain,  —  Health  requires  that  the  brain 
should  be  properly  occupied  with  vigorous  thought  The  same  rea- 
sons may  be  given  for  this  as  for  the  exercise  of  the  muscles.  It  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 
Use  improves  its  strength  and  vigor, — idleness  causes  it  to  grow 
feeble.  Of  course  the  labor  it  is  put  to  should  be  only  reasonable  in 
amount,  and  should  not  be  too  long  continued  at  any  one  time. 
With  the  weakening  of  the  brain,  the  whole  bodily  forces,  and  indeed 
the  whole  mental  and  moral  character,  fall  into  feebleness  and  decay. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cultivation  and  even  vigorous 
use  of  the  mind,  impairs  health  and  shortens  life.  Just  the  opposite 
is  true.  Many  of  the  most  eminently  intellectual  men,  who  have 
worked  their  brains  hard  all  their  lives,  have  been  distinguished  for 
long  life* 

Bad  Effects  of  Chiing:e  in  Circumstances.  —  No  class  of  persons 

suffer  more  from  nervous  diseases  and  general  ill  health,  than  those 
who,  having  worked  hard  in  early  life,  with  little  or  no  cultivation  of 
the  mind»  are  suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  and  immediately  drop  all 
exercise^  and  fall  into  habits  of  indolence  and  luxury.  The  condition 
of  such  persons  would  be  much  less  pitiable^  did  they  take  up  books 
when  they  lay  by  the  hoe  or  the  broom.  But  they  seldom  do  this. 
Many  a  woman,  in  early  life,  has  felt  the  glow  of  health  in  every 
limb,  and  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  too,  while  scrubbing  the  floor  upon  her 
bands  and  knees,  who  has,  in  subsequent  years,  reclined  in  misery 
upon  her  damask-covered  lounge,  and  wondered  that  she  could  not 
have  the  health  of  other  days.  Let  her  cultivate  her  brain,  live  tem- 
perately, and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  life  may  again  have  real 
pleasures  for  her. 

Diseretion  in  Exertisiii;  fhe  Brain.  —  In  exercising  the  brain  we 
must  use  discretion.  We  must  not  sit  down  in  the  morning,  and  ply 
it  with  work  during  the  whole  day,  without  rest.  This  would  soon 
bring  upon  it  disease,  or  premature  decay.  It  should  be  worked  only 
until  it  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  fatigue.  Then  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  rest ;  or,  what  is  better,  be  turned  to  some  new  subject,  of 
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a  lighter,  or  a  different  character.     This  often  rests  the  brain  better 
than  to  entirely  suspend  its  action. 

Overworkiiis  the  Rrain  in  ChOdhood.  —  Great  care  should  be  used 
not  to  exercise  the  brain  too  much  in  early  life.  Like  other  parts  of 
the  system,  it  is  tender  in  childhood,  and  will  not  bear  prolonged  ex- 
ertion. As  a  general  thing,  children  are  put  to  school  too  early,  and 
made  to  work  their  brains  too  hard.  Great  mischief  arises  from  this 
source.  Children  are  bom  with  larger  brains  now  than  formerly ;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  upon  a  child  of  ten  years,  a  head 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  an  adult  Children  run  to  brain.  Precocity 
in  development  of  brain  and  mind  is  common.  The  results  of  stim- 
ulating and  hastening  the  unfolding  of  such  minds  are  deplorable. 
In  such  children,  the  brain  should  be  the  last  thing  to  be  cultivated. 
We  need  not  urge  its  growth.  It  will  come  forward  fast  enough  in 
spite  of  us.  Our  chief  aim  should  be  to  harden  and  fortify  the  general 
constitution,  so  that  the  noble  brain  which  it  is  required  to  bear  up 
and  sustain,  may  long  be  its  crown  and  glory. 

Yet  parents  axe  proud  of  their  precocious  children,  and  often  revrr^^ 
this  rule.  They  do  it  thoughtlessly,  and  would  be  terribly  starued, 
could  they  suddenly  look  into  the  future,  and  see  the  results  of  their 
folly.  Could  they  do  so,  they  would  see  inflammation  and  softening  of 
the  brain,  epilepsy,  insanity,  paralysis,  apoplexy,  with  all  the  horrors 
of  uudescribed  and  indescribable  nervous  amctions,  which,  though 
without  a  name,  have  a  terrible  reality. 

Md  Feople's  Brates.  —  Persons  in  advanced  life  should  be  particn* 
lariy  careful  not  to  overwork  the  brain.  In  middle  life  it  recovers 
easily  from  great  fatigue.  In  the  decline  of  life,  its  powers  of  recov* 
ery  are  feeble.  A  single  exhaustion  may  cause  its  fatal  collapse.  Old 
age  should  be  distinguished  for  gentleness  and  moderation.  The 
journey  of  the  down-hiU  of  life  should  be  made  by  short  and  easy 
stages,  through  regions  of  diversified  beauty.' 

A  Supply  of  Bload.  —  Every  part  of  the  system,  when  hard  at  work, 
needs  and  must  have  a  very  lai^  supply  of  pure  blood.  Without 
this,  it  is  torpid  and  inactive.  To  cause  the  blood  to  flow  to  any 
particnla:if  P&rt,  it  must  be  exercised.  The  lumberman,  when  in  the 
forest  in  extreme  cold  weather,  stamps  his  feet  violently  upon  the 
ground,  or  beats  them  against  a  log,  and  whips  bis  hands  around  his 
iMxly ;  and  in  this  way  makes  them  red  and  warm  with  a  new  supply 
of  blood.  The  stomach,  when  it  has  received  a  supply  of  food,  be« 
gins  earnestly  to  turn  it  over ;  and  by  this  exercise,  and  the  stimulus 
which  the  food  supplies,  it  invites  large .  quantities  of  blood  to  its 
vessels,  and  thus  increases  its  power  to  work.  But  just  in  proportion 
that  it  draws  the  vital  current  to  Uselfj  and  augments  its  own  vital 
force,  it  diminishes  the  blood  in  other  organic  and,  for  the  time  being, 
unfits  them  for  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brain  and  all 
other  working  oreans. 

From  this  it  follows  that  only  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  can  work 
efl^tively  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  improper  to  put  the  brain 
to  hard  work  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  because  the  stomach  then 
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wants  the  blood  to  enable  it  to  digest  the  food  ;  and  if  the  blood  be 
called  off  to  the  brain,  digestion  will  stop.  Nor  should  the  stomach 
be  loaded  with  food  directly  after  long  and  hard  thinking;  for  the 
brain  will  yield  up  the  blood  to  it  only  after  its  own  excitement  has 
had  time  to  subside. 


Sympathetic  NerTons  System. 

The  object  of  this  system  seems  to  be  to  bind  all  parts  of  the  body 
together,  and  to  combine  and  harmonize  their  actions.  It  takes  care 
that  no  part  of  the  system  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  any  other 
part  It  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  digestion,  nutrition,  ab- 
sorption, the  circulation,  etc.  These  are  natural  processes  which 
need  to  go  on  while  the  brain  is  asleep  and  cannot  attend  to  them. 
The  nervous  system,  of  which  I  speak,  presides  over  all  those  func- 
tions which  are  called  involuntary,  —  so  called  because  no  act  of  the 
will  is  needed  for  their  performance.  Secretion,  absorption,  digestion, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  have  to  go  on  while  we  sleep,  as 
well  as  while  we  wake.  Were  an  act  of  the  will  necessary  to  their 
performance,  as  in  walking,  eating,  conversing,  etc,  then  they  would 
have  io  cease  the  moment  the  brain  fell  asleep,  and  death  would  be 
the  result 

The  sympathetic  nerves  apprise  each  part  of  the  system  of  the 
condition  and  wants  of  every  other  part  When  the  lungs  are  in- 
flamed, the  stomach  seems  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  will  receive  no  food, 
because  this  would  aggravate  the  disease  of  the  neighboring  organs. 
Well  would  it  be  if  human  beings  would  exercise  a  like  forbearance, 
and  abstain  from  those  acts  of  self-gratification  which  they  know  will 
injure  their  neighbors. 

Effects  of  Nervous  Mseases.  —  Before  closing  these  observations,  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  terrible  eflects  of  nervous  dis- 
eases which  characterize  the  present  time. 

That  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  afflictive  than  in  former 
years,  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer.  They  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  price  we  pay  for  a  high  civilization, 
and  especially  for  our  republicanism-  Among  us,  every  man  feels  his 
individuality,  and  has  a  motive  for  thinking  and  doing  his  best 
Thought  and  action  are  here  unfettered ;  and  if  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  every  man  acts  as  though  he 
thought  it  was.  The  great  excitement  which  the  struggle  for  wealth 
kindles  and  inflames,  deranges  and  shatters  the  nervous  system  to  a 
shocking  degree. 

And  wealth,  when  obtained,  does  its  full  share  to  weaken  the  nerves. 
It  brings  with  it  high  living,  indolence,  loss  of  energy,  dissipation,  and 
a  weakening  of  the  whole  moral  and  physical  powers.  It  need  not 
do  this;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  does. 

The  result  is,  that,  at  least,  every  other  person  has  some  nervous 
disease,  which  makes  life  a  misery  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  brain 
and  nerves  are  too  much  developed  in  comparison  with  the  develop- 
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meat  of  the  muscles.  Half  our  boys  and  sirls  have  heads  as  large 
as  men  and  women.  It  is  common  to  see  a  boy  or  a  girl  at  ten  taft* 
ing  and  acting  like  a  man  or  woman.  ^I  do  not  mean  by  thisi,  that 
they  imperfectly  imitate  the  actions  of  older  persons.  It  seems  to  be 
natural  to  them.  Their  brains  are  prematurely  developed,  and  their 
acts  and  thoughts  have  the  maturity  of  adult  life. 

What  is  Combif  ? —  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  state  of  things, 
no  man  can  predict  I  sometimes  think  the  race  will  break  down ; 
that  that  which  was  intended  to  be  its  ornament  and  strength,  will  be 
its  destruction.  I  hope  not  Yet  there  is  danger  of  it  Nothing  c  ui 
save  us  but  the  wisdom  to  adopt  such  means  as  will  develop  all  parts 
of  the  sy:«tem  alike.  No  race  of  men  can  stand  for  many  generations 
such  a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  unless  better  means  are  adopted 
to  counterbalance  its  evil  effects  than  are  now  used  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  got  to  pause  in  our  swift  career,  and  look  after  our 
health,  or  we  shall  l>ecome  a  nation  of  maniacs.  No  proof  is  neo<ltH] 
of  what  is  here  said.  There  is  scarce  a  man  or  a  woman  but  has 
in  their  own  person  the  foreshadowing  evidence  of  our  impending 
doom. 

Hopeftil  CoodderafiowL  —  It  is  proper  to  say  the  considerations 
here  presented,  terrible  as  they  are,  are  mitigated  in  some  measure  by 
others  of  a  more  hopeful  character. 

Physiology  and  the  laws  of  life  are  now  better  understood  than  at 
any  former  period.  These  subjects  are  getting  into  our  common 
schools,  and  are  engaging  the  attention  of  our  youth.  Declining 
health  has  already  made  us  think  more  of  the  means  of  preserving 
it,  —  such  as  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  travelling,  and  amusement  To 
encourage  and  intensify  this  hopeful  direction  of  the  public  mind,  I 
propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  these  subjects. 

Food  and  Digestion. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  existence  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  our 
bodies  are  constantly  changing.  Old  particles  of  matter,  when  they 
are  worn  out,  leave  their  places  and  are  thrown  out  of  the  system. 
Were  this  the  whole  of  the  matter,  our  bodies  would  soon  waste 
away,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  us.  But  as  fast  as  the  old  mate- 
rials are  thrown  away,  new  ones  take  their  places ;  and  it  is  solely 
out  of  our  food  that  these  new  materials  are  formed. 

In  order  that  the  food  may  be  well  digested,  it  must  first  be  broken 
into  small  particles  in  the  mouth.  The  act  of  chewing  it,  is  called  mas- 
tication. During  this  act,  if  it  be  well  performed,  a  large  quantity  of 
spittle,  called  saliva,  flows  out  of  a  number  of  glands,  called  salivary 
glands,  and  mixes  with  the  food,  forming  with  it  a  soft  mass.  In  this 
condition,  it  is  thrown  backward  into  the  top  of  the  throat,  called  the 
pharynx.  Here,  a  little  cartilage,  called  the  epiglottis,  drops  down 
upon  the  opening  into  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  prevents  its  en- 
trance into  the  breath  passage ;  and  it  is  pushed  along  into  the  gullet, 
a  tube  which  runs  down  behind  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  and  which 
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phyBicians  eall  the  cetsophagas.  Here  a  saccession  of  muscular  bands, 
in  circular  shape,  contract  upon  it,  one  after  another,  and  force  it 
down  into  the  stomach* 

It  is  important  that  two  things  should  be  secured  while  the  food  is 
in  the  mouth,  namely,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  good  degree  of 
fineness  by  chewing,  and  that  a  proper  amount  of  saliva  should  be 
mixed  with  it  If  the  chewing  were  not  necessary,  teeth  would  not 
have  been  given  us;  and  the  salivary  glands  would  certainly  not  have 
been  put  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  if  the  mixing  of  water  with  our 
food  would  serve  the  purposes  of  digestion  as  well. 

Eatinj;  too  Rapidly. —  The  Americans  have  fallen  Into  a  pernicious 
error  in  eating  their  food  too  rapidly.  Time  is  not  given  to  chew  it 
sufficiently  to  excite  a  full  flow  of  saliva ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed in  a  dry  state,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  persons  taking  a  sip 
of  water  after  every  second  mouthful  to  enable  them  to  force  it  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  a  habit  we  Americans  have  of  cheating  ourselves 
both  of  the  pleasures  and  the  benefits  of  eating ;  for  the  only  real 
pleasure  of  eating  arises  from  the  flavor  of  food  while  retained  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  only  benefit  we  can  derive,  comes  in  consequence  of 
its  proper  digestion. 

The  food  when  received  into  the  stomach  is  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  except  that  it  is,  or  should  be,  ground 
fine  by  the  teeth,  and  well  mixed  with  saliva. 

The  Gastric  Juice.  —  The  stomach,  like  the  mouth,  the  windpipe, 
and  the  gullet,  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane.  The  chief  oflice  of 
this  membrane  is  to  secrete,  or  take  out  of  the  blood,  a  fluid  which 
we  call  gastric  juice,  which  means  stomach  juice ;  for  the  Greek  name 
of  stomach  is  ya<rnip  (gaster).  This  fluid  has  not  much  smell  or 
taste,  and  looks  like  spring  water.  It  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  food, 
which,  when  mixed  with  it,  soon  undergoes  an  important  change, 
which  is  apparent  to  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  si^ht.  What  the 
nature  of  the  gastric  juice  is,  or  how  it  produces  its  eflect  upon  food, 
is  not  certainly  known. 

Too  Much  Cold  Water  at  Heab. — There  are  some  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  formation  of  this  fluid,  of  which  it  is  important 
that  every  person  should  be  apprized. 

Its  quantity  and  quality  depend  on  the  amount  and  healthfulness 
of  the  blood  which  flows  to  the  stomach  during  the  first  stage  of 
digestion.  It  is,  therefore,  injurious  to  drink  large  quantities  of  very 
cold  w^ater  with,  or  immediately  after,  our  meals ;  as  this  will  chill 
the  stomach,  and  repel  the  blood  from  its  vessels,  so  that  but  little  of 
the  juice  can  be  formed.     Digestion,  in  such  case,  must  be  imperfect. 

This  Fluid  not  Secreted  Without  Limit  —  This  fluid  does  not  flow 
into  the  stomach  continuously,  but  only  when  we  swallow  food,  and 
then,  not  as  long  as  we  please  to  eat,  but  merely  till  we  have  taken 
what  the  system  requires.  If,  in  the  amount  we  take,  we  go  beyond 
the  wants  of  nature,  there  will  not  be  fluid  enough  formed  to  dissolve 
it,  and  the  whole  will  be  imperfectly  digested,  and  be  a  source  of  in* 
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jury  rather  than  benefit     This  should  teach  ns  to  be  careful  that  our 
food  be  ouly  reasonable  in  amount. 

Kot  Seeretei  la  SMckness. — When  we  are  sick,  the  jrastric  juice  is 
either  not  formed  at  all,  or  only  in  small  quantities.  Whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  of  lassitude,  and  however  much  we  may  appear  to 
need  food,  at  such  times,  it  is  useless  to  take  it,  for  it  cannot  be  di- 
gested, and  will  only  aggravate  our  disease.  If  the  illness  be  only 
slight,  the  fluid  will  be  formed  to  some  extent,  and  food  may  be  taken 
in  proportion. 

Us  Secretion  fkTored  1^  Cbcerfiilness.  —  A  cheerful  disposition,  and 
a  happy,  lively  frame  of  mind,  are  highly  favorable  to  the  production 
of  the  gastric  juice ;  while  melancholy,  and  anger,  and  grief,  and 
intense  thought  of  business  at  the  hour  of  meab,  greatly  hinder  its 
natural  flow. 

This  should  teach  us  to  go  to  our  meals  with  light  Hearts,  and  to 
make  the  family  board  a  place  of  cheerful  conversation,  and  of  a  light 
and  joyous  play  upon  the  mirthful  feelinss  of  all  present  Should 
any  of  the  family  circle  be  in  the  habit  of  using  vinegar  as  a  condi- 
ment, we  should  never  be  guilty  of  compelling  them  to  extract  it  from 
our  faces.  A  vinegar  face  is  not  easily  excused  anywhere;  at  the 
table  it  is  unpardonable.  A  single  countenance  of  this  description 
will  throw  a  gloom  over  a  tableful  of  naturally  cheerful  persons;  and 
if  habitually  present  at  the  board,  may  finally  spoil  the  digestion  of 
half  a  dozen,  and  entail  dyspepsia  upon  them  for  life. 

The  stomachs  of  the  sick  pour  out  but  very  little  of  this  fluid,  and 
they  can  take  but  a  small  amount  of  food.  It  is  cruef  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  digesting  that  little  by  treating  them  harshly,  and 
filling  them  with  gloomy  and  desponding  feelings.  I,  therefore,  repeat 
the  sidwtance  of  the  advice  given  on  a  previous  page :  Deal  gently 
with  the  sick. 

now  all  this  h  Known* — As  the  stomach  is  wholly  concealed  from 
view,  the  reader  will  very  naturally  ask  how  it  is  known  that  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  poured  into  it  in  certain  states  of  the  mind,  etc,  and  with- 
held in  others.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  so  accurately  known, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  which  opened  the  living  and  working 
stomach  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  a  United  States  Surgeon. 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
but  then  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  had  a  large  part  of  his  side  torn  away, 
and  a  hole  of  considerable  size  made  into  his  stomach,  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  gun.  To  the  surprise  of  his  surgeon,  St  Martin 
rc*covered;  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  stomach  refused  to 
grow  together,  preferring  rather  to  fasten  themselves  to  the  borders  of 
the  breach  in  the  side,  thus  leaving  the  passage  open.  A  kind  of  cur- 
tain grew  down  over  this,  which  prevented  the  food  from  falling  out. 
Dr.  Beaumont,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  instituted  a 
series  of  valuable  experiments,  by  lifting  the  curtain,  and  inserting 
various  articles  of  fooid,  and  witnessing  the  process  of  digestion. 

MoTcment  of  the  Stomach. —  The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach 
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causes  its  muscular  coat  to  contract  and  throw  it  about  from  side  to 
side,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
pulpy  mass,  called  ehgrne.  This,  as  fast  as  it  la  properly  prepared, 
pasties  through  the  pylorus  into  the  upper  bowel,  or  miodeiua*,  called 
also  the  second  itomack, 

Chymt. —  A  certain  witty  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  is 
in  the  habit  of  asking  his  class  if  they  ever  saw  any  chyme;  and 
when  they  answer  no,  as  they 'often  do,  he  calls  their  attention  to 
what  they  occasionally  tiec  in  the  morning,  upon  the  sidewalks,  where 
drttnken  men  have  held  themeclvea  up  by  lamp-posts,  and  left  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs, 

The  pylorus,  or  opening  into  the  bowel,  has  a  very  singular  and 
wise  instinct,  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  When  a  piece  of  food, 
which  hns  not  been  digested,  attempts  to  pass  into  the  bowel,  the 
moment  it  touches  the  inner  surface  of  this  orifice,  it  is  instantly 
thrown  back  by  an  enei^tic  contraction ;  though  a  portion  of  well- 
prepared  chyme  touching  the  same  opening  immediately  after,  is 
allowed  to  pass  on  unchallenged. 

€liyle> — The  chyme,  when  it  reaches  the  duodenum,  seems  to  cause 
the  liver  to  secrete  bile,  and  the  pancreas  to  produce  the  pancreatic 
juice.  These  two  fluids  are  conveyed  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
second  stomach,  and  are  there  mixed  with  the  chyme,  and  cause  it  to 
separate  into  a  delicate,  white  fluid,  called  chi/ie,  and  a  residuum, 
which,  being  worthless,  is  pushed  onward,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
body. 

Bile  In  tbe  Stomncli.  —  Most  persons  suppose  that  bile  is  generally 
found  in  the  slomach;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  thrown  up  by 
vomiting,  because  in  that  act,  the  action  both  of  Ihe  firat  and  the 
second  stomach  is  reversed,  and  the  bile  is  forced  up  from  the  duode- 
num, —  taking  a  direction  the  opposite  of  its  usual  course. 

Desdnatlon  of  the  Chyle.  —  The  chyle  being  separated  from  the 
dregs,  is  pushed  onward  in  its  course 
by  the  worm-like  motion  of  the  in-  *' 

testine  ;  and  as  it  passes  along,  it  is 
gradually  sucked   up   by  thousands 
of  very  small  vessels,  whose  mouths  i 
open  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  1 
bowel.    These  little  vessels  are  called  1 
laclca/s,  from   the    Latin   word   lac, 
which    means    milk,    brciinsc    they 
drink  this  white,  milky  fluid.     Fig- 
ure 01  shows  a  section  of  the  small 
bowel,  turned  inside  out,  and  covered 
with  the  villi,  or  root-like  fdaments, 
closely  set  upon  its  surface,  fur  ab- 
sorbing the  chyle,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  the  lacteals  take  (heir  rise. 

In  these  lacteals,  and  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  chyle  is  grada- 
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ally  changed,  so  as  to   approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the   nature 
fn.aL  ^f  ^he   blood;   but  prcciwly  what  the 

change  ix,  or  how  it  is  effected,  is  not 
known.  Several  men  have  published 
their  theories  upon  these  points,  and 
the  writer  has  opinions  upon  them ; 
bat  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  »ay  that  the  fluid  is  carried  by  the 
lacteala  to  the  thoracic  duct,  through 
which  it  is  conveyed  into  a  large  vein 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it 
is  poured  into  the  blood,  ^d  becomes, 
after  going  through  the  lungs  and  ex- 
periencing another  and  a  vital  change, 
the  material  out  of  which  our  bodies 
are  daily  and  hourly  new-created. ' 

Figure  6^  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  stomach,  bowels,  etc :  9,  being  the 
stomach;  10,  10,  the  liver;  1,  the  gall 
bladder ;  2,  the  duct  which  conveys  the 
bile  to  4,  which  is  the  dnodennm ;  3,  is 
the  pancreas ;  5,  the  cesophagus ;  A, 
the  auodenum ;  B,  the  bowels ;  C,  the 
junction  of  the  small  intestines  with 
the  colon ;  D,  the  appendix  vermiform 
mis;  E,  the  coecnm;  F,  the  ascending 
colon  ;  G,  the  transverse  colon ;  H,  the 
Did  flexure ;  J,  the  rectum. 

Nattire  and  Destination  of  Food. 

The  food  which  man  requires  for  hia  eopport  and  development  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  inoi^anic^  and  the  organic  The  first  of  these  em- 
braces certain  mineral  substances,  as  common  salt,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, iron,  and  lime,  either  in  combination  or  separate. 

These  are  not  generally  recltoned  as  aliments,  and  yet  no  human 
being  can  live  without  them.  In  their  absence,  the  body  decays,  dis- 
integrates, and  perishes.  Common  salt  is  comiw^ed  of  muriatic  add 
and  soda.  The  first  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  gtistric  juic<', 
and  the  latter  promotes  the  secretiou  of  bile.  Sulphur  is  found  in 
several  of  the  tissues,  particularly  in  the  muscles.  Phosphorus  united 
to  fatty  matter,  is  highly  honored  in  forming  a  portion  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  and  is  also  combined  with  oxygen  and  lime  to  make  the 
earthy  or  hard  part  of  bones. 

Fonild  in  Food.  —  These  articles  it  is  not  necessary  often  to  intro- 
duce into  the  system  in  a  separate  state.  They  are  contained,  in 
larger  or  smaller  proportions,  in  most  articles  of  food ;  and  man  always 
suti'era,  as  all  animals  do,  from  their  absence.     Common  salt  is  found 
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in  the  flesh  of  animals,  in  milk,  and  in  eg^  It  b  not  very  abundant 
in  plants ;  and  we  all  know  how  eagerly  domestic  animals  devour  it 
when  it  is  given  to  them,  and  how  constantly  wild  cattle  resort  to  the 
salt  springs,  which,  in  the  great  West,  are  called  "buflalo  licks." 
Lime  exists  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In  wheat 
flour  we  get  it  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  that  is,  as  phos- 
phate  of  lime.  Lime  exists,  too,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, in  all  hard  water.  Iron  is  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  milk, 
in  animal  flesh,  in  potatoes,  pears,  cabbages,  mustard,  and  other  arti- 
cles. Sulphur  we  get  in  flesh,  eggs,  and  milk ;  and,  as  sulphate  of 
lime,  in  spring  and  river  water.  Phosphorus  is  derived  from  eggs  and 
milk ;  and  flesh,  bread,  fmits,  and  husks  of  grain,  commonly  called 
bran,  contain  even  a  larger  proportion  than  we  need  in  our  diet. 

Ori^Die  Food. —  The  organic  elements  of  man's  food,  which  in  bulk 
embrace  almost  the  whole  of  it,  remain  to  be  considered.  In  the 
anim*al  economy  they  serve  two  great  purposes.  A  part  of  the  arti- 
cles which  compose  them  are  blood-formers,  out  of  which  all  the 
tissues  are  made, —  the  other  part  produce  fati,  which  serves  to  warm 
the  body  by  being  burned  with  oxygen.  These  articles  are  derived 
partly  from  the  vegetable  and  partly  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Divided  into  Foar  Groops. —  For  convenience,  these  articles  may 
be  divided  into  four  groups.  For  the  &rst, 
sugar  stands  as  a  type.  We  therefore  call 
it  the  saccharine  group.  It  embraces  starch, 
gum,  and  the  fibre  of  wood.  These  arti- 
cles may  all  be  converted  into  sugar  by  a 
simple  chemical  process.  Figure  63  gives  a 
microscopic  view  of  the  granules  of  starch. 

The  second  grovp  we  call  the  alea^nous. 
It  is  composed  of  oily  substances,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  whether  the  ani- 
mal or  the  vegetable  ^^'orld. 

The  third  grovp  is  the  a/b«minous.  A 
good  type  of  it  is  the  white  of  egg. 

The  fourth  is  the  gejatinous,  cit  jelly  group. 

First  and  Second  Groups,  Snpporters  of  Respiration.  —  The  articles 
composing  the  first  and  second  groups  are  analogous  in  composition, 

aW  cowXanmi^  oxygen,  hydrogeti^anii  carbon.  They  are  what  Liebig 
calls  supporters  of  respiration ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  in  more 
comprehensible  terms,  that  thoy  are  supporters  of  combustion.  They 
are  the  fuel  which  warms  vs.  They  keep  the  fires  going,  frotn  which 
arises  all  the  hciit  we  have  in  our  bodies.  But  they  arc  destitute  of 
nitrogen,  and,  on  this  account,  they  are  not  blood- formers,  and  cannot 
be  worked  into  ilesh.     Hence,  man  cannot  live  on  thi^m. 

The  food  articles  embraced  in  the  third  and  fourth  groups,  also 
contain  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  to  these  they  add  nilro- 
geit.  This  fourth  component  part,  which  forms  only  a  small  portion 
of  them,  gives  them,  for  some  reason  never  explained;  the  peculiar 
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quality  of  producing  blood  and  flesh.     They  are  the  raw  materials, 
oot  of  which  onr  bodies  are  reconstmcted  from  day  to  day. 

Feed  a  man  ever  so  largely  upon  sugar,  stafch,  gum,  and  oils,  and 
he  will  starve  as  certainly  as  if  he  were  allowed  nothing  but  water. 

Htmes  of  Two  fireat  DlTlsioiis  of  Food.  —  The  possession  or  noit- 
possession  of  nitrogen,  then,  is  what  distinguishes  from  each  other 
the  two  great  classes  of  food-articles.  Those  which  contain  nitrosen 
have  been  called  fdlrog^nized^  and  those  which  are  destitute  of  it, 
fum-niiroffemzed  compounds.  As  nitrogen  is  often  called  azote^  the 
former  <uass  are  more  frequently  named  azoiized;  the  latter,  non* 
azoiized. 

Ijdt  the  reader  now  fix  it  in  his  mind  that  the  Hxatized  articles  of 
food  produce  blood  and  flesh ;  the  non-azotized,  heat ;  and  he  will 
have  the  key  to  understand  much  of  what  is  to  be  said,  and  likewise 
to  unlock  many  of  the  mysteries  of  diet 

Kotritfon  TiiMe.  —  Taking  human  milk  as  the  standard,  and  ex- 
pressing the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains  by  100,  the  following 
table  shows  the  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  principal  flesh- 
producing  articles  of  food,  and  consequently  their  power  or  forming 
the  tissues : 


TROETABLB. 


Rice, 

Rye, 

Com,  -        -        -        -        - 

Barley,  ------ 

Oats, 

Whest,  --..•--    144 


81 
106 
125 
125 
138 


Potatoes, 
Turnips, 
Carrots, 
Peas, 
Beana,  - 


84 
106 
150 
239 
320 


Hiiinan  l^lilk. 
Cows*  Milk, 
Ovster, 
Yolk  of  Eggs, 
v/oeese,  ' 

Eel,    - 
Pork-Ham, 
Salmon, 


ANIMAL. 

-  100  White  of  E55?,        -        ...  845 
237.  Herring, 910 

-  305  Haddock, 816 

305  Pigeon, 756 

331-447  Lamb, 833 

428  Mutton, 852 

-  807  Veal, Dll 

610  Beef, 942 


Mher  Standards  of  Talne. — We  must  not  infer  that  those  articles 
which  have  most  nitrogen  are  necessarily  best  adapted  for  human 
•diet  because  they  are  the  most  effective  blood-producers.  In  deciding 
the  value  of  an  article  for  food,  other  things  are  to  be  looked  at  bt> 
side  its  nutritive  qualities.  Those  which  are  poor  in  nitrogen,  are 
rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  are  well  fitted  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  nourishing  and  warming  the  body  at  the  samU  time.  The 
fitness  of  an  article  for  diet,  depends  very  much  upon  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  digested  and  assimilatea.  If  an  article, 
having  a  great  deal  Qf  nitrogen,  and  being  very  nutritive,  is  with 
great  ditficulty  reduced  in  the  stomach  by  the  digestive  process,  it 
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may  be  much  less  desirable  for  food  than  one  which  is  digested  aixl 
assimilated  easily,  but  is  much  poorer  in  nutritive  qualities. 

Hettt-f«endB|f  Fnoi  Articles.  —  The  reader  has  before  him  the 
principal  blood  and  tissue-forming  food  articles.  Those  which  we 
reckon  as  fuel,  or  heat-generators,  are  chiefly  oils,  sugar,  starch,  fieirina, 
nago,  arrow-root,  tapioca^  gnnis,  etc.  These  are  less  essential  than  the 
others ;  for  the  blood-forming  articles  have  within  them  the  elements 
out  of  which  fat  is  formed  in  the  process  of  assimilation ;  for  many 
of  them  contain  starch  ;  and  this,  in  the  human  oi^nism,  is  changed 
into  fat  The  amount  of  starch  in  some  of  these  articles  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wheat  floor,  good  quality,  100,  contains  65  to  66  parts  in  100  pure  starcL 

Wheat,  ... 

Barley  meal, 

Barley,         -        -        - 

Rye,  -        -        . 

Buckwheat,  ... 

Indian  Com,     - 

Rice,    .... 

Peas, 

White  Beans, 

In  the  Nutrittre  Food  Articles,  there  is  a  fixed  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  elements  of  the  tissue-formers  and  the  heat-producers, 
which  they  contain.  Out  of  a  few  of  them  Baron  Liebig  has  con- 
structed the  following  table : 


lOS 

u 

53  '•  56 

44 

44 

44 

119 

M 

64  "  65 

U 

44 

44 

130 

II 

37  «  37 

44 

44 

a 

111 

l( 

44  "  47 

U 

U 

4i 

108 

44 

43  ''  44 

44 

44 

44 

138 

44 

65  «<  66 

44 

44 

44 

171 

M 

85  <'  86 

44 

a 

44 

69 

U 

88  «'  39 

44 

44 

M 

59 

44 

37  •*  38 

tf 

14 

U 

For  every  ten  parts  of  blood  and  tissue-formers  there  are,  — 


In  Wheat  flour,  10 

In  Rye  meal,  10 

In  Oatmeal,  10 

In  Buckwheat,  10 


46  In  Barley,        *      10 

-  57  In  Rice,  10     - 
50  In  White  potatoes,  10 

-  130  In  Blue  potatoes,     10     - 


57 

-  123 

86 

-  180 


Met  a  Complex  Subject. —  From  the  facts  and  tables  now  presented, 
it  appears  that  the  question  of  diet  is  one  of  complexity ;  and  that 
the  determination  of  its  several  points,  require  that  a  number  of  things 
should  be  taken  into  the  account.  First,  in  deciding  the  usefulness 
of  any  article,  we  may  inquire  respecting 

Its  Digestibility. —  If  an  article  be  not  digestible,  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence how  much  or  how  little  albumen,  starch,  or  nitrogen  it  may 
contain.  The  first  and  most  important  inquiry  respecting  it  is,  is  it 
digestible  ?  If  not,  it  is  to  be  rejected ;  for,  whatever  other  qualities 
it  may  have,  it  can  only  injure  the  stomach,  and  embarrass  the  whole 
system. 

The  following  table  will  be  useful  to  the  reader,  though  I  do  not 
set  it  down  as  reliable  in  all  cases.  There  is  often  a  great  difference 
in  the  ease  with  which  different  stomachs  will  digest  the  same  foocL 
Many  stomachs  are  afflicted  with  what  is  called  an  idiosyncrasy,  —  a 
habit,  peculiar  to  itself,  of  rejecting,  or  refnsigg  to  digest,  some  one, 
or  more,  articles  which  are  acceptable  to  all  other  stomachs.     This 


table  shows  tite  length  of  time  required  for  digesting  the  several  arti- 
cles in  the  stomaob  of  St  Martin,  as  shown  by  the  expeiiments  of 
Dr.  Beaomont : 


Boiled. 
Boiled. 
Boded. 


Broiled.. 


lUw. . . . 
R.W. . . . 
Boiled.. 
Rtir. . . . 
Broiled.. 


Boiled.. 
R»w. . . . 
Roaated. 
Boiled  .. 


Wuned.. 
BroOed... 


Baked. 
Raw... 
Boiled. 

Baked. 


Broiled  .  . 
Roarted  .. 
Bn]>led.  . . 
Beked  ... 
Boiled  . . . 
Boiled  nft 
'Brmled.  ,t 
Boiled  . . . 


Pork,  Moendj  Nited    Raw.  . 

Soap,  chicken Boiled  . . . 

OyMen,tK*h iRosiled. 

Pork,  recenit]'  ulted   JBroiled. . . 

Pork  Meak iBroUed. . 

Corn  bread |Baked.. 

Muttm,  freak. . 
Carrot,  oruue. . 

BeeTm^,  lea^>  dry   I 
Bi«ad  wheat,  &e«h. .  .'Baked  . 

Butter 'Mehed.. 

Cbeew,  dd,  (tn>ns 
Eggt,IM. 

Flounder,  fresh. 
Ojaten,  freth. 
Potatoee,  Iiiih 
Soup,  ■tnttoD. 


Due  kt,  wild 
Pork,  reeently 
Suet,  naHoa 

Veal,fre«h 

Pork,  fat  and  lean 
Suet,  beef,  freih . . 
Tendon  


This  table  may  be  considered  an  giving  &  general  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive digestibility  of  the  food-articles  contained  in  it  If  not  found 
exactly  right  in  each  individual  case,  it  can  be  rectiiied  by  experience. 
The  experience  of  no  other  individual's  stomach  ^  und 

precisely  like  that  of  St  Martin's,  —  though  in  its  s,  it 

may  be  sufficiently  similar  to  make  his  valaable.  )rin- 

ciples  of  conduct  may  be  learned  ^m  the  experiei  The 

particular  application  most  come  from  our  own  exp  son. 


■Nfcitttfltty 


-The  rapidity  with  which ^ny 
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article  ia  digested  will  vary  with  the  amoant  taken.  A  larger  quan- 
tity than  is  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  eyatem,  will  be  digested 
more  slowly  than  the  proper  amount ;  whilf ,  on  the  other  baud,  an 
insuificient  supply  begets  an  inability  to  reduce  in  the  stomach  ev«n 
the  small  quantity  taken.  "We  may  err  in  taking  too  little  food  as 
well  as  in  taking  too  much ;  though  the  former  error  is  mach  less 
likely  to  occur  than  the  latter. 

Chooslllg  Food  fn  HI  Health.  —  But  in  deciding  the  kind  and 
amowtU  of  food,  we  must  be  guided  not  only  by  ita  digestibility,  but 
by  the  state  of  the  health. 

If  we  find  the  stomach  apparently  in  good  working  condition,  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  properly  whatever  is  submitted  to  its  action,  and 
yet  we  are  for  some  cause  losing  flesh  and  strength,  we  should  resort 
not  only  to  the  most  nutritious  of  the  albuminous  group  of  the  azo- 
tized  articles,  but  likewise  to  the  oleaginous  group  of  the  non-azotized. 
AVe  want  a  great  amount  of  nutriment,  and  we  need  oils  to  make  fat. 
This  is  the  kind  of  food  generally  wanted,  in  constitutional  consump- 
tion. 

In  fevers,  but  little  food  can  be  disposed  of  at  best ;  and  that  little 
must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  its  mildness  and  its  unatimulating 
qualities.  Generally  the  farinaceous  or  starchy  articles  are  most  suit- 
able, because  they  have  no  stimulating  and  irritating  qualities,  and 
especially  because  they  furnish  fuel  to  be  burned  with  oxygen,  and 
thus  take  the  place  of  the  animal  tissues,  which  are  being  rapidly 
consumed  with  this  devouring  element.  In  fever,  oxygen  ia  literally 
burning  up  the  body.  In  this  state  of  the  system,  this  element  ac- 
quires, by  some  means,  a  singular  affinity  for  the  tissues';  and,  uniting 
with  them  rapidly,  forms  a  true  combustion.  The  physician  who 
throws  to  this  devouring  agent  some  of  the  mild,  non-azotized  articles 
which  ofier  it  stronger  affinities  than  it  finds  in  the  tissues,  is  as  wise 
as  he  who  tosses  his  dog  to  a  hungry  lion  to  avoid  being  devoured 
himself. 

Exercise  to  be  Considered.  —  In  deciding  the  diet,  the  amount  of 
exercise  is  not  less  important  to  be  considered  than  the  health.  The 
farmer,  who  works  in  the  open  air,  and  uses  his  muscles  a  great  deal, 
wants  considerably  more  nutrUiv?,  as  well  as  more  combustive,  food 
than  one  who  leads  a  sedentary  life.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  he  requires  more  of  the  flesh-forming 
articles ;  and  as  he  breathes  deeper,  and  takes  in  more  oxygen,  he 
needs  more  of  the  supporters  of  respiration,  —  the  sugars,  oils,  and 
starchy  aliments. 

Dea  g  to  the  table  which  shows  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen ii  food-articles,  the  reader  will  see  that  beans  are 
rich  ii  They  are,  therefore,  excellent  food  for  working 
men,  k1  to  make  great  use  of  their  muscles.  Our 
father  ind  aubdued  the  rocky  soil  of  New  England, 
showf  in  their  instincts  in  taking  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  aliment  &om  the  bean, — especially  as  they  oiled  it  with  the  fat 
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of  pork.  But  for  the  hard-working  siudentj  who  daily  makes  heavy 
drafts  upon  his  brain  and  nervous  system,  beans  and  peas  are  an  ini- 
^proper  diet  They  contain  no  phosphorus^  in  the  shape  of  phosphate 
of  lime ;  and  no  brain  can  work  hard  without  a  due  supply  of  phos- 
phorus, which  forms  a  part  of  its  substance. 

rnbolted  Wheat  Flour.  —  For  the  man  who  uses  his  brain  a  great 
deal,  there  is  no  other  one  article  of  food  equal  to  bread  made  from 
unbolted  wheat  flour.  Fine  wheat  flour  is  little  better  for  him  than 
beans,  because  the  miller  has  robbed  it  of  much  of  the  phosphorus, 
w^hich  is  found  chiefly  in  the  hull  or  bran. 

I  mention  only  two  or  three  articles  of  food  as  specimens.  By 
looking  over  the  tables  furnished,  and  reasoning  upon  the  whole  in 
the  way  I  have  done  upon  these  few,  the  reader  can  give  every  article 
somettung  like  its  proper  value  in  most  circumstances* 

Climate.  —  If  health  and  exercise  should  influence  us  in  choosing 
the  kind  and  the  amount  of  food,  climate  must  do  so  quite  as  much. 

In  the  frigid  climate  of  high  latitudes,  it  is  necessary  that  a  great 
deal  of  heat  be  produced  in  the  body,  in  order  to  avoid  perishing  with 
cold.  There  is  no  mystery  now,  as  there  once  was,  about  the  produc- 
tion of  this  heat  It  comes  from  the  burning  of  carbon  and  other  sub^ 
stances  in  the  body,  where  they  unite  with  oxygen,  and  make  just  as 
real  a  fire  as  that  which  warms  our  houses.  Oils,  sugar,  starch,  gums, 
etc,  are  largely  composed  of  carbon,  and  readily  unite  with  oxygen 
in  the  body.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  reckoned  as  fuel^  and 
are  called  supporters  of  combustion.  And  for  this  reason^  they  require  to 
be  largely  consumed  in  very  cold  climates.  The  instincts  ox  men  st^em 
to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  dwellers  in  all  high  latitudes, 
consume  great  quantities  of  oils  and  fat^.  The  amount  of  train  oil, 
tallow,  the  fat  of  seals  and  other  animals,  devoured  by  the  Laplanders, 
Kamtschatkians,  and  other  northern  people,  is  truly  wonderful. 

In  hot  countries,  the  fundamental  rule  for  preserving  the  health,  is 
to  keep  the  body  cool.  Without  observing  this  rule,  the  strongest  will 
often  fall  victims  to  the  climate  in  low  latitudes.  But  to  keep  cool, 
of  course  all  the  heat-producing  articles  of  food  should  be  avoided. 
Particularly  all  alcoholic  drinks,  which  are  powerful  supporters  of 
combustion,  should  be  rejected.  Rice,  and  the  various  fruits  form  the 
most  suitable  articles  of  diet 

The  great  sacrifice  of  life  which  we  have  witnessed  the  last  few 
years  among  the  emigrants  to  California,  has  been  the  result  chiefly 
of  using  ardent  spirits  and  heat-producing  food  while  crossing  the 
Isthmus,  which,  to  a  northern  constitution,  is  much  like  a  vast  oven, 
heated  to  a  temperature  suitable  for  baking  bread.  There*  are  few 
persons,  with  tolerable  health  and  strength,  but  wouUMMl^  endure 
the  ordeal  of  the  Isthmian  passage,  if  they  would  liwlightlkr  a  few 
days  before  starting ;  and  during  the  passage,  take  oi^  an  abjemious 
vegetable  and  fruit  diet 

Biiyard  Taylor's  Opinion.  —  The  distinguished  traveller,  Bayard 
Taylor,  reports  that  while  spending  a  few  days  in  a  heated  part  of 
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Africa,  he  lived,  aa  the  inhabitants  did,  pretty  much  eotiiely  upon  the 
flesh  of  well-fatted  sheep ;  and  that  he  enjoyed,  meantime,  excellent 
health  and  strength.  From  this  be  cxiucludes  that  animal  food  is  as^ 
anitable  in  hot  tJimates  as  in  cold. 

It  is  a  pitv  a  man  of  such  excellent  ports  as  Hr.  Taykw,  sbonid 
allow  hiroBelf  to  rear  so  tall  a  stmcture  upon  so  nantiw  a  fonndation. 
That  be  conld  live  on  flesh  in  so  hot  a  region,  and  not  be  made  sick, 
only  proves  that  he  has  a  fine  constitntion,  and  that  his  health  is  not 
easily  disturbed ;  and  when  he  attempts  from  bis  limited  experience 
of  a  few  days,  to  reason  against  the  established  facts  of  science,  and 
against  the  well-attested  Taws  of  life,  he  does  it  evidently  witboat 
reflecting  that  he  is  in  a  field  of  thought  which  be  has  never  had  oc- 
casion to  cultivate. 

The  great  Jewish  Lawgiver  doabUess  had  a  reason  for  prohibiting 
pork  to  the  Jews.  Whatever  that  reason  was,  the  prohibition  had  a 
wiae  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  people.  Palestine  has  a  hot 
climate,  in  which  pork-fat  is  an  improper  diet 

Hore  Fat  In  Winter. — -It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a 
more  fatty  as  well  as  stimulating  diet  is  needed  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  But  the  change  should  be  made  gradually.  When  cold 
weather  approaches,  the  food  should  become  more  nutritious  and 
warming  by  little  and  litUe.  The  exercise  should  likewise  be  in< 
creased. 

Even  the  lower  animals  act  upon  this  plan.  In  the  fall,  sqairrels 
eat  nuts,  which  are  full  of  oil,  and  grow  fat  upon  them. 

The  instincts  of  men  move  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  in  the  fall 
that  the  hog,  the  ox,  and  the  poultry  are  killed ;  and  in  the  winter 
that  they  are  largely  .feasted  upon  and  enjoyed.  Upon  such  food,  t 
combined  with  various  sorts  of  starch,  man  bttens ;  and  a  good  snp- 
ply  of  fat,  deposited  in  the  cells,  is  equal,  in  keeping  out  cold,  to  a 
layer  of  cotton  batting,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fire  kept  ap  within 
the  body  by  the  burning  of  such  fuel.  As  hot  weather  cornea  on,  we 
gradually  lay  aside  these  fattening  articles  (or  ought  to), and  return  to 
the  watery  vegetables  and  fruit«,  such  as  squash,  string  beans,  straw- 
berries, currants,  etc 

Few  of  us,  I  apprehend,  would  suffer  from  heat  in  summer,  if  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  to  abandon  stimulating  and  fire-prodncing 
food,  and  confine  ourfclves  pretty  much  to  a  cooling  and  succulent 
diet  Diarrhceas  in  summer  are  not  induced  by  eating  wholesome 
vegetables,  but  by  combining  them  with  large  quantities  of  animal 
food. 

1  I. —  This  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked 

in  nd  the  amount  of  food.     If  we   have  lost 

frie  ding  news,  or  experienced  calamities  of  any 

kin  3  first  hours  of  the  shock,  or  even  during  the 

firs  )n  be  heavy,  partake  very  sparingly  of  food. 

Th  ndition  to  receive  it    The  brain  lies  prostrate 

un<  :  stomach,  in  sympathy  with  it,  asks  for  a  day 

of  sorrow  and  fasting.     Disturb  it  not 


Heat*pTodiietBf  Fo«d  lMOTi]Hitfbte  wldi  Exdtanent — It  is  folly 
to  take  beat>prodacing  aiirnent  when  laboring  for  days  under  high 
excitements.  During  political  campaigns,  when  the  blood  of  poli- 
ticians is  at  the  boiung  point,  the  diet  should  be  unstimulating, — 
containing  very  little  animal  flesh,  and  not  much  combustive  food. 
Many  a  man  has  died  of  apoplexy,  or  of  heart  disease,  by  putting  on 
the  steam  when  his  blood  was  up.  Whenever  we  have  a  day  of  un- 
common excitement  to  pass  through,  we  should  always  begin  and 
end  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  abstinence  as  to  the  amount  of 
food  taken,  and  with  special  care  that  the  articles  be  of  the  lightest 


Anger  Demands  Absttnencet  —  Anger  is  a  passion  which  especially 
unfits  the  stomach  for  doing  much  work.    If  it  occur  often,  or  ha 

Erotracted,  but  little  food  should  be  taken*     Those  who  indulge  it, 
ave  a  double  cause  for  abstinence.    Both  their  folly  and  their  stom- 
achs call  for  a  fast 

Food  Adapted  to  IMfferent  Periods  of  Life* — Food  must  vary  in 
diflerent  periods  of  life.  The  infant  needs  a  fattening  diet ;  and  this 
has  been  supplied  in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  which  contaius  more 
buUer  ^the  fattening  portion)  than  the  milk  of  any  other  animal  But 
as  the  mfant  has  much  less  exercise  than  the  young  of  animals,  its  flesh 
is  not  wasted,  and  it  does  not  require  so  much  azotized  food,  that  is, 
the  reader  ^dll  remember,  food  with  nitrogen  in  %L  Accordingly,  it 
will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  table  on  page  67,  that  human  milk  has 
much  less  of  this  element  than  that  of  the  cow.  As  the  child  grows 
up,  and  begins  to  take  active  exercise,  indoors  and  out,  it  wants  more 
solid  food,  and  teeth  make  their  appearance  to  masticate  or  chew  it. 

bi  I'evtli  and  Hanheod,  the  great  amount  of  exercise  usually  taken, 
calls  for  larger  supplies  of  azotized  aliment,  —  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
fowl,  fish,  wheat  flour,  corn-meal,  rye-meal,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  etc  This  is  the  working  part  of  life,  when  the  tissues  are 
rapidly  wasted  by  action,  and  the  flesh-forming  alimenis  are  wanted 
to  keep  them  good 

In  Old  Afty  the  exercise  is  diminished,  the  Uood  circulates  more 
slowly,  and  the  body  grows  cold.  Now  is  the  time  to  resort  to  non^ 
azoiized  food,  —  oils,  fats,  the  various  kinds  of  starch,  .sugar,  and  the 
like.  These  will  furnish  fuel  to  warm  the  sluggish  blood,  and  will 
invest  the  body  with  fat,  which  will  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a  cush- 
ion and  a  garment  Wine,  beer,  porter,  and  diistiiled  spirits  are  never 
needed  by  young  persons  in  health ;  but  the  aged  are  frequently  bene- 
fited by  them,  if  taken  in  small  quantities.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  are  properly  ranked  with 
the  supporters  of  combustion.  They  are  likewise  stimulant,  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  old  by  quickening  their  circulation.  Like  tea 
and  coflee,  they  diminish  the  waste  of  the  body,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  demand  for  food. 

The  smallest  amount  of  aliment  upon  which  a  healthy  adult  person 
ever  lived  for  any  length  of  time,  was  twelve  ounces  a  day.     Upon 


thia  small  daily  allowance,  Lewis  Cornaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  sub- 
ddted  in  perfect  health,  daring  the  protracted  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  lliia  he  was  able  to  do  only  by  adding  daily  to  his  fm:>d 
about  twelve  ounces  of  light  wiues.  1  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  case  again. 

Cost  of  Food. 

One  other  consideration  must  ever  influence  the  great  majority  of 
men  in  selecting  their  food.  I  mean  its  coat.  It  ia  a  matter  of  great 
important^  to  the  poor,  to  know  what  kinds  of  food  they  can  subsbt 
upon  with  least  expense.  For  the  last  few  years  provieions  have  been 
BO  high,  that  persona  in  poor  circumstances  greatly  need  advice  in 
thia  matter.  Let  me  endeavor  to  furnish  some  informattoa  which 
shall  be  of  service  to  the  reader. 

nilk  is  supplied  by  nature  to  be  our  first  food,  and  is  a  good  type 
of  all  alimentary  substances.     It  contains  fio  64. 

curd,  which  has  nitrogen,  and  is  equivalent 
to  albumen  and  6brine,  and  represents  the 
blood-formers.  It  haa  butter  and  sugar. 
These  represent  the  heat-formers.  It  has 
salts,  which  conteiin  potaiih,  soda,  phospho- 
rus, etc.  Figure  64  is  a  microscopic  view 
of  good  milk ;  Figure  65,  of  poor  milk ;  and 
Figure  66,  of  railk  adulterated  with  calf's 
brains. 

Food  will  be  valuable  in  proportion  as 
it  combines,  in  due  proportion,  the  articles 

contained  in  the  four  groups,  represented  by  oBmmen,  fatf  sugar,  and 
salts. 


i  (ironpt  —  Albumen,  fibrine,  casein,  gluten,  and  lugu- 
min,  all  enter  into  the  substance  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and 
are  all  composed  of  the  same  elements,  namely,  48  parta  carbon ;  36  ■ 
of  hydrogen ;  14  of  oxygen ;  and  6  of  nitrogen.  In  containing  nitro- 
gen they  all  differ  from  the  other  three  groups.  Albumen  being  a 
good  type  of  them,  they  are  called  albuminous  compounds.     Albu- 
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men  forms  a  lai^  portion  of  the  senimf  or  colorless  part  of  the  blood. 
It  IS  the  leading  principle  In  alimentation.  It  is  worked  up  into  the 
tissues  of  our  bodies.  It  forms  our  muscles,  our  membranes,  a  por- 
tion of  our  ner\'es,  etc  It  is  the  bricks  of  which  the  house  we  live 
in  is  made.  All  the  articles,  therefore,  which  are  chemically  consti- 
tuted like  it,  may  well  be  termed  albuminous. 

These  bodies,  consisting  of  the  four  organic  elements  named  above, 
have  been  called  quaternary  compounds.  Beside  these  elements,  they 
have  a  minute  portion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  these  compounds  contain  a  common  principle  called  prO' 
teine  ;  and  hence  they  have  been  called  proieinaceousr  compounds.  It 
IS  doubtful  whether  such  a  principle  can  be  obtained. 

Albumen  is  a  very  unstable  compound,— tending  strongly  to  de- 
composition. This  is  owing  to  the  complexity  of  its  composition, 
and  to  its  union  with  the  fickle  element,  nitrogen,  which  forms  chemi- 
cal compacts  reluctantly,  and  breaks  them  without  remorse.  Sub- 
stances which  coagulate  or  fix  albumen  in  an  insoluble  compound, 
or  preserve  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  are  made  from  it,  from 
decomposition  or  putrefaction,  are  called  aatisepUcs. 

Fatty  Group.  —  The  next  group,  represented  by  fat,  performs  very 
important  offices  in  the  system,  —  the  most  important  of  which,  is  a 
union  with  albumen  in  the  formation  of  cells.  All  animal  and  vege- 
table life  begins  with  the  cell,  —  the  tiny  cup,  with  which  nature  dips 
all  the  streams  of  life  out  of  the  great  fountain  of  inorganic  matter. 
No  cell  is  formed  without  a  minute  particle  of  oil.  The  portion  not 
used  in  forming  cells,  is  either  burned  as  fuel,  to  keep  us  warm,  by 
uniting  with  oxygen,  or  it  is  stored  away  in  the  cellular  tissues,  adding 
to  the  bulk  of  the  person.  If,  then,  the  very  beginnings  of  life  are 
dependent  upon  fat,  it  is  of  great  importance  as  an  article  of  diet.  So 
necessary  is  it  in  the  economy  of  life,  that  when  not  taken  in  the 
food,  it  is  formed  out  of  albumen  in  the  processes  of  assimilation. 

The  Starch  and  Sugar  Group,  composed  of  several  kinds  of  sugar, 
gum,  etc,  is  never  used  in  forming  the  tissues,  but  they  perform  im- 
portant offices  in  the  changes  going  on  within  the  human  organism. 
Thus,  sugar  of  milk  is  decomposed,  and  forms  lactic  acid,  so  called 
from  being  found  in  sour  milk.  This  acid  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 

Pure  starch  is  a  snow-white  powder,  having  a  glistening  aspect  It 
is  composed  of  grains  from  jjj  to  gg^j^y  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
different  grains ;  being  largest  in  the  potato,  and  smallest  in  wheat. 
When  examined  with  the  microscope,  they  appear  as  in  Figure  63. 

The  Salts  Group  are  sufficiently  spoken  of  in  another  place. 

A  wise  philosopher  in  ancient  time  said,  "  I  do  not  live  to  eat  and 
drink  ;  I  eat  and  drink  to  live."  If  we  intend  to  eat  to  live,  we  must 
combine,  in  our  food,  the  four  groups  above  explained  ;  and  if  we 
would  live  at  as  small  expense  as  possible,  we  must  take  those  articles 
which  are  low  in  price,  and  rich  in  nutritive  matter.  The  following 
table  will  help  the  reader  make  his  selections : 
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Tabie  of  ike  relaiwe  wdue  of  articUt  fif  food  atram^i  aeemdmg  lo 
nutrient  matter  in  each  of  Ike  fow  groupi  ofeiemenis  concerned 


their 
tn  vital 


of 


In  100  pounds  of 


Grains. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oala 

Rye 

Indian  Com 

Buckwheat . 

Rice 

Pod  Plants. 

Beans 

Peas 

Roots. 

Potato^  •  • . . 

Turnip .... 

Carrot  .... 


Beet  (manflold  wurtzei). 
red 


Long 

Short  red  . 

Sugar  beet 

Parsnip. . . . . 

Leaf. 

Cabbage . . . . 


Meal. 
Wheat  flour 


Rjremeal 


Bariey  meal 
Oat  meal. . . 
Wheat  bran 


CO 


si 


15 
15 
16 
12 
14 
15 
19 

14 
14 

75 

88 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
80 


10.83 


14.50 

14 
14 
13.1 


15 

15 
20 
10  to  20 

6 
25 

8 

8  to  11 
9 

4 

2 

3 

2 
8.03 
S.31 

2 

li 


4.63 


55 


•=:<8 


10  to  19 

12  to  15 

14  to  19 

10  to  15 

12 

8 

7 

24  to  28 
24 

2.0 

1.5 

1.5 

2 

048 

0.26 

%Ji 

80  to  35 

9.70 

8.97 

14 

18 
19.3 


k 

8d  Group. 

Starch  and 

Sugar. 

2tD4 

55 

2  to  3 

60 

5to7 

60 

3  to  4 

60 

5to9 

70 

04 

50 

a7 

75 

2  to  8 

40 

2.1 

50 

0.3 

18 

0.8 

9 

0.4 

10 

11 

10.86 

12.46 

0.85 

18 

16 

68  Starch 

2     \ 

5.85  Sugar 
4.12  Gum 

€ 

66.54  Stch 

8     \ 

2JS6  Sugar 
9.40  Gum 

2 

68 

6 

62 

4.7 

.6 

«3 


2 
3 
4 
2 

4 
Oi 

8 
3 

ItolJ 

i  to  4-5 

lito2 

itol 

1* 
.75 


2 

2 
7.3 


The  following  tables  have  an 
economy  in  food : 


admirably  practical  bearing  upon 


100  Ibt. 


Barley, 

Beans, , 

Beets, 

Buckwheat, . . . 

Carrots, 

Com, 

Oats, 

Peas,. .  ...... 

Potatoes, 

Turnips  (field). 
Do.  (Sweduih), . 
Wheat  Flour,  . 
Wheat  Bran,  . . 

Cheese,* 

Cheese,! 


Muflcle-formiiig 

£l«inenti, 

inltM. 


•  Whole  milk.        t  Skim-Tnilk. 


14 
26 

2 

8 

14 

12 

17 

24 

2 

IJ 

11 
18 
28 
45 


Fat-fomilug 

ElemenU, 

inlbe. 


64 
42 
12 
54 
10 
77 
66 
52 
19 

9 
12 
79 

6 
27 

6 


Relative  Propoi 

ti€»  of  each, 

in  Ibe. 

lto44 

1  toll 
1  to  6 
1  to  6} 
1  to  6} 
1  to6i 
1  to4 
1  to  2.i 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to  91 
to  6 
to  51 
to  7 
tot 
to  1 
to  J 


Ilu»ky,  or 
"       f  fil 
Ibft. 


Woody  iBbr*, 
in  it 


15 
10 

(0 
25 

3 

6 

20 
8 
4 
2 
2 
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Aitielci. 

Bariey, 

Beans, 

Com, 

Oats, 

Peas,. 

Potetoes, 

Turnips, 

Flour  (fine), . . . . 
Floqr  (unbolted). 


Codt. 


$1  50  per  bu. 
2  50 


u 


1  10 

68 

8  00 

1  50 

50 

12  OOperbbL 
11  00      *• 


u 

u 


M 


MuBclc-produciug 
Elemeuti. 


8.4  lbs. 
16.6   <« 

6.7 

6.2 
14.8 

1.6 

1.2 
22.0 
24.8 


u 
u 
a 

M 

a 
a 


Cost  of  Hu.«c1e*prodiio> 
iiif^  I'^emeiiUi. 


18c.  per  lb. 

15c. 

16ic. 

ISc. 

14c 

94c. 

41c 

54c 

44c. 


u 
u 
u 

u 

M 


These  tables  will  well  repay  study,  for  their  practical  use  will  save 
many  dollars  to  the  poor,  lict  it  bo  remembered  that  producing 
muscle  is  the  same  thing  as  producing  strength,  or  labor  pow^. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  following  table  will  be  very  interesting: 


One  pound  of  labor-power  from  Potatoes  costs  94c.  per  lb. 

Fine  Flour,      54c. 
Uunbolted  do.  44c. 


u 

<( 

M 

u 

u 

M 

ti 

u 

tt 

U  . 

t( 

u 

M 

U 

m 

u 

M 

M 

M 

tt 

« 

U 

a 

u 

It 

tt 

a 

tt 

M 

U 

u 

M 

u 
u 
tt 

M 

« 
tt 


Turnips, 

Barley, 

Com, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Oats, 


41c. 
18c 
17c 
15c 
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Meats  are  omitted  in  the  table.  So  far  as  their  nutritive  qualities 
are  concerned,  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  are  taken.  Some  are 
more  digestible  than  others,  and  this  consideration  should  influence 
those  with  weak  stomachs  in  selecting.  Every  person,  of  course, 
knows  their  relative  cheapness. 

Among  the  vegetables  given  in  the  table,  there  is  a  wider  range  for 
choice.    Iict  us  consider  them  in  course. 

Wheat  —  In  this,  the  four  CToups  are  represented  in  excellent  pro- 
portion. When  not  deprived  of  the  bran,  it  is  perhaps  the  very  best 
supporter  of  animal  life.  So  high  have  been  the  regards  of  men  for 
it,  mid  so  generously  have  they  awarded  to  it  their  acknowledgments, 
that  its  product,  bread,  has  been  everywhere  called  **  the  staff  of  life." 
It  is  unfortunately  held  at  a  high  price.  My  hope  is  that  the  immense 
prairies  at  the  West,  adapted  to  its  culture,  will  yet  furnish  it  in  such 
profusion  as  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  alL 

Barley. —  This  has  the  four  groups  represented  in  nearly  the  same 
propoitions  as  wheat.  It  is,  therefore,  nearly  as  valuable  an  alimen- 
tary grain.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  so  toothsome  as  wheat,  and  can 
never  be  so  popular  an  article  of  diet  The  Scotch,  however,  feed 
upon  it  with  apparent  relish,  and  doubtless  think  it  strange  that  for- 
eign palates  are  not  better  pleased  with  it. 

Oats. —  This  grain,  strange  to  say,  has  more  albuminous,  or  nutri- 
tive matter,  more  fat,  more  starch,  and  more  salts  than  wheat.  In 
uniting  a  large  quantity  of  the  four  alimentary  groups,  it  surpasses 
every  other  vegetable  substance.     In  albumen,  it  is  not  quite  as  rich 


as  peas  and  beans,  and  in  starch  it  falls  a  trifle  below  fine  wheat 
flour ;  but  in  fat  it  is  exceeded  only  by  Indian  com.  This  grain  is 
likewise  consumed  largely  by  the  Scotch,  —  a  people  whose  claims  to 
shrewd  common  sense  are  well  supported  by,  as  their  hardy  consti- 
tutions vindicate,  the  choice.  This  grain  might  well  be  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  rice.  It  aflbrds  several  times  as  much  nutriment, 
while  it  costs  only  about  one-fifth  as  much.  There  is  good  reason 
why  the  horse  should  thrive  upon  oats.  Most  stable-keepers  think 
their  horses  will  do  more  work  upon  corn-meal,  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake.  In  using  oats  for  horse-feeding,  a  large  portion  of  the  nu- 
triment is  lost  by  not  grinding  them. 

•  Rye. '- —  This  is  also  a  grain  of  considerable  nutritive  value.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  wheat ;  and  rye  meal  has  long  been  a  standard 
article  of  aiet  in  New  England,  —  particularly  in  connection  with 
Indian  meal,  as  "  brown  bread.'^  It  is  useful  for  relieving  costiveness, 
in  the  form  of  "  hasty-pudding,'*  with  molasses- 
Indian  Com.  —  This  staple  -article  of  American  produce  needs  no 
?iraise  from  me.  It  is  comparatively  cheap,  nutritive,  and  wholeteome. 
t  abounds  in  fat  and  starch,  and  has  a  fair  amount  of  albumen, 
though  not  as  much  as  the  oat,  the  barley,  or  the  wheat  In  salts,  it 
is  rather  deficient  Indian  corn  is  strictly  an  American  plant,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  grain  in  the  country.  It  has  emphatically 
a  national  reputation,  and  is  perhaps  worked  up  into  more  savory 
dishes  than  any  other.  At  the  South  it  is  ah  institution.  It  is  there 
made  into  hoe  cake,  corn  cake,  batter  cakes,  batter  bread,  mufiins,  corn 
pone,  etc.  At  the  North,  we  have  jonny  cake,  Indian  and  pumpkin 
cake,  baked  Indian  pudding,  boiled  Indian  pudding,  beside  the  well- 
known  rye  and  Indian  bread,  and  other  preparations.  Give  an  in- 
genious Southern  or  Northern  housewife  a  few  simple  adjuncts,  such 
as  lard,  milk,  sugar,  eggs,  cream  of  tartar,  and  soda,  and  she  will 
make  a  pretty  respectable  larder  from  this  single  grain.  K  molasses 
be  substituted  for  sugar,  and  a  little  stewed  pumpkin  be  thrown  in 
by  way  of  garniture,  we  may  have  several  preparations  which  are 
very  nourishing  as  well  as  cheap. 

Bnckwheat.  —  Poor  in  nutritive  matter,  fat,  starch,  and  sugar,  but 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  salts.  It  will  do  very  well  for  batter 
cakes  in  winter.  When  brought  smoking  upon  the  table,  and  served 
with  sugar  or  molasses  and  butter,  these  cakes  are  a  luxury,  in  which 
the  rich  may  indulge  if  they  choose ;  but  for  the  poor,  the  amount  of 
nourishment  they  afford  is  too  small  for  their  cost 

Rice.  —  Much  like  buckwheat,  except  that  it  has  more  fat,  sugar, 
and  starch,  and  less  salts.  As  an  article  of  diet,  it  has  had  too  high 
a  reputation.  Those  who  would  live  on  small  means  cannot  afford  it 
Boiled  in  plain  water,  it  is  excellent  for  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels ; 
and  this  is  about  all  the  commendation  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Beans.  —  The  richest  in  nutritive  matter  of  all  vegetable  substan- 
ces, except  cabbage  and  oats.     They  have  more  albumen  than  wheat. 
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or  oom,  or  barley,  or  oats ;  but  in  fat  and  starch,  they  are  lower  in 
the  scale.  Add  to  them  salt  pork,  and  the  highest  of  all  nutrient 
compounds  is  obtained  During  not  less  than  four  generations,  pork 
and  beans,  as  the  principal  diet,  nourished  an  iron-sided  race  of  men 
in  New  England.  Bean-porridge  was  like  honey  upon  the  tongue  of 
the  founders  of  New  England  institutions.  They  ate  it  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  and  thanked  God  for  it  every  time.  And  well  they 
might  thank  Him ;  for,  with  Indian  corn,  it  furnished  them  with  a 
diet  better  adapted  to  their  condition  than  any  other. 

PeaSt  —  Not  quite  as  rich  as  beans  in  albumen,  but  more  rich  in 
starch ;  of  about  the  same  value  on  the  whole.  The  Canadian  French 
ii)  Lower  Canada,  feed  on  peas  to  about  the  same  extent  that  the 
New  Englanders  did  on  beans.  Pea-soup,  as  prepared  by  the  best 
cooks  among  them,  is  a  dish  of  great  nutritive  excellence ;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  more  palatable  than  bean-soup. 

The  Potato. — Three-quarters  of  this  root  is  water,  and  it  is  poor 
in  all  the  elements  of  nutrition.  It  is  a  palatable  article,  and  most 
persons  are  much  attached  to  it  As  btUk  is  of  some  consequence  in 
food,  the  potato  is  not  without  value ;  but  should  the  disease  with 
which  it  has  been  tormented  for  several  years,  finally  exterminate  it, 
the  loss  to  the  world  would  not  be  so  great  as  many  suppose.  Men 
do  not  often  live  entirely  upon  potatoes, — not  even  in  Ireland.  Milk, 
butter-milk,  and  especially  cabbage,  are  united  with  them* 

TumipSy  Carrote,  Beets,  Parsnips.  —  These  are  much  alike, — being 
all  poor  in  nutritive  qualities.  They  serve  to  please  the  palate  by 
furnishing  a  variety ;  but  in  our  city  markets,  they  are  expensive,  and 
do  not  furnish  an  economical  diet. 

Cabbage. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  instincts  of  men 
have  in  all  ages  led  them  to  select  those  articles  of  diet  which  their 
circumstances  have  demanded.  The  poverty  of  the  Irish  has  led 
them  to  subsist  largely  upon  the  potato, —  a  root  which  the  soil  of 
their  country  yields  profusely.  But  as  this  root  has  but  little  nutritive 
matter,  necessity  required  that  it  should  be  united  with  some  other 
vegetable.  The  natural  instinct  selected  the  cabbage ;  and  when 
chemical  science  came,  at  length,  to  pass  judgment  U|X)n  the  correct- 
ness of  this  instinct,  it  turns  out  that  the  cabbage  is  the  richest  in 
albumen  of  any  known  vegetable.  The  cabbage,  then,  is  the  natural 
complement  of  the  potato ;  and  the  Irish  had  the  sagacity,  without 
science,  to  bring  the  two  together.  It  is  said  the  Irish  have  a  dish 
named  "kohl-cannon,"  consisting  of  boiled  and  mashed  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  seasoned  with  pork  fat,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  that  it  is  a 
truly  savory  dish.  It  certainly  is  a  nourishing,  and  a  cheap  one.  The 
ambassador  who  was  sent  to  tamper  with  the  patriotism-  of  a  Roman 
who  had  dined  on  beans,  was  asked  if  he  was  silly  enough  to  think 
gold  and  silver  could  bribe  a  man,  who  was  sfitisfied  with  so  plain  a 
fare,  and  desired  no  other.  We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that 
bean  porridge,  pea  soup,  suet  pudding,  sweetened  with  molasses,  oat 
meal,  and  barley  bread,  with  "  kohl-cannon  "  for  those  who  can  digest 
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it,  will  furnish,  for  hard-working  men,  the  most  sabstantial  diet,  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense.  To  render  theae  dishes  savory,  and  to 
make  the  table  on  which  they  are  spread  an  inviting  board,  the  deft 
housewife  most  employ  her  best  skill  in  serving  them.  With  the 
thousand  <<  fixings,'^  with  which  a  New  England  matron  knows  how  to 
garnish  them  (or  would  know  how  if  they  came  within  her  culinary 
operations),  they  are  well  fitted  to  leave  savory  impressions  u|K)n 
tongues  wnich  would  praise  them  to  the  end  of  life.  I  speak  of  these 
articles  as  furnishing  a  cheap  diet  for  working  men.  The  indolent, 
the  sedentary,'  and  the  e£kminate  from  various  causes,  could  not 
digest  them. 

The  Antonnt  of  Food  Taken. 

We  have  already  explained  that  this  should  be  governed,  in  part, 
by  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  by  the  condition  of  the  health,  by 
the  state  of  the  mind,  by  the  climate,  by  the  season,  etc.  It  remains 
to  add  a  few  words,  in  a  general  way,  respecting  the  absolute  amount 
required  by  an  adult  man. 

it  is  plain  enough  that  most  men  eat  too  much.  We  come  very 
near,  in  this  country,  being  a  nation  of  gormands.  A  principal  reason 
of  our  over-eating  is,  that  we  eat  so  fast  When  the  lood  is  ^ell  and 
slowly  masticated  and  swallowed,  the  gastric  juice  has  time  to  mix 
with  it ;  and  at  the  proper  moment,  the  appetite  ceases.  But  when 
our  food  is  bolted  rapidly,  nature,  linding  her  laws  disregarded,  and 
all  her  purposes  frustrated,  stands  back,  and  lets  us  learn  to  stop,  too 
late,  alas !  from  a  sense  of  fulness  in  a  stretched  and  abused  stomach. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Lewis  Cornaro  lived  fifty-eight 
years,  namely,  from  the  age  of  forty-two  to  one  hundred,  on  twelve 
ounces  of  solid  food  a  day,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  light 
wines.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he 
praises  "  divine  temperance  "  in  terms  which  are  sometimes  eloquent, 
and  often  enthusiastic  Indeed  it  is  very  rare  that  a  man  at  that  age 
retains  such  clearness  of  intellect,  and  especially  such  freshness  of 
feeling  as  he  evinces  in  his  book.  Probably  but  few  could  live  on  the 
amount  of  food  which  he  found  sufficient  Yet  it  is  said  the  distin- 
guished John  Wesley  lived  on  sixteen  ounces  a  day,  which,  as  he  took 
no  wine,  and  had  to  derive  the  combustive  materials  for  warming  the 
body  from  the  food,  was  quite  as  scanty  a  fare  as  that  of  Cornaro. 
Considering  that  he  led  a  most  extraordinarily  active  life,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  being  half  his  waking  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  preaching 
almost  daily,  this  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  case  of  abstemi- 
ousness on  record.  Jonathan  Edwards  did  not,  I  think,  exceed  the 
same  amount  of  food,  but  he  was  not  so  active  a  man. 

Putting  aside  such  exceptional  cases  as  these,  we  may  say  in  round 
numbers,  that  a  laboring  man  requires,  to  keep  him  in  health,  about 
two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  food  per  day.  For  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  authors,  and  merchants,  one  pound  and  a  half  is 
amply  sufficient}  The  amount  should  be  ii-creased  a  little  by  a  se- 
lection from  some  of  the  fuel-formers,  if  no  fermented  or  alcoholic 
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drinks  be  taken,  and  slightly  diminished  if  they  are  used.  The  reason 
is,  that  these  drinks  furnish  fuel  to  be  burned  in  breathing,  which  has 
to  be  drawn  from  the  food,  when  they  are  not  employed.  This  fur- 
nishes no  motive  for  using  ardent  spirits ;  for  there  is  fuel  enough  to 
be  had  in  the  oils,  starches,  and  sugars. 

Dyspeptics*  —  It  is  said  that  dyspeptics  eat  more  than  persons  in 
health  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  remark  may  be  true.  The  appetite 
of  a  person  suffering  from  this  disease  is  almotit  always  morbia,  and 
the  information  it  gives  respecting  the  real  wants  of  the  system,  can 
seldom  be  trusted.  If  we  allow  a  diseased  stomach  to  dictate  to  us 
when,  and  what,  and  how  much  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  our  misery 
for  life  is  a  foregone  question.  A  sick  stomach  is  like  a  spoiled  child; 
it  cries  for  what  it  should  not  have.  If  the  dyspeptic  will  live,  and 
enjoy  any  amount  of  peace  and  comfort,  he  must  follow  this  simple 
rule  :  To  eat  no  more  than  can  be  digested^  even  though  t/te  amount  be 
only  an  ounce  a  day. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Food. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  it  was  intended  man  should 
subsist  on  a  mixed  diet,  consisting  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  a  school  of 
physiologists  have  appeared  in  this  country,  who  affirm  that  a  vege- 
table diet  is  alone  consistent  with  the  laws  of  health.  They  declare 
that  animal  food  is  not  adapted  to  man's  organization,  —  that  it  un- 
duly stimulates  the  blood,  predisposes  to  fevers,  consumptions,  diar- 
rhoeas, choleras,  apoplexy,  and  numerous  other  diseases,  and  of  course 
shortens  life.  That  such  a  school  should  have  come  into  existence  in 
this  country,  where  animal  food  is  more  largely  consumed  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people, 
is  not  surprising.  We  do,  undoubtedly,  eat  too  much  flesh.  So 
enormous  is  the  consumption,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle  raised  in  all  our  agricultural  states,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand  ;  and  beef,  for  two  years,  has  been  selling  in  Boston  mar- 
ket at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  —  at  least  twice  its  full  value  as  a 
blood-former. 

Facts  show  that  man  may  live  upon  flesh  alone,  upon  vegetables 
alone,  or  upon  flesh  and  vegetables  combined.  Is  it  best  he  should 
subsist  upon  vegetables  only,  or  upon  a  mixed  diet  ?  A  mere  affirm- 
ation upon  these  points  is  of  little  consequence.  To  cite  facts  avails 
nothing.  Men  have  a  way  of  making  their  own  affirmations,  and  of 
looking  at  facts  with  eyes  which  sometimes  see  clearly  enough  on 
both  sides  of  them,  but  totally  ignore  their  existence. 

Han's  Stractnre  Settles  the  Question.  —  To  settle  this  matter,  we 
must  appeal  to  man's  organization.  His  structure  will  tell  us  some- 
thing we  need  not  mistake.  All  the  works  of  God  show  design. 
Everything  he  has  made  has  a  use,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to  be 
adapted  to  that  use.  Lions,  tigers,  and  other  animals  for  example, 
which  feed  on  flesh  alone,  have  a  short  second  stomach,  —  it  being 


only  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  animal's  body.  Animals 
which  eat  no  flesh,  have  a  long  second  stomach,  —  that  of  the  sheep 
being  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  times  the  length  of  its  body.  A  very 
remarkable  difference  of  anatomical  structure ! 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  difference :  Vegetable  food  has  a  great 
deal  of  waste  matter  in  it  Woody  fibre  makes  quite  an  item  in  its 
composition.  This  waste  portion  must  all  be  carefully  separated  from 
the  nutritive  part,  and  this  must  all  be  done  in  the  second  stomach. 
It  takes  time  to  do  it  It  must  not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  nutritive 
materials  are  destined  to  build  a  living  structure,  whose  duration,  like 
that  of  all  other  fEibrics,  will  depend  on  the  care  with  which  the  mate- 
rials are  selected  and  put  together.  The  second  stomach  of  the  ^hecp 
is  long,  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  the  mixed  mass  of  chyme 
when  it  passes  out  of  the  first  stomach,  to  be  changed  to  chyle,  and 
then  to  be  carefully  separated  into  the  two  parts,  the  useful  and  the 
useless.  Animal  food  is  in  its  composition  just  like  our  own  flesh, — 
there  is  little  waste  matter,  and  not  much  time  is  required  for  its  sep- 
aration ;  hence,  the  second  stomach  of  flesh-eating  animals  is  short 
Nearly  the  whole  alimentary  mass  is  quickly  taken  up  by  the  lacteals, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  travelling  through  a  long  second 
stomach. 

MarCs  second  stomach  is  in  length  midway  between  that  of  the 
flesh-eating  and  the  vegetable-eating  animals.  If  there  be  design  in 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  if  that  design  in  the  structure  of  the 
flesh  and  vegetable-consuming  animals  has  now  been  correctly  inter- 
preted, it  is  plain  that  man  is  best  nourished  when  he  eats  both  kinds 
of  food.  The  structure  of  his  teeth,  and  the  motions  of  his  jaws 
(see  p.  30),  confirms  the  same  conclusion. 

Americans  Eat  too  Much  Heat  —  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Americans  eat  too  much  meat  Sedentary  persons  require 
but  very  little.  Less  is  wanted  in  summer  than  in  winter,  —  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold.  People  of  wealth,  whose  circumstances  im- 
pose no  bodily  hardships,  need  less  than  the  poor,  who  are  much 
exposed,  and  work  hard ;  whereas,  they  consume  more.  Those  who 
do  not  labor  with  their  hands,  should  never  taste  meat  more  than 
once  a  day. 

It  is  painfully-amusing  (if  such  a  compound  word  is  admissible) 
to  hear  a  nervous  female,  whose  sole  exercise  consists  in  going  from 
the  parlor  to  the  kitchen  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  in  making  a  brief 
shopping  excursion  once  a  week,  complain  that  she  cannot  maintain 
her  strength  unless  she  eats  freely  twice  a  day  of  meat,  and  takes  her 
free  potations  of  strong  coffee  and  wine. 

A  like  opinion  prevails  generally  among  the  feeble  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labor.  The  child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  must  daily,  it  is 
thought,  suck  a  piece  of  chicken  or  beef  steak  in  order  to  thrive. 
Children  thus  fed,  have  their  blood  constantly  inflamed,  and  stand  a 
poor  chance  when  attacked  by  scarlet  fever.  The  little  master  or 
miss  who  attends  school,  complains  of  headache,  and  grows  pale, 
feeble,  and  nervous.     The  books  are  blamed  and  thrown  aside  for 
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what  .the  dishes  have  done.  The  doctor  is  called  in,  and  assured  that 
the  dear  child  can  eat  nothing  but  a  little  fat  broth,  a  custard,  or 
cake ;  and  if  he  prescribe  a  diet  of  plain  bread  and  milk,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  be  heartless,  and  his  prescription  is  not  followed. 

The  Majority  of  Hankliii  Eat  no  Fieslk  —  All  such  misguided  per- 
sons should  be  apprized  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  eat  no  fle;<h, 
because  they  cannot  afford  it  And  thev  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
its  loss.  Millions  of  Irish  do  not  taste  of  flesh  or  fish  from  one  month^s 
end  to  another.  Potatoes,  oat  meal,  and  cabbage  constitute  their  chief 
diet.  Rice,  poor  as  it  is  in  nourishment,  sustains,  when  combined  with 
vegetable  oil,  millions  of  people  in  Asia.  The  Lazaroni  of  Naples, 
with  active  and  finely  moulaed  forms,  live  on  bread  and  potatoes. 
These  facts  do  not  afllord  ground  for  altogether  rejecting  animal  food, 
any  more  than  Bayard  l^ylor's  statement  respecting  whole  tribes  in 
Africa  who  live  upon  flesh,  furnishes  a  reason  lor  exduding  vegetable 
aliment  Man  may  live  and  enjoy  health  upon  either,  but  his  organ- 
ization implies  the  use  of  both. 


Proportions  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food. 

XJpox  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  absolute  rules.  This 
is  a  point  which  must  be  determined  by  the  temperament,  the  state 
of  the  health,  the  constitution,  etc.  Persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit 
should  eat  freely  of  animal  food.  But  an  inflamed  stomach  should 
never  be  tormented  with  flesh.  Meat  is  stimulating,  and  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  do  mischief  when  there  is  heat  and  tenderness  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  There  are  cases  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  in 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  live  on  bread  and  milk,  with  articles  of 
the  starch  gtoup^  for  months,  and  even  for  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  system  has  run  low  from  some  ex- 
hausting disease,  which  excites  no  feverish  action,  it  may  be  necessary 
at  times,  to  take  a  diet  almost  exclusively  animal. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  same  diet  as  adapted  to  all  persons,  even 
when  in  health.  As  well  might  we  expect  one  shoe  to  fit  every  foot, 
or  one  coat  every  back,  or  one  a)lor  every  eye,  or  one  doctrine  every 
mind. 

Temperance  the  Hain  Thinir.  —  After  all,  the  great  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  tem{>erance.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to  reject  one  article 
and  use  another,  as  to  partake  of  all  with  mo<lenition.  "  I  do  not 
live  to  eat  and  drink ;  1  eat  and  drink  to  live,**  said  a  wise  philoso- 
pher of  the  olden  time.  One  would  think  the  moderns  had  reversed 
this  rule.  A  modern  table  has  the  appearance  of  being  spread  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  men  to  eat  all  their  stomachs  will  hold.  A  man 
who  can  dine  daily,  for  half  a  dozen  years,  at  one  of  our  first  class 
hotels,  and  then  find  himself  free  of  dyspepsia,  and  all  other  diseases, 
must  hSive  a  fine  constitution,  as  well  as  most  admirable  control  over 
his  appetite.  Mr.  Addison  said,  "  When  I  behold  a  full  table  set  out 
in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy  I  see  gout,  cholic,  fevers,  and  lethargies 


lying  ill  ambuscade  among  the  dishes;''  to  which  he  adds,  with  mnch 
truth,  in  another  place,  ^  Abstinence  starves  a  growing  distemper." 

Good  Results  of  Temperance.  —  A  temperate  diet  has  always  been 
attended  with  excellent  results,  and  always  will  be.  There  are  times 
of  great  anxiety,  when  abstinence  should  be  pushed  to  the  extreme 
ver^e  of  endurance.  During  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  its  gallant  defender,  lived  eight  days  on  four  ounces  of  rice  per 
day.  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  journeyman  printer,  liv^d  two  weeks  on 
bread  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  bread  a  week,  and  was 
stout  and  hearty.  Dr.  Jackson,  an  eminent  physician  in  the  British 
army,  says,  '^  I  have  wandered  a  good  deal  about  the  world,  and  never 
followed  any  prescribed  rule  in  anything ;  my  health  has  been  tried 
in  ail  ways ;  and  by  the  aids  of  temperance  and  hard  work,  I  have 
worn  out  two  armies,  in  two  wars,  and  probably  could  wear  out  an- 
other before  my  period  of  old  age  arrives." 

Lord  Bacon  was  right  in  the  opinion  that  intemperance  of  some 
kind  or  other  destroys  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  that  life  may  be  sus- 
tained by  a  very  scanty  portion  of  nourishment*  Cornaro,  whom  I 
have  beiore  mentioned  as  having  lived  fifty-eight  years  on  twelve 
ounces  of  solid  food  a  day,  wrote  as  follows  respecting  himself  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year:  "  I  now  enjoy  a  vigorous  state  of  body  and  of  mind. 
I  mount  my  horse  from  the  level  ground  ;  I  climb  steep  ascents  with 
ease ;  and  have  wrote  a  comedy  full  of  innocent  mirth  and  raillery. 
When  I  return  home,  either  from  private  business  or  from  the  senate, 
I  have  eleven  grand-children,  with  whose  education,  amusement  and 
songs,  I  am  greatly  delighted ;  and  I  frequently  sing  with  them,  for 
my  voice  is  clearer  and  stronger  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  youth. 
In  short,  I  am  in  all  respects  happy,  and  quite  a  stranger  to  the  dole- 
ful, morose,  dying  life  of  lame,  aeaf,  and  blind  old  age,  worn  out  with 
intemperance."  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  fasted  one  day  in  the 
week  ;  and  Napoleon,  when  he  felt  his  system  unstrung,  suspended  bis 
meals,  and  took  exercise  on  horseback. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  duty  of  fasting,  when  the  stomach, 
having  been  overworked,  is  disinclined  to  receive  food.  Brutes  in- 
variably follow  this  suggestion  of  nature ;  they  never  eat  when  sick, 
—  probably  because  they  have  no  silly  nurses  to  coax  them  to  swal- 
low stimulating  aliments.  The  habit  of  putting  high-seasoned  food 
into  the  stomach  when  it  is  inflamed  and  feverish,  is  about  as  wise 
as  directing  streams  of  blue,  violet,  or  red  light  into  the  eye  when  it  is 
red  and  swollen  with  inflammation. 


Tea  and  Coffee. 

It  is  proper  before  closing  this  chapter  upon  diet,  that  something 
should  be  said  respecti^ng  the  beverages  of  tea  and  o-off'ee. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  a  city  in  the  old  world,  in  which  the  merits  of 
tea  and  cofiee  were  discussed.  In  this  discussion  each  man  first 
stated  his  experience  in  the  use  of  these  articles,  and  then  con- 


strocted  his  argmnent  according  to  that  experience.  The  amount  of 
what  the  reader  could  learn  from  the  discussion  was,  that  Dr.  A.  had 
used  tea  all  his  life,  and  been  benefited  by  it^  while  cofTee  had  uni- 
formly injured  him ;  and  that  he  thought  tea  should  be  used,  while 
coffee  should  be  rejected  ; — that  Dr.  B.  had  taken  coffee  at  breakfast, 
and  found  it  an  excellent  support  to  the  stomach  and  nervous  system, 
while  tea  had  disturbed  his  digestion  and  his  mind ;  and  that  the  former 
was  a  beverage  of  excellent  qualities,  while  the  latter  was  detestable ; 
— that  Dr.  C.  had  always  drank  both  tea  and  coffee,  and  recommended 
them  to  everybody; — and  that  Dr.  D.  had  himself  never  been  able 
to  indulge  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  would  have  them  both  expelled 
from  every  household. 

The  discussion  was  not  creditable  to  the  learned  and  really  able 
men  who  participated  in  it.  The  arguments  were  all  based  upon  the 
miserably  narrow  basis  of  single  individual  experiences.  They  were 
no  more  valid  than  that  of  the  man  who  should  hold  up  a  shoe,  de« 
daring  it  fitted  his  foot  the  best  of  any  he  ever  had,  and  recommend- 
ing all  men  to  have  their  shoes  made  upon  the  sameJast 

The  truth  is,  there  is  but  one  thing  which  can  be  affirmed  universally 
of  the  eflfect  of  tea  and  coffee.  They  both,  when  taken,  tend  to  prevent 
waste  in  the  body,  and,  consequently,  less  food  is  required  when  they 
are  used.  This  may  be  affirmed  of  them  in  their  applicability  to  all 
persons,  but  nothing  further.  The  truth  is,  some  can  drink  tea  but 
not  coffee,  and  some  coffee  but  not  tea ;  some  can  use  both,  and  some 
neither.  Every  man^s  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  these  beverages 
is  his  own,  as  much  as  his  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  lights  or  heat, 
or  atmospheric  changes ;  and  these  effects,  each  person  must  learn 
from  experience.  Coff*ee  often  produces,  and  generally  aggravates,  a 
bilious  habit,  —  an  effect  which  cannot,  I  believe,  be  treu^d  to  the  use 
of  tea. 

Water. 

There  is  one  universal  bevera^ ;  it  is  water.  All  men  are  fond 
of  it.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  summer  and 
winter,  in  cold  climates  and  in  hot,  man  loves  and  drinks  water.  The 
stomach,  abused  and  made  sick  by  stimulating  food  and  drinks,  and 
repelling  everything  else,  still  gratefully  opens  itself  to  water.  Wher- 
ever man  exists,  therefore,  or  wherever  he  should  exist,  water  is  found, 
either  in  the  form  of  springs,  or  running  brooks,  or  rivers,  or  ponds, 
or  lakes  ;  and  even  where  it  is  not  found  in  some  of  these  forms,  it  is 
periodically  dropped  down  from  the  clouds.  As  there  is  no  element 
in  nature  more  necessary  for  man's  existence  than  water,  so  there  is 
none  more  universally  diffused. 

Pore  Water  Essential  to  Heallii* — But  water  varies  very  materially, 
both  in  its  physical  qualities,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  its  purposes. 
Pure  water  is  as  essential  to  health  as  pure  air.  When  either  of  these 
fluids  is  rendered  impure  by  mixture  with  foreign  matters,  disease 
will  be  a  frequent  result  The  ancients  must  have  been  influenced 
by  this  fact,  or  they  would  not  have  incurred  such  heavy  expenses  in 


procuring  pure  water  from  great  dbtances.  The  strong  aqueducts 
through  which,  for  many  miles,  large  streams  of  water  are  at  this  day 
poured  into  fallen  Rome,  attest  the  freeness  of  the  expenditures  she 
made  for  this  purpose^  in  the  day  of  her  renown.  We  may  pity  the 
ancient  Romans  for  being  governed  in  their  military  operations  by  the 
opinions  of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  and  certainly  these  things  were 
silly  enough ;  but  in  other  things,  at  first  view  equally  superstitious, 
they  showed  practical  wisdom.  Vetruvius  reports  that  in  selecting  the 
sites  of  their  cities,  they  Inspected  the  livers  and  spleens  of  animals  to 
learn  the  salubrity  of  the  waters  and  the  alimentary  productions  of  the 
region.  The  size  and  condition  of  these  organs  do  in  fact  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  pasturage  and  the  qualities  of  the  water  with  which 
animals  are  supplied.  No  people  can  enjoy  good  health,  when  sub* 
jected  to  the  double  influence  of  bad  water  and  impure  air. 

Division  of  Water. — The  simplest  division  of  water  is  into  two  kinds, 
soft  and  hard.  Rain,  river,  pond,  and  snow  water  is  soft ;  well  and 
spring  water  is  generally  hard.  Soft  water  contains  but  little  impu- 
rities, and  when  used  for  washing,  forms  a  good  lather  with  soap. 
Hard  water  contains  at  least  one  of  the  salts  of  lime,  often  more ; 
mixed  with  soap,  it  curdles  and  turns  white.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  oily  acids  of  the  soap  unite  with  the  lime,  and  form  a  com- 
pound which  the  water  will  not  dissolve.  Such  water  is  not  suitable 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Water.  —  Water  contains,  reckoning  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  in  volumes,  one  volume  of  hydrogen, 
and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen.  These  two  gases,  the  unlearned 
reader  will  please  to  remember,  are  highly  subtle  bodies,  not  visible  to 
the  eye ;  and  yet,  when  chemically  united,  they  form  a  liquid  which 
covers  two-thirds  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  —  floating  upon  its 
bosom  the  navies  and  merchant  ships  of  all  nations,  and,  by  its  un- 
measured depths,  and  vast  breadths,  and  sublime  movements,  fills  the 
thoughtful  mind  with  conceptions  of  creative  Power,  which  words 
never  attempt  to  express.  Should  the  two  gases  which  compose 
this  vast  body  of  water  cease  to  love  each  other,  and  fall  asunder, 
the  first  lighted  taper  would  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  not  a  living 
being  upon  its  surface  could  escape  destruction. 

Impurities  in  Water. — It  is  not  surprising  that  a  fluid  with  as  great 
a  solvent  power  as  water,  should  often  dissolve  and  hold  in  solu- 
tion a  great  many  impurities.  In  passing  along  through  the  earth, 
before  it  comes  up  in  springs  and  wells,  it  is  filtered  through  various 
mineral  earths,  and  becomes  contaminated  accordingly.  In  running 
through  beds  of  limestone,  it  takes  up  a  little  carboiiate  of  lime. 
Salt  beds  impart  to  it  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda),  while  sulphur 
and  other  ores  tinge  it  with  salts  of  various  kinds. 

Water  from  the  wells  of  Boston,  formerly  used  by  the  inhabitants, 
was  largely  impregnated  with  common  salt,  and  other  mineral  substan- 
ces. So  marked  was  the  saline  taste,  from  this  cause,  that  the  New- 
Yorkers  and  Philadelphians  used  to  say  the  Bostonians,  when  visiting 
their  cities,  had  to  salt  their  water. 
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Cochitiuite  Water*  —  These  wells,  which  so  long  yielded  up  brack- 
ish water  to  offend  the  palates  of  strangeni,  are  now  abandoned,  and 
Boston  is  blessed  by  a  copious  stream  of  pore  soft  water,  drawn 
through  a  fine  aqueduct  from  Cochituate  Lalce,  twenty  miles  distant 
This  water  is  distributed  to  about  every  house  and  shop  in  the  city. 

The  result  is,  that  the  health  of  the  citizens  has  been  materially 
improved.  Fevers,  particularly  those  of  the  typhoid  type,  have  dimin- 
ished, both  in  prevalence  and  fatality.  The  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  so  much  of  which  gets  into  the  common  sewers,  and 
which,  in  former  years,  sent  up  poisonous  gases  to  attack  the  life  of 
the  citizens,  are  now  washed  away  by  the  soft  water,  which  is  daily 
and  hourly  dropping  through  the  sinks  of  all  the  dwellings  of  the 
city. 

Schnylklll  and  Croton  Waters.  —  The  Schuylkill  water,  intjroduoed 
into  Philadelphia,  and  the  Croton,  brought  from  quite  a  distance  to 
New  York,  are  both  good  waters ;  though  neither,  as  chemical  analy- 
sb  has  shown,  is  quite  as  pure  as  the  Cochituate,  of  Boston. 

Lead  Pipes.  —  In  each  of  these  three  cities,  water  is  conveyed 
through  the  dwellings  in  leaden  pipes,  —  a  practice  fraught  with  a 
danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  should  not  expose  themselves.  That 
lead  does  often  become  oxidized  and  impart  its  poisonous  properties 
to  water  when  long  in  contact  with  it,  is  a  well-known  fact  Let  a 
number  of  persons  drink  every  morning  from  the  first  water  drawn 
from  the  pipes,  and  a  portion  of  them  will  be  attacked  with  some 
form  of  lead  disease.  The  pipes  should  be  emptied  every  morning, 
before  using  the  water  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  then,  it  is  true, 
there  is  little  danger.  But  where  the  work  in  the  kitchen  is  done  by 
hired  persons,  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  danger,  how  is  it  to 
be  known  whether  this  act  of  safety  is  always  carefully  performed  ? 
Water  pipes  should  certainly  be  made  of  some  other  materiaL 

Physical  and  Otlier  Properties  ,of  Water.  —  Good  water  is  without 
smell,  is  perfectly  clear,  and  in  the  ^louth,  has  a  soft  and  lively  feel. 
When  poured  irom  one  vessel  to  another,  it  should  give  out  air- 
bdrbbles.  Boiled  and  distilled  waters  have  a  vapid,  fiat  taste.  This 
is  owing  to  their  containing  no  carbonic  acid  gas  or  atmospheric  air, 
— these  being  driven  off  in  the  act  of  boiling  and  distilling.  A  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  of  good  river  water  contains  about  2^  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  1^  of  common  air. 

Carbonic  acid  is  what  gives  to  mineral,  or  soda  water,  its  brisk, 
and  even  pungent  taste,  without  a  portion  of  this  acid  and  atmos- 
pheric air,  water  is  perfectly  insipid,  and  not  fit  to  be  used  as  a  bev- 
erage. Hence,  if  it  be  boiled  or  distilled  to  clear  it  of  ecurthy  matters, 
we  must  expose  a  large  surface  of  it  to  the  air,  and  shake  it,  that  it 
may  re-absorb  from  the  atmosphere,  what  it  has  lost,  and  thus  recover 
its  taste. 

Sain  Water  is  the  Result  of  Distillation  on  a  large  scale,  and  would 
be  insipid,  like  other  distilled  water,  only  that,  after  being  distilled  off 
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from  the  waters  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  recovers,  vrhile  as- 
cending as  vapor,  the  carbonic  acid  and  atmospheric  air. 

Fishes  breathe  air  as  well  as  land  animals,  and  hence,  lakes  upon 
the  tops  of  high  mountains,  where  but  little  oxygen  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  water  from  the  air,  are  not  inhabited  by  the  finny  tribes. 

The  Saltoess  of  the  Ocean  is  simply  the  accumulation  of  the  saline 
substances  washed  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  water  which  for  thousands  of  vears  has  been  distilling  off  as 
vapor,  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  nearly  pure.  Being  carried 
by  the  winds  to  the  continents,  it  falls  as  rain,  sinks  into  the  earth,  is 
filtered  through  mineral  substances,  comes  to  the  surfaces  in  springs, 
is  collected  into  rivers,  and,  with  all  its  freight  of  mineral  salts,  is 
borne  back  to  the  ocean.  Everything  that  water  can  dissolve,  and 
carry  down  from  the  continents,  nnds  a  great  depository  in  the  ocean ; 
and  as  this  has  no  outlet.,  the  accumulation  must  go  on  witliout  limit. 
Rivers  which  flow  into  the  ocean,  contain  from  ten  to  fifty  grains  of 
salts  to  the  gallon,  —  composed  chiefly  of  common  salt,  sulphate  and 
cartx>nate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash  and  iron  ;  and  these  are 
the  constituents  of  sea-water.  The  time  must  come,  in  the  history 
of  our  globe,  when  these  salts  will  render  the  water  of  the  ocean  so 
dense  that  a  man  can  no  more  sink  in  it  than  a  cork  can  sink  in  fresh 
water. 

Oleansinj^  of  Impure  Water.  —  Impure  waters  should  be  cleansed 
before  being  used  for  domestic  piirposes.  Distillation  is  the  most 
perfect  method  of  purification.  Filtration  through  sand  is  a  good 
method;  It  removes  all  suspended  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and 
all  living  animals.  Boiling  likew^ise  kills  all  animals,  and  throws  to 
the  bottom  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  crust 
which  lines  tea-kettles  in  all  regions  where  limestone  exists. 

Settlers  in  a  new  country,  should  make  it  a  prime  object  to  find 
good  water.  This  is  of  great  moment.  Their  own  health,  and  the 
health  of  their  posterity  is  dependent  upon  it     Any  soil,  good  or  bad, 

is  not  worth  half  price,  if  it  yield  impure  water. 

» 

Reasons  for  Prizini;  Water.  —  Finally,  we  ought  all  to  prize  water 
very  highly,  for  it  composes  nearly  eighHenlhs  of  our  entire  bodies^  in- 
cluding our  flesh,  blood,  and  other  fluids.  Nay,  we  owe  to  it  the  very 
softness,  delicacy,  and  smoothness  of  our  persons.  Our  muscles,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  glands,  cartilages,  etc.,  all  play  smoothly  upon  each  other 
in  consequence  of  water.  Take  all  the  water  out  of  us,  and  we  should 
be  dry  sticks  indeed.  All  our  comeliness  would  be  gone.  Nobody 
would  or  could  Jove  us.  We  should  be  walking  reeds,  shaken  and 
sported  with  by  evory  wind.  Let  us  never  forget  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  water. 

Exercise. 

Animal  life  is  conditioned  upon  exercise.  Without  it  health  can- 
not exist,  or  life  itself  be  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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Proper  exercise  communicates  motion  to  every  part  susceptible  of 
it  It  expands  the  breast,  contracts  and  relaxes  the  muscles,  quickens 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  moves  afresh  all  the  other  fluids,  and  stirs  to 
the  centre  the  whole  frame.  More  easy  and  perfect  digestion,  the 
nutrition  of  every  part,  and  the  proper  performance  of  all  the  secre* 
tions  and  excretions,  are  the  results  of  such  exercise. 

A  distinguished  physician  said  :  **  I  know  not  which  is  most  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  the  human  frame,  food  or  motion."  Some  of  the 
finest  talents  in  the  world  are  probably  lost  for  the  want  of  exercise ; 
for  without  it  the  mind  loses  its  keen  perception,  and  its  bounding 
energy ;  its  power  of  application  and  its  general  scope.  If  men  of 
great  talents  would  give  attention  to  exercise,  the  world  would  reap 
a  larger  harvef  t  from  their  written  thoughts. 

The  arrangements  of  modern  society  have  very  much  abridged  the 
facilities  for  taking  exercise  ;  but  if  Trenck  in  his  damp  prison,  with 
fetters  of  seventy  pounds  weight  upon  him,  could  preserve  his  health 
by  leaping  about  like  a  lion,  most  persons  could  do  as  much  with  the 
fetters  of  modem  society  upon  their  limbs. 

Host  be  Refular.  —  Exercise,  to  be  of  much  service,  must  be  regu- 
lar,—  not  taken  by  fits  and  starts,  —  a  good  deal  to-day  and  none  to- 
morrow ;  but  in  reasonable  measure  every  day.  Occasional  efforts, 
with  intervening  inactivity,  only  does  mischief. 

Host  be  Pleasurable.  —  It  should  be  connected,  too,  if  possible,  with 
some  pleasing  oc<3upation  or  pursuit.  The  movement  of  the  limbs 
should  carry  us  towards  some  place  or  end  in  which  the  mind  feels 
an  interest ;  exercise  will  then  do  us  most  good.  Hence,  botanical 
pursuit*^  the  cultivation  of  a  garden,  and  the  like,  are  often  preferable 
to  a  solitary  and  aimless  walk. 

Must  not  be  Exeesstve.  —  Exercise  should  never  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  produce  great  fatigue.  Extremes  are  injurious  ;  and  too  much  ex- 
ercise, especially  by  a  sick  or  feeble  person,  may  be  as  injurious  as  too 
little. 

No  clothing  should  be  thrown  off  after  exercise,  nor  should  one  cool 
off  by  sitting  in  a  draft  of  air.  Very  serious  consequences  often  fol- 
low this  practice. 

Hot  to  be  Taken  After  Heals. —  It  is  not  best  to  take  exercise  im- 
mediately after  meals.  The  reasons  for  this  caution  have  been  ex- 
plained. It  is  true  many  laboring  men  go  at  onc«  to  their  work  after 
eating,  without  apparent  injury.  Yet  they  are  strong,  and  can  endure 
what  those  who  use  their  brains  chiefly  could  not  And  even  they  do 
not  labor  as  easily  and  cheerfully  immediately  after  dinner. 

Active  and  Passive.  —  Exercise  is  properly  divided  into  active  and 
passive.  Walking,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  gardening,  various  sports, 
etc,  are  active.  While  sailing,  swinging,  and  riding  in  carriages,  are 
passive.  Riding  on  horse-back  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  —  being  both 
active  and  passive. 

A  few  remarks  upon  these  several  kinds  of  exercise,  will  have  a 
practical  value  to  some  of  the  readers  of  these  pages. 
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Walkiii<(  is  one  of  the  most  gentle,  easy,  and  generally  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  active  exercises.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
have  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  is  indulged  at  the  expense  only  of  a 
little  shoe  leather.  To  make  it  agreeable,  the  face  is  only  to  be 
turned  to  some  favorite  locality,  and  the  mind  put  in  communion 
with  the  voices  of  nature. 

To  walk  with  the  best  advantage,  the  body  should  be  kept  upright, 
the  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  breast  projected  a  little  forward,  so  as 
to  give  the  lungs  full  play,  and  the  air  an  opportunity  to  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  them.  This  attitude  places  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
in  the  most  natural  position,  and  relieves  them  from  all  restraint 
Walking  then  becomes  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  artist  who  bends 
over  his  pallet,  and  gets  into  a  cramped  position,  is  by  this  kind  of 
walking  relieved,  and  his  body  kept  upright  Females,  particularly 
of  the  wealthier  class,  are  much  more  apt  to  neglect  this  species  of 
exercise  than  males. 

It  is  not  so  in  England.  There  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  ladies 
of  high  rank  to  walk  ten  miles  a  day;  and  they  do  it  in  shoes  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  protect  their  feet  from  all  dampness,  and  in  clothes 
large  enough  to  give  their  muscles  full  play.  As  d  consequence,  they 
enjoy  excellent  health,  and  in  many  cases,  even  retain  their  freshness 
and  beauty  to  old  age. 

A  master  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  our  navy  who  spent  some  time, 
lately,  in  the  British  Channel,  was  several  times  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Lord  Hardwick's,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  two 
daughters  of  his  lordship,  who,  in  the  drawing  room,  he  thought  the 
most  accomplished  ladies  he  ever  saw.  Yet  those  young  women,  on 
two  occasions,  in  company  with  other  friends,  walked  miles  to  visit 
his  vessel,  once  on  a  rainy  day,  clad  in  thick,  coarse  cloth  cloaks  which 
no  rain  could  penetrate,  and  caring  as  little  for  wet  weather  as  a 
couple  of  ducks. 

Good  for  the  Studious. —  For  the  studious,  walking  is  a  most  capi- 
tal exercise.  It  varies  the  scenes  so  constantly,  and  brings  the  mind 
in  contact  with  so  many  objects,  that  the  monotony  of  in-door  life  is 
admirably  broken.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Plato,  that."  he  is  truly  a  crip- 
ple, who,  cultivating  his  mind  alone,  suffers  his  body  to  languish." 

Good  in  Cold  Weather.  —  Walking  is  valuable  in  cold  w^eather,  be- 
cause it  exposes  one  to  the  cold  atmosphere,  and  hardens  the  person 
against  frosty  weather,  — ^  a  consideration  of  great  consequence  in 
countries  which  are  subject  to  extremes  of  cold. 

Rmmtais^  and  Leapiug^  are  forms  of  exercise  which  should  be  in- 
dulged with  prudence  even  by  the  young  and  hefihhy.  For  the  feeble 
and  the  aged,  they  are  entirely  inadmissible.  Used  cautiously,  in  a 
system  of  regular  training,  they  may  help  raise  the  bodily  powers  to 
a  high  degree  of  agility  and  endurance.  The  North  American  Indian, 
who  is  bred  to  the  chase,  runs  with  surprising  swiftness,  and  for  en- 
durance is  scarcely  excelled  by  his  faithful  dog.  What  training  does 
for  the  Indian,  it  may  do  for  the  white  man,  who  may  chance  to  in- 
herit as  good  a  constitution. 
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The  Game  of  BaO  requires  very  active  ranning,  and  for  the  young, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  healthful  amuaemeut.  It  filla  the  whole  frame 
with  a  bounding  spirit,  and  sets  the  currents  of  life  running  like 
swollen  brooks  after  heavy  rains, 

€yiiiiuisticSi  —  The  more  active  species  of  exercise  have  generally 
been  included  under  the  term  gymnastics.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  feats  of  strength  and  endurance  were  supposed  to  confer 
honor.  For  this  reason,  and  because  war  was  a  laborious  calling,  re- 
quiring bodily  endurance  and  strength,  their  youth  were  trained  in 
the  most  active  exercises.  Gymnastic  games  were  with  them  at  once 
the  school  of  health,  and  the  military  academy. 

In  England,  during  the  middle  ages,  acts  of  parliament  and  royal 
proclamations  were  employed  to  regulate  and  foster  those  manly 
sports  and  exercises,  which  fitted  the  people  for  the  activity  required 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Those  preparations  for  brutal  wars  would  be  unsuited  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world ;  but  the  capacitv  for  endurance  which  these 
trainings  produced,  could  be  most  usefully  employed  in  the  laborious 
and  scientific  researches  which  modern  advancement  requires.  Very 
few  of  our  scientific  men  have  sufficient  hardness  of  frame  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  laborious  studies. 

The  heart  diseases  which  prevail  so  extensively  are  the  result,  many 
of  them,  of  violent  exercise,  taken,  perhaps,  from  necessity,  and  prov- 
ing injurious  because  not  a  matter  of  every-day  practice.  Violent 
exercise,  more  than  any  other  kind,  must  be  regular  in  order  to  be 
borne. 

Heeded  by  Tannic  Women.  —  Gymnastic  exercises,  and  calisthenics, 
are  particularly  needed  by  our  young  women,  to  give  them  something 
of  the  robustness  of  our  mothers,  two  generations  back.  For  the 
want  of  them,  they  are  dwindling  away,  and  becoming  almost  worth- 
less for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made. 

In  view  of  this  want,  I  cannot  but  express  my  gratification  here, 
that  a  high  school  for  young  ladies  is  now  open  in  this  city,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  George  Gannett  and  his  lady,  in  which  a  large  and  suit- 
able room  is  set  apart  for  the  daily  exercise  of  calisthenic  and  gym- 
nastic exercises,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of  each  pupil,  under 
the  instruction  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  their  own  sex.  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  this  school,  offering,  as  it  does,  the  highest  advantages 
for  a  complete  education  m  science  and  morals  also,  as  the  beginning 
of  better  things. 

modems  Physically  Inferior  to  the  Ancients.    Reason  for  it — It  is 

evident  that  the  moderns  are  inferior  in  bodily  strength  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  men 
knew  very  little  about  the  future,  and  therefore  strove  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  Hence,  they  took  measures  to  ensure  health  and 
long  life.  It  is  true  that  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  future, 
need  not,  and  should  not,  prevent  a  care  for  the  present ;  but  from 
various  causes,  to  be  referred  to  on  a  subsequent  page,  such  has  been 
the  practice,  to  the  manifest  physical  injury  of  the  race. 
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DancinjTj  when  hedged  about  with  proper  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, has  great  advantages  as  a  physical  trainer  of  the  young.  There 
are  very  few  forms  of  exercise  ^hich  give  so  free  a"  play  to  all  the 
muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  so  agreeably  interest  the  mind.  Begun 
in  early  life,  and  pursued  systematically,  dancing  imparts  a  grace  and 
ease  of  motion  which  nothing  else  can  give.  For  this  reason  alone, 
it  should  be  cultivated  as  an  art. 

Everyman  and  woman  is  often  placed  in  circumstances  in  life  where 
the  possession  of  an  easy  carriage  of  body,  and  an  unembarrassed 
manner,  would  be  prized  above  gold.  One's  personal  influence  in  the 
world  is  greatly  increased  by  an  easy,  graceful  manner.  We  all  know 
how  a  polite  manner  wins,  while  a  rough  and  uncouth  one  repels  us, 

Warntn;  A^inst  Excess.  —  While  dancing  has  many  things  to  re- 
commend it,  there  are  also  several  considerations  which  should  warn 
us  against  using  it  to  excess,  particularly  in  the  ball  saloons  of  fash- 
ionable life.  So  many  muscles  are  called  into  play,  the  breathing 
is  so  much  quickened,  and  the  air  breathed  is  often  so  impure,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  almost  to  fever  excitement 
And  when  to  this  we  add  the  use  of  wines  and  cordials,  alternated 
with  ices  and  iced  drinks,  and  the  exposure,  on  returning  home  from 
balls,  to  the  chill  night  air,  under  the  miserable  protection  of  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  we  have  draw-backs  enough  to  abridge,  if  not  to  anni- 
hilate the  benefits  derived  from  this  otherwise  healthful  and  elegant 
exercise. 

But  then  it  will  be  said,  and  truly  enough,  that  these  are  the  abuses, 
not  the  uses  of  dancing.  To  these  abuses,  no  parent  should  permit 
the  health  of  a  child  to  be  exposed.  In  the  parlor  at  home,  in  con- 
nection with  a  few  young  friends  gathered  in  to  spend  an  evening ; 
or,  in  a  well-ventilated  hall,  under  the  instruction  of  a  master  of 
known  character  and  refinement,  dancing  is  of  high  utility,  and  much 
may  be  said  in  its  favor.  An  amusement  for  which  there  is  so  gen- 
eral a  fondness,  one  may  say,  passion,  must  be  fitted  to  meet-  some 
want  of  the  animal  economy,  and  perhaps  of  man's  higher  nature. 

Grace  of  motion  gratifies  our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  in  its 
nature  is  allied  to  poetry.  Turning  away  from  the  abuses  of  dancing, 
let  the  reader  thankfully  use  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  physical,  social, 
and  oesthetical  educators  of  youth. 

But  if  dancing  is  salutary,  it  is  only  when  every  limb  and  muscle 
is  allowed  to  participate  naturally  and  without  restraint  in  the  general 
motion.  When  performed  in  a  dress  so  tight  as  to  restrain  all  free- 
dom, not  only  is  every  grace  destroyed,  but  injury  of  a  serious  char- 
acter may  be  the  result. 

• 

Tlie  Cultiyation  of  a  Giirden  is  also  a  species  of  exercise  highly 
conducive  to  health.  To  the  poor  it  should  have  a  double  attraction. 
It  is  not  only  a  healthful  exercise,  but  it  yields,  in  its  season,  many 
wholesome  vegetables,  the  price  of  which,  when  they  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, frequently  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  where  shoes 
are  largely  manufactured,  most  of  the  workmen  own  small  pieces  of 
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ground  which  they  cultivate  as  gardens,  —  deriving  health  both  from 
the  labor,  and  from  the  vegetables  raised.  This  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  exercise  which  are  more  beneficial  from  having  an  end  in  view. 
The  man  who  works  in  his  garden  derives  pleasure  from  the  im- 
provement he  is  making  upon  his  ground,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
advantage  to  himself  and  family. 

Other  ActlTe  Exercises.  —  To  the  exercises  already  spoken  of  may 
be  added  those  which  are  mostly  taken  indoors,  —  the  dumb-bells, 
jumping  the  rope,  the  battle-door,  etc.  They  may  be  resorted  to 
when  the  weather  is  stormy,  or  when  any  other  cause  may  prevent 
one  from  going  into  the  open  air.  Nevertheless,  as  promoters  of 
health,  they  are  inferior  to  those  exercises  which  take  one  out  under 
the  open  sky.  They  are  too  mechanical  in  their  nature,  and  have  too 
little  aim,  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  preceding. 

Passiye  Ezercifles. 

Sailiag^. —  This,  to  many  persons,  is  among  the  most  pleasurable 
and  exciting  of  the  passive  exercises.  But  the  excitement  arising 
from  the  motions  of  a  boat,  sometimes,  in  case  of  timid  persons, 
degenerates  into  featy  which  is  injurious.  Young  gentlemen  wlio 
manage  the  boat  upon  sailing  excursions,  should  never  put  on  too 
much  sail  in  a  brisk  wind,  and  torment  the  ladies  by  exciting  their 
fears,  as  their  own  amusement  may  be  in  this  way  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  others'  health,  —  a  result  far  enough  from  their  thoughts  or 
intentions,  but  not  the  less  real. 

Swinging^. — The  sick  may  sometimes  indulge  in  this  exercise,  when 
capable  of  enduring  no  other.  To  swing  gently  has  a  soothing  cfTeet, 
and  often  allays  nervous  irritability  in  a  way  which  nothing  else  can. 
It  is  like  the  lullaby  motion  of  the  cradle.     It  calms  and  soothes. 

Nervous  children  and  grown  persons  in  feeble  health,  are  some- 
times, by  roguish  boys,  swung  too  high,  and  very  much  excitc'd  and 
alarmed.  This  is  wrong.  It  may  do  great  injury.  Very  few  boys 
would  do  it  if  they  knew  the  evil  consequences.  Boys  and  girls  are 
generally  kind  hearted ;  and  though  they  may  like  to  hector  othei-s, 
they  will  seldom  knowingly  injure  them  for  their  own  amusemciit. 

Carriafe-Rldin;.  —  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  species 
of  exercise  are  probably  rated  too  high.  For  feeble  persons,  just  re- 
covering fipom  illness,  who  cannot  endure  walking  or  riding  on  horse- 
back it  is  valuable,  particularly  if  taken  in  an  open  carriage.  But  for 
those  who  have  more  strength,  it  is  less  desirable  than  miny  other  ex- 
ercises. True,  it  is  generally  an  agreeable  mode  of  locomotion,  and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  generally  more  serviceable  than  the  small  amount 
of  exercise  afforded  by  it  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Carriages  are  luxuries,  and  like  all  other  luxuries,  they  are  apt  to 
bring  on  debility,  and  perhaps  shorten  life.  A  man  is  apt  to  order 
his  carriage  to  the  door  at  the  time  when  increasing  wealth  enables 
him  to  retire  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life, — the  very  moment  when 
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he  is  most  in  need  of  some  exertion  to  take  the  place  of  that  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  Yet  so  it  is,  luxury  comes  to  enfeeble,  at 
the  time  when  we  need  something  to  harden  us. 

Could  rich  men  be  persuaded  to  let  their  luxuries  consist,  in  part, 
in  doing  good,  and  like  Howard,  find  pleasure  in  travelling  on  foot  to 
visit  those' who  are  sick  and  in  prison,  they  would  be  surprised  to  see 
how  their  happiness  would  be  increased. 

Close  carriages  are  generally  used  by  the  wealthy.  They  at  best 
contain  but  little  air,  which  is  breathed  over  and  over,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  respiration.  The  windows  of  such  carriages  should  always 
be  open,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  the  latticed  windows  only 
should  be  used. 

Ridlnf  In  Sleig^hs  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement,  and  may  be 
indulged  to  some  extent  with  advantage.  Yet  it  can  be  had  only  in 
cold  weather,  and  persons  who  partake  of  its  pleasures,  should  be 
careful  to  wear  clothing  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
frost  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  very  little  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  their  bodies  by  the  sleigh. 

Horse-Back  Ridilif^.  —  This  form  of  exercise  may  fairly  rank  next 
to  walking ;  in  some  states  of  the  system,  it  is  preferable.  It  justly 
holds  a  high  rank  as  an  exercise  for  consumptive  persons*  Many  a 
man,  and  woman  too,  has  been  benefited  by  it  when  suffering  from 
lung  disease.  For  those  who  have  hernia^  or  falling  of  the  bowel,  it 
is  not  proper,  as  the  most  serious  consequences  may  result  from  its 
use. 

The  Horse  should  be  Owned. —  A  feeble  man  who  rides  on  horse- 
back should,  if  possible,  own  his  horse ;  for,  becoming  attached  to  him, 
as  he  generally  does,  he  will  be  able  to  ride  farther  than  upon  an  ani- 
mal in  which  he  feels  less  interest  A  horse  is  a  noble  creature,  and  a 
man  who  loves  him,  will  sometimes  acquire  a  passion,  almost^  for 
being  upon  his  back,  and  witnessing  his  splendid  performances. 

Pleasurable  Exercises  Most  Beneficial — Finally,  those  exercises  are 
most  beneficial,  and  can  be  longest  endured,  in  which  we  feel  the 
greatest  interest  Place  before  even  a  feeble  man  some  desirable  ob- 
ject, and  he  will  endure  a  great  deal  to  reach  it ;  or  engage  the  mind 
of  a  very  tired  person  in  something  which  greatly  interests  it,  and 
considerably  more  exertion  will  be  easily  borne.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  story  told  by  Miss  Edge  worth  of  a  certain  father,  who 
had  taken  a  long  walk  with  his  little  son,  and  found  the  boy  appar- 
ently unable  to  walk  further,  some  time  before  reaching  home.  "  Here,*' 
said  the  shrewd-mi ndod  father,  "ride  on  my  gold-headed  cane."  Im- 
mediately the  little  fellow  was  astride  the  cane,  which  carried  him  as 
safely  home  as  the  freshest  horse. 

Xeut.ll  Co-operation  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  exercise. 
Men  who  are  paid  by  the  job,  work  with  far  more  spirit  than  those 
who  are  paid  by  the  day.  One  would  dig  in  the  earth  with  very  little 
spirit,  if  he  had  no  motive  for  doing  it ;  but  if  he  expected  with  every 
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ahoyelfnl  of  earth  to  bring  up  gold-dast,  he  would  not  only  work  with 
a  will,  but  would  endure  a  great  deal  more  labor.  From  these  consid- 
erations we  may  infer  that  those  fanners  and  manufacturersi  who  pay 
their  men  the  highest  wages,  make  the  most  money  on  their  work. 

The  best  time  tw  takliif  exerelse  is  that  in  which  it  does  us  most 
good.  For  most  persons,  the  morning  hours  may  be  considered  most 
favorable.  But  there  are  many  who  cannot  take  exercise  in  the  early 
morning,  without  suffering  from  it  through  the  whole  day.  Some  are 
able  to  walk  miles  in  the  afternoon,  who  would  be  made  sick  by  sim* 
ilar  exertions  immediately  after  rising. 

Persons  often  injure  friends  who  have  this  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion, by  urging  them  out  in  the  morning.  They  do  it  from  ^ood 
motives,  but  are,  nevertheless,  blameworthy  for  attempting  to  advise 
in  matters  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Best  and  Sleep. 

Our  bodies  are  like  clocks ;  they  run  down  and  are  wound  up  once 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Were  they  obliged  to  work  on  uninter- 
ruptedly, they  would  wear  out  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision that  periods  of  repose  are  allotted  to  us.  Everything  has  its 
proper  place.  Rest  is  not  less  a  luxury  after  exercise,  than  exercise 
is  after  rest  They  both  confer  happiness  at  the  same  time  that  they 
promote  our  well-being. 

Sleepinf  Rooms.  —  The  largest  part  of  our  rest  is  taken  in  sleep. 
Of  course  the  kind  of  room  in  which  we  sleep  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Hufeland  says :  ^'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  lives  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  consequently 
that  its  healthiness  or  unhealthiness,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  im- 
portant influence  upon  our  physical  well-being."  It  should  at  least 
be  large.  That  is  of  prime  importance,  because,  during  the  several 
houi^  that  we  are  in  bed,  we  need  to  breathe  a  great  deal  of  air,  and 
our  health  is  injured  when  we  are  obliged  to  breathe  it  several  times 
over.  We  should  at  least  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  size,  situa- 
tion, temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  the  room  we  occupy  during  the 
hours  of  repose,  as  to  the  parlors,  or  drawing-room,  or  any  other 
apartment  And  yet  ho^  different  from  this  is  the  general  practice 
of  families. .  The  smallest  room  in  the  house  is  commonly  set  apart 
for  the  bed  and  its  nightly  occupants. 

The  sleeping-room  should  have  a  good  location,  so  as  to  be  dry. 
It  should  be  kept  clean,  and  neither  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  And 
more  important  still,  it  should  be  well  ventilated. 

One  bed,  occupied  by  two  persons,  is  as  much  as  should  ever  be 
allowed  in  a  single  room ;  though,  of  course,  two  beds  in  a  large 
room,  are  no  more  than  one  in  a  small  one.     Both  are  objectionable. 

Fire  tn  SIeepin«f  Rooms.  —  As  to  having  fire  in  a  sleeping  room, 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  health  of  the  occupant 
Persons  who  have  poor  circulation,  and  are  feeble,  had  better  have  a 


little  fire  in  the  bed-chamber,  in  cold  weather.     For  those  in  good 
health,  a  cold  room  is  preferable. 

Open  Windows  In  Sleeping  Rooms.  —  In  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer, it  is  better  to  keep  the  windows  open  to  some  extent,  through 
the  night,  but  not  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  so  as  to  make  a  draft 
across  the  bed. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  this  practice ; 
but  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  it  prudently  and  persever- 
ingly,  has  generally  sanctioned  its  employment  It  is  presumed  that 
night-air  is  made  to  be  breathed ;  and  if  we  breathe  it  habitually,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  considered  hurtful.  At.  all  events, 
we  have  got  to  do  one  of  three  things,  —  either  breathe  it,  or  be  poi- 
soned by  air  which  is  breathed  several  times  over,  or  use  very  large 
sleeping  rooms,  and  thus  lay  in  a  stock  to  last  over  night. 

An  Open  Fireplace  in  a  bed  chamber  will  do  much  towards  its  puri- 
fication. It'  carries  off  foul  air.  But  many  persons  board  up  this 
outlet  as  if  bad  air  were  a  friend,  with  whom  they  could  not  think  of 
parting.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  carefully  close  all  windows  and 
doors,  as  if  fresh  air  were  an  enemy  not  to  be  let  in. 

Beds.  —  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  while  so  many  things  which 
injure  health  are  coming  into  fashion,  some  which  have  a  like  effect 
are  going  out.  Among  tl'-^  injurious  things  which  are  silently  with- 
drawing, are  feather  beds. 

In  earlier  times,  a  bed  made  of  eider-down  was  thought  to  be  a 
great  luxury,  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  handed  down  irom  mother 
to  daughter.  Beds  made  of  hens'  feathers,  and  other  coarser  kinds, 
were  thought  to  be  only  fit  for  children.  With  due  deference  to  those 
earlier  judgments,  it  must  be  said-  that  feather  beds,  wl^ether  downy 
or  coarse,  are  not  even  fit  for  children.  They  are  composed  of  ani- 
mal matter,  and  by  a  slow  process  of  decay,  are  always,  when  stirred, 
sending  up  an  exhalation  which  it  is  not  healthful  to  breathe. 

By  their  softness,  too,  they  increase  the  general  tendency  to  effemi- 
nacy. In  warm  weather,  they  are  too  heating.  To  sink  down  into 
them,  and  lie  nearly  buried  all  night,  is  to  insure  a  feeling  of  lassitude 
and  debility  in  the  morning.  Only  the  strongest  persons  can  endure 
it  without  being  made  conscious  of  the  evil  effects. 

Beds  must  not  be  too  Hard. —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
equally  unwise  to  choose  a  bed  of  absolutely  unyielding  hardness. 
When  very  tired,  we  may  rest  even  upon  a  board;  but  sleep  will 
generally  be  more  sound  as  well  as  refreshing,  if  the  bed  be  some- 
what yielding.  The  hair  mattress  is  the  very  best  bed  yet  used.  It 
is  healthful  and  easy.  No  person  once  accustomed  to  it,  will  ever 
return  to  feathers.  In  summer,  it  is  a  luxury ;  in  winter,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently, warm,  though  a  little  more  covering  is  needed  than  with 
feathers. 

Beddiiut;,  —  In  hot  weather,  linen  sheets  arc  preferable  to  cotton, 
and  of  course  will  be  used  by  those  who  have  ample  means.     But 
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cotton  ones  are  good  enough,  and  in  winter  are  decidedly  the  more 
desirable  of  the  two.  Cotton  is  best,  too,  for  those  who  suffer  with 
rheamatic  affections.  For  external  covering,  comfortables  are  objec- 
tionable, because  they  do  not  let  the  insensible  perspiration  pass  off 
as  freely  as  it  should.  They  are  light,  however,  and  so  are  rose 
blankets,  which  have  the  additional  good  quality  of  being  porous. 
We  should  sleep  under  as  few  clothes  as  possible,  consistently  with 
comfort. 

Nifj^t  Dress*  —  The  flannel,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  worn  next  the 
skin  through  the  day,  should  always  be  replaced,  on  retiring,  by  a 
suitable  night-dress.  This  should  be  of  the  same  material  with  that 
which  is  taken  off.  If  we  wear  flannel  through  the  day,  we  need  it 
quite  as  much  at  night 

Do  not  Cover  the  Face. —  The  practice  of  sleeping  with  the  face 
entirely  covered  with  the  bed  clothes,  is  very  injurious.  It  compels 
one  to  breathe  the  air  over  several  times. 

Natural  Position  for  Sleep.  —  The  most  natural  position  in  which 
to  sleep  is  upon  the  right  side.  This  affords  the  easiest  play  to  the 
internal  organs.  It  is  best,  however,  to  learn  to  sleep  in  different 
positions,  and  to  change  occasionally  from  side  to  side.  Upon  the 
back  is  not  so  easy  a  position.  To  lie  in  this  way  obstructs  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  by  the  pressure  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  etc., 
upon  the  large  blood  vessels  which  pass  down  and  up  in  front  of  the 
back  bone.  B  is  very  tiresome  and  injurious  to  lie  with  the  hands 
above  the  head. 

Amount  of  Sleep. —  The  average  amount  of  sleep  required  by  per- 
sons in  health,  is  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  Occasionally  we  find 
persons  who  get  along  very  well  with  six,  or  even  five  hours  ;  while 
some,  even  in  health,  require  nine.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  for 
all  persons,  in  the  amount  of  sleep,  any  more  than  in  that  of  food.  It 
depends  on  the  temperament,  the  constitution,  the  amount  of  exercise, 
and  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  mental  application. 

The  object  of  sleep  is  to  repair  the  energies ;  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  wasted,  and  the  recuperative  power  possessed,  will  measure 
the  amount  required. 

Late  Sappers*  —  These  are  a  bar  to  all  sound  and  healthful  sleep. 
The  last  meal  should  always  be  taken  at  least  three  hours  before  re- 
tiring, and  should  be  light  During  sleep,  the  stomach  should  have  a 
chance  to  rest.  It  will  work  the  better  on  the  morrow.  Some  per- 
sons boast  that  they  can  sleep  perfectly  well  after  a  heavy  supper. 
Perhaps  they  can ;  but,  as  Franklin  has  wisely  suggested,  they  may 
by  and  by  "  have  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  sleep  till  dooms  day."  This 
will  be  sleeping  too  toell ! 

Preparation  for  Sleep.  —  Dr.  Franklin  left  behind  the  record  of  a 
wise  life,  as  well  as  many  excellent  moral  and  philosophical  direc- 
tions. A  good  conscience  was  his  prescription  for  quiet  sleep  and 
pleasant  dreams,  —  a  most  excellent  direction.     Sleep  is  promoted, 
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too,  by  withdrawing  the  mind,  a  short  time  before  retiring,  from  aU 
hard  study,  and  exciting  themes  of  conversation ;  and  turning  it  to 
calmer  subjects  of  reflection,  such  as  the  moral  attributes  of  God, — 
particularly  his  love  and  paternal  character* 

Objects  of  Clothing. 

The  clothes  we  wear  are  intended,  or  should  be  intended,  to  secure 
three  objects,  —  warmth  in  winter^  coolness  in  summer^  and  healih  at 
all  times. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  our  bodies  are  warmed  by  their 
own  internal  fires.  In  the  lungs,  in  the  skin,  and  indeed  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  oxygen  unites  with  carbon  and  other  combustible  mat- 
ters, producing  heat  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  produced  in  a  grate 
where  anthracite  coal  is  burned;  and  as  our  temperature  always 
needs  to  be  kept  up  to  about  98^  of  Farenheit,  it  follows  that  this 
combustion  must  always  be  going  on. 

Now,  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us  is  always  receiving  into 
itself  the  heat  which  comes  to  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  and  thus 
robbing  us  of  our  warmth.  In  summer,  the  atmosphere,  full  of  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  may  impart  heat,  instead  of  taking  it  away; 
while  in  winter,  it  takes  more  than  it  gives,  and  would  cause  us  to 
perish  with  the  cold,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  afforded  by  our 
clothing. 

Clothes,  of  course,  have  no  power  to  manufacture  or  impart  heat 
They  only  retain,  and  keep  in  contact  with  our  bodies,  that  which  is 
generatecl  within  us.  If  we  have  on  a  single  garment  which  is  made 
tight  at  the  bottom  and  top,  so  that  no  current  can  pass  up  or  down, 
there  will  be  a  layer  of  air  between  it  and  the  body,  which,  becoming 
immediately  heated,  and  being  retained  there,  helps  keep  us  warm,  or 
rather,  prevents  us  from  being  cold.  With  every  additional  garment 
put  over  this,  there  is  another  layer  of  heated  air,  adding  still  more 
impenetrable  guards  against  either  the  intrusion  of  cold,  or  the  escape 
of  internal  heat 

Bad  Conductors  of  Heat  —  But,  tJiat  our  clothes  may  thus  retain 
our  warmth,  and  prevent  its  dispersion,  they  must  be  bad  conductors 
of  heaty —  that  is,  they  must  not  readily  take  up  the  heat  and  convey 
it  away  from  the  body.  They  must  slowly  absorb  the  caloric  into 
their  own  substance,  and  then  retain  it  tenaciously. 

Iiinen,  which  is  so  universally  popular  in  temperate  climates,  as  an 
article  to  be  worn  next  the  skin,  is  unfortunately  a  good  conductor  of 
heat     It  does  not  afford  a  warm  garment     It  conducts  heat  rapidly 

away  from  the  body.  Hence  it  always  feels  cool 
to  the  touch.  It  is  really  no  colder  in  itself  than 
other  kinds  of  cloth,  but  it  is  solely  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  conducts  heat  away  from  the 
body,  that  gives  it  the  feeling  of  coldness.  It 
has  other  qualities  which  compensate,  in  some 
measure,  for  this  defect    The  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  are 
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roaml  and  pliable,  which  make  liiien  cloth  dmouth  and  eufV,  and  the 
sensations  produced  by  it,  upon  the  akin,  altogether  agreeable.  Figure 
67  represents  a  fibre  of  linen,  as  it  appears  under  a  microscope  which 
magnifies  it  155  times. 

Cotton  is  ■warmer  than  linen,  becaose  it  is  a  teorse  conductor  of 
heat  The  perfection  to  which  its  manufacture  has  been  carried, 
makes  it  almost  a  rival  of  linen  in  softness  and  pliability.  It  does 
not  absorb  as  much  moisture  as  linen,  and  therefore  better  retains 
its  powers  as  a  non-eonductor. 
Bat  then  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  not  round  and  smooth,  like  those 
gj^  f^  of  linen,  but  fiat  and  spiral,  with  sharp  edges. 

I  Rgnre  68  represents  two  of  its  fibres,  magnified 
1 155  times.  This  renders  cotton  irritable  to  some 
I  very  delicate  skins.  This  is  the  reason  why  linen 
I  is  Iwtter  than  cotton  for  binding  up  wounds, 
I  where  there  is  tenderness  of  the  surface. 

MIk  haa  a  roand  fibre,  like  linen,  which  is  even  softer  and  smaller. 
It  absorbs  less  moisture  than  cotton,  and  in  its  power  of  communi- 
cating warmth,  it  is  superior  to  both  the  preceaing.  It  forms  the 
most  desirable  fabric  for  clothing  that  we  have  ;  but  its  cost  makes  it 
inaccessible  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  except  as  a  holiday 
dress  for  the  ladies.  Its  culture  in  our  own  country,  if  once  exten- 
sively established,  would  be  a  source  of  national  wealth. 

Tkt  Fftre  of  Wool  ia  quite  rough,  almost  scalj^,  and  highly  irritative 
to  delicate  skins.     Figure  69  shows  fibres  magni-  no-W. 

fied  310  times.  It  Is  not  possible  for  some  per* 
sons  to  wear  it  next  the  skin.  But  where  this 
cannot  be  done  it  may  be  worn  outiiide  the  linen 
or  cotton ;  and  being  a  good  non-conducloTf  it  will 
in  this  way  preserve  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
without  either  irritating  the  skin,  or  disturbing 
its  electricity. 

Wool,  in  cold  climates,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
roateriak  of  which  clothes  can  be  made.  In  New 
England,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cold  and  temperate  regions,  it  should  be 
worn  by  delicate  persons,  in  the  form  of  thick  or  thin  garments,  all 
the  year  round.  It  does  not  readily  absorb  moisture,  and  is  a  dry, 
warm,  and  wholesome  material  for  clothing. 

Hair. — Though  not  precisely  in  the  line  of  these  remarks,  Aair  may 
as  well  be  introduced  here.  Wool  is  in  fact  hair.  Every  part  of  the 
^n.  with  the  exception  of  that  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  the  bands,  is  intended  to  produce,  hairs.  On  most  parts  of 
the  body,  they  are  short  and  fine,  hardly  rising  above  the  surface. 
Upon  the  bead  and  the  face,  they  grow  to  considerable  length. 

Hair,  like  wool,  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  and,  as  growing  upon 
the  head  and  face,  is  doubtless  intended  for  some  ti.4eful  purpose. 
That  it  was  designed  aa  a  warm  covering,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  beard,  when  permitted  to  grow,  is  a  natural  respirator,  guarding 
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the  lungs  against  cold  and  dust  Mr.  Chadwick  noticed  that  black- 
smiths wlio  allowed  their  beards  to  grow,  had  their  mustachiod  discol- 
ored by  iron  dust,  which  lodged  among  the  hairs,  and  very  justly  in- 
ferred that  the  dust  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  lungs,  and  aone 
mischief,  had  it  not  been  arrested  by  this  natural  respirator. 

That  the  beard,  when  long,  does  ward  off  a  great  many  colds  and 
throat  ails,  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied.  It  has  required  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  broken  away  from  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  shaving,  for  which  they  should  bp  hon- 
ored rather  tlian  ridiculed.  For  those  who  do  not  suffer 
from  throat  or  lung  complaints,  especially  if  they  are 
getting  advanced  in  life,  it  may  not  be  thought  worth 
while  to  abandon  the  razor.  Yet  the  change  would  not 
be  regretted.  Figure  70  is  a  human  hair,  magnified  250  times,  show- 
ing its  scaly  surface. 

nie  Color  of  our  Clothln;^  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  The  daik 
colors  absorb  the  light,  the  sun's  rays,  and  heat,  much  more  than  the 
lighter  ones ;  and  as  those  bodies  which  absorb  heat  well,  are  like- 
wise good  radiators,  the  dark  colors  have  the  highest  radiating  power. 
White  reflects  heat,  and  rays  of  light,  and  is  a  bad  absorber  and  bad 
radiator.  In  summer  it  prevents  the  sun's  rays  from  passing  inward 
to  heat  the  body,  and  in  winter,  interrupts  the  heat  of  the  body  in  its 
passage  out  In  summer,  it  makes  the  coolest  garment ;  in  winter, 
the  warmest  one.  These  facts  can  be  very  simply  illustrated,  by  lay- 
ing, side  by  side,  upon  the  snow,  when  the  sun  shines,  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  the  one  black,  the  other  white.  Lifting  them  up,  after  a  time, 
the  snow  will  be  found  considerably  melted  under  the  black  cloth^  but 
not  under  the  white. 

It  is  libw  seen  that  the  object  of  clothing  is  not  to  impart  heat  to 
the  body,  but  to  prevent  its  loss ;  that  it  is  not  to  create  it,  but  to 
furnish  the  occasion  for  increasing  its  degree.  It  appears  further,  that 
clothing  protects  the  body  against  the  evil  effects  oi  changes  of  tem- 

Eerature,  and  that  white  garments,  by  reflecting,  instead  of  absorbing 
eat,  guard  it  against  the  heat  of  summer. 

Clothinjj;  should  be  Porous. — All  articles  used  for  garments,  should 
be  porous^  and  permit  the  free  passage  of  insensible  perspiration.  The 
skin  receives  oxygen  through  its  pores,  and  gives  back  carbonic  acid. 
It  performs  a  sort  of  subordinate  respiration.  India  rubber  garments 
worn  next  to  it,  interrupts  this,  and  must  do  mischief.  Shoes  made 
of  this  material,  soon  cause  the  feet  to  become  damp  and  cold.  The 
dampness  is  occasioned  by  the  insensible  perspiration,  which  cannot 
escape  through  the  rubber.  Such  shoes  worn  in  the  open  air,  should 
be  immediately  taken  ofl'  on  entering  the  house. 

Tliin  Shoes.  —  The  defective  way  in  which  American  females  pro- 
tect their  feet  from  cold  and  wet,  is  a  sore  evil ;  and  he  who  persuades 
them  to  adopt  a  wiser  fashion,  and  cover  their  feet  with  better  guards 
against  colds  and  consumptions,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation*    We  are  in  many  things  too  fond  of  copying  foreign  fashions ; 
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but  if  onr  ladies  would,  in  this  matter,  follow  the  excellent  example 
of  English  women,  they  would  live  longer,  and  leave  a  hardier  pos- 
terity behind  them. 

The  shoes  worn  by  our  females,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
not  thick  enough  to  walk  with  safety  upon  a  painted  floor,  hardly 
upon  a  carpet  in  an  unwarmed  room ;  ana  yet  they  walk  with  them 
upon  cold  brick  side-walks,  upon  damp  and  frozen  ground,  and  even 
in  Tnud. 

The  result  is,  that  they  suffer  from  colds,  sore  throats,  pleurisies, 
lung  fevers,  suppressions,  mflammations  of  the  womb,  and  many  other 
ailments,  which  in  early  life,  rob  them  of  their  freshness  and  beauty, 
of  their  health  and  comfort,  of  their  usefulness  to  their  household  and 
the  world,  and  leave  them  helpless  in  the  arms  of  their  friends,  with 
a  patrimony  of  suffering  for  tliemselves  while  they  live,  and  a  legacy 
of  disease  to  hand  down  to  their  children.  Would  that  they  were  wise 
in  season !  Some,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  have  already  adopted  a 
safer  course.     It  is  hoped  the  evil  will  be  gradually  corrected. 

Utrer  attem^  to  maaM  the  Form  by  Dress.  —  Parents  commit  a 

great  error  when  they  attempt  to  mould  the  forms  of  their  children, 
particularly  their  daughters,  by  their  dress.  Thb  cannot  be  done. 
It  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  she  wants  no  assistance  in  it.  The 
great  object  of  dress  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  adult  life,  is  to  pro- 
mote health.  WUk  ikiSy  there  is  not  much  difHculty  in  preserving  the 
symmetry ;  without  t7,  deformity  is  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  seriously  urged  upon 
parents,  that  while  the  foundation  of  all  graceful  and  just  proportion 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  must  be  laid  in  infancy,  it  cannot 
be  done  by  tight  bands,  and  ligatures  upon  the  chest,  and  loins,  and 
legs,  and  arms.  Upon  all  these  points,  the  garments  of  children 
should  set  easy,  leaving  the  muscles  at  liberty  to  assume  the  fine 
swell  and  development  which  nothing  short  of  unconstrained  exercise 
can  give.  Could  infants  tell  all  the  horrors  they  suffer  from  the  re- 
straints put  upon  them  by  tight  dresses,  it  would  make  many  a  moth- 
er's heart  bleed. 

In  these  brief  remarks,  the  principles  are  ^iven  which  should  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  our  clothing.  The  intelligent  reader  will  be 
able  very  easily  to  fill  up  the  outline. 

and  CleanlinesB. 

Aristotle  calls  cleanliness  one  of  the  half  virtues ;  and  Addison, 
in  the  Spectator,  recommends  it  as  a  mark  of  politeness,  and  as  analo- 
gous tp  purity  of  mind.  Both  in  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  law,  it 
is  enforced  as  a  part  of  religious  duty.  Its  requirement  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  christian  communion,  would  be  wiser  than  the  demands  some- 
times made.  A  dirty  Christian  may  perhaps  be  found,  but  not  among 
those  who  mean  to  be  intelligent. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  skin  clean  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated.    The  motive  for  cleanliness  is  often  a  lower  and  meaner  one 
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than  should  be  allowed  to  have  place  in  the  mind  Many  per^ns 
would  be  mortified  to  have  their  hands,  or  face,  or  neck  dirty,  who  do 
not  wash  their  whole  body  once  a  year.  That  they  may  appear  well 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  the  only  motive  with  such  for  keeping  clean. 

OflBces  of  the  Skin,  —  If  we  look  a  little  at  the  offices  of  the  skin, 
we  shall  better  understand  the  need  of  keeping  it  clean. 

The  skin  is  not  merely  a  covering  to  protect  us  from  the  weather. 
It  is  a  living  structure,  curiously  wrought,  with  a  large  extent  of  sur- 
face, and  having  important  duties  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy. 
Its  structure  is  more  particularly  explained  under  the  head  of  ^  Anat- 
omy "  and  "  Skin  Diseases."  It  has  been  alreadv  said,  that  it  helps 
the  lungs  in  breathing.  It  does  many  other  tnings  on  which  the 
health  is  dependent 

Number  of  Perspiratory  Tubes. —  The  skin  performs  several  kinds 
of  secretion,  —  that  is,  it  separates  several  things  from  the  blood, — 
one  of  which  is  the  perspiration,  or  sweat  The  sweat  is  formed  in 
small  glands,  situated  just  under  the  skin,  and  is  brought  to  the  surface 
in  srhall  ducts,  or  tubes,  like  the  hose  through  which  firemen  throw 
water.  These  little  tubes  are  spiral,  as  seen  in  cut  44,  and  run  up 
through  the  two  skins. 

These  spiral  canals  are  very  numerous,  covering  every  part  of  the 
human  frame,  —  there  being  about  2800  of  them  upon  every  square 
inch  throughout  the  body ;  and  as  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  has  about 
2500  square  inches  of  surface,  the  number  of  tubes  in  the  skin  of  one 
man  is  seven  millions. 

The  mouths  of  these  tubes  are  called  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Each 
one  of  these  tubes  is  extended  just  below  the  skin  ;  and  there,  among 
the  cells  where  the  fat  is  deposited,  it,  or  rather  the  two  branches  into 
which  it  is  divided,  are  wound  into  a  coil,  called  the  sudoriferous,  or 
sweat  gland.  These  ducts  are  each  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  makes  an  aggregate  length  of  tubing  in  the  human  skin 
of  about  twenty-eight  miles. 

Insensible  Perspiration.  —  Through  each  of  these  seven  million  of 
quarter  inch  hose,  there  is  poured  out  day  and  night,  as  long  as  a 
man  lives,  a  stream  of  sweat  in  the  form  of  vapor.  When  this  is 
thrown  off  very  rapidly,  as  hap|>ens  when  active  exercise  is  taken,  it 
accumulates  in  drops,  and  is  called  sweat  Ordinarily  it  does  not 
thus  accumulate ;  it  is  then  called  insensible  perspiration,  —  not  being 
recognized  by  the  senses. 

This  transpiration  may  be  proved  veiy  beautifully  by  inserting  the 
naked  arm  into  a  long  glass  jar,  and  closing  up  the  space  around  it 
at  the  mouth  so  that  no  air  can  get  in.  The  inside  of  Hhe  glass  will 
soon  be  covered  with  a  vapor,  which  will  grow  more  and  more  dense 
until  it  is  converted  into  drops.  Boerhaave  says :  '<  If  the  piercing 
chill  of  winter  could  be  introduced  into  a  summer  assembly,  the 
insensible  perspiration  being  suddenly  condensed,  would  give  to  each 
person  the  appearance  of  a  heathen  deity,  wrapped  in  his  own  sepa- 
rate cloud." 
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Now,  this  contiiHial  exudation  of  sweat  through  thci^e  millions  of 
tnbes  is  for  a  wise  and  necessary  purpose.  It  is  to  tsJce  out  of  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  various  salts,  which  would  do  mischief  if 
allowed  to  remain  longer,  and  particularly  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
poisonous, — the  same  matters,  in  fact,  which  are  thrown  out  by  the 
lungs.  The  skin,  in  truth,  is  a  kind  of  helper  of  the  lungs ;  and  a 
lady,  by  covering  herself  with  garments  which  have  no  pores,  and 
will  neither  admit  air  nor  let  off  insensible  perspiration,  may  be  stran- 
gled almost  as  certainly  as  by  putting  a  cord  around  her  neck,  and 
closing  her  windpipe.  Almost  twice  as  much  fluid  passes  off  through 
the  skin  as  through  the  lungs. 

Keep  the  Pore^  OpeB* — It  is  obvious  from  what  has  now  been  said, 
that  the  pores  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  open  to  preserve  health. 
When  bathing  is  neglected,  and  the  under  garments  are  not  changed 
sufficiently  often,  the  insensible  perspiration  accumulates  and  dries  up 
upon  the  skin,  mingling  with  the  oily  matter  secreted  by  the  oil  glands, 
and  with  the  shreds  ot  the  scarf  skin,  and  forming  a  tenacious  gluey 
matter,  which  closes  up  the  pores.  By  this  misfortune,  that  large  quan- 
tity of  worn-out  matter  which  usually  goes  off  with  the  fluid  through 
the  pores,  is  retained  to  poison  and  embarrass  the  living  current  of 
blood,  or  seek  an  outlet  through  lungs  or  kidneys  which  are  already 
burdened  with  quite  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  do.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  that  these  channels  through  which  the  body  is  purined, 
should  be  kept  open !  that  the  skin  should  be  kept  healthy  and  in 
working  order ! 

The  Bath,  the  Great  Purifier. — But  this  can  only  be  done  by  daily 
washing.     The  bath  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  human  skin. 

The  antiquity  of  bathing  is  very  great  The  practice  is  supposed 
to  reach  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  race,  or  certainly  to  a  very  early 
period.  The  inhabitants  of  middle  Asia  are  said  to  have  been  the 
fint  to  use  the  bath  for  the  specific  purposes  of  purification  and 
health.  Domestic  baths  are  represented  as  having  been  used  by 
Diomed  and  Ulysses.  Andromache  prepared  warm  water  for  Hector 
on  his  return  from  battle.  Penelope  banished  sorrow  by  unguents 
and  baths. 

The  Baths  of  the  Hedes,  the  Persians,  and  (he  Assyrians  were  much 

celebrated.  Alexander,  though  familiar  with  the  voluptuous  baths 
of  Greece  and  Macedon,  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  those 
of  Darius. 

Bmum  Batfas» — As  luxury  and  refinement  advanced,  the  means  of 
luxurious  bathing  were  multiplied,  until  establishments  were  built  by 
the  Romans,  the  very  remains  of  which  excite  wonder  at  this  day. 
Among  these  are  the  Therms  of  Agrippa,  of  Nero,  of  Vespasian, 
of  Titus,  etc  One  of  the  halls  of  the  building  constructed  for  baths 
by  Diocletian,  forms  at  this  day  the  church  of  the  Carthusians,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in  Rome. 

Nmnber  and  Character,  —  According  to  Pliny,  baths  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome  about  the  time  of  Pompey ;  their  fii'st  erection  Dion 
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attributes  to  Mseccnas.  Agrippa  increased  their  number  to  one 
hundred  and  Beventy  ;  and  within  two  hundred  years  they  were  mul- 
tiplied to  about  eight  hundred.  These  establishments  were  so  vast 
that  one  writer  compares  them,  to  provinces.  They  were  paved  either 
with- crystal,  or  mosaic,  or  plaster,  and  were  adorned  by  sculpture  and 
painting  to  the  very  highest  degree.  They  added  not  merely  to  the 
health  and  luxury  of  the  people,  but  contnbuted  to  their  culture  in 
the  highest  departments  of  art  and  taste. 

Names  of  Baths.  —  To  the  apartment  of  their  dwelling  in  which 
they  washed  their  bodies  in  warm  or  hot  water,  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  balneum^  or  bath ;  to  the  public  establishments,  that  of  bcdneoy 
or  baths.  The  apartment  which  held  the  vessels  was  called  vasarium. 
In  this  were  the  three  immense  vessels  which  contained  the  cold,  warm, 
and  hot  water.  There  were  instruments  of  bone,  ivory,  and  metal, 
for  scraping  the  skin,  with  a  groove  in  the  edge,  through  which  the 
impurities  of  the  skin  might  run  off 

On  the  north  front  of  the  thermae  was  a  reservoir  of  cold  water 
large  enough  for  swimming,  called  by  Pliny  the  youhger,  bapUsleium, 
In  the  centre  was  a  spacious  vestibule,  and  on  each  side,  warm,  cold, 
and  vapor  baths,  with  apartments  for  cooling,  dressing,  and  refresh- 
ments. There  was  the  frigidaium^  a  vaulted  room,  a  cooling  room 
midway  between  the  warmer  and  the  open  air ;  the  iepidariuMy  with 
a  temperature  widway  between  the  above  and  the  hot  bath ;  and  the 
coliduriufn^  or  the  vapor  bath. 

Then  there  was  the  room  where  the  body  was  rubbed  over  with  a 
great  number  of  ointments  and  essences  of  the  most  precious  kinds ; 
and  another  in  which  it  was  sprinkled  over  with  powder ;  and  also  a 
room  which  held  the  clothes,  in  which  the  bathers  undressed  and 
dressed  at  pleasure. 

All  these  apartments  were  double,  the  two  wings  being  appropri- 
ated to  the  sexes. 

Open  to  all.  —  These  baths,  thus  numerous  and  mafi[nificent,  were 
open  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  gen- 
eral health  and  physical  endurance  for  which  the  Romans  were  con- 
spicuous. 

The  Bath  Neglected  mider  the  Christfan  System* — When  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  came  into  the  world,  he  found  man's  nature  cultivated  in  a 
most  defective  way.  The  moral  element  had  sunk  down  to  the  low- 
est place,  while  the  physical  had  risen  to  the  highest, — just  the  reverse 
of  the  true  order  of  things.  This  Divine  Teacher  came,  not  to  re- 
commend a  neglect  of  the  body,  but  a  new  cure  for  the  imperishable 
part  Mankind  were  for  the  first  time  systematically  taught  to  forgive 
injuries.  Prostrate  liberty,  and  degraded  woman,  became  the  wards 
of  Christianity. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  lower  element 
of  man,  which  had  been  exalted  and  worshipped,  was  cast  down  and 
abused.  What  the  Pagan  had  pampered,  the  Christian  persecuted. 
The  body,  which  had. been  bathed,  and  scrubbed,  and  anointed,  and 
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perfomed,  was  thenceforward,  in  consequence  of  the  improper  inter- 
pretation of  certain  texts,  scourged,  and  fasted,  and  clothed  in  rags. 
Thousands  believed,  and  thousands  do  to  this  day,  that  to  torment 
the  body  is  to  please  God.  Under  this  feeling,  the  public  and  private 
baths  were  ne^ected ;  and  to  this  day,  no  christian  nation  has  fully 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  and  of  sanitary  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  health.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the 
body  is  still  under  disabilities ;  still  the  subject  of  persecution ;  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  too  often  regarded  only  as  a  loose  out- 
side garment,  to  be  thrown  over  the  traveller  to  the  celestial  city,  and 
is  expected  to  be  well  soiled  with  mud  and  dust  The  teachings  of 
the  Great  Master  will  by  and  by  cease  to  be  perverted,  and  will  be 
applied  to  raise  up  man's  body,  as  they  have  raised  his  mental  and 
moral  nature,  and  will  make  a  well-developed  and  harmonious  being. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  physician 
to  urge  a  return,  not  to  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  regimen  for 
training  the  body,  but  to  its  real  efficiency  in  a  simpler  form. 

Cold  Bathlnir*  —  Water  applied  to  the  skin  at  a  temperature  below 
75"*  of  Farenheit,  is  called  a  cold  bath.  If  applied  to  a  person  with 
sufficient  constitutional  energy  to  bear  it,  it  is  a  decided  and  very 
powerful  tonic.  By  this  is  meant  that  it  promotes  the  solidity,  com- 
pactness, and  strength  of  the  body. 

The  first  effect  of  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin,  is  the 
sudden  contraction  of  all  its  vessels,  and  the  retreat  of  the  blood 
towards  the  internal  organs.  The  nervous  system,  feeling  the  shock, 
causes  the  heart  to  contract  with  more  energy,  and  throw  the  blood 
back  with  new  force  to  the  surface. 

This  rushing  of  the  blood  back  to  the  skin,  is  called  a  reaction ; 
and  when  it  occurs  with  some  energy,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  sys- 
tem is  in  a  condition  to  be  much  benefited  by  the  cold  bath.  When 
this  does  not  take  place,  but  the  skin  looks  shrunken,  and  covered 
with  "  goose  flesh,"  and  a  chilliness  is  felt  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
after  bathing,  then  the  inference  should  be,  either  that  the  water  has 
been  used  too  profusely,  or  that  the  bather  has  too  little  reactionary 
power  for  this  form  of  the  bath.  The  latter  conclusion  must  not  be 
accepted  until  cold  water  has  been  tried  with  all  possible  guards,  — 
such  as  beginning  with  tepid  water,  and  gradually  lowering  the  tem- 
perature ;  bathing  for  a  time,  at  least,  in  a  warm  room ;  beginning 
the  practice  in  warm  weather ;  and  applying  the  water  at  first  with  a 
sponge,  out  of  which  most  of  it  has  been  pressed  by  the  hand.  With 
some  or  all  of  these  precautions,  most  persons  may  learir  to  use  the 
cold  bath.  It  is  always  to  be  followed  by  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse 
towel  or  flesh-brush. 

The  Spenge  Bath.  —  A  wet  sponge  is  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the 
best  mode  of  applying  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  With 
persons  who  are  feeble,  a  part  only  of  the  body  should  be  exposed 
at  a  time,  —  which  part,  having  been  quickly  sponged  and  wiped 
dry,  should  be  covered,  and  another  part  exposea,  and  treated  in  a 
like  manner.     In  this  way,  all  parts  ol  the  body  may  successively  be 
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subjected  to  the  bracing  influence  of  water  and  friction,  with  little 
risk,  even  to  the  most  delicate,  of  an  injurious  shock.  The  only  fur^ 
niture  required  for  carrying  out  this  simple  plan  of  bathing,  is  a 
sponge,  a  basin,  and  a  towel.  There  is  no  form  of  bathing  so  uni- 
versally applicable  as  this,  or  so  generally  conducive  to  health. 

The  Shower  Bath  requires  a  brief  notice.  The  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  produced  by  it,  is  much  greater  than  that  from  sponging. 
!Beside  the  sudden  application  of  coldness,  there  is  a  concussiou  of 
the  skin  by  the  fall  of  the  water.  This  form  of  the  bath  is  excellent 
for  those  who  are  strong  and  full  of  vitality,  but  is  fraught  with  some 
danger  for  the  feeble  and  delicate.  This,  however,  depends  on  the 
judgment  with  which  it  is  used.  In  the  form  of  a  delicate  shower, 
and  with  tepid  water,  the  frailest  body  might  bear  its  shock. 

The  Warm  Bath.  —  A  temperate  bath  ranges  from  75*  to  85** ;  a 
tepid  bath,  from  85**  to  95** ;  a  warm  bath,  from  95*  to  98** ;  a  hot 
bath,  from  98**  to  105**.  A  warm  bath  is  of  the  same  temperature 
with  the  surface  of  the  body.  Of  course  it  produces  no  shock.  To 
those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  have  dry  skins,  and  begin 
to  be  emaciated,  the  warm  bath,  for  half  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  is 
eminently  serviceable  in  retarding  the  advances  of  age. 

It  i^  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  warm  bath  is  enfeebling.  It  has  a 
soothing  and  tranquillizing  effect  It  renders  the  pulse  a  little  slower, 
and  the  breathing  more  even.  If  the  bath  be  above  98**,  it  becomes 
a  hot  one,  and  the  pulse  is  quickened. 

The  temperature  of  the  warm  bath,  as  of  the  cold,  should  be  made 
to  range  up  and  down  according  to  the  vigor  of  frame,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  individual.  The  aged  and  the  infirm,  whose  hands  and 
feet  are  habitually  cold,  require  it  to  be  well  up  towards  the  point  of 
blood  heat  The  pulse  should  not  be  made  to  beat  faster  by  it,  nor 
should  sensations  of  heat  or  fulness  be  induced  about  the  temples 
and  face. 

The  Yapor  Bath.  —  This  differs  from  the  warm  bath  in  being  ap- 
plied to  the  interior  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  The 
warmth  is  inhaled  into  the  air  tubes  at  the  same  time  that  it  envel- 
ops the  external  person.  The  first  sensation  of  the  vapor  bath  is 
oppression,  and  causes  some  difficulty  of  breathing ;  but  this  passes 
oil  as  soon  as  the  perspiration  begins  to  flow.  From  the  steam- 
chamber,  the  bather  should  step  into  a  tepid  bath,  and  after  remain- 
ing a  short  time  in  this,  wipe  himself  thoroughly  with  dry  towels. 

€old  Affusion  immediately  after  either  the  warm  or  the  vapor  bath, 
is  excellent  In  Russia  it  is  common,  after  the  vapor  bath,  to  pour 
upon  the  head  of  the  bather,  a  bucket  of  warm  water,  then  one  of 
tepid,  and  lastly  one  of  cold ;  and  to  finish  with  giying  him  a  good 
towelling.  It  b  even  said  that  the  natives  leave  the  steam  and  the  hot 
bath,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow. 

No  danger  need  be  feared  from  cold  affusion  when  the  skin  is  red 
and  excited  by  the  warm  bath,  provided  the  nervous  frame  is  not  in 
a  depressed  condition.    If  the  body  is  chilled,  and  the  nerves  pros- 
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trated  by  disease  or  fatigae,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin 
may  do  great  mischief,  and  shomu  in  no  case  be  hazarded.  Cold 
water  applied  to  a  hoi  skin,  cannot  do  harm ;  to  a  cold  skin,  it  can  do 
nothing  but  harm.  Hence,  the  cold  bath  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage on  rising  in  the  morning,  while  the  body  is  warm.  Another  good 
time  is  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  nervous 
power  is  advancing  towards  its  height  for  the  day. 

# 

Seaction  Necessary*  —  As  a  means  for  promoting  cleanliness,  the 
importance  of  the  bath  can  hardly  be  overstated.  For  the  support 
and  improvement  of  health,  it  is  equally  important  But  for  the  pro- 
motion ci  the  latter,  one  prerequisite  is  essential,  —  the  reaction  of 
the  skin. 

Various  means  are  resorted  to,  to  secure  this.  The  Hindoos  secure 
it  by  a  kind  of  shampooing,  thus  described  by  a  writer :  ^  One  of  the 
attendants  on  the  bath  extends  you  upon  a  bench,  sprinkles  you  with 
warm  water,  and  presses  the  whole  body  in  an  admirable  manner. 
He  cracks  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  of  all  the  extremities.  He 
then  places  you  upon  the  stomach,  pinches  you  over  the  kidneys, 
seizes  you  by  the  shoulders,  and  cracks  the  spine  by  agitating  all  the 
vertebree,  stnkes  some  powerful  blows  over  the  fleshy  and  muscular 
parts,  then  rubs  the  body  with  a  hair-glove  until  he  perspires,  etc." 
"  This  process,**  says  the  writer,  **  continues  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  after  which  a  man  scarcely  knows  himself ;  he  feels  like  a  new 
being.**  Sir  John  Sinclair  speaks  thus  of  the  luxury  of  the  process : 
'^  If  life  be  nothing  but  a  brief  succession  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  now  pass  over  the  mind  would  induce  one  to  believe 
that,  in  the  few  short  minutes  he  has  spent  in  the  bath,  he  has  lived  a 
number  of  years.** 

Tbe  Course  Tawel,  the  horsehair  glove,  and  the  flesh-brush  are  the 
appliances  commonly  used  for  stimulating  the  skin,  and  causing  reac- 
tion. For  tender  skins,  the  towel  is  sufficiently  rpugh.  With  this 
the  bather  should  rub  himself,  unless  he  is  weak  and  the  exertion  pro- 
duces palpitation.  The  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  this  will  help 
the  reaction. 

Restoratioii  of  the  Bafh  desirable.  —  It  is  greatly^  to  be  wished  that 

the  bath  might  be  restored  to  something  like  the  importance  it  held 
among  ancient  nations.  It  is  a  luxury,  a  means  of  health,  and  a 
source  of  purity  both  of  body  and  of  mind ;  for  the  morals  of  any 
people  will  rise  where  the  use  of  the  bath  is  regular  and  habitual. 
The  attempt  to  cure  all  diseases  by  what  is  called  the  ^  water-cure,'* 
has  a  bit  of  fanaticism  about  it,  which  will  cure  itself  in  time.  But 
that  water,  used  judiciously  in  the  form  of  baths,  is  a  potent  moral 
and  physic^  renovator  of  the  race,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  and  this 
should  commend  it  to  all  sensible  people,  even  though  it  should  some- 
times be  abused  by  excess,  as  all  good  things  are. 

A  people  with  clean  hands,  and  clean  bodies,  and  clean  health,  will 
very  naturally  come  to  like  clean  streets  and  clean  cities,  and  finally, 
clean  consciences.     A  fondness  for  cleanliness  in  one  form,  almost 
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necessarily  runs  into  a  like  fondness  for  it  in  other  forms,  nntil  the 
purifying  desire  pervades  the  whole  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

Air  and  Ventilation. 

Water  and  air  are  fluids.  Water  covers  two-thirds  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  having  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  five  miles  or  more.  Air 
covers  not  merely  the  remaining  third  of  the  earth,  but  the  water  as 
well.  It  embraces  the  entire  globe,  pressing  alike  upon  land  and 
water,  and  having  a  depth  of  about  forty-five  miles.  This  is  a  sea  of 
such  magnitude,  that  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  shrinks  to  a  very  small 
lake  in  the  comparison. 

Man  has  his  residence,  and  walks  about  at  the  bottom  of  this 
ocean.  He  has  no  means  of  navigating  it,  and,  therefore,  never  rises 
to  its  surface ;  but,  with  his  natural  eyes,  and  with  telescopes,  he  dis- 
covers objects  which  lie  millions  and  billions  of  miles  beyond  it,  and 
^ven  acquires  much  exact  and  useful  information  respecting  them. 

This  vast  ocean  of  air  we  call  an  atmosphere^  from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  vapor,  and  a  sphere,  —  it  being  an  imniense  fluid- 
sphere,  or  globe. 

Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere.  —  This  atmosphere  presses  upon  man 
and  upon  every  object  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  force  equal 
to  fifteen  pounas  to  every  square  inch ;  and  as  a  man  of  average  size 
has  a  surface  of  about  2500  square  inches,  the  air  in  which  he  lives, 
presses  upon  him  with  a  weight  of  eighteen  tons.  This  would  of 
course  crush  every  bone  in  his  body,  but  for  the  fluids  within  him 
which  establish  an  equilibrium,  and  leave  him  unoppressed. 

The  Philosophy  of  Breathing  cannot  be  fully  explained  in  the  brief 
space  allotted  to  this  subject ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  upon  the  at- 
tempt being  made  to  draw  in  the  breath,  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
draw  up  the  ribs,  the  diaphragm  or  midriflf  at  the  same  time  contract- 
ing,— the  whole  movement  being  such  as  to  create  a  voAmumi  in  the 
lungs.  The  air,  pressing  u|K>n  every  part  of  the  surface,  as  mentioned 
above,  instantly  rushes  in  and  fills  the  vacuum.  The  lungs  being 
filled^  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly  causes  the  dia- 
phragm, which  has  sunk  down  towards  a  plane,  to  rise  up  into  the 
form  of  an  umbrella,  and  squeeze  the  air  out  of  the  lungs. 

This  is  about  all  that  need  to  be  said  of  the  method  of  getting  the 
air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs.  The  whole  process  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  called  the  medulla  oblongaia^ 
or  top  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Objects  of  Breathing. —  There  are  ^t  least  three  objects  to  be  ac- 
complished by  breathing ;  the  renewal  of  the  blood  and  the  taking  of 
impurities  out  of  it ;  the  warming  of  the  body ;  and  the  finishing  up 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  change  of  chyle  into  nutritive 
blood. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  attempting  here  to  explain  the  last  of 
these  objects.  To  give  any  idea  of  the  first  two,  it  is  necessary  to 
furnish  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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The  heart  is  double:     There  are  in  iact  two  hearts,  a  right  and  a 
leit,  joined  together.     The  right  heart  receives  the  blood  from  the 
veinsi,  and  forces  it  up  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  brought  back  to 
the  left  heart,  and  by  this  ia  driven  through  the  arteries  into  every 
part  of  the  boidy.     AVhen  received  into  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  of  a 
dark  purple  color,  and  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  some  other 
impurities.     It  haa  also  been  deprived,  during  its  circulation  through 
the  body,  of  most  of  its  oxygen.     The  small,  delicate  vessels  which 
convey  this  dark  and  impure  blood  through  the  lungs,  pass  directly 
over  the  air  cells ;  and  at  this  moment  the  carboalc  acia  and  water 
pass   through  the  blood  vessels  and  air  cells,  and  are  borne  from  the 
body  on  the  outgoing  breath  ;  while  the  oxy- 
gen enters  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the 
same  vessels ;  and  this  exchange,  which  takes 
place  with  every  breath,  altera  the  blood  from 
a  dark   purple  to  a  scarlet  red.     Figure   71 
shows  at  1,  a  bronchial  tube  divided  into  three 
branches ;  2,  2,  2,  are  air-cells ;  3,  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  winding  around  the  air- 
cells  with  the  dark  blood  to  be  reddened. 


That  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  borne  out  of  the  lungs  with  every 
breath,  may  be  easily  proved.  If  we  breathe  into  lime-water,  it  will 
become  white.      This  is  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath 


uniting  with  the  lime,  and  producing  carbonate  of  lime.  Then,  if  we 
breathe  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  it  becomes  wet,  showing  that  there  is 
watery  vapor  in  the  breath.  That  the  blood  receives  oxygen  from 
the  air  we  breathe  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ingoing  breath  has 
one-fourth  more  oxygen  in  it  than  the  outgoing. 

The  lungs,  then,  take  out  of  all  the  air  we  breathe,  one-fourth  of 
its  oxygen.  If  we  breathe  it  over  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  time, 
it  not  only  has  less  oxygen  each  time,  and  is  lesa  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration,  but  it  becomes  positively  more  hurtful  by  reason 
of  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  which,  at  every  outgoing  breath,  it 
carries  with  it  from  the  lungs. 

Effect  of  SlMptn;  fn  a  Simn  Boom.  —  Now,  consider  the  effect  of 
sleeping  in  a  small  room,  seven  feet  by  nine,  not  furnished  with  the 
means  of  ventilation.  A  pair  of  lungs,  of  ordinary  size,  take  in,  at 
each  breath,  about  a  pint  of  air.  Out  of  this  air  one-fourth  of  its  oxy- 
gen is  extracted ;  and  when  it  is  returned  from  the  lungs,  there  comes 
along  with  it  about  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  As  it  is 
not  safe  to  breathe  air  containing  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent, 
of  this  gas,  tbe  pint  which  the  lungs  take  in  and  throw  out  at  each 
breath,  is  not  only  spoiled,  but  it  spoils  something  more  than  another 
pint  with  which  it  mingles;  and  as  the  breath  is  drawn  in  and  thrown 
out  about  eighteen  times  per  minute,  not  less  than  four  cubic  feet  of 
air  is  spoiled  in  that  time  by  one  pair  of  lungs.  This  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  an  hour ;  ana  in  eight  hours,  the  usual  time  spent  in 
the  sleeping  room,  it  amounts  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  feet.     During  the  hours  of  sleep,  therefore,  one  pair  of 
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Inngs  so  spoil  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  of 
air  that  it  is  positively  dangerous  to  breathe  it. 

In  a  room  seven  feet  by  ten,  and  eight  feet  high,  there  are  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cubic  feet  of  air,  a  little  more  than  one-quarter  the 
amount  spoiled  by  one  pair  of  lungs  during  sleeping  hours.  In  a 
room  of  this  size,  there  is  not  air  enough  to  last  one  person  three 
hours ;  and  yet  two  persons  often  remain  in  such  rooms  eight  or  nine 
hours. 

Why  then  do  they  not  perish  ?  Simply  because  no  room  is  entirely 
air  tight  Fortunately,  all  our  rooms  are  so  made  that  some  foul  air 
will  get  out,  and  a  little  that  is  pure  will  find  its  way  in.  Were  it  not 
so^  no  man  who  closed  the  door  behind  hin^for  the  niffht^  in  a  small  bed^ 
rooMj  would  ever  see  a  return  of  day. 

Suppose  fifty  children  are  confined  in  an  unventilated  school-room, 
twenty  feet  by  thirty,  and  ten  feet  high.  These  children  will  spoil 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  air  in  one  minute,  or  nine  thou- 
sand feet  per  hour,  or  twenty-seven  thousand  feet  in  three  hours^  — ^'a 
usual  half  day's  session.  But  the  room  holds. only  six  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  airy  —  the  whole  of  which  these  children  would  spoil  in  forty 
minutes. 

These  simple  facts  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  ventilation*  Yet 
how  poorly  it  is  provided  for  in  our  sleeping  rooms,  our  sitting  rooms, 
our  school  houses,  our  churches,  our  court  houses,  our  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  even  in  our  anatomical  and  medical-lecture  rooms ! 

In  sick-rooms,  ventilation  should  receive  special  attenticm. — Every 
disease  is  aggravated  by  the  breathing  of  bad  air.  Yet  it  is  common 
to  close  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  rooms  where  sick  persons  are 
confined,  lest  the  patients  should  take  cold.  This  is  a  bad  practice. 
The  sick  should  have  a  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Their  comfort  is  pro- 
moted by  it,  and  their  recovery  hastened. 

It  is  strange  that  human  beings  should  be.  afraid  of  pure  air.  It  is 
their  friend  and  not  their  enemy.    Impure  air  only  should  be  shunned. 

The  supply  of  (food  air  ample.  —  There  is  no  necessity  for  breath- 
ing air  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  acquired  a  portion  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  supply  of  good  air  is  ample.  An  ocean  of  it 
forty-five  miles  deep,  covering  the  whole  globe,  seems  a  pretty  plain 
intimation  that  it  is  not  to  be  sparingly  used.  When  men  retire 
within  their  dwellings,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  this  sreat  sea  of  air, 
they  show  about  as  much  wisdom  as  would  be  exhibited  by  fishes 
which  should  build  water-tight  huts  around  themselves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  swim  about  continually  in  the  unchanged  water 
within.  Fishes  can  only  live  in  glass  globes  when  the  water  is 
changed  every  day ;  and  if  the  water  be  changed  half  a  dozen  limes 
a  day,  they  cannot  be  as  healthy  as  when  swimming  in  the  great 
ocean. 

Cultivating^  Trees. —  In  most  of  our  cities  there  is  almost  a  criminal 
neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  trees ;  yet  they  add  greatly  to  the  health, 
and  prolong  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 

The  leaves  of  a  tree  are  the  lungs  with  which  it  breathes :  but  in- 
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stead  of  extracting  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  giving  back  carbonic 
acid,  like  man,  it  takes  only  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  and  gives 
back  oxygen* 

Were  there  no  animals  on  the  globe,  the  vegetables  would  consume 
all  the  carbonic  acid,  and  die  for  want  of  breathing  material ;  on  the 
other  hand,  were  there  no  trees  or  other  vegetables,  the  animals  would 
in  time  so  far  exliaust  the  oxygen  as  to  perish  for  lack  of  it.  The  two 
together  keep  the  air  healthy  for  each. 

The  relation  of  plants  and  animals,  in  all  that  relates  to  their  pecu- 
liar actions  and  efiects,  is  a  complete  antagonism.  Their  movements 
are  in  contrary  directions,  and  by  hostile  forces.  Their  opposing  ac- 
tions may  be  illustrated  thus : 


The  yEGETABi.E  produces  the  n<m- 
nitrogenized  sabstances,  sugar,  starch,  and 
gmiia 

The  vegetable  bbcomposbs  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  vegetable  disengages  oxygen. 

The  vegetable  absorbs  heat  and 
electnci^. 

The  vegetable  is  a  de-oxidizxr. 

The  vegetable  is  btationabt. 


The  animal  consumes  the  non-ni- 
trogenized  sabstances,  sugar,  starch,  and 
gmn. 

The  animal  produces  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  animal  absorbs  oxygen. 

The  animal  produces  heat  and  el- 
ectricity. 

The  animal  is  an  oxidizer. 

The  animal  is  locomotive. 


We  learn  from  the  facts  of  Geology  that  the  time  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  globe,  when  lunsed  animals  could  not  breathe  its  atmos- 
phere ;  it  was  too  much  loaded  with  carbonic  acid.  The  trees  then 
grew  with  a  rapidity  almost  inconceivable,  decomposing  the  poison- 
ous gas,  taking  to  themselves  the  carbon  and  setting  the  oxygen  free, 
and  lifting  up  their  brawny  arms  to  heaven  in  acts  of  thankfulness 
for  the  great  feast. 

At  len^h  the  noxious  gas  was  exhausted;  and  then,  pale  and  sickly, 
they  feebly  held  up  their  hands  for  help ;  and  God  sent  numberless 
tribes  of  warm-blooded  animals,  full  of  life  and  energy,  that  sported 
in  the  exhilarating  air,  and  destroyed  vast  forests,  thereby  reproaucing 
carbonic  acid. 

These  simple  facts  should  teach  man  the  sanitary  importance  of 
trees  and  bushes ;  and  wherever  he  has  a  rod,  I  had  almost  said  a  foot 
of  ground  to  spare,  a  tree  should  be  planted  and  carefully  nursed. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  large  cities.  Every  narrow  street 
even  in  Boston,  should  be  lined  with  trees.  For  their  absence,  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  have  died  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise would.  We  want  them  stretching  up  their  arms  to  all  our  win- 
dows to  give  us  oxygen,  and  to  take  to  themselves  the  carbonic  acid 
we  exhale. 

Tlgiit  Bresses. —  The  health  may  be  injured  by  not  breathing  air 
enough,  as  well  as  by  inhaling  that  which  is  impure.  It  is  therefore 
improper  to  compress  the  lungs  by  wearing  tight  dresses.  If  the  ribs 
are  held  down  by  the  dress,  but  little  air  can  get  into  the  lungs,  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  carried  out  In  this 
event,  the  health  is  injured  in  two  ways ;  the  blood  is  not  vitalized  by 
oxygen  received,  and  it  is  poisoned  by  carbonic  acid  retained. 
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Tight  lacing  has  in  a  measure  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  yet  too  much 
of  it  for  the  best  development  of  female  health  is  vet  retained.  As  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  the  laws  of  life^  and  a  better  judgment 
of  the  true  symmetry  of  the  female  form  prevail,  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom will  pass  out  of  use,  and  the  substantial  health,  and  real  beauty 
of  the  American  woman  will  together  rise  to  a  higher  standard. 

Fin  the  lan^  well.  —  Persons  who  take  but  little  exercise  are  apt 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  drawing  the  air  very  little  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  lungs.  This  should  be  counteracted  by  taking  long  and  full 
inspirations  for  a  short  time,  every  day,  while  in  the  open  air.  This 
practice  would  get  the  lun^  in  the  habit  of  opening  to  the  air  quite 
down  to  their  base,  and  would  make  the  breathing  much  more  natural 
as  well  as  eifectual  at  all  times.  In  the  case  of  young  persons,  it 
would  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  add  to  the  brief  years 
of  life. 


Trayelling. 

It  is  true  that  many  persons  who  dwell  in  one  spot,  and  hardly 
move  from  it  all  their  lives,  live  to  old  age.  Yet  change  of  location 
for  a  short  time,  or  permanently,  does  promote  health,  and  protract 
life.  The  mind  tires  of  contemplating  one  set  of  objects  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  and  in  the  absence  oi  all  stimulation,  it  sinks  into 
apathy,  and  imparts  no  energy  to  the  body.  The  physical  frame, 
partaking  of  the  ennui  of  the  mind,  droops.  This  is  doubly  true  when 
one  is  suiTering  from  illness. 

Travelling  is  eminently  fitted  to  draw  the  thoughts  of  the  nervous 
and  feeble  from  themselves,  and  to  turn  them  with  interest  to  outward 
objects.  This  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  better  than  stimulants 
and  tonics. 

The  nervous  system  has  great  power  over  the  health ;  and  the 
pleasurable  sensations,  excited  by  visiting  new  places  aiid  scenes,  and 
conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  nerves,  often  awaken  in  the  consti- 
tution, energies  which  are  essential  to  recovery. 

Travelling  places  a  man  in  entirely  new  circumstances.  It  sur- 
rounds him  with  novelties,  every  one  of  which  makes  a  demand  upon 
his  attention.  It  breaks  up  his  old  trains  of  thought,  which  have  been 
monotonous  so  long  that  they  have  grown  oppressive.  It  causes  the 
world  to  touch  him  at  a  thousand  new  points,  and  surprises  him  every 
day,  perhaps  every  hour,  with  a  view  of  the  false  relations  he  has 
sustained  to  it.  It  opens  to  him  new  depths  in  his  own  nature,  and 
causes  him  to  wonder  that  they  never  attracted  his  attention  before. 
It  opens  to  him  one  door  after  another,  leading  him  into  new  apart- 
mentji  of  knowledge ;  and  as  the  world  grows,  he  finds  himself  grow- 
ing with  it,  until  his  whole  nature  dilates  and  beats  with  new  life. 

Means  of  Travelliiij^  Increased.  —  The  last  twenty-five  years  have 
greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  travelling.  Many  of  the  sick  may 
now  seek  health  in  distant  lands,  who,  had  their  circumstances  been 
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similar  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been  compelled  to  pine  at 
home.  The  cars  give  an  easy  journey  to  thousanas  who  could  not 
have  borne  a  ride  in  the  old  stage  coach. 

One  thiiif^  more  wanted.  —  But  one  thing  is  wanted  to  bring  the 
means  of  travelling,  for  the  sick,  very  nearly  to  perfection ;  it  is  a 
method  of  propelling  carriages  upon  common  roads,  by  some  cheap 
power,  which  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  which  shall  be  easily  man- 
aged by  the  traveller  or  his  companion.  This  is  a  prominent  want  of 
.the  present  Jiour ;  a  giant  discovery,  which,  at  a  single  stride,  would 
carry  the  world  forward  a  hundred  yeirs,  and  which,  we  may  hope,  is 
in  the  womb  of  the  near  future.  The  power,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
efectro-ffiagneiisfju  The  mode  of  applying  it,  when  discovered,  will 
be  simple,  yet  wonderful ;  and  the  results  to  the  sick,  beneficent  be- 
yond expression.  The  human  mind  cannot  conceive  the  advantages 
which  invalids  would  derive  from  such  a  mode  of  conveyance.  Jour- 
neys might  be  long  or  short ;  might  be  made  with  any  rate  of  speed 
which  the  strength  permitted.  The  morning  or  afternoon  stages 
might  be  discontinued  when  fatigue  demanded,  and  resumed  at  pleas- 
ure. Over  uninviting  regions  the  traveller  might  glide  awiftly,  and 
linger  where  nature  spreads  her  feasts  for  the  mind* 

The  kest  Seasons  for  TraTelllni:  are  spring  and  autumn.  Winter 
is  too  cold.  A  pleasurable  excursion  may  sometimes  be  made  in 
summer ;  but  in  general  the  season  is  too  hot  for  comfort.  In  chang- 
ing climate,  food,  water,  etc.,  in  the  sultry  season,  there  is  danger  of 
contracting  very  troublesome  bowel  complaints. 

Means  of  Travellinf  for  (he  Poor.  —  There  is  one  painful  thought 
connected  with  travelling  as  a  means  of  health.  It  cannot  be  en- 
joyed .by  the  poor.  When  sick  they  generally  have  the  careful 
attention  of  humane  physicians ;  they  receive  from  kind  neighbors 
little  delicacies  of  food  and  drink ;  they  are  watched  with  by  night, 
and  visited  by  day ;  but  though  suffering  from  the  hard  routine  of  a 
laborious  life,  and  needing  diversion  and  recreation  more  than  all 
else,  they  cannot  travel.  They  have  not  the  means,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  supplying  them  for  such  a  purpose. 

This  is  a  channel  into  which  charity  ought  to  pour  some  of  its 
benevolent  streams.  In  large  cities  there  is  a  class  of  poor  females, 
who  sit* in  their  small  rooms  and  ply  the  needle  diligently  through 
the  whole  year,  and  who  run  down  every  summer  very  near  to  con- 
finement in  bed.  Two  or  three  weeks,  in  the  hot  season,  spent  in 
travelling  in  the  mountains  and  elsewhere,  would  bring  back  the  color 
to  the  pale  cheeks  of  such  persons,  and  save  them  many  years  both 
from  the  grave  and  from  the  almshouse.  No  millionnaire  could  make 
a  better  use  of  his  property  than  to  set  it  apart,  at  his  death,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  enabling  the  poor  to  travel.  And  if  this  sugges- 
tion should  induce  one  rich  man  to  consecrate  his  weakh  to  the  God- 
like work  of  bestowing  health,  happiness,  and  intelligence  upon  the 
poor,  the  great  labor  of  preparing  this  book  will  not  have  been  en- 
dured in  vain. 
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AmnsementB. 

That  which  engages  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  impresses  it 
with  pleasurable  sensations,  is  a  sufficiently  acicurate  definition  of 
amusement.  Whatever  occupies  the  thoughts  and  senses  in  an 
agreeable  way,  and  employs  them  with  some  degree  of  intensity, 
comes  under  the  same  head. 

This  broad  and  general  definition  allows  us  to  regard  our  daily 
employments  as  amusements  when  they  engage  our  deep  attention^ 
and  at  the  same  time  give  us  pleasure. 

The  term  amusements,  however,  in  the  more  popular  sense,  is  re- 
stricted to  those  sports,  games,  plays,  exhibitions,  entertainments,  etc., 
which  involve  a  suspension  of  our  daily  labors,  and  are  properly  called 
diversions. 

When  nature  is  tired  and  worn  with  those  severe  and  exhausting 
toils  by  which  we  earn  our  bread,  amusements  turn  us  aside,  dii^ert 
us,  engage  other  powers,  and  allow  our  tired  faculties  to  rest  .  They 
are,  therefore,  of  very  great  importance.  Even  the  most  trifling 
amusements  may  have  the  highest  value.  Their  very  nature  and  ob- 
ject imply  that  they  will  be  valuable  just  in  proportion  as  they  divert 
and  rest  us.  And  just  in  proportion  as  they  do  these  things,  they 
give  us  health. 

One  other  thing  amusements  do  for  us,  which  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten ;  they  preserve  in  us,  in  middle  life,  and  even  in  old  age,  the  warm 
simplicity  of  childhood.  They  keep  us  young  in  our  dispositions  and 
feelings.  They  keep  us  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  consequently 
artless  and  truthful.  They  prevent  the  formalities  of  conventional 
life  from  stiffening  us  into  cold  and  repulsive  hypocrites. 

Selection  of  Amnsements.  —  Of  course  the  same  amusements  are 
not  adapted  to  all  persons.  The  farmer  who  has  worked  his  muscles 
all  day,  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  game  of  ball  in  the  evening ; 
yet  there  are  few  games  more  suitable  for  the  student  who  has  bent 
for  many  hours  over  his  books.  Care  should  always  be  taken,  there- 
fore, that  amusements  or  sports  do  not  bear  upon  those  limbs  or  fac- 
ulties which  are  wearied  by  work. 

Amusements  improve  various  faculties.  —  To  one  who  has  a  taste 
for  art ;  who  is  fond  of  works  of  genius  and  poetry,  theatrical  enter- 
tainments will  always  be  agreeable,  and  a  source  of  gmtification  and 
health.  I  know  these  exhibitions  are  objected  to  by  many  as  immoral 
and  hurtful,  but  more,  I  think,  from  habit  and  fashion,  than  upon  any 
solid  grounds  of  reason  or  religion.  They  certainly  appeal  to  a  high 
order  of  faculties  in  the  human  mind ;  and  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
receive  them,  teach  lessons  of  great  moment.  Even  the  lower  exhi- 
bitions of  comedy,  though  not  particularly  improving  to  the  mind,  are 
yet,  from  theijr  power  to  provoke  laughier^  among  the  most  powerful 
up-builders  of  health. 

The  Games  of  Whist,  Enehre,  etc.,  engage  the  minds  of  the  players 
in  a  sort  of  mental  contest,  which  is  exciting,  agreeable,  and  health- 
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imparting.  These  games  make  ns  skilful  in  calculating  chances,  and 
judging  how  men  ought  to  act  under  certain  contingencies.  They 
make  us  sharp  to  detect  and  turn  aside  the  unseen  forces,  which  tend 
to  oppose  ana  destroy  our  success  in  life. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  money  or  other  property  should  never  be 
staked  upon  a  game  of  cards,  or  upon  any  other  game.  Gambling  is 
one  of  the  meanest  as  well  as  most  destructive  things  in  which  men 
can  engage.  It  raises  the  healthful  excitement  of  these  innocent 
amusements,  —  innocent  when  properly  pursued,  —  into  raging  pas* 
sions,  which,  when  defeat  comes,  as  come  it  will,  sink  into  remorse 
and  bitterness  as  terrible  as  the  mind  can  conceive.  I  warn  young 
men  as  they  would  escape  the  pangs  of  a  hell  on  earth,  and  the  loss 
of  character,  happiness,  and  probably  health  for  life,  to  avoid  any 
such  abuse  of  caitls. 

CtesSy  CkequeKy  ttc^  appeal  likewise  to  the  fondness  of  competi- 
tion, which  is  common  to  all  men.  But  they  cultivate  in  us  a  little 
more  of  the  mathematical  element  As  they  require  very  close  appli- 
cation of  the  mind,  they  are  not  suitable  for  persons  of  sedentary  em- 
ployments, or  whose  daily  avocations  require  a  constant  use  of  the 
mind.  Such  persons  should  choose  lighter  and  more  active  amuse- 
ments. 

Lighter  Amusements. —  Beside  these  higher  amusements,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  lighter  and  more  childish  ones,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Some  of  these  are  merely  physical,  involving  a  trial  of  strength, 
fleetness,  action,  etc.,  as  the  games  of  ball,  cricket,  etc.  Others  are 
domestic  in  their  nature,  involving  mirth,  and  various  other  of  the 
lighter  excitements,  as  blind-man's  buff,  puss  in  the  comer,  hole  in  the 
wall,  fox  and  geese,  hunt  the  slipper,  hurly*burly,  roll  the  platter,  etc. 

In  fashionable  American  households,  these  simple  domestic  plays 
have  in  a  great  measure,  gone  out  of  use,  —  being  deemed  vulgar,  and 
below  the  dignity  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  ; 
for  the  vulgarity,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  those  who  reject  them,  and 
not  in  the  plays. 

The  officer  of  our  navy,  whose  visit  to  the  mansion  of  Lord  Hard- 
wick  I  have  spoken  of  on  page  90,  reports  that  on  the  evening  of  one 
of  his  visits,  the  play  of  blind-man's  buff  >yas  engaged  in  by  the 
whole  party ;  and  that  his  Lordship  in  attempting  to  make  a  short 
turn  during  the  play,  fell  upon  his  back,  when  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  was  blinded,  caught  him  by  the  heels,  and  being  assisted  by 
others,  drew  him  stern-foremost  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  whole  party.  This  would  have  been  deemed  very  vul- 
gar by  fashionable  people  in  this  country.  But  to  me,  who  am  no 
believer  in  any  nobility  which  Lord  Hardwick  can  receive  from  kings 
or  queens,  this  simple  narrative  raised  him  at  once  to  a  peerage  in 
nature's  realm.  Without  doubt,  he  is  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  A 
man  in  his  station,  and  with  his  wealth  and  temptations  to  snobbery, 
who  can  preserve  such  simplicity  of  character,  must  have  a  warm  as 
well  as  a  noble  heart  in  his  breast. 
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Talne  of  Domestic  Amusements.  —  I  remark  here,  that  in  all  our 
amusements,  we  should  as  far  as  possible,  seek  those  of  a  domestic 
character.  They  are  more  simple  and  childlike  in  their  nature,  and 
preserve  in  us,  even  to  old  age,  the  freshness  of  feeling,  and  truthful 
simplicity,  which  spread  ^o  beautiful  a  greenness  over  the  autumn  of 
life. 

Simple  domestic  amusements,  too,  are  always  gotten  up  on  a  cheap 
scale ;  they  do  not  encourage  costly  extravagance,  and  can  be  indulged 
in  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

But  more,  and  better  than  all,  they  keep  young  men  and  old  men, 
and  young  women  and  old  women,  at  home,  by  making  the  domestic 
circle  the  centre  of  attraction.  They  draw  the  seekers  of  pleasure 
around  the  hearth-stone,  instead  of  outward  into  the  world.  They 
incline  young  and  old  to  look  to  the  family  circle  as  the  centre  of  the 
most  pure,  because  the  most  simple  and  natural,  enjoyments.  They 
teach  us  to  look  to  home  as  the  centre  of  life,  and  to  all  outside  as 
only  its  appendages. 

It  has  been  said  that  homes  are  found  only  in  England ;  that  in 
other  countries,  life  wanders,  houseless  and  shelterless,  abroad,  seek- 
ing happiness,  it  knows  not  where,  while  in  England  it  nestles  warmly 
in  the  bosom  of  home.  To  w^hatever  extent  this  is  true,  —  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  truth  in  it,  —  it  is  owing  to  the  simple  household  amuse- 
mentjs  of  England. 

An  American  Want  —  One  .of  the  great  wants  of  this  country  is  a 
more  liberal  provision  for  amusements.  We  attach  here  too  much 
value  to  wealth ;  and  we  pursue  it  with  an  intensity  altogether  in- 
compatible with  health.  We  cannot  take  time  for  recreation  because 
we  are  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  be  rich. 

If  we  would  save  ourselves  from  a  total  wreck  of  health,  we  must 
take  broader  and  better  views  of  life.  We  must  value  it  for  its  solid 
comforts,  rather  than  for  its  glitter  and  show. 

We  need  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  holidays,  —  days 
on  which  the  people  can  give  themselves  up  to  sportive  recreations. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  of  late.  Washing- 
ton's birth  day  has  very  nearly  fixed  itself  among  us  as  a  holiday ; 
the  claim  of  Lafayette's  to  a  similar  observance  is  beginning  to  be 
acknowledged.  Quite  a  number  more,  scattered  through  the  year, 
are  much  wanted.  They  would  save  hundreds  of  our  population 
annually  from  insanity. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  insanity  is  very  prevalent  among 
seamen  and  farmers.  The  former  lead  a  life  of  dreary  solitude  upon 
the  ocean ;  the  latter,  one,  if  not  of  equal,  certainly  of  very  objection- 
able solitude  upon  the  land.  The  sailor  who  does  business  upon  the 
great  sea,  should  provide  himself  with  great  numbers  of  games  to 
amuse  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  farmers  of  our  land  should  culti- 
vate more  of  the  sociabilities  of  life.  Let  them  meet  together  in  the 
•  fine  summer  evenings,  like  the  peasants  of  France,  and  dance  gayly 
upon  the  green  lawns  before  their  cottages.  They  will  till  their  lands 
more  cheerfully  for  it ;  enjoy  better  spirits  and  health ;  and  live  to 
greater  age. 
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Completeiiess  of  Life^ — Amusements  are  necessary  in  order  to  give 
a  completeness  to  life.  The  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  numer- 
ous. It  is  only  when  they  are  all  exercised,  in  their  due  proportion, 
that  there  is  a  harmonious  beauty  hi  our  lives.  The  customs  of  soci- 
ety twist  us  all  out  of  shape,  —  perverting  us  mentally,  moredly,  and 
physically,  and  robbing  us  of  every  manly  and  healthful  quality. 
Getting  out  of  the  ruts  of  fashionable  life,  we  must  come  back  to  the 
simple  paths  of  nature* 


TEMPERAMENTS,  CONSTITUTION,  AND  SYMPTOMS. 


Man  has  thinkings  warmings  nourishing^  and  moving  powers.  For 
the  performance  of  each  of  these  great  functions,  he  has  organs  of 
the  best  possible  construction. 

For  Thinking,  he  has  a  brain.  If  this  be  large  in  proportion  to  his 
other  organSj  it  gives  a  character,  a  cast,  a  peculiarity  to  his  whole 
organization.  Everything  about  him  is  subordinate  to  his  brain. 
We  recognize  him,  at  once,  as  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  being.  He 
has  an  intellectual  look.  There  is  a  delicacy,  a  refinement,  a  sensi- 
tiveness, a  studious  habit,  an  air  of  thoughtfulness  about  him,  which 
determine  his  traits,  his  tone,  his  temper,  his  whole  character.  Hence 
it  is  proper  to  say  he  has  a  cephcUic  or  thinking  temperament* 

The  Lnnj;s  and  Heart,  devoted  to  renewing  and  circulating  the 
blood,  are  placed  in  the  chest  or  thorax.  If  these  be  large  in  man  in 
proportion  to  other  organdy  he  is  characterized  by  great  activity  of  cir- 
culation, by  a  large  supply  of  red  blood,  and  by  the  general  indica- 
tions of  a  full,  warm,  and  bounding  life.  This  activity  gives  him  his 
tone  and  temper,  and  shows  that  his  is  the  thoracic  or  cadonfic  temper- 
ament. 

In  the  Great  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  is  done  the  work  of  receiving, 
digesting,  and  disposing  of  the  materials  which  nourish  the  body. 
If  the  organs  which  do  this  work  be  large  in  proportion  to  others,  the 
body  is  fed  to  repletion,  and  the  whole  organization  speaks  of  the 
table.  The  habit,  the  look,  the  temper,  are  all  sluggish.  This  is  the 
abdominal  or  alimentary  temperament. 

The  Bones  and  Hnseles  are  instruments  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  body  are  performed.  If  these  be  the  largest,  in  proportion,  of 
any  in  the  body,  then  the  locomotive  powers  are  in  higher  perfection 
than  any  others.  There  is  largeness  of  person,  energy  of  movement, 
and  greatness  of  endurance.  The  whole  cast  of  the  person  partakes 
of  the  strength  and  coarseness  of  bone  and  muscle.  This  is  the  muS' 
cvlar  or  locomotive  temperament. 

This  gives  us  four  temperaments,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Cephalic  Temperament,  denoted  by  large  brain,  activity  of 
mind,  and  general  delicacy  of  organization. 
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II.  The  Thoracic  Temperament,  indicated  by  a  large  chest,  force 
of  circulation,  redness  of  skin,  great  activity,  warmth  of  temper,  and 
fuhiess  of  life. 

III.  The  AMomiiuil  Temperament,  denoted  by  a  large  develop- 
ment of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  and  lymphatics  ;  by  a  fiilness  of 
belly,  fondness  of  high  living,  and  a  disposition  to  float  sluggishly 
upon  the  carrent  of  the  world,  rather  than  to  struggle  against  it 

lY.  The  Mnscnlar  Temperament,  indicated  by  largeness  of  frame 
and  limbs,  coarseness  of  structure,  and  great  power  of  locomotion 
and  endurance. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  reckoning  but  three  temperaments  in- 
stead of  four,  bv  reducing  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  to  one,  after 
the  manner  of  the  phrenological  Fowlers,  —  especially  as  the  organs 
in  the  chest,  and  their  appendages,  take  an  imf)ortant  part  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition.  But  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  placed  in  one  cavity, 
and  the  stomach,  liver,  etc.,  in  another;  and  as  one  set  of  these  organs 
may  be  largely  developed,  and  the  other  defectively,  I  have  thought  it 
most  convenient,  on  the  whole,  and  quite  as  philosophical,  {o  retain 
the  four  temperaments. 

These  temperaments  seldom  or  never  appear  single  and  pure.  They 
mLx  and  cross  with  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 

Medication  and  Temperaments. 

The  object  of  speaking  of  temperaments  in  this  work,  is  to  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  remedies  are  to 
be  adapted  to  their  development  The  philosophical-minded  physi- 
cian will,  in  prescribing,  always  keep  the  temperament  in  view. 

Persons  of  a  Cephalic  Temperament  cannot  bear  powerful  medi- 
cines,—  particularly  drastic  purges.  Their  fine,  delicate  and  sensitive 
organizations  would  be  torn  all  to  pieces  by  doses  which  would  hardly 
be  sufficient  in  a  fully-developed  muscular  temperament  This  should 
always  be  borne  in  rnind  in  prescribing  for  persons  of  a  large  brain 
and  delicate  organization. 

In  this  temperament,  too,  fevers,  instead  of  running  a  high  and 
fiery  course,  take  the  low  typhoid  type,  the  patient  becoming  pale, 
and  showing  a  constant  tendency  to  sink.  Such  patients  would  be 
killed  by  purging,  leeching,  cupping,  sweating,  and  starving.  They 
want  tonics,  stimulants,  and  every  kind  of  support  which  the  case 
will  possibly  permit 

Persons  of  a  Thoracic  Temperament,  having  a  rapid  circulation,  and 
a  fulness  of  blood,  are  most  liable  to  inflammatory  diseases.  When 
fever  attack^them,  they  have  what  is  called  a  "  high  fever."  If  rheu- 
matism comes,  it  is  (umte  rheumatism.  Disease  takes  hold  of  them 
smiartly.  As  they  do  everything  with  emphas^is  and  energy  when  well, 
so,  when  ill,  they  make  a  business  of  it,  and  are  sick  with  all  their 
might 
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Stimulants  and  tonics  generally  make  such  persons  worse.  They 
want  sedatives,  and  diaphoretics,  and  sweats,  and  purgatives,  and 
leeches,  and  cups,  and  low  diet,  and  cold  bathing,  and  whatever  else 
will  slacken  the  ferocious  swiftness  of  their  circulation. 

Those  ^of  the  Abdominal  Temperameiit  are  not  particularly  subject 
either  to  very  high  fevers,  or  to  those  typhoid  forms  which  produce 
sinking.  As  in  the  two  temperaments  noticed  above,  their  com- 
plaints chiefly  attack  the  organs  most  largely  developed.  Their  dis- 
eases affect  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  bowels.  These 
are  the  largest  organs  in  their  bodies,  and  are  most  used  ;  and,  being 
overworked,  they  fall  into  disease. 

As  these  persons  are  slothful  in  all  their  habits,  so  their  diseases 
run  a  sluggish  course.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  sudden  death  as 
persons  oi  either  of  the  preceding  temperaments.  They  have  all 
sorts  of  chronic  diseases  which  linger  a  great  while,  and  are  cured 
with  much  difliculty. 

These  persons  will  bear  larger  doses  of  medicine  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  Neither  do  their  constitutions  respond  as  readily  to 
medicine.  A  physician  will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  to  see 
them  recovering  as  fast  under  its  use. 

Those  of  a  Huscolar  Temperameiit,  having  little  fondness  for  any- 
thing but  a  hardy,  active  life,  are  much  exposed  to  the  elements. 
Though  strong  and  long-enduring,  the  hardship  of  tl\eir  lives  often 
breaks  them  down,  and  when  felled  by  disease,  they  are  oftentimes 
shockingly  racked  and  torn  by  it 

These  persons  bear  large  doses  of  medicine,  and  when  sick,  need 
to  be  treated  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  their 
constitution.  Rheumatism,  which  aflects  the  joints,  the  li^ments, 
and  the  tendons,  is  an  affection  from  which  they  suffer  severely. 

The  Constitniion. 

In  prescribing  for  disease,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  take 
notice  of  the  constitution.  This  is  a  different  matter  from  the  tem- 
peraments. Persons  of  the  same  temperament  are  often  quite  unlike 
in  the  strength  of  their  constitution.  And  those  having  good  natural 
constitutions,  frequently  abuse  them  by  improper  habits  and  indul- 
gences, and  At  length  come  to  have  broken  and  very  feeble  constitu- 
tions. 

Some  persons'  muscles  and  other  tissues  are  put  together  as  if  they 
were  intended  never  to  come  apart.  Like  some  of  the  woods  of  the 
forest,  —  the  lignum  vitce  for  example,  —  they  are  fine-grained  and 
tough.  A  real  smart  boy  will  wear  out  an  iron  rocking-horse  sooner 
than  one  of  these  persons  can  exhaust  their  constitution  by  hard  work. 
Others,  to  outward  appearance  equally  well  made,  have  very  little 
endurance,  break  down  easily  under  hard  work,  and  lose  their  flesh 
from  trifling  causes. 

The  state  of  the  constitution,  therefore,  should  always  be  learned 
before  much  medicine  is  given ;  for  what  a  person  of  a  strong  consti- 
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tation  will  needy  may  greatly  injure  a  feeble  person,  even  of  the  same 
temperament 

■abite*  —  These  must  likewise  be  attended  to.  Persons  using 
stiroolants  require  larger  doses  of  medicine  to  affect  them  thaa  other 
persons. 

Climate. —  Medicines  act  differently  on  the  same  persons  in  sum* 
mer  and  winter.  Narcotics  act  more  powerfully  in  hot  weather  and 
dimates  than  in  cold,  and  must  be  given  in  smaller  doses. 

Idiosyneraqr, —  Medicines  of  only  ordinary  activity,  act  very  power- 
fully, and  even  violently  on  some  persons.  This  is  owing  to  a  pecu- 
liarity of  stomach,  or  constitution,  called  idiosyncrcLsy,  It  makes  the 
person,  in  this  particular,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule*  And  no 
physician  can  know  beforehand  in  what  particulars  this  exceptional 
disposition  will  show  itselfl  Persons,  however,  learn  their  own  idio- 
syncrasies, and  should  make  them  known  to  those  who  prescribe  for 
them  for  the  first  time* 

The  8ei« —  The  peculiarities  of  each  sex  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  prescribing  for  the  sick. 

Males  are  not  so  sensitive  as  females.  They  will  bear  more  medi- 
dne,  and  their  nervous  system  is  not  so  readily  excited  by  it. 

lafliMilce  ni  jkge.  —  Human  life  is  divided  into  infancy^  childhoodj 
youthy  manhoody  and  old  age.  Each  of  these  periods  has  peculiarities 
which  modify  disease. 

The  first  Pieriod,  extending  from  birth  to  the  a^  of  seven  years, 
is  marked  by  tenderness  and  excitability,  and  is  alive  to  every  irrita- 
tion. Teething  and  other  disturbances  occur  at  this  period,  and  need 
careful  management. 

Hie  Second  Pseiiod  extends  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and  is  quite 
subject  to  disease,  including  the  second  dentition.  During  these  two 
periods,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  sexes ;  both  are  ten- 
der, and  need  careful  watching. 

Doriiif  the  Third  Period,  the  changes  occur  which  mark  and  sepa- 
rate the  sexes.  This  is  a  developing  period,  when  the  functions 
become  established,  and  the  frame  acquires  form,  proportion,  and 
strength. 

At  this  time,  hereditary  tendencies  to  disease,  latent  till  now,  begin 
to  show  themselves,  and  call  for  every  possible  endeavor  to  break  them 
up,  and  fortify  the  constitution. 

The  Fourth  Period  embraces  the  vigorous  maturity  of  life,  when 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  in  both  sexes,  are  at  the  summit  of 
their  excellence.  The  functions  are  now  well  established.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  female  is  subject  to  most  of  the  harassing 
ailments  peculiar  to  her  sex.  So  numerous  are  these  complaints,  ana 
so  large  and  valued  the  class  of  persons  affected  by  them,  that  he  who 
treats  them  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  with  the  delicacy  which  their 
nature  demands,  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
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The  fifth  Period  is  that  of  old  age,  when  the  functions  are  declin- 
ing, and  the  frame  is  bending  under  the  weight  of  years.  Old  age 
begins  earlier  with  females  than  with  males.  Many  ailments  are 
commpn  to  this  period,  which  require  peculiar  management,  both 
medicinal  and  hygienic 

Proper  Frequency  of  Dose. — Each  succeeding  dose  should  be  given 
before  the  effect  of  the  preceding  is  gone.  If  this  rule  is  not  attended 
to,  the  cure  does  not  aavance.  What  is  gained  by  each  dose  is  lost 
by  the  rallying  of  the  disease  in  the  interval  Uare  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  apply  this  rule  too  strictly  with  very  active  medicines. 

How  to  Examine  a  Patient. 

When  a  patient  is  presented  for  examination,  having  observed  the 
temperament,  constitution,  sex,  and  age, 

1.  Learn  the  causes  of  the  disease,  whether  local,  specific,  or  gen- 
eral, and  also  its  history. 

2.  Search  out  its  nature  and  character,  whether  febrile  or  other- 
wise. 

3.  Take  notice  of  the  whole  train  of  symptoms,  —  embracing  the 
pulse,  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  digestive  organs,  the 
breathing,  the  nrine,  the  fecal  discharges,  the  conmtion  of  the  brain 
and  nefvous  system,  the  state  of  the  skin,  etc 


Brief  Table  Explanatory  of  Symptoms. 

GENERAL    APPEARANCE    O^    PATIENT. 


1.  Tonic  Spasm  of  the  trunk. 

2.  l>i8torted  features,  altered  position, 
and  impaired  motion  of  limbs. 

3.  Irre^lar  and  perpetual  motion. 

4.  Entire  and  absolute  immobility. 

5.  Great  and  unnatural  boldness. 

6.  Great  and  unusual  languor. 

7.  Ability  to  lie  only  upon  the  back. 


8.  Lying  upon  the  face. 

9.  Lying  upon  one  side. 


10.  Maintaining  the  sitting  posture  only. 

11.  The  head  thrown  back. 

12.  BestleasnesB  and  tossings. 

18.  Greneral  enlargement  of  body. 


1.  Locked  Jaws. 

2.  Paralysis  of  one  aide. 

8.  St  Vitus's  dance. 

4.  Catalepsy. 

5.  Insanity  or  delirium. 

6.  The  beginning  of  an  acute  disease, 
or  the  progress  of  a  chronic  one. 

7.  Apoplexy.  Oi^nic  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  of  the  abdomen.  Rheu- 
matism of  the  jomts. 

8.  Several  kinds  of  cholics. 

9.  Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
When  one  lung  only  is  afleeted  in  con- 
sumption, the  patient  generally  lies  on  the 
diseased  side. 

,  10.  Disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  which 
interferes  with  breathing. 

11.  Severe  diseases  of  4he  larynx  and 
windpijge. 

12.  The  beginning  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion.  Fevers.   Delinum,  and  acute  mania. 

13.  Cell-dropsy.  Emphysema  from  a 
wound  of  the  chest 


Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 


1.  Head  bent  to  one  side. 


2.  Head  increased  in  size. 

3.  Swollen  scalp. 

4.  Dull  ^xpresBion  of  fiu^ 

5.  Full,  red  &ce,  with  blood  Teasels  of 
eyes  injected. 

(S.  Finched,  contracted  countenance. 

7.  Pinched  nose,  sunken  eyes,  hollow 
temples,  skin  of  forehead  tense  and  diy, 
complexion  livid. 

8.  Wrinkles  across  the  forehead. 

9.  Wrinkles  horn  forehead,  vertically, 
to  root  of  nose. 

10.  A  white  line  from  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  to  just  below  the  cheek  bone. 

11.  White  line  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  wing  of  the  nose  (ala  nan),  curved 
to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orb  of  the  eye. 


12.  The  white  line  in  children  fiom  an- 
gle of  mouth  to  lower  part  of  face. 

13.  A  white  line  external  to  the  last 
two,  in  a  semicircular  direction  towards  the 
chin. 

14.  Swelling  of  face  and  eyelids. 

Ip.  Transient  redness  or  flushing  of  &oe. 

16.  Hectic  flush. 

17.  Paleness  of  face. 


18.  Dingy,  white,  or  greenish  fiice. 

19.  Yelk^w  tint. 

20.  A  citron  tint 

21.  A  bluish  tint 

22.  Perpetual  motion  of  eyelids. 
2^.  Forcible  closure  of  eyelids. 

24.  Eyelids  remaining  open. 

25.  Palsy  of  the  upper  lid. 

26.  Flowing  of  tears  over  the  cheek. 

27.  Nostrils  dilating  forcibly  and  rapidly. 

28.  Itching  of  nostrils  in  cluldren. 


1.  Ck>nvulsions.  Paralysis  of  one-half 
the  body.  Dislocation  of  bones  of  neck. 
Swelling  of  glands  of  neck. 

2.  Chrome  hydropholus.  Enlaiged 
brain. 

3.  Er}'sipelas.    Smallpox. 

4.  Typhoid  fever. 

5.  Swelling  of  heart  Congestion  of 
brain. 

6.  Acute  inflammation  of  peritoneum. 
Exposure  to  severe  cold. 

7.  Chronic  disease  just  before  death. 


8.  Excessive  pain  arising  externally. 

9.  Distress,  anxiety,  and  severe  inter- 
nal pun. 

10.  In  children,  a  brain  or  nervous  af- 
fection ;  in  adults,  abuse  of  the  generative 
oigans. 

1 1.  In  oonsumpticm  and  wasting  of  flesh. 
The  lower  part  of  the  line  indicates  di^ 
ease  of  stomach ;  the  upper  part,  some  affec- 
tion of  upper  part  of  boweL  When  united 
with  the  white  Une  named  above,  and  with 
a  drawing  in  of  the  cheek,  fixed  eyes,  and 
a  wan  complexion,  it  implies  worms. 

12.  An  affection  of  the  chest,  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 

18.  Chronic  and  obstinate  disease  in  the 
chest  or  belly. 

14.  Albumen  in  the  urine. 

15.  Suffering  from  the  monthly  irregu- 
larity. 

16.  Consumption.     Chronic  affections. 

1 7.  Cold  sta^  of  fever.  Acute  inflam- 
mation. Chronic  diseases,  especially 
firighfs  disease,  during  recovery. 

18.  A  low  and  deficient  state  of  blood. 

19.  Jaundice. 

20.  Cancerous  disease. 

21.  Poor  circulation  in  the  veins.  Chol- 
era.   IVphus  fever.    Blue  disease. 

22.  Mania  and  idiocy. 

23.  Intolerance  or  dread  of  light 

24.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Paralysis 
of  the  muscle  which  closes  the  eye. 

25.  Iniury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves. 

26.  Obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct 

27.  Difficultjr  of  breathing. 

28.  Worms  m  the  bowels. 


The  Tongue. 


1.  Surfiice  of  tongue  covered  with  a 
laver  of  whitish,  soft,  mucous  substance, 
which  may  partially  be  taken  off  with  a 
scraper, — auo,  clammy  mouth. 


1.  Derangement  of  stomach,  or  bowels, 
or  both. 
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2.  State  of  tongue  as  above,  with  clammy 
mouth,  bitter  taste,  and  fetid  breath. 

8.  Great  load  on  tongue  as  above,  which 
peels  off,  leaving  the  tongue  smooth,  red^ 
and  tender. 

4.  Tongue  slightly  white  from  small  white 
points,  and  sometimes  covered  with  fur, 
like  the  fibres  of  coarse  velvet 

5.  Tongue  pale,  tumid,  clean,  and  very 
smooth. 

6.  Tongae  furred  and  dry. 

7.  Tongue  white  and  loaded,  with  much 
thirst 

8.  As  above  at  first,  —  aflerwards  clean, 
red,  and  dry. 

9.  Tongue  white  and  loaded,  with  dry- 
ness. 

10.  Tongue  dry,  parched,  tender,  and 
dark  brown  or  black.  Pushed  out  with 
great  difliculty  and  trembling. 

11.  Tongue  loaded  with  white,  through 
which  numerous  elonj^ted,  very  red  pap- 
illas  protrude  their  pomta. 


2.  Acute  dyspepsia.    Asthma. 
8.  Severe  caaes  of  acute 


4.  Chronic  dyspepsia.     Some  affection 
of  the  Ever,  if  the  fur  be  yeUow. 

5.  Chlorosis  or  green  sickness. 


6.  Violent  local  inflammation, 
tion  in  bowels. 

7.  Inflammatory  fever. 

8.  Protracted  inflammatory  fever. 

9.  Mild  typhus  fever. 

10.  Severer  forma  of  typhus  fever. 

11.  Scarlet  fever. 


The  Throat. 


1.  Throat  enlarged. 

2.  Violent  puhiation  of  carotid  arteries. 


8.  Pulsation    of  the    nameless    artery 
(arteria   innominata)    above    the    breast 
bone,  and  to  the  richt  of  the  windpipe. 
.  4.  Circumscribed  swelling  about  throat 


1.  The  approach  of  j)ubert]r  in  females. 

2.  Acute  mania.  Inflammation  of  brain. 
Enlargement  of  heart,  and  dilation  of  right 
ventricle.    Anemia. 

8.  Regurgitation  from  aorta. 


4.  Enlaiigement  of  glands. 


The  Chest. 


1.  General  enlargement  of  one  side  of 
chest 

2.  Bulging  at  the  base  of  a  lung. 

3.  Bulging  at  front  upper  part  of  chest 

4.  Bulging  right  hypochondrium  (See 
Fig.  95). 

5.  Bulging  in  region  of  heart 

6.  Tumor  where  the  third  rib  joins  the 
breast  bone. 

7.  Tumor  between  the  base  of  the  shoul- 
der blade  and  the  spine. 

8.  Depression  or  retraction  of  one  side 
of  chest 

9.  Breathing  increased  in  rapidity.  Gen- 
erally, in  healtn,  about  twenty  breaths  are 
taken  in  a  minute. 

10.  Breathing  diminished  in  rapidity. 


1.  Lai^e  effusion  of  water  from  pleurisy. 

2.  Water  from  pleurisy  settling  to  the 
bottom. 

8.  Emphysema. 

4.  Enlai^ment  of  liver. 

f 

5.  Water  in  heart-case.    Entailment 
of  heart 

6.  Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta. 

7.  Aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta. 

8.  Consumption.     Absorption  of  fluid, 
effused  by  pleurisy. 

9.  Spasmodic  asthma. 


10.  Pleurisy.  Paralyris  of  respiratory 
muscles.  Inflammation  of  lungs.  Emphy- 
sema.   Pneumothorax.    Consumption. 


11.  Jeiidng  respiration. 

12.  Breatliing  with  mascles  of  riba  only. 


11.  Spasmodic  asthma.    Obstmction  m 


larynx  and  windpipe. 

12.  Abdominal  mflammation.     Inflam- 
matioQ  of  diaphngm. 


The  Belly. 


1.  Increased  size  of  belly. 


2.  Enlargement  in  epigastrium,   fig.  93. 

3.  £nlargementinhypogastrimn.Fig.  95. 

i.  Belly  diminished  in  aze. 


1.  Dropsy.  Wind  in  bowels.  Inflam- 
mation or  peritoneauL  Obstruction  in 
bowels.    Hysteria. 

2.  Hpteria.    £!ancer  of  stomach. 

8.  Distension  of  bladder.  Ovarian  tu- 
mors.   Accumulation  of  feces  in  bowels. 

4.  Chronic  dysentery.  Lead  colic.  Also 
in  most  chronic  diseaseSi 


Priyate  Organs. 


1.  Enlai^ped  penis  in  children. 

2.  Drawing  up  of  testicles. 

3.  Enlaigement  of  scrotum. 


1.  Stone  in  bladder.    Masturbation. 

2.  Stone  in  kidneys. 

8.  Hydrocele.    Hematocele.    Sarcocele. 


The 


1.  The  limbs  immovable. 

2.  Limbs  contracted  and  rigid. 

3.  General  swelling  of  limbs. 

4.  Swelling  of  joints. 

5.  Limbs  diminished  in  size. 


1.  Paralysis. 

2.  Softening  of  the  brain. 

8.  Defective  circulation  of  blood. 

4.  Rheumatism.     Water  in  the  joints. 
White  swelling.       ^ 

5.  Paralysis. 


The  Nervous  System. 


1.  Morbidly  increased  sensation. 

2.  Tensive  pain. 

3.  Dull,  heavy  pain. 


4.  Smarting  pain. 

5.  Shooting,  tearing  pains. 

6.  Boring  pains. 

7.  Contusive  puns. 

8.  Itching,     oensation  as  of  ants  creep- 
ing over  the  skin. 

9.  Exaltation  of  vision. 

10.  Black  flecks  floating  before  the  eyes. 

11.  Painfully  acute  hearing. 

12.  Dull  hearing. 

13.  Licrease  of  strength. 

14.  DcbiKty. 


1.  Acute  inflammation  df  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.    Fevers.    Hysteria. 

2.  Phlegmonous  inflammation. 

8.  Enlarged  internal  organs.  Internal 
tumor.  Eflusion  of  water  into  cavities 
lined  with  serous  membranes.  Felt  in  the 
loins  previous  to  dischaige  from  menstrua- 
tion, and  from  piles. 

4.  Scarf  skin  removed. 

6.  Neuralgia.     Cancer. 

6.  Constitutional  syphilis.  Bheumatism. 
Gout    Inflammation  of  periosteum. 

7.  Bruises.     Acute  diseases. 

8.  Several  diseases  of  the  skin. 

9.  Ophthalmia.  Inflammation  of  brain. 
Some  nervous  diseases. 

10.  Aflections  of  the  brain  and  optic 
nerve.     Dyspepsia. 

11.  Inflammation  of  brain.    Hysteria. 

1 2.  Typhus  fever. 

18.  Delirium.     Inflammation  of  brain. 
Mania. 

14.  Most  diseases. 
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1ft.  Trembling. 


16.  Bigidity  of  upper  extremitiea. 

17.  Cramp. 

18.  Temponuy  spasm. 

19.  Pain  at  extremity  of  penis. 

20.  Pain  in  risht  shoulder. 

21.  Pain  in  le»  shoulder. 

22.  Exaltation  of  affections. 
28.  Loss  of  moral  sensibility. 


24.  £xaltation  of  intellect 


15.  Cold  stage  of  hver,  Nerrous  affec- 
tions. Old  age.  Action  on  the  system  of 
lead,  mercury,  strong  coffee,  alcoholic 
drink,  tobacco,  opium. 

16.  Softening  of  the  brain.  Infiltration 
of  blood  into  the  brain.    Hj-steria. 

17.  Pregnancy.  Hystena.  Punter^ 
colic 

18.  In  convulsions  of  children.  Some 
affections  of  the  brain. 

19.  Stone  in  bladder. 

20.  Congestion  of  liver. 

21.  Disordered  stomach. 

22.  Hypochondriasis. 

28.  Mania,  l^phtts  lever.  Mastnrbsr 
tion. 

24.  Melancholy.  Sometimes  indicates 
close  of  life. 


The  Breathing, 


1.  Stiffness  of  chest 

2.  Pressure  upon  parts. 

8.  Obstruction  of  iup^bes. 


4.  Compression  of  lungs. 


6.  Pain  in  parts  moved  in  breathing. 

6.  Paralysis  of  muscles  of  chest 

7.  Spasm  of  muscles  of  chest 

8.  Deficiency  of  red  blood. 


1.  Cartilages  turned  to  bone.  Pleura 
hardened.    Distortion  from  rickets. 

2.  Tumors.    Dropsy  of  belly. 

8.  Spasm  of  glottis.  Spasm  near  the 
small  ends  of  bronchial  tubes.  Mucus, 
etc.,  thrown  out  upon  the  inner  surface. 

4.  Effusions  in  pleurisy.  Water  in 
chest  Air  in  substance  of  lungs.  Aneu- 
rism and  other  tumors. 

5.  Pleurisy.  Inflammation  of  perito- 
neum. 

6.  Injury  of  spinal  marrow. 

7.  Locked  jaw.    Spasmodic  asthma. 

8.  Ansemia.  Chlorosis  or  green  sickness. 


The  Cough. 


1.  Hollow  and  barking  cough. 

2.  Sharp,  ringing  cough. 
8.  Hoarse  cough. 

4.  Wheezing  coush. 
6.  Belching  cough. 

6.  Cough  in  paroxysms. 

7.  Cough  sounding  harsh  and  concen- 
trated when  listening  with  the  stethoscope. 

8.  Couffh  sounding  hollow,  when  listen- 
ing with  we  stethoscope,  as  though  it  came 
from  a  cavern. 

9.  Cough  having  a  metalic  or  ringing 
sound  when  listening  with  the  stethoscope. 


1.  Last  stage  of  consumption.  ^  Chronic 
bronchitis.     S)me  nervous  affections. 

2.  Croup. 

8.  Beginning  of  cold.  Chronic  laryngitis. 

4.  Asthma. 

5.  Some  diseases  of  larynx. 

6.  Hooping  cough.     Hysteria. 

7.  Consumption.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Pleurisy.  Eniai^ment  of  bron- 
chid  tubes. 

8.  Tuberculous  cavity.  Enlaiged  bron- 
chial tubes. 

9.  Lai^  tuberculous  cavity. 


The  Expectoration. 


1.  Scanty  expectoralaon. 

2.  Copious  expectoration.' 


1.  First  stage  of  acute  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

2.  Decline  of  acute  diseases  of  air  pa»- 
sages  and  lungs. 
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8.  Waterj  eaEpectoratkn. 

4.  Mocoiis  expectontion. 

5.  Expectoration  of  pii& 

€.  Expectorated  matter   shaped   like 
coin  (BQinmular). 

7.  Muco-pimdent,  fiocnlent  expectorar 
turn. 

8.  Tabular  expeetoratkm. 

9.  Whitash  or  greeniah  expectoration, 
that  clings  to  the  TesBel. 

10.  Yellow  expectoTitioii. 

11.  Bosty  expectoration. 

12.  Poind  smell  of  expectoration. 

13.  Faint  and  sweetisn  smell  of  expec- 
toration. 

14.  Expectorataen  smeQing  like  garlics. 


3.  Beginning  of  bronchitis.     Conges- 
tion of  lungs.     V  esicnlar  emphysema. 

4.  Bronchitis.    Inflammation  of  lungi^ 

5.  Consumption.     Third  stage  of  m« 
flammatioa  of  inngB. 

6.  Tubercular  consumption.    Bronchi- 
tis of  measles. 

7.  Consumption  &r  adranced. 


8.  Plastic  bronchitis.    Pneumonia. 

9.  Acute  affections  of  Inngs,  particu- 
larly bronchitis. 

10.  Chronic  bronchitis.    Other  chzonio 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  throaL 

11.  Inflammation  of  the  lungk 

12.  Gangrene  of  the  lungk 

IS.  Bronchitis.    First  s(^  of  oonsomp* 
tion. 
14.  Bronchopleural  fistula. 


Pain. 


1.  Dull,  hea^y,  aching  pain  at  the  base 
of  the  chest 

2.  Soreness  about  the  breast  bone,  and 
between  the  shouIderB. 

3.  Sharp,  sudden,  tearing  pain  below 
Ae  nipple. 

4.  Pain  dardnff  from  front  part  of  chest 
to  between  shoulder  blades. 

5.  Constant  pain  between  the  shoulders. 


1.  Acute  bronchitis. 

3.  Acute  bronchitis. 

8.  Pleurisy. 

4*  Consumption. 

5.  Consumption.  Green  ricknesi.  Other 
chronic  diseases. 


The  PnUe. 


1.  Strong  pulse,  resisting  compreasion 
by  the  finger. 

2.  Weak  pulse,  easily  pressed  down. 


3.  Full  pulse,  as  if  the  artery  were  in- 
creased in  size. 
4    Small  pulse,  opposite  of  full. 


5.  Hard,  sharp,  contracted  pulse,  —  ri- 
bratins  Hke  a  cord  under  the  finger. 

6.  Soft  pulse,  yielding  readily  to  pres- 
sure. 

7.  Frequent  pulse. 

8.  Slow  pulse. 


3.  Inflammatory  affections,  especially 
of  the  substance  of  large  organs,  as  the 
liver,  etc. 

2.  Prostration  from  disease.  Nervous 
and  chronic  affections.  Fear.  Diseases 
of  women  and  children,  and  old  persons. 

nces 
Disease  of  heart 


3.  Conirestion    of    brain 


1  oldpe 
.  ^    Ap 


poplexy. 


4.  Inflammations  of  stomach,  bowels, 
bladder,  etc.  Hysteria,  and  other  nervous 
affections. 

5.  Inflammation  of  membranes.  Active 
bleedings.     Lead  colic,  etc. 

,  6.  Affections  characterized  by  debility. 

7.  Inflammator}' diseases.  Hemorrhages. 

8.  Apoplexy.  Sometimes  in  disease  of 
heart 


1.  Ton^e  trembling  and  diy,  and  di- 
minished m  size. 

2.  Voracious  appetite. 


Relating  to  Digestion. 

1.  Typhoid  and  other  low  fevers. 


2.  Pregnancy.       Hpteria.       Insanity. 
Sometimes  in  dy^>epsia. 
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3.  DiminiBlied  appetite. 

4.  Increased  thint 

5.  Thirat  gone. 

6.  Vomiting. 

7.  Pain  increased  bj  preseure. 

8.  Pain  relieved  hy  pressure. 

9.  Urgent  desire  to  go  to  stool. 

10.  Watery  stools. 

11.  Mucous  stools,  like  white  of  egg. 

12.  Hard  and  lumpy  stools. 

IS.  Clay-colored  stools, 

14.  YeUow  or  dark-brown  stools. 

15.  Dark-green  stools. 

16.  Stools  red,  and  streaked  with  blood. 

1 7.  Pitchy  black  stools. 

18.  Stools  pure  blood,  with  no  colic. 

1 9.  Stools  like  rice-water. 

20.  Black  stools. 

21.  Shreds  of  false  membrane  in  stools. 

22.  Fat  with  stools. 
28.  Fetid  stools. 


3.  In  most  acute 

4.  Acute   affections  of  stomach    and 
bowels. 

5.  Cerebnd  cfoease,  iHth  coma. 

6.  Early  pregnancy.  Colic.  Disease  of 
brain.    Inflammation  of  stomach.    Hernia. 

7.  Inflammation  of  internal  oigans. 

8.  Orer-distention  of  bowels.    Neural- 
gia.   Colic. 

9.  Djrsentery.   Sometimes  in  diarrhoea. 

10.  Diarrhoea.    Cholera. 

11.  Chronic  inflammation  of  colon. 

12.  Constipation.      Oolic.     Cancer   of 
stomach. 

13.  Deficiency  of  bile. 

14.  Too  much  bile. 

15.  Bile  from  children  after  taking  cal- 
omel. 

16.  Dysentery. 

17.  Melsena. 

18.  Bleeding  piles. 

19.  Asiatic  cholera. 

20.  Iron  taken  in  medicine. 

21.  Djraentery.     Diarrhoea.    Wonns. 

22.  Diabetes.     Consumption. 

23.  Diseases  attended  by  debility. 


The  Urine. 


1  Diminished  secretion  of  urine. 

2.  Ketention  of  urine  in  the  bladder. 

3.  Urine  increased  in  amount 

4.  Red  or  yellow  sand  deposits  in  urine 
(unc  acid). 

5.  White    sediment    in    urine    (earthy 
phosphates). 

6.  Oxalate  of  lime  deposits  in  urine. 

7.  Blood  in  urine. 

8.  Albumen  in  urine. 

9.  Mucus  in  urine. 


10.  Sugar  in  urine. 


1.  Dropsy.     Inflammatory  and  febrile 
diseases. 
'  2.  Paralysis.    Typhoid  fever.    Hysteria. 

3.  Diabetes.  Cold  stage  of  fevers. 
Hysteria.     Various  passions  of  the  mind. 

4.  Fevers.  Acute  rheumatism.  Con- 
sumption. Dyspepsia.  Great  indulgence 
in  animal  food. 

5.  Depressed  state  of  the  nerv-ous  sys- 
tem, of  serious  import. 

6.  Derangement  of  digestion. 

7.  Bleeding  of  kidneys,  etc. 

8.  Bright's  disease. 

9.  Inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  ure- 
thra, bladder,  etc.  . 

10.  Diabetes. 


The  Perspiration. 


1.  Profuse  perspiration. 


2.  Diminished  perspiration. 

3.  Night  sweats. 

4.  Sour  smelling  sweats. 

5.  Fetid  smellincr  sweat. 

6.  Sweat  with  mouldy  odor. 

7.  Smelling  like  ammonia. 

8.  Sweat  having  the  odor  of  mice. 

9.  Sweat  smelling  lik%  rotten-stone. 


1.  Acute  rheumatism.  Decline  of  acute 
inflammations  and  fevers,  being  sometimes 
critical. 

2.  Early  stage  of  acute  disease.  Dropsy. 
Diabetes. 

3.  Consumption. 

4.  Kheumatism.     Gout. 

5.  Some  debilitating  fevers. 

6.  Measles.     Scarlet  fever. 

7.  Typhoid  fever  sometimes. 

8.  Insanitv. 

9.  Miliary.  ,  • 
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The  Temperature. 


1.  General  heat  of  foifkce. 

2.  Eztenial  local  beet 

3.  Hot  forehead. 

4.  Hot  scalp. 

5.  Skin  of  chert  hot 
€.  Hands  and  feet  hot 

7.  Acrid  heat,  bnniing  the  hand 
applied. 

8.  ChQls. 

9.  Low  tempentsre. 
10,  Cold  hands  and  feet 
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1.   FeTOTB. 

%  Inflammation* 

3.  Headache. 

4.  Disease  of 

5.  Inflammation  in  chert. 

6.  Consumption. 

7.  TjphnsfeTer.      % 

8.  Beginning  of  fever. 

9.  Poor  circulation. 

10.  Nervous  diseases.    Djrspepela.    Low 
state  of  the  blood. 


SKIN    DISEASES. 


The  skin  is  the  soft  and  pliant  membrane  which  covers  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body.  The  interior,  like  the  exterior,  is  likewise  covered 
by  a  skin,  which,  from  its  always  being  moist,  is  called  a  mucoas 
membrane.  At  the  various  openings  of  the  body,  the  outer  and  the 
inner  skins  are  united,  —  forming  one  continuous  skin,  —  like  the 
same  piece  of  silk  turned  over  the  border,  and  covering  both  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  a  bonnet 

From  this  continuity  or  oneness  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
springs  an  important  medical  law,  namely,  that  a  disease  of  the  skin 
may  spread  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  spread  to  the  skin.  We  see  this  illustrated  by  the 
breaking  out  around  the  lips  which  foUows  colds,  and  the^itching  of 
the  nose  of  children  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  irri- 
tated by  worms. 

The  Skin  is  Composed  of  Two  Layers.  —  These  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  action  of  a  blister.  The  thin  portion  which  is 
raised  up  by  the  fluid  of  a  blister  is  called  the  scarf  skin^  the  cuticle^ 
or  the  epiaermis  ;  that  which  remains  in  connection  with  the  body  is 
the  sensitive  skin^  the  cutis^  the  dermOj  or  the  true  skin.  The  two 
skins  have  very  different  offices  to  perform.  The  scarf-skin  is  horny 
and  insensible,  and  serves  as  a  sheath  to  protect  the  more  sensitive 
skin  under  it  Were  the  scarf-skin  taken  off,  we  could  not  bear  to 
have  anything  touch  us. 

The  derma^  or  trtie  skin^  and  its  glands,  etc.,  are  the  seat  of  all  the 
cutaneous  diseases.  These  may  be  separated  into  four  great  divis- 
ions, —  namely,  diseases  of  the  irtie  skin,  diseases  of  the  sweat  glands 
and  ttibesj  diseases  of  the  oil  glands  cmd  tvbes^  and  diseases  of  the 
limits  and  hair  glands. 

Then  the  diseases  of  the  true  skin  are  divided  into 

hflamnudion  of  the  true  skin ; 

Enlargement  of  the  papilke  of  the  true  skin  ; 

Disorders  of  tiie  vessels  of  the  true  skin  ; 

Disorders  of  the  sensibility  of  the  true  skin ; 

Disorders  of  the  cohr-prodtunng  function  of  the  true  skin. 

The  inflammation  of  the  true  skin  is  conveniently  divided  into  two 
groups,  — -  namely, 
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Sach  as  are  marked  by  inflammation  of  the  derma  and  maoons 
membranes,  mih  consHMumal  symptoms  of  a  spec^  kindj  and 

Snch  as  are  distingnished  by  inflammation  of  the  derma,  without 
eonsOtuHonal  symptoms  of  a  specific 


Inflammatioii  of  the  True  Skin. 

The  First  of  ttese  Groups, — those  characterized  by  inflammation 
of  the  cntis,  with  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  specific  kindj — embraces 
measles  J  scarlet  fever^  varioloidy  small-poxy  and  cow-pox. 

Measles. — Rubeola. 

Measles  is  an  acnte  inflammation  of  the  entire  skin,  both  external 
and  internal,  associated  with  an  infectious  and  contagions  feven 

S^rmptomSt  —  The  disease  sets  in  with  chills,  succeeded  by  burning 
heat,  listlessness,  languor,  drowsiness ;  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs ;  frequent  pulse ;  soreness  of  the  throat ;  thirst,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, frequent  dry  cough  and  high-colored  urine.  These  symptoms 
increase  in  violence  for  four  days.  On  the  third  day  the  eyes  become 
inflamed,  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  pour  fourth  a  profusior^of  tears. 
This  last  symptom  is  called  coryza.  The  nose  likewise  discharges  a 
large  quantity  of  watery  secretion,  and  sneezing  is  frequent  The 
larynx,  windpipe,  and  bronchial  tubes  become  inflamed,  and  hoarse- 
ness, soreness  of  the  breast,  etc.,  are  the  result. 

The  redness  of  the  skin  and  breaking  out  appear  about  the  fourth 
day,  and  produce  heat  and  itching.  This  breaking  out  is  character- 
ized by  a  patchy  redness,  which,  on  close  inspection,  is  found  to  consist 
of  numberless  minute  red  points  and  pimples,  collected  into  patches 
in  tlie  shape  of  a  half  or  quarter  moon.  They  appear  first  on  the 
forehead  and  front  of  the  neck,  then  upon  the  cheeks  and  around  the 
nose  and  mouth.  On  the  fifth  day  they  reach  their  height  in  this 
region,  and  then  appear  upon  the  body  and  arms,  and  on  the  sixth 
day,  upon  the  legs.  The  color  of  the  skin  when  the  inflammation  is 
at  its  height,  is  of  a  bright  raspberry  red  The  decline  of  the  rash 
takes  place  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  comes  out  The  redness 
fades  on  the  sixth  day  upon  the  fafie ;  on  the  seventh,  upon  the  body 
and  limbs ;  on  the  eighth,  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands.  The  coryza, 
the  hoarseness,  and  the  cx)ugh,  decline  about  the  seventh  day,  while  a 
diarrhoea  comes  on  about  the  eighth  or  tenth,  —  showing  that  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  is  subsiding.  When  the  in- 
flammation disappears,  the  whole  scarf-skin  peels  on  in  the  form  of  a 
scaly  scurf.  The  artist  has  given  a  goodjpicture  of  the  disease  in  the 
beautifully  colored  lith<^raph,  Plate  I,  Fig.  1.  This  plate  is  admi- 
rably done. 

Treatment  —  When  the  disease  is  mild  and  regular  in  its  course, 
scarcely  anything  will  be  required,  except  mild  diet,  slightly  acid 
drinks,  with  flax-seed  tea,  slippery  elm,  or  some  equivalent,  to  quiet 
the  cough.     Sponging  with  tepid  water,  if  done  with  frequency,  mod- 
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erates  the  fever,  and  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  If  the  fever 
mns  high,  take  half  an  ounce  of  rochelle  salt,  and  use  recipe  5L 
Should  the  eruption  "  strike  in,*'  apply  leeches  or  cups,  over  the  inter* 
nal  organ  affected,  if  any,  and  recall  the  rash  by  a  mustard  bath» 

Those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  contl^gion,  and  are  liable  to 
have  the  disease,  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  wet  or 
cold,— keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  and  the  whole  body  well  clad. 
With  these  precautions,  and  a  mUd,  unstimulating  diet,  much  of  the 
force  of  the  disease  may  be  broken. 

During  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  bathing  the  feet  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  hot  water,  and  freely  using  warm,  sweating  drinks,  as 
saffron,  summernMivory,  pennyroyal,  balm,  and  mullein  tea,  and  put- 
ting  mustard  drafts  to  the  feet,  wUl  hasten  the  coming  out  of  the 
eruption. 

Should  the  breaking  out  be  delayed  by  excessive  fever,  give  full 
doses  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  or  nauseating  doses  of  ipecac^ 
antimony,  lobelia,  or  hive-syrup,  and  teaspoonful  doses  of  compound 
tincture  of  Vu^nia  snake-root 

Beside  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  cases  occur,  chiefly  in  broken- 
down  constitutions,  in  which  the  rash  delays  its  coming  out  till  the 
seventh  day,  and  is  then  mingled  with  dark  and  livid  spots,  which 
remain,  dften,  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  fever  is  of  a  low,  typhoid 
kind,  and  the  patient  is  extremely  weak  and  languid. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  patient  must  be  supported  by  tonics 
(49),  and  stimulants  (134),  and  expectoration  promoted  by  some  ap- 
propriate remedy  (106),  (124). 

lif  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  there  should  be  fixed  pain  in  anv 

Eart  of  the  ches^  which  is  made  worse  by  coughing,  or  by  taking  a  fuU 
reath,  we  may  conclude  there  is  some  inflammation  of  the  chest ; 
and  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  for  pneumonia. 

Scarlet  T  by  ex.  — Scarlatina. 

This  is  likewise  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  entire  covering  of 
the  body,  both  external  and  internal,  connected  with  fever  which  is 
infectious  and  contagious. 

Symptoms. —  The  fever  comes  on  somewhere  between  the  second 
and  tenth  day  after  exposure.  On  the  second  day  of  the  fever,  the 
eruption  comes  out  in  the  form  of  very  small  points  and  pimples, 
which  appear  either  in  patches,  or  constitute  a  general  redness,  of  a 
bright  scarkt  color.  In  Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  the  artist  has  given  a  fine 
picture  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  begins  with  languor,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
with  drowsiness,  nausea,  and  chills ;  and  these  are  followed  by  heat, 
thirst,  etc.  When  the  redness  appears,  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  the 
patient  is  anxious,  restless,  and  sometimes  delirious.  The  eyes  are 
red,  the  face  swollen,  the  tongue  covered  in  the  middle  with  white 
mucus,  and  is  studded  with  elevated  points  of  extreme  redness. 
The  tonsils  are  swelled,  and  the  throat  red.     The  greatest  degree  of 
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lednem  is  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  third  or  foarth  day  from  its 
beginning,  when  a  gentle  moisture  appears,  the  disease  begins  to 
decline,  with  itching,  and  the  scarf-skin  falls  off  in  branny  scales. 

A  s>¥elling  or  pnmness  of  the  flesh,  which  spreads  out  the  fingers 
in  a  singolar  manner,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  scarlet  fever. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  complaint,  the  tongue,  as  stated  above,  is 
covered  with  a  fur;  but  as  it  advances,  the  tongue  often  becomes 
suddenly  clean,  and  presents  a  glossy,  fiery-red  surface,  which  is 
sometimes,  with  the  whole  lining  of  the  mouth,  raw  and  tender. 

It  is  peculiar  in  this  complaint,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  tUnoat 
almo8t  always  runs  into  a  state  of  ulceration.  As  far  as  can  be  seen, 
on  pressing  down  the  tonffue,  the  throat  is  swollen  and  of  a  deep, 
florid  ted ;  and  on  the  tonsils  may  be  seen  white  or  gray  ulcers.  This 
makes  swallowing  very  difficult,  and  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  The  great  amount  of  mucus  in  these  parts  causes  also  a 
continual  rattling  in  the  throat 

The  eustachian  tube,  which  extends  up  to  the  ear,  is  apt  to  get 
involved  in  the  inflammation,  and  cause  swelling  and  pain  in  that 

region.  The  slands  under  the  ear  and  jaw 
sometimes  inflame,  and  after  a  time,  they  oc- 
casionally break.  Abscesses  formed  in  the 
ear,  frequently  produce  some  deafness  which 
is  not  easily  cured. 

In  the  oell-dropey,  which  sometimes  appears 
after  scarlet  fever,  the  crystals  of  urate  of 
ammonia  may  often  be  found  in  the  urine 
with  the  microscope  (Fig.  72). 

This  disease  resembles  measles;  but  may 
be^  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of 
cough ;  by  the  eruption  bein^  y&ter,  and  of  a 
more  scarlet  color  (see  plate) ;  by  the  rash  coming  out  on  the  second 
day  instead  of  the  Jfourtk ;  and  by  the  ulceration  in  the  throat 

Treatment* —  In  ordinary  cases,  the  treatment  should  be  very  simple. 
The  apartment  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  bed-covering  light  The 
whole  body  should  be  sponged  with  cool  water  as  often  as  it  is  hot  and 
dry^  and  the  patient  be  permitted  to  take  cooling  drinks.  Beside  this, 
in  many  cases,  very  little  is  needed,  except  to  give  a  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  beUadonna,  ni^ht  and  morning. 

In  some  cases  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fever  and  soreness  of 
throat,  give  tincture  of  veratrum^  (124)  often  enough  to  keep  down  the 
pulse.  It  would  be  well  also  to  begin  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
with  an  emetic,  (1)  (4)  (2).  In  addition  to  this,  the  feet  and  hands 
should  be  soaked  in  hoi  water,  with  a  little  ground  mustard,  or  pul- 
verized cayenne,  stirred  in.  This  bath  s))ould  be  continued  twenty 
minutes,  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  cold  stage  having  passed,  and  the  fever  set  in,  warm  water  may 
be  used  without  the  mustard,  etc  K  the  head  be  affected,  put  mus- 
tard drafts  upon  the  feet  Should  the  bowels  be  costive,  they  may  be 
gently  opened  by  some  very  mild  physic 
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No  solid  food  should  be  allowed ;  bat  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
disease  is  passed,  drinks,  in  reasonable  quantities,  will  be  advisable, — 
such '  as  cold  water,  lemonade,  barberry  and  tamarind  water,  rice 
water,  balm  or  flax-seed  tea,  and  some  thin  water  gruel. 

To  promote  the  action  of  the  skin,  the  spirits  of  nitre,  with  other 
articles  (51),  adapting  the  dose  to  a  child,  will  be  found  usefuL  The 
nitrate  of  potash  is  useful,  given  in  one  to  three-grain  doses,  dissolved 
in  water,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  muriatic  acid,  forty-five  drops  in  a  tumbler  filled  with  water, 
and  sweetened,  and  given  to  a  child  in  teaspoonful  doses,  is  a  good 
remedy. 

In  very  violent  attacks,  the  system  sometimes  inclines  to  sink  im- 
mediately ;  typhoid  symptoms  show  themselves  ;  there  is  great  pros- 
tration ;  the  eruption  strikes  in ;  the  skin  changes  to  a  purple  or 
mahogany  color ;  the  tongue  is  of  a  deep  red,  or  has  a  dark-brown 
fur  upon  it,  and  the  ulcers  in  the  throat  become  putrid.  This  is  called 
scarlatina  maligna ;  but  it  is  only  a  severer  form  of  the  same  disease. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  must  be  different  from  that  recom- 
mended above.  It  must  be  tonic.  Quinia  (65)  must  be  freely  given. 
Wine  whey,  mixed  with  toast  water,  will  be  useful.  Tincture  of 
cayenne,  in  sweetened  water,  may  be  given  often  in  small  doses. 
Ammonia  (135)  may  likewise  be  given  as  a  stimulus.  Grargles  (245) 
(244)  (243)  are  also  required. 

A  dropsical  affection  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  believed  that  this  seldom  occurs,  if  the  warm  bath  is 
daily  used,  as  soon  as  the  skin  begins  to  peel  ofil  After  the  drop»y 
has  set  in,  give  the  warm  bath  twice  a  week,  and  encourage  perspira- 
tion by  the  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root,  and  similar 
articles.  The  child  should  have  a  generous  diet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  up  its  strength. 


Small-Pox.—  Variola. 

This  is  another  disease  characterized  by  acute  inflammation  of  the 
entire  skin,  both  external  and  internal,  connected  with  infectious  and 
contagious  fever.  The  eruption  has  the  form  of  red  points,  which 
soon  become  pimples,  then  vesicles,  then  flattened  and  scooped-out 
vesicles,  then  pustules,  and  finally  hard  brown  scabs.  These  last  fall 
off  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  leave  behind  them 
small  pits  and  scars.  The  fever  is  remittent,  and  precedes  the  erup- 
tion some  three  or  four  days,  —  ceasing  when  the  eruption  is  devel- 
oped, and  returning  when  it  has  reached  its  height  The  period 
between  exposure  and  the  attack  of  the  disease,  called  incubation^  is 
from  five  or  six  to  twenty  days, — being  short  in  the  severe  cases,  and 
longer  in  the  milder  ones.  • 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  begins  with  languor  and  lassitude,  with 
shivering,  and  pains  in  the  head  and  loins ;  with  hot  skin,  and  quick- 
ened pulse  aixp  breathing;  with  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  furred 
tongue;  with  nausea,  vomiting,  constipation,  restlessness,  and  uni- 
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venal  prostration.  To  these  symptoms  sometimes  succeedi  difficult 
breathing,  cough,  drowsiness,  and  even  insensibility.  The  ton^c, 
whitc^at  first,  soon^beopmes  red  at  the  point,  and  over  the  whole 
surface.  The  fever  is  highest  during  the  night  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  more  violent  just  before  the  eruption,  but  immediatelv 
subside,  and  soon  disappear,  when  the  breaking  out  is  established. 
The  eruption  is  at  first  in  the  shape  of  small  red  points,  which  are 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  shaped  like  a  cone,  and  are  proportionate  in 
number  to  the  subsequent  pustules.  In  Plate  II,  the  artist  has  well 
exhibited  the  developed  disease,  as  well  as. the  progress  of  the  erup- 
tion from  day  to  day. 

Treatment  —  Like  the  two  preceding  diseases,  the  ordinary,  un- 
complicated fprm  of  this  requires  only  the  most  simple  treatment. 
Not  much  is  wanted,  except  confinement  in  bed,  cooling  drinks,  cool 
and  even  temperature,  frequent  change  of  linen,  and  sponging  the 
body  with  cool  water.  But  when  what  is  called  the  fever  of  invasion 
is  past,  and  the  eruption  h  fully  developed^  and  has  brought  along  with 
it  the  secondary  feter^  then  some  recipe,  as  131,  (124)  (125)  will  be 
in  place,  and  sofhe  gentle  laxative  to  keep  the  bowels  open  (8), — also 
gentle  injections,  (249)  and  opiates  to  relieve  sleeplessness  and  ner- 
vous symptoms. 

Should  the  system,  at  this  period,  appear  to  be  sinking,  a  more 
generous  diet,  and  a  littie  wine  may  be  allowed.  If  the  brain  suffers, 
apply  leeches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  behind  the  ears, 
and  put  the  feet  in  a  mustard  bath  (242).  If  the  breaking  out  appear 
with  difficulty,  put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath,  and  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, (104)  or  Dover's  powders  may  be  employed.  Gargles  will 
frequently  be  needed  for  the  inflammation,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  (243).  Cold  sponging  may  be  considered  as  highly  bene- 
ficial, ill  both  the  primary  and  secondary  fever.  The  belladonna  like- 
wise is  a  useful  remedy,  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  scarlet  fever. 
The  plaster  52,  applied  to  the  face,  will,  it  is  said,  arrest  the  formation 
of  matter,  and  prevent  the  unsightly  scars  which  so  often  cover  the 
face  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from  small-pox. 


Varioloid. — Varicella. 

Varioloid,  or  modified  small-pox,  begins  with  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  small-pox,  but  much  milder  in  degree.  These  symptoms 
are  feverishness,  nausea,  vomiting,  pains  in  the  loins  and  head,' and  a 
quickened  pulse.  The  eruption  comes  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  looks  like  that  of  small-pox.  It  reaches  its  height  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  and  then  declines  without  any  secondary  fever.  The  pus- 
tules dry  up  and  form  brown  scabs  which  fall  off  in  a  few  days,  and 
leave  slight  pits,  and  a  few  red  or  purple  spots. 

Varicella  appears  under  a  variety  of  forms,  called  "  hives,"  "  swine- 
pox," "chicken-pox,"  "horn-pox,"  etc.  But  they  all  have  a  family 
likeness,  and  need  not  be  described.  The  treatment  of  all  these  forms 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  with  small-pox.    Sponging 
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the  skin  in  all  these,  inflammatory  conditions  has  the  happiest  eifiscti 
and  should  seldom  be  omitted. 

# 

Oow-Pox. — VaccifUL 

This  disease  exists  to  some  extent  among  lower  animals,  and  is 
identical  with  small-pox  in  man.  The  immortal  Jenner  taught  the 
world  that  the  pus,  taken  from  the  cow  having  this  disease,  and  intro- 
duced under  the  skin  of  man,  would  produce  an  eruption  similar  to 
that  of  small-pox,  and  that  this  would  protect  the  system  from  the 
latter  disease.  This  was  an  immensely  important  discovery,  and  will 
reilder  the  name  of  Jenner  famous  through  all  time. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  how^  far  vaccination,  or  inocu- 
lation with  the  matter  of  cow-pox,  does,  in  fact,  pryt^t  the  system 
from  small-pox*  That  it  is  a  protection,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  doubted 
by  none.  That  in  some  instances  it  protects  through  life,  is  likewise 
generally  admitted*  Is  it  a  protection  in  all  cases,  and  through  the 
whole  life  ?  Perhaps  not,  though  this  is  a  disputed  point.  Proba- 
bly the  mild  form  of  the  vaccine  disease  does  not  imf^ress  the  system 
powerfully  enough  to  last  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years.  Most 
thinking  physicians  now  believe  it  is  wise  to  reyaccinate  occasionally, 
to  make  sure  of  the  protection.  It  is  done  with  littie  trouble,  and 
may  save  a  terrible  infliction.  Plate  II,  Pig.  4,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the  eruption. 

The  Second  Group  of  diseases,  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  true  skin,  wUhoiU  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  specific  kindy  are 
Erysipelas,  Nettie-Rash,  False-Measles,  and  Inflammatory  Blush. 

Erysipelas. — St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

Erysipelas  is  a  diflused  inflammation  of  the  skin,  affecting  only  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  fever,  which 
is  generally  thought  to  be  infectious  and  contagious.  The  local  in- 
flammation is  disposed  to  spread ;  it  extends  deep,  and  is  attended 
by  swelling,  a  tingling,  burning,  and  pungent  heat,  and  by  a  redness, 
which  disappears  when  the  skin  is  pressed  by  the  finger,  and  returns 
on  remitting  the  pressure. 

Symptoms.  —  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  chilliness  and  shak- 
ing, succeeded  by  heat;  lowness  of  spirits,  lassitude,  pains  in  the 
.back  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  head,  quick  and  hard  pulse,  thirst,  loss 
of  appetite,  white  and  coated  tongue,  bitterness  of  mouth,  nausea, 
vomiting,  pain  in  stomach,  and  costiveness. 

These  symptoms  go  before  the  local  inflammation  several  days; 
they  increase  with  the  redness  of  the  skin,  and  disapj^ear  upon  its 
decline.  The  nervous  system  is  sometimes  severely  affected,  and 
indicated  by  low,  muttering  delirium.  At  the  close  of  the  inflam- 
mation there  is  generally  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  scarf- 
skin  peels  off.  SometiTies  matter  forms  under  the  skin,  and  occa- 
sionally mortification  occurs.     The  face  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
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the  disease.  It  commonly  begins  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  and  soon 
roreads  over  one  side  of  the  fSetce,  closing  up  the  eye,  and  changing 
the  featQTes  in  a  shocking  manner.     See  Plate  III,  Fig.  1. 

Somewhere  about  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  day,  very  minute  blisters 
appear  on  the  inflamed  parts,  filled  with  water,  which  increases  until 
the  blisters  break  and  let  it  out  The  disease  comes  to  a  head  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  the  blistered  parts  dry,  and  the  skin  begins 
to  peel  o(L 

IteatnmA*— -  In  the  treatment  two  things  are  to  be  done,  —  to  sub- 
due the  fever,  and  the  local  inflammation.  The  fever  is  assuaged  by 
rest,  milk  diet,  gentle  laxatives,  (26)  (21),  etc;  and  by  the  use  of 
tincture  of  veratrum.  For  the  local  inflammation,  various  thinss  have 
been  advised,  but  nitrate  of  silver,  on  the  whole,  has  the  preference. 
First  wash  the  inflamed  part  with  soap  and  water  to  remove  any 
oily  substance,  and  vripe  tne  skin  dry.  Then  moisten  the  inflamed 
and  surrounding  skin,  and  pass  over  it  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
touching  not  only  the  inflamed  part,  but  going  even  an  inch  beyond 
it  on  all  sides.  Or,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid,  (53) 
will  in  many  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Higginbottom,  do  even  bettet*. 
A  solution  of  coperas  (215)  is  a  ^ood  appli^tion.     So  is  303. 

In  mild  cases,  flour  may  be  dusted  on  the  inflamed  part  from  the 
dredging-box.  Warm  fomentations  are  also  usefal,  and  cloths  wet 
with  water,  and  laid  on.  A  solution  of  per.  chloride  of  iron,  applied 
to  the  inflamed  skin,  is  much  used  now. 

In  erysipelas  the  powers  of  the  system  are  generally  reduced,  and 
tonics,  such  as  quinine,  wine,  etc.,  are  generally  required.  Dr.  Robert 
Williams,  —  high  authority  in  these  matters,  —  says  he  puts  his  pa- 
tients upon  milk  diet,  gently  opens  the  bowels,  and  gives  them,  daily, 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  port  wine,  together  with  sago,  and  that  he 
seldom  has  to  change  this  course,  whatever  the  symptoms. 

For  the  inflamed  skin,  a  tea  made  of  buckwheat  meal,  is  a  good 
wash.  Alcohol  and  water,  or  new  rum,  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Nettle-Bash. — Urticaria. 

Nettle-rash  begins  with  fever,  which  lasts  two  or  three  days, 
when  wheals  of  various  shapes,  round,  ova^  and  oblong,  appear  in 
the  midst  of  red,  slightly  elevated  patches,  attended  by  sreat  itching 
and  tingling,  as  if  the  common  nettle  had  been  applied  to  the  skin. 
The  wheals  go  off  during  the  day^  and  come  again  at  night  The 
eruption  is  often  a  symptom  of  oth^r  diseases,  or  of  mental  anxiety. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  eflect  of  articles  of  diet.  Children  have  it  occa- 
sionally while  cutting  teeth.  A  lighter  form  of  the  disease  exists,  in 
which  the  wheals  appear  and  disappear  at  short  intervals,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  exercise,  diet,  etc 

Treatment — The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease. .  If  this  be  anything  oflending  the  stomach,  especially  if  it  be 
putrid  fish,  an  emetic  (2)   (4)  will   be  required,  followed  by  brisk 
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physic  (29),  After  which  take  a  few  doses  of  qoixiiiie  (67).  for  exter- 
nal application,  the  lotion  (216)  or  conunon  vinegar  ana  water  ^215) 
will  be  useful.  Dr.  Wilson  recommends  corrosive  sublimate,  etc  (217) 
as  the  very  best  lotion  to  apply  outwardly. 

The  diet  should  be  simple  and  cooling,  all  stimulating  food  and 
condiments  being  avoided. 

Rose  Bash. — Roseola. — False  Measles. 

Symptoms.  —  The  summer  rose  rash  appears  first  on  the  arms,  face, 
and  neck,  thence  it  spreads  over  the  whole  body,  producing  tingling 
and  itching.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  fever-chilla, 
succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat,  lanmior,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs,  restlessness,  quick  pulse,  and  thirst  The  rash  appears  in  small 
irregular  patches,  paler  than  those  of  measles,  and  of  a  more  roseate 
hue.  There  is  some  hoarseness  from  inflammation  of  the  throat  The 
rash  never  continues  more  than  five  days,  unless  it  be  merely  partial, 
in  which  case  it  sometimes  comes  and  goes  at  intervals  for  weeks. 
If  it  ^^  strike  in,"  it  generally  produces  disturbance  of  the  stomach, 
headache,  and  faintness,  which  are  relieved  by  its  reappearance. 

The  autumnal  rose  rash  is  in  more  distinct  patches  than  the  for- 
mer, of  a  circular  figure,  slightly  elevated,  and  of  a  dark  damask-rose 
hue.     Seldom  any  fever,  or  itching  and  tingling. 

Treatment  —  For  the  first-described  form  of  the  disease,  light  diet, 
acid  drinks,  and  gentle  laxatives ;  for  the  second,  recipe  59,  or  51,  ac- 
cording to  convenience. 

Inflammatory  Blush. — Erythema. 

What  is  called  marginated  inflammatory  blush,  is  a  mottled,  red, 
smooth  fulness  of  the  skin,  occurring  on  the  extremities  and  loins,  in 
irregular  patches,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hard,  elevated,  red  border. 
This  species  of  the  disease  attacks  old  people,  and  indicates  some 
internal  disorder,  which  is  dangerous. 

Another  form  of  the.  complaint  appears  on  the  arms,  neck,  and 
breast,  in  extensive,  bright-red,  irregular  patches,  slightly  elevated. 
The  redness,  at  its  height,  is  very  vivid,  and  continues  about  a  fort- 
night., when  it  assumes  a  purplish  hue  in  the  centre. 

Treatment  —  Light  diet,  gentle  purgatives  ^21),  opiates  (218)  to 
allay  the  tingling  and  secure  sleep,  and  the  mineral  acids  ^63),  with 
bitter  tonics,  comprise  all  that  is  required,  except  sponging  with  water, 
and  friction. 

Watery  Pimples. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  diseases  characterized  by  watery  pim- 
ples. Wilson  says  they  are  distinguished  by  "  effusive  inflammation 
of  the  derma,"  which  means  that  tiiere  is  inflammation  of  the  true- 
skin,  which'  causes  water  to  be  poured  out  on  top  of  the  derma,  and 


underneath  the  scarf-okin,  causing  the  latter  to  be  lifted  up  in  the  form 
of  small  of  large  blisters,  or  Tesides.  At  first  the  fluid  in  these  pim- 
ples is  transparent,  but  in  a  short  time  becomes  milky.  Sometimes 
this  fluid  absorbs ;  at  other  times,  it  dries  up,  and  with  the  cuticle, 
scales  off  as  scur£ 

Hnmid  Tetter. — Eczetna. 

An  eruption  of  minute,  round  [Mmples,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  fillea  with  a  colorless  fluid,  and  terminating  in  scur£  It  is  gen- 
erally a  symptom  of  a  feverish  state,  and  is  preceded  by  languor, 
faintness,  [>erspiration,  and  a  pricking  and  tingling  of  the  skin. 

Another  species  of  this  disease  is  ceHled  sun  heat,  which  is  an  erup- 
tion of  vesicles  witiiout  any  redness,  of  a  white  or  brownish  color. 
These  vesicles  generally  terminate  in  brownish-yellow  scabs.  It  oc- 
curs only  in  summer,  and  affects  those  parts  which  are  uncovered. 

In  still  another  species,  the  eruption  is  attended  with  pain,  heat, 
itching,  intense  smarting,  and  a  swelling  of  the  affected  part  When 
the  blisters  break,  the  water  which  runs  out  irritates  and  inflames  the 
skin,  which  becomes  red,  rough,  and  tMckened,  —  covered  sometimes 
with  a  thick  crust 

Treatment  —  Low  diet,  cooling  drinks,  sentie  pursatives,  warm 
baths.  In  old  chronic  cases,  apply  ^xternaTly  either  hme  water,  or 
corrosive  sublimate  (212)  in  solution.  In  the  second  and  third  forms 
of  the  affection,  apply  externally,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (219). 

Tetter— Shingles. — Herpes. 

After  a  slight  feverish  attack,  lasting  two  or  three  days,  clustei3 
of  small,  transparent  pimjdes,  filled  sometimes  with  a  colorless,  some- 
times with  a  brownish  lymph,  appear  on  the  cheeks  or  forehead,  or 
on  the  extremities, — and  at  times  on  the  body.  The  pimjdes  are  a 
littie  larger  than  in  eczema,  —  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  After  a  few 
days,  the  vesicles  break,  pour  out  their  fluid,  and  form  brown  or  yellow 
crusts,  which  fall  off  about  the  tenth  day,  leaving  the  surface  red  and 
irritable.  The  eruption  is  attended  with  heat,  itching,  tingling,  fever, 
and  restlessness,  especially  at  night  Ringworm  is  a  curious  form  of 
herpes,  in  which  the  inflamed  patches  assume  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Treetment — Light  diet,  gentie  laxatives.  If  the  patient  be  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  feeble,  a  tonic  (64)  will  be  desirable.  For  external 
application,  white  vitriol  (220),  or  an  ointment  of  sulphuret  of  lime 
(174),  or  elder-flower  ointment,  etc.  (175). 

Itch. — Scabies. 

To  ^Kis  disease  all  classes  are  liable,  though  it  is  much  less  com- 

*  mon  than  in  former  years.    It  is  found  frequently  among  the  poor, 

whose  condition  in  life  does  not  give  them  the  means  to  guard  at  all 
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points  against:  it;  bnt  it  is  roost  common  among  each  as  neglect  per* 
Bonal  cleanliness.    ■ 

Sympttms.  —  An  eraption  of  distinct,  cone-like,  watery  pimples, 
which  are  transparent  at  the  sumniits,  and  are  accompanied  by  an 
excessive  itching,  which  is  made  worse  by  hich-seasoned  food,  by 
drinking  liquor,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  bed.  "When  these  pimples  are 
scratched  and  torn,  a  sticky,  watery  fluid  is  poured  out,  which  forms 
small  scabs ;  and,  in  time,  if  the  disease  is  not  cured,  these  scabs  being 
often  torn  off,  extensive  sores  are  made. 

Crosc  —  It  will  excite  the  wonder  of  many  readers  to  state  that 
animals  of  so  small  a  size  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
exist  in  the  skin  of  man.  Yet  such  is  the  fact;  and  it  is  the  presence 
of  these  minute  creatures,  or  the  effect  of  their  presence,  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease  called  itch.  The  little  creature  (aeanu  scabtei, 
by  name),  a  species  of  mite,  is  one  seventy-seventh  part  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  and  when  closely  inspected  under  the  microscope,  is  really  a 
beautiful,  I  may  say  an  elegant,  animal.  Here  are  a  front,  a  side,  and 
a  back  view  of  him,  well  done  by  the  artist. 


His  Mfthod  of  AttiCh.  —  When  placed  upon  the  skin,  the  little 
fellow,  like  the  squirrel  and  other  ground  animals,  sets  himself  to  make 
a  hole  through  the  scarf-skin  with  his  head  and  fore  feet  Into  this 
he  pushes  hia  whole  body.  He  then  begins  to  barrow  himself  in  the 
derma  or  true  skin  —  making  a  channel  many  times  his  own  length, 
at  the  end  excavating  a  chamber  where  he  sleeps,  and  whence  he  goes 
out  to  do  his  day's  work  at  mining,  or  boring  for  food.  When  tired 
of  this  sleeping  apartment,  he  digs  onward  and  scoops  out  another. 

This  travelling,  and  boring,  and  turning  about  in  an  organ  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  true  skin,  must,  of  course,  occasion  a  tickUng  and  itching; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  disease  took  its  name  of  itch.  But 
this  itching  is  not  painful.  James  the  First  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  the  itch  was  fitted  only  for  kings  —  bo  exquisite  is  the  enjoyment 
of  scratching.  Probably  it  is  a  royd  luxury.  Be  that  as  it  mi^,  most 
persons  would  consent  to  have  it  all  done  by  royal  fingers.  They " 
nave  been  used  for  meaner  purposes. 
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Treateait. — Whatev^  will  kill  tbe  little  animal  described  abovei 
will  cure  the  itch.  Various  agents  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose, 
bat  none  have  been  found  equal  to  sulphur.  The  compound  sulphur 
ointment  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disease.  Pour  ounces  of  this 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin,  before  the  fire,  moinin^  and  even- 
ing, for  three  or  four  daya  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  whole  colony 
of  these  sovereign  squatters  upon  forbidden  soil. 

Two  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  the  same  amount  of  soft 
8oa|i;  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  applied  well  to  the  skin,  is 
used  in  many  cases  with  good  effect 

Caustic  potash,  one  part  to  twelve  parts  of  water,  applied  in  a  sim- 
ilar  way,  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  sure  remedy. 

A  solution  of  the  chloride  of  limci  used  as  a  wash,  will  often  effect 
a  cure. 

The  ointment  of  the  American  hellebore  sometimes  does  well. 

Before  applying  any  of  these  preparationsi  let  the  skin  be  washed 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  well  dried.  ' 


Bnpia. 

This  is  from  a  Greek  word  which  means  dirt,  from  the  dirt-colored 
crusts  which  are  formed  after  the  breaking  of  the  large  watery  pim- 
ples. The  vesicles  are  like  those  of  eczema  and  herpes,  except  that 
they  are  larger.  This  is  distinguished  from  all  other  skin  diseases  by 
the  formation  of  unhealthy,  foul,  and  burrowing  sores,  which  pour  out 
a  reddish  matter  in  such  quantities  that  it  collects  and  dries  upon  the 
sore,  and  forms  a  crust  of  great  thickness,  —  sometimes  of  the  size 
of  an  oyster«shelL  Rupia  has  its  origin  in  a  weakly  and  debilitated 
constitution,  and  cannot  be  cured  without  renovating  the  whole  sys- 
tem* 

llreafnMit  —  Warm  baths  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  generous 
and  nutritious  diet  Tonic  medicines  (63)  (51)  (67)  (61)  (65)  will  be 
required.  For  external  treatment,  dust  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  with 
cream  of  tartar,  or  apply  nitrate  of  silver  (214)  (119)  (220),  white 
vitriol,  etc. 

PemphiguB. — Pompholix. 

Thb  first  of  these  terms  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  a  bubble;  the 
second,  pompholix,  is  from  the  same  language,  and  means  a  water* 
bubble*  This  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  disease  in  hand,  which 
oonsiats,  in  fact,  in  the  raising  up  of  the  scarf-skin  in  the  shape  of 
bubbles,  ooptaining  a  wateiy  nuicL  These  bubbles  are  just  like  com- 
roon  blisters.  Tl^y  vary  trom  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  to  that  of  a 
hen's  egg.  They  rise  up  very  rapidly,  and  break  in  two  or  three  days, 
leaving  a  raw  surface  which  soon  becomes  covered  by  a  thin  crust 

■ 

TireatiBeilt  —  Similar  to  that  for  Rupia,  with  the  addition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  (140),  and  applying  the  stick  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
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whole  Buifaoe  of  the  ulcery  and  a  short  dietanoe  beyond  it  on  all  sides, 
*  or  the  ointment  (176). 

Kattery  Pimpl«s* 

• 

Another  natnral  sronp  of  skin  diseases  are  distin^^nished  b^  an 
eruption  of  pimples,  filled,  not  with  water,  like  those  just  described, 
but  with  matter.  The  pimples  of  this  class  are  not  transparent,  or 
whitish,  but  opaque  and  yellow  from  the  first  The  matter  is  pdUied 
out  upon  the  true  skin,  and  raises  up  the  scarf-skin,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  watery  pimples.  As  in  the  preceding  diseases,  too,  the  drying 
up  of  the  matter  forms  crusts.  But  these  pimples  are  never  so  small 
as  those  of  eczema,  nor  so  large  as  those  of  pemphigus. 

Crusted  Tetter. — Impetigo. 

This  eruption  consists  at  first  of  slightly-elevated  pustules  or  pim- 
ples, closely  congregated,  with  an  inflamed  border.  These  break,  and 
the  surface  becomes  red,  excoriated,  shining,  and  full  of  pores,  through 
which  a  thin,  unhealthy  fluid  is  poured  out,  which  gradually  hardens 
into  dark,  yellowish-green  scabs.  These  scabs  sometimes  look  like  a 
dab  of  honey  dried  upon  the  skin.  This  has  given  impetigo  the 
name  of  "  honey  disease,"  or  honey  scab.  This  honeyed  look  is  well 
represented  in  the  crusts  which  form  on  the  lips  and  ears  of  children. 
Sometimes  these  scabs  cover  nearly  the  whole  face,  and  are  called  the 
milk  crust  This  is  putting  the  agreeable  words  milk  and  honet/  to 
rather  questionable  uses !  When  this  crusted  tetter  invades  the  head 
or  scalp,  it  causes  the  hair  to  fall,  and  becomes  what  is  called  a  scalL 

Treatment  —  The  vapor  bath,  and  water  dressing.  The  following 
ointments  are  useful:  oxide  of  zinc,  white  precipitate,  or  diluted 
nitrate  of  mercury  (178).  Hydrocyanic  add  (221),  applied  externally, 
has  a  fine  efiect  The  crusts  should  first  be  removed  by  a  weak  lye 
made  from  hard-wood  ashes,  or  potash ;  then,  after  applying  one  of 
the  ointments  above,  or  the  lotion,  cover  the  part  with  oil-skin.  If 
the  crusts  are  on  the  head,  the  hair  should  be  cropped  ofif  before  the 
remedies  are  applied. 

Papulous  Scall. — Ecthyma. 

9 

The  mattery  pimple  called  ecthyma  is  developed  on  a  highly  in- 
flamed skin.  The  bladders  are  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  broad  ring  of  redness.  They  are  generally  separate, 
not  clustered  like  impetigo.  They  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  are  followed  either  by  a  hard  black  crust,  or  by  a  sore. 
The  disease  is  either  acute  or  chronic  The  latter  attacks  weakly 
children,  and  persons  reduced  by  sickness  or  low  living. 

Treatmoit — For  the  acute  form^  low  diet,  gentle  laxatives,  with 
ointment  (176),  and  the  cold  sponge  bath  on  the  sound  parts.  For  the 
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diTonic  form,  (140)  (65)  (63)  (61)  (48)  to  be  taken  internally,  and 
(176)  (175)  (214)  (211)  for  external  applicatioQ. 

Scaly  Eruptions.  % 

Tbb  scaly  emption  is  called  dry  tetter.  It  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  tme  sidn,  ana  is  distingnisbed  firom  tbe  rashes  and  pimples  by  the 
alteration  of  the  scarf-skin.  The  diseases  forming  this  group  are 
three  in  number, — lepra,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis. 

Leprogy. — Lepra. 

In  this  disease,  the  emption  makes  its  appearance  as  a  smaD, 
salmon-red  spot,  raised  a  little  above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  con- 
stituting, in  fact,  a  flat  pimple,  almost  as  large  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bottom.  On  top  of  this  pimple,  the  scarf-skin  becomes  rough,  and 
after  a  little  while,  a  thin  scale  is  produced.  New  layers  are  added 
to  its  under  surface,  and  it  accordingly  grows  thicker.  It  has  a  bright, 
silvery  lustre.  These  scaly  spots  multiply,  and  become  the  form  of 
leprosy  called  lepra  guttata,  from  the  Latin  gutta,  a  drop,  the  scales 
looking  like  drops  of  water  on  the  skin. 

But  the  eruption  more  frequently  spreads  out  into  circular  patches, 
of  the  size  of  a  fifty  cent  piece.  These  generally  appear  below  the 
elbows  and  knees,  and  on  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  back  of  the 
hands.  Sometimes  the  entire  hand  is  covered  with  scales  of  a  pecu- 
liar silvery  whiteness.     These  patches  heal  from  the  centre. 

Psoriasis. 

This  differs  from  lepra  in  the  eruption  bein^  more  irregular.  The  • 
spots  sometimes  come  out  in  thick  clusters,  and  blend  in  various  ways. 
Instead  of  appearing  in  distinct  circular  forms,  as  in  leprosy,  the 
patches  are  irregular,  and  of  every  size.  Instead  of  one  well-formed 
and  thick  scale,  there  are  many  small  and  thin  ones.  And  instead  of 
a  depressed  centre  with  rising  edges,  the  surface  is  leveL  While  lep- 
rosy is  a  circular  dry  tetter,  &is  is  an  irregular  dry  tetter. 

Pityriasis. 

This  is  much  like  the  two  preceding,  except  that  it  gives  rise  to  a 
copious  production  of  very  small  bran-nke  scales.  Indeed,  its  name 
is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  chaff  or  ban.  It  is  a  branny  tetter. 
It  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

Trealmeat — When  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed,  and  stiff*  with  heat, 
pain,  and  itching,  the  diet  should  be  light,  and  the  drinks  of  a  cooling 
and  unexciting  kind  The  warm  bath,  and  gentle  friction  of  the  skin 
are  useful  Laxatives  or  tonics  may  be  employed,  according  to  the 
indications, — frequentlyVlaxatives  first,  and  tonics  afterwards.  The 
speiafic  remedies  for  curing  the  disease  are,  corrosive  sublimate  (139), 
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iodide  of  potassium  (140),  arseniate  of  iron  (68),  Fowler's  solution, 
in  two-drop  doses,  three  times  a  day ;  or  Donovan's  solution,  in  five- 
drop  doses,  three  times  a  day.  For  external  application,  use  a  nap- 
thaline  ointment  (177),  zinc  ointment,  white  precipitate  ointment, 
diluted  filtrate  of  mercury  ointment|  or  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate (212). 

Dry  PimpIeB. 

These  are  distinguished  by  the  high  degree  of  irritation  of  the  skin 
which  they  create.  They  are  exceedingly  troublesome,  not  only  from 
the  distress  and  itching  they  occasion,  but  because  they  are  likely,  in 
consequence  of  this  to  be  torn  into  painful  and  obstinate  sores. 

When  appearing  in  children,  they  are  called  red  gum^  and  tooth" 
rash.  In  grown  persons,  one  form  is  named  lichenj  and  another,  dis- 
tinraished  by  excessive  itching,  prurigo. 

in  thb  form  of  pimples,  the  fluid  is  not  poured  out  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  the  true  slan, — as  in  several  of  the  preceding  dieteases, — but 
is  collected  within  the  tissue  of  this  organ,  and  the  pimples  feel  hard 
under  the  finger. 

The  tooth  rash  of  infants  is  always  accompanied  with  some  fever- 
ishness,  caused  generally  by  irritation  of  gums  firom  growing  teeth,— 
occasionally  by  flannel  worn  next  the  skin. 

Lichen  has  a  variety  of  forms.  In  one  case  the  pimples  are  of  a 
bright  red,  in  another,  bluish  or  livid.  In  one  case  they  appear  in 
circular  groups,  in  another,  they  produce  great  disorganization  of  the 
skin,  and  occasion  terrible  suflering. 

Prurigo  is  a  still  more  cruel  disease  than  lichen.  The  pimples  are 
not  very  manifest,  but^the  skin  is  thickened  or  swollen,  and  condensed. 
The  suflering  from  it  is  terrible.  It  gives  one  no  sleep,  night  or  day. 
That  form  of  it  called  ant-bite  prurigo,  gives  the  sensation  of  millions 
of  ants  eating  the  flesh,  or  as  many  red-hot  needles  piercing  it.  This 
renders  the  existence  of  many  elderly  persons  a  terrible  burden. 

Treatment.  —  Careful  diet,  and  gentle  cathartics  or  tonics,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  system.  Externally,  the  cold  salt-water 
sponge  bath,  and  glycerine,  applied  with  a  soft  sponge,  vinegar  and 
water,  corrosive  sublimate  (223),  creosote  ointment,  the  diluted  nitrate 
of  mercury  ointment,  laudanum  and  sulphur  (179),  prussic  acid,  etc. 

il71).     For  relieving  the  terrible  itching  of  the  private  parts,  which 
emales  sometimes  sufler,  I  have  found  morphine  (223),  for  external 
use,  very  effectuaL 

Lnpus. 

This  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  circular 
elevations,  of  a  dull  red  or  salmon-color,  and  partially  transparent 
When  pressed  under  the  finger,  these  elevations  are  found  to  be  soft, 
and  when  the  finger  is  removed,  they  are  flat  and  whitened.  They 
generally  appear  on  the  face,  and  particularly  the  nose. 
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la  another  and  worse  form  of  the  diaease,  the  tubercles  are  harder ; 

I  and  after  a  time,  they  become  covered  nith  thin  brown  8cat>9,  which 
are  scratched  off,  and  followed  by  others, 

I  '"■    .  and  these  by  others,  nnti)  ulcers  appear, 

which   are   sometimes   alow  and  some- 

1!  times  rapid  in  their  progress.    The  whole 

j  nose  has  been  destroyed   by  them  in  a 

month.     (See  Fi^.  76.)     This  is  one  of 

{  the    diseases    which    Erasmus    Wilson 

thinks,  and,  in  my  judgment,  correctly, 
.to  be,  like  scrofula,  the  result  of  the 
syphilitio  poison,  filtered  through  the 
blood  of  several  generations,    (i^  col- 

I  ored  Platb  IV.)     The  artist  has  here 

given  a  beautiful  likeness  of  the  disease. 

TreatlBMlt.  — >  The   internal    remedies 
are  iodide  of  arsenic  (141),  and  iodide  of 

gjtassium  (140) ;  the  external,  vinegar  of 
panish  flies ;  and  to  promote  the  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcers,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (311)  (214)  is 
adapted. 

Vftrts  and  Corns. — Verruca — lyiosis  —  Clovus. 

In  the  derma  or  tme-skin,  there  are  a  great  many  small  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  nnited  together,  and  formed  into  loops  (see  cut  43), 
resembling,  in  shape,  the  peaks  of  miniature  mountains.  Theiw!  are 
called  papilUe.  These  loops,  frequently,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
take  on  a  disposition  to  grow,  and  by  extending  themselves  upward, 
they  cany  the  scarf-skin  along  with  them,  which  is  thickened :  and 
together  they  form  what  is  called  warta.  Corns  are  formed  by  a 
somewhat  similar  growth  of  the  papillse,  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
sure and  &iction  of  tight  boots  and  shoes. 

Treatmeirt.  —  For  warts,  take  a  piec£  of  diachylon  plaster,  cut  a 
bole  in  the  centre  the  size  of  the  wart,  and  stick  it  on,  the  wart  pro- 
jecting throng  Then  touch  it  daily  with  aqua  fortts.  Nitrate  of 
-  silver  sometimes  answers  well  for  touching  it  They  may  be  taken 
off  very  neatly,  sometimes,  by  tying  a  string  tight  around  them. 
Corns  should  tie  shaved  down  close,  after  being  soaked  in  warm 
water  and  soap,  and  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  or 
buckskin,  on  which  lead  plaster  is  spread,  a  hole  being  cut  in  the 
leather  the  size  of  the  corn.  They  may  be  softened,  bo  as  to  be 
easily  scooped  out,  by  rubbing  glycenne  on  them.  Manganic  acid  de- 
stroys warts  and  corns  rapidly.  Bunions,  which  affect  the  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  must  be  treated  with  fomentations,  and  sugar  of  lead  water 
(224),  when  there  is  considerable  inflammation,  with  rest  and  a  hori- 
zontal position.  But  the  best  cure  for  corns  and  bunions,  is  to  put 
away  tight  shoes. 
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Mother's  Marks. — Nmms. 

The  small  vessels  of  the  skin,  called  capillaries,  saffer  certain  alter- 
ations  of  structure  which  pass  under  the  name  of  mother's  marks. 
These  marks  are  simply  a  great  dilatation  of  these  minute  blood 
vessels.  These  marks  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  point  to  a  patch  of 
several  inches  square. 

The  smallest  of  all  is  the  spider  mark.  It  is  a  small  red  point, 
from  which  several  little  straggling  vessels  spread  out  on  all  sides. 
Sometimes  this  is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  red  currant ;  at 
other  times,  of  a  strawberry  or  raspberry ;  and  occasionally  it  is  even 
much  larger,  and  is  compared  to  a  lobster. 

When  the  circulation  is  active  throu^  them,  or  ibe  individual  is 
excited  by  exercise,  or  by  moral  causes,  these  marks  are  of  a  bright 
red  color.  Some  are  naturally  livid  and  dark-colored,  and  look  like 
blackberries,  and  black  currants.  The  blueness  of  these  is  owing  to 
the  vessels  being  still  more  stretched  and  dilated,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent slower  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  which  gives  mote 
time  for  its  change  from  the  arterial  red  to  the  venous  blue. 

Treatment.  —  If  the  mark  is  not  making  progress,  it  had  better  be 
let  alone,  or  only  subjected  to  gentle  pressure  by  putting  a  piece  of 
soap  plaster  over  it  When  its  course  is  threatening  mischief,  it  is 
sometimes  cured  by  pencilling  a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  from 
time  to  time,  with  nitric  acid. 

Disordered  State  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Skin. 

Itching.  —  Pruritus.  This  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  an 
altered  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  consists  in  a  painful 
sensation  of  itching.  There  is  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance or  structure  of  the  skin.  This  itching  is  thought,  generaUy, 
to  be  a  result  of  sympathy,  through  the  nerves,  with  some  diseased 
and  excited  condition  of  a  distant  part  The  itching  is  brought  on 
by  the  most  trifling  causes,  and  for  hours  may  deprive  the  sufferer  of 
every  particle  of  repose.  It  more  frequently  affects  the  fundament, 
or  the  private  parts,  particularly  the  scrotum. 

Treatment  —  As  this  disease  is  only  a  symptom  of  several  others, 
the  constitutional  treatment  belongs  under  the  heads  of  these  other 
diseases.  The  local  applications  for  relieving  the  itching  are,  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead  (224),  of  white  vitriol  (220),  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate (212),  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  and  poppy  fomenta- 
tions.    Also  (223). 

Disorders  Affecting  the  Color  of  the  Skin. 

Colored  PatcheSt — Maculce.  The  depth  of  color  in  the  skin  depends 
on  the  amount  of  a  certain  coloring  matter,  called  pigment,  incorpo- 
rated with  the  deeper  and  softer  portion  of  the  scarf-skin.     In  the 
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acarf-skin  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  latitades,  there  is  but  little 
of  this  pigment ;  in  that  of  the  dwellers  in  Africa,  there  is  a  great 
deal;  among  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  the  quantity  is 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  depth  of  color  in  the  skin,  depends  on  the  energy  of  its  action. 
In  the  tropics,  where  light  and  heat  are  in  excess,  the  skin  is  stimu-( 
lated  to  great  action,  just  as  vegetation  is,  and  the  color  is  increased 
and  intensified.  This  is  illustrated  every  year  before  our  eyes.  In 
summer  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  flood  of  light,  the  pigment- 
ibrming  power  is  increased,  and  the  fairest  skin  is  browned ;  while 
the  withdrawal  of  these  forces,  leaves  the  winter's  scarf  without  pig^- 
ment,  and  blanched. 

What  the  sun  and  light  do,  under  natural  circumstances,  diseased 
action  may  effect.  Hence  we  occasionallv  meet  with  alterations  of 
color  iu  the  skin,  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  system.  We  witness 
the  formation  of  patches  of  dark  color  and  irregular  shape  on  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  and  are  called  molts*  At  other  times,  they  have  no  elevation, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  body. 

Occasionally,  from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  the  pigment  is 
diminished,  and  white  patches  appear  all  over  the  body.  At  other 
times,  a  black  person  will  1t>ecoroe  completely  white.  Such  are  called 
albinos.  ^ 

In  many  cases  the  coloring  of  the  skin  has  varieties  of  tint,  as 
when  persons  of  light  complexion,  are,  in  the  summer  season,  covered 
with  yellow  spots,  like  stains.  These  spots  are  known  by  the  name 
of  freckles,  or,  in  learned  language,  lentigo. 

Treatment  —  It  is  generally  best  not  to  meddle  with  a  mole.  If  it 
be  very  unsightly,  let  it  be  removed  by  two  incisions,  taking  out  an 
elliptical  portion  of  skin,  and  closing  the  wound  with  sticking  plaster. 
In  the  case  of  bleached  places,  apply  the  shower  bath,  tonics,  and  a 
stimulating  liniment  (163)  to  the  faded  spots.  For  the  change  of  color 
called  sun-burn,  a  liniment  (191)  of  lime  water,  etc,  is  the  best  pre- 
paration* For  freckles,  use  lime  water  (191),  or,  perhaps,  still  better 
(222). 

Disorders  of  the  Sweat  Glands. 

The  perspiration  is  sometimes  greatly  increased  above  nature's  de- 
sign. This  is,  technically,  idrosis.  In  other  instances  there  is  too 
little  sweating.  This  is  called  anidrosis.  Sometimes  the  perspiration 
is  so  altered  in  its  physical  qualities  as  to  have  some  peculiar  smell. 
This  is  osmidrosis.  In  some  rare  instances,  according  to  old  writers, 
she  sweat  was  changed  in  color.  This  was  ckromidrosis.  And  now 
and  then  a  case  occurs  of  bloody  perspiration,  of  which,  the  most 
memorable  case  on  record,  is  that  of  the  Eedeemer  of  men,  who,  in 
the  garden,  sweat  great  drops  of  blood.  Several  cases  of  this  are 
receded  in  medical  books.     It  is  called  luemidrosis. 

The  proper  action  of  the  skin  being  so  vitally  important  to  health, 
these  changes  often  involve  vexy  serious  consequences. 
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TrefltmeHt  —  Either  too  much  or  too  little  sweating  can  generally 
be  corrected  by  the  cold  or  warm  bath,  friction,  tonics,  and  propei 
clothing. 

DiBorders  of  the  Oil-Glands  and  Tubes. 

That  the  skin  may  be  limber,  healthy,  and  fit  for  use,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  it  oiled  every  day.  For  this  object^  the  Creator  has 
wisely  provided,  by  placing  in  the  true  ekin  a  large  number  of  very 
small  glands  and  tubes,  whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  and  pour  out 
upon  the  surface  the  proper  amount  of  oil  The  gland,  regular 
little  oiUpot,  is  in  the  true  shin ;  and  from  it  a  piece  of  hose  or  tube 
runs  up  through  the  scarf-«kin,  through  which  tlie  oily  fluid  is  poured 
out  Some  of  these  tubes  are  spiral,  others  are  straight  On  8ome 
parts  these  vessels  do  not  exist ;  on  others  they  are  quite  abundant, — 
as  on  the  face,  nose,  ears,  bead,  eye-lids,  etc.  They  produce  the  wax 
of  the  ears ;  and  on  the  head,  they  open  into  the  sheath  of  the  hair, 
and  fumiiih  it  with  a  hair-oil  or  pomatum  better  than  the  chemist  can 
make. 

These  little  vessels  are  always  at  work,  when  the  skin  is  healthy ; 
and  no  persons  need  be  afraid  to  wash  all  over  every  day,  lest,  as  the 
Boston  MedictU  Journal  taught,  the  skin  will  be  injured  by  having  the 
oil  removed  from  it  You  might  as  well  be  afraid  to  cat  &  meal  of 
victuals,  lest  the  saliva  should  all  be  swallowed  with  it,  and  none  be 
left  for  futare  use.  There  is  oil  enough  where  that  upon  the  skin 
comes  from,  and  the  vessels  which  produce  it  are  not  injured  by  work, 
any  more  than  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  by  walking. 

Grubs  or  Wonus. —  But,  nnfortunateiy,  the  skin  is  not  well  taken 
care  of  in  all  cases,  as  in  cities  and  towns  where  sedentary  habits  pre- 
vail. Here,  the  actions  of  the  skin,  instead  of  being  regular  and  com- 
plete, are  often  sluggish  and  imperfect;  and  the  contents  of  the  oil- 
cells  and  tubes,  instead  of  flowing  easily,  become  hard  and  impacted, 
and  the  vessels  are  not  emptied.  When  this  matter  becomes  station- 
ary', dry,  and  hard,  it  distends  the  tube,  and  fills  it  to  the  surface ;  and 
then  coming  in  contact  with  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ends  F«i.n. 

become  black,  and  look  like  the  heads  of 
worms.     These  spots  are  common  on 
the  nose  and  face  of  persons  who  have 
a  slu^sh  skin.    They  may  be  squeezed 
out  by  pressing  the  nails  on  each  side  of 
them.      These    are   called   grubs    and  i 
irorniJ,  or,  technically,  anMfbnes.  When  { 
this  matter  produces  inflammation  of  the 
tube,  there  is  then  a  black  spot  in  the 
middle  of  a  red  pimple,  and  the  disease 
is  called  spotted  acne.     Now  and  then 
the  oily  matter  becomes  very  hard,  pro- 
ducing spine-like  growths,  and  even  horns  (Fig.  77) ;  and  again,  it  col- 
,  lects  and  forms  soft  tumors,  as  wens,  etc     These  are  technically 
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called  encysted  tumorg.  SometimeB  the  Action  of  the  glands  is  too 
great,  and  oil  ia  poared  out  so  profasely  that  the  face  »h'm<>8  with  it. 
At  other  times  there  is  so  little  that  the  skin  is  dry  and  hamh.  In 
the  hardened,  oily  matter,  which  constitutes  grubs,  are  found  amall 
animals,  which  Dr  Wilson  calls  the  "  animal  of  the  oily  product  of 
the  skin."     Here  are  three  views  of  him. 


TnatiaxnL—  For  roughness  and  harshness  of  skin,  n'ash  with  soap 
and  water  every  night,  and  rub  well  into  the  skin  after  the  bath,  and 
in  the  morning,  the  ointment  (180),  and  take  a  dose  of  sulphur,  etc. 
(33),  twice  a  week.  Or,  rub  the  skin  every  morning  with  a  damp 
sponge,  dipped  in  fine  oat-meal,  and  after  drying  the  surface,  the 
liniment  (164)  may  be  applied.  The  spinous  variety,  or  porcupine 
disease,  requires  washing  with  a  quart  of  warm  water,  having  a  large 
teaspoonful  of  saleratoa  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  use  of  the  ointment 
(181)  twice  a  day.  For  grubs,  stimulate  the  skin,  by  washing  it  with 
strong  soap  suds,  tvrice  a  day,  and  rubbing  briskly  with  a  coarse  towel; 
and  by  using  the  corrosive  sublimate  (225)  as  a  lotion. 

A  spare  diet  will  do  much  towards  improving  the  skin  in  many 


Barbers'  Iteh— J&ekson'B  Itoh. — Sycosis. 

This  is  very  much  like  aene,  —  only  differing  from  it  in  its  location. 
It  appears  chiefly  on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  —  the  chin,  the  upper 
lip,  the  r^on  of  the  whiskers,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  It  oonsistf)  in  little  conical  elevations,  which  maturate  at  the 
top,  and  have  the  shaft  of  a  hair  passing  through  them.  These  pim- 
ples are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color.  In  a  few  days  they  burst,  and  the 
matter  running  out,  forms  into  hard,  brownish  crusts.  These  crusts 
fall  off  in  on«  or  two  ii-eeks,  leaving  purplish,  sluggish  pimples  behind, 
which  disappear  very  slowly. 


The  eraption  is  preceded  by  a  painfnl  sensation  of  heat,  and  tight- 
ness of  the  skin. 

The  dise€Lsie  is  supposed  to  be  brought  on  frequently  by  using  a 
dull  razor  in  shaving.  It  is  very  obstinate,  —  often  lasting  for  many 
months,  and  even  for  years. 

Treatment  —  The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause.  The  beard  must  not  be  pulled  with  a  dull  razor ; 
the  shaving  had  better  be  discontinued  altogether,  and  the  beard  be 
merely  cropped  off  with  scissors  instead.  ^1  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  exposure  of  the  face  to  heat.,  must  be  avoided.  A 
light,  cool  diet  will  do  much  towards  curing  the  disease. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  and  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  are 
the  best  applications.     It  one  does  not  succeed,  try  the  other. 

Disorders  of  the  Hair  and  Hair  Tubes. 

The  hair  is  an  appendage  to  the  scarf-skin,  and  is  intended  to  be 
both  useful  and  ornamentaL 

It  is  subject  to  several  disorders.  It  may  grow  ijoo  long,  or  too 
thick,  or  it  may  appear  in  an  improper  place.  This  }ast  happens  in 
the  case  of  those  little  spots  and  patches,  which  disfigure  the  face, 
and  are  called  moles.  The  hair  may  be  defective  in  its  growth,  or 
may  fall  off  prematurely  from  various  causes,  or  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  from  old  age.  This  last  is  called  calvUies.  It  may  change 
its  color,  too,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  neany 
every  age.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  single  lock  varying  in 
color  from  that  which  surrounds  it.  .  Old  age,  the  winter  of  life,  nat- 
urally brings  the  frosted  locks ;  but  they  frequently  appear  also  upon 
the  heads  of  younger  persons.  Strong  mental  emotions,  such  as  fear, 
grief,  or  sorrow,  may  bring  a  bleaching  of  the  hair  in  a  brief  period, 
or  even  suddenly.  Byron,  in  his  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  beautifully 
refers  to  this  fact: 

(<  My  hair  is  gray,  bat  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night. 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears." 

Porrlgo* — There  is  a  troublesome  disease  of  the  hair  and  hair  tubes 
called  porrig'O,  It  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer  of  scurf 
either  around  single  hairs,  or  in  patches  which  enclose  several.  These 
patches  frequently  have  a  circular  form,  which  give  to  the  affection 
the  character  of  a  ringworm.  The  hair  tubes  are  generally  a  little 
elevated,  in  the  shape  of  papillee,  which  gives  to  the  diseased  scalp  the 
appearance  of  "  goose-flesh."  These  hairs,  losing  their  proper  nour- 
ishment and  healthiness,  break  off  at  unequal  distances  from  the  sldn, 
leaving  their  rough  ends,  twisted,  and  bent,  and  matted  into  thick 
grayish  and  yellow  crusts.  Upon  the  surface  of  these  crusts  may 
generally  be  seen  the  ends  of  a  few  hairs,  looking  like  the  fibres  of 
hemp  or  tow.  The  scratching  causes  inflammation  of  the  skin  after 
a  time,  and  matter  is  poured  out,  which  still  further  mats  the  hair. 
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and  thickens  the  crusts.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  disease, 
differiDg  slightly  from  each  other;  but  this  general  description  will 
answer  all  practical  purposes  for  this  work. 

The  reader  will  often  notice  a  disease  of  the  hair-glands,  character- 
ized by  a  yellowish  and  dirty-looking  powder,  covering  the  scalp  and 
hairs.  This  matter  is  collected  at  the  mouths  of  the  follicles,  and 
considerable  of  it  is  strung  upon  the  hairs  like  beads.  Pull  out  a  hair, 
and  the  root  will  be  found  thin,  dry,  and  starved  in  its  appearance. 
In  this  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  hair  cleansed,  or  to  prevent 
its  falling  off.  « 

lianis*  —  Still  another  disease,  called  favuSj  b  known  by  the  collec- 
tion of  a  yellow  substance,  at  first,  around  the  cylinder  of  the  hair. 
This  substance,  after  a  time,  spreads  out  upon  the  scarf  skin,  and 
dries  into  yeUow  crusts,  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  around  the  base  of  each 
hair.  A  number  of  these  cups,  collected  together,  look  like  the  cells 
of  a  honey-comb.  This  disease  is  contagious,  and  is  communicable 
by  contact  to  any  part  of  the  skin. 

Treatmest  —  For  removing  the  hair  from  particular  parts  of  the 
scalp,  it  is  common  to  resort  to  depilatories.  Of  these,  the  recipes 
260,  261,  262,  are  frequently  used,  and  are  as  good  as  those  adver- 
tised ;  indeed,  they  are  the  same. 

To  prevent  loss  of  hair,  and  to  restore  it  when  lost,  the  circulation 
should  be  stimulated  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  scalp.  With  this 
view,  washing  the  head  every  morning  with  cold  water,  drying  it  by 
friction  with  a  roufi^h  towel,  and  brusning  it  to  redness  with  a  stiff 
hair-brush,  are  excellent  To  these  should  be  added  some  stimulating 
ointment  (182),  or  liniment  (257)  (258)  (259).  These  last  are  about 
the  best  known  preparations  for  causing  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Rtill^arJU  of  the  scalp  requires  attention  to  the  diet,  and  such  rem- 
edies as  will  improve  the  general  health,  with  stimulating  applications 
externally  (257)  (258)  (2^). 

To  color  the  hair,  seven  preparations  are  used  Of  these,  94  is 
about  the  best  It  produces  a  beautiful  black.  A  preparation  of  sul- 
phur and  stigar  of  lead  (264)  is  the  famous  compound  recommended 
by  General  Twiggs,  and  extensively  used.  Preparations  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (265)  f266)  (311)  are  much  in  use  in  some  quarters.  They 
perhaps  give  a  nner  black  to  the  hair,  but  they  render  it  dry  and  crisp, 
and  they  will  stain  the  skin,  if  care  is  not  used  in  applying  them. 

In  Favos,  the  two  great  objects  to  be  gained  are,  to  remove  all  local 
causes  of  irritation,  and  to  excite  the  diseased  hair  dands  to  healthy 
action.  The  first  object  is  effected  by  cutting  off  the  nair  with  the  scis- 
sors, and  removing  the  crusts  by  washing  the  scalp  witb  castile  soap 
and  water.  It  may  be  well  first  to  wet  the  crusts  through  with  corro- 
sive sublimate  (2lS),  in  weak  solution.  The  washing  with  soap  and 
water  should  be  repeated  every  day,  and  be  followed  by  rubbing  into 
the  scalp  a  stimulating  ointment  (183).  A  very  weak  solution  of  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  (226),  applied  every  other  day,  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  sometimes  produces  excellent  effects. 
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The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the  great  centres  of  the  nervons 
systenL 

The  brain  produces  sensation^  thouffhtj  and  voluntary  motion.  When 
this  organ  is  diseased,  therefore,  we  may  expect  one  of  these  functions 
to  be  either  disturbed  or  destroyed. 

Of  Sensation  there  are  various  disturbances,  perversions,  and  sus- 
pensions, caused  by  disease  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  such  as  nausea, 
giddiness,  specks  floating  before  the  eyes,  ringing  in  the  ears,  decep- 
tive tastes  and  smells,  intolerable  itching,  neuralgic  pains,  boisterously 
high  spirits,  depression  without  apparent  cause,  anxiety,  and  dread. 

Tlionffht,  in  like  manner,  is  disturbed  and  perverted  in  many  ways. 
There  is  high  delirium,  dulness  and  confusion,  loss  of  memory,  weak- 
ened judgment,  and  every  degree  of  stupor,  down  to  entire  loss  of 
consciousness. 

Tolnntaiy  Hotion  is  perverted  and  destroyed  in  muscular  twitch- 
ings,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  spasmodic  stiffness,  involuntary  jerkings, 
convulsions,  muscular  debility,  and  palsy. 

The  brain  is  composed  of  three  parts,  —  the  cerebrum^  the  cerebel- 
lum^ and  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  are  all  contained  within  the 
skull  bones,  and  are  immediately  covered  by  three  membranes,  called 
the  dura  materj  tM  arachnoid^  and  the  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is 
a  strongs  fibrous  membrane  lying  next  to  the  skull-bones.  The  arach- 
noid is  a  serous  membrane,  lying  next  below,  and  the  pia  mater,  which 
means  pious  mother,  is  a  vascular  membrane,  lying  next  to  the  brain, 
dipping  into  it  in  places,  and  containing  the  vessels  which  bring  to  it 
all  its  nutrient  materials.     Hence  its  name. 

These  membranes  are  all  liable  to  be  inflamed,  —  and  so  is  the 
brain. 

Inflammation  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

The  inflammation  of  this  membrane  does  not  often  occur  sponta- 
neously ;  but  it  happens  frequently  from  external  injuries,  as  blows 
upon  the  hedd. 

After  a  blow  upon  the  head  which  stuns  him,  a  man  may  recover 
himself,  and  for  some  days  remain  in  perfect  health.     Then  he  has 
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pain  in  the  head,  is  restless,  cannot  sleep,  has  a  flushed  face,  red  eyes, 
hot  skin,  hard  pulse,  rigor,  nausea,  vomiting, — ending  with  convul- 
sions and  delirium. 

This  disease  is  often  caused  by  what  is  called  otitis^  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  ear.  In  such  cases,  inflammation  will  arise  within 
the  tympanum,  causing  intense  earache;  matter  comes  at  length  from 
the  external  ear,  but  the  pain  does  not  stop ;  the  patient  shivers,  be<» 
comes  drowsy,  perhaps  delirious,  and  finally  sinks  into  stupor.  The 
dura  mater  is  inflamed. 

Treatment — When  the  disease  arises  from  inflammation  in  the 
ear,  leeches  are  to  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  and  blisters  aud  other 
irritants  afterwards.  Other  modes  of  treatment  will  be  mentioned 
after  thcnext  two  forms  of  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  Arachnoid  and  Pia  Mater. 

Arachnitis. 

These  two  membranes  are  generally  infls^med  together.  They 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  each  involves  the  other  in  its  own 
troubles. 

Generally  thus  is  divided  into  three  stages : 

The  Irritethre)  characterized  by  wakefulness,  irritable  temper,  re- 
pugnance to  strong  light,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

The  IsflamnHltoiy  stage,  known  by  transient  pains  in  the  head, 
alternating  with  similar  ones  in  the  bowels,  increased  restlessness  and 
irritability,  a  quick  and  tense  pulse,  an  expression  of  discontent-  on 
the  face,  the  eye-brows  knit  and  frowning,  the  eye-lids  half  closed^ 
retching  and  vomiting,  deep  sighing,  and  torpid  bowels. 

The  Depressing  Stage,  in  which  the  delirium  is  more  continuousv. 
the  countenance  has  a  look  of  surprize  and  stupor,  the  pupils  are- 
contracted  or  dilated,  the  white  of  the  eyes  injected  and  led^  the 
pupils  rolled  up  during  sleep,  constant  sleepiness,  inattention  to  sur* 
rounding  objects,  torpidity  of  mind,  gradually  increasing  until  com- 
plete coma  closes  all  the  senses. 

The  disease  does  not  always  exhibit  all  these  symptoms,  or  eome 
on  in  the  regular  way  described.  Sometimes  the  first  thing  noticed  is 
a  long-continued  paroxysm  of  general  convulsions.  Again  these  con- 
vulsions will  come  on  after  violent  pains  in  the  head,  and  aro  at- 
tended w4th  screaming. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain.— Brain  Fever, 

Encephalitis,  —  Phrenitis. 

Acute  and  general  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
has  two  stages. 

The  Stage  of  Excitement,  in  which  there  is  intense  and  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  head,  extending  over  a  large  part  of  it,  a  feeling  of  tight- 
ness'lacross  the  forehead,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  a  flushed 


face,  injected  eyes,  looking  wild  and  brilliant^  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
great  shrinking  from  light  and  soond,  violent  delirinm,  want  of  sleep, 
general  convulsions,  a  parched  and  dry  skin,  a  quick  and  hard  pulse, 
a  white  tongue,  thirst,  nausea  and  vcnniting,  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels. 

The  Stage  of  Ckdlapse,  in  which  there  are  indistinct  mntterings,  dull 
and  perverted  hearing  and  vision,  double  vjsion,  the  pupil  from  being 
contracted  expands  largely  and  becomes  motionless,  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  tremors  and  palsy  of  some  of  the  limbs,  a  ghastly  and  ca- 
daverous countenance,  cold  sweaty  profound  coma,  and  death. 

The  disease  will  not  show  all  these  symptoms  in  any  one  case.  It 
runs  a  rapid  course,  causing  death,  sometimes^  in  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours ;  or  it  may  run  two  or  three  weeks. 

Treatnent — This  should  be  ene^etic  and  administered  ea/rly. 
The  measures  usually  employed  are  bloodrleUing^  P^^^j  c^nd  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  head. 

General  Hood-lettbig. —  This  is  much  approved  by  many;  for  my- 
self, I  do  not  like  it.  Wet  cups  and  leechmg  are  about  the  extent  to 
which  I  would  ever  carry  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  these  diseases. 
These  may  sometimes  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  neck,  and 
behind  the  ears. 

Cold  Applicatio]l& — These,  applied  to  the  head,  are  of  great  im- 
portance. First,  shave  the  head,  and  put  on  cloths  wetted  in  water 
as  cold  as  it  can  be  made,  changing  them  often ;  or,  put  powdei^ 
ice  in  a  flexible  bladder,  and  lay  it  upou  the  head,  -^  taking  care  not 
to  make  it  too  heavy. 

Pnrgingt  —  This,  while  the  inflammation  is  in  the  active  stage, 
should  be  thorough  and  energetic  To  effect  it,  many  use  calomel 
and  other  forms  of  mercury.  They  are  not  needed.  Croton  oil  is 
one  of  the  best  articles  (31),  or  calacynth,  gamboge,  etc,  (32),  without 
the  oil,  or  the  compound  powder  of  jalap. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  if  there  is  pallor  of  the  countenance,  a 
feeble  and  flying  pulse,  great  debility  and  tremors,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  etc.,  give  wine  and  other  stimulants. 

See  that  the  bladder  is  emptied  every  day. 

The  feet,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint,  should  be  bathed  in 
warm  water,  or  mustard  and  water  (342).  Mustard  draughts  must 
Also  be  put  upon  the  feet. 

The  tincture  of  veratrum,  given  in  full  doses,  to  bring  down  th6 
pulse,  and  produce  sweating,  must  not  be  omitted. 


Softening  of  tHe 


Itamollissement 


Inflammation  of  the  brain,  when  it  has  run  its  course,  sometimes 
leaves  this  organ,  or  portions  of  it,  in  a  softened  condition.  The 
same  mischief  may  happen  to  the  brain  from  the  blood-vessels  which 
run  to  it  being  diseasea,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  blood  for  its 
proper  nourishment 


SlfBiptoillS* —  The  most  remarkable  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the 
rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  draw  up  the  limbs ;  the  hand 
may  be  clenched  and  pressed  against  the  shoulder,  or  the  heel  carried 
up  to  the  hip. 

The  other  symptoms  are  various, — tingling  and  numbness  in  the 
ends  of  the  jBngers ;  perverted  vision,  and  sometimes  blindness ;  paral- 
ysis of  one  limb,  or  half  the  body ;  difficulty  of  answering  questions ; 
forgetfulness,  making  it  difficult,  at  times,  for  the  patient  to  remember 
his  own  name. 

Suppuration  and  Abseess  of  the  Brain. 

When  a  diseased  brain  is  examined  after  death,  sometimes  matter 
is  found  mixed  in  with  the  softened  portion.  This  shows  that  suppu* 
ration  took  place.  At  other  times,  the  matter  is  found  in  a  cavity, 
which  shows  that  an  abscess  had  formed  during  life. 

The  symptoms  of  these  mischiefs  are  convulsions  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  palsy  in  the  latter. 

Induration  of  the  Brain. 

Instead  of  softening  the  brain,  inflammation  sometimes  does  the 
very  opposite,  —  it  hardens  it, — producing  a  change  something  like 
that  which  happens  to  white  of  egg  when  dipped  in  hot  water. 

Convulsions  appear  as  the  resmt  of  this  change,  as  in  suppuration 
and  abscess ;  paby  much  more  seldom. 

Tumors  of  the  Brain* 

Tumors  infect  the  brain,  occasionally, — growing  around  it,  on  all 
sides,  pressing  themselves  into  its  substance,  and  causing  many  dis- 
turbances. Cancers  and  hvdatids  are  found  there.  The  signs  which 
these  irritating  bodies  produce,  are  like  those  of  other  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  cannot  be  distinguished  during  life* 

Delirium  Tremene.— Drunkards'  Delirium. 

Mania  a  Potu. 

This  is  often  mistaken  for  brain  fever;  but  it  is  quite  a  difierent 
disease.  It  is*  not  the  result  of  it^lammaiian  of  the  brain,  but  of 
irritation.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  it  firom  inflammation,  be- 
cause the  remedies  which  are  employed  for  that  would  be  injurious 
if  used  for  this. 

The  Symptoms  are  incessant  iaikinff,  fidgeting  with  the  hands,  trem- 
bling of  the  limbs,  a  rapid  pulse,  promse  sweating,  utter  sleeplessness, 
and  a  mingling  of  the  real  with  the  imaginary  in  the  busy  talk.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  think  some  one  is  about  to  do  him  a  great  injury, 
yet  is  unwilling  to  be  alone.  His  face  is  pale  and  sallow  (sometimes 
red  and  flushed),  his  eye  is  rolling,  quick  and  expressive,  his  speech 
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stuttering  and  inarticulate, — bodily  and  mentally,  he  is  busy  day  and 
night,  and  caii  with  difficulty  be  confined  to  his  bed  or  room.  As  the 
di^sease  advances,  and  he  has  been  long  without  sleep,  he  imagines 
vermin  to  be  crawling  upon  his  scalp  and  body;  troops  of  rats  run 
across  his  bed,  or  look  at  him  out  of  the  wall ;  giant  boxers  confront 
him,  and  he  squares  off  for  a  round  at  fisticuffs ;  animals,  figures  of 
all  shapes,  and  horrible  monsters,  firishten  his  imagination ;  devils 
laugh  at  him,  and  dance  before  him.  In  long  and  sleepless  hours,  he 
talks  and  chatters  with  these  spectral  phantoms,  —  now  beckoning 
them,  now  shrinking  from  them,  till  he  wears  out  and  sinks  from  ex- 
haustion. This  is  a  disease  of  drunkards  and  opium  eaters.  The 
attack  generally  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  for  three  or 
four  days  of  the  accustonied  stimulus. 

Treatment — Opium  and  its  preparations  are  the  sovereign  remedy. 
Give  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia;  if  this  does  not  quiet  the 
patient,  five  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  every  two  hours,  till  sleep  is 
produced.  Sleep  will  cure  him,  and  nothing  else  will.  A  draught  or 
two  of  his  accustomed  drink,  brandy,  gin,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
also  generally  dispose  him  to  sleep. 

Recently,  a  very  effectual  remedy  has  been  found  in  the  use  of 
tepid  baths,  prolonged  from  four  to  ten  hours,  in  connection  with 
cold  applications  to  the  head.  In  connection  with  this,  small  doses 
of  opium  are  required ;  but  the  treatment  may  yet  prove  to  be  very 
valuable  by  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  excessive  doses  of  opium. 


Enlargement  of  the 


Hypertrophy. 


This  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  childhood.  It  consists  in  afi  unnatural 
growth  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  skull  grows  with  it,  and  there 
may  not  be  any,  or  only  slight,  symptoms  of  disease. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  congenital,  —  the  child  being  born 
with  a  head  far  above  the  natural  standard  of  size.  Sometimes  a 
child's  head,  from  this  disease,  will  reach  the  size  of  an  adult's,  by  the 
time  it  is  five  or  six  years  old.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  disease^ 
though  children  that  suffer  from  it  are  very  apt  to  die  finally  of  some 
affection  of  the  brain. 

SjmptomSf  —  Dulness  of  intellect,  indifference  to  external  objects^ 
great  irritability  of  temper,  inordinate  appetite,  giddiness,  and  an  ha- 
bitual headache,  which  at  times  is  very  severe.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are,  at  times,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  idiocy.  There  is  a 
peculiar  projection  of  the  parietal  bones,  which  serves  well  to  distin- 
guish this  disease  from  acute  hydrocephalus. 

Treatment  — As  far  as  possible,  suspend  and  repress  all  exercise  of 
the  mind.  Take  the  child  from  school  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  dis- 
covered, and  put  ft  to  the  most  active  muscular  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  The  moment  there  is  any  excitement  of  the  brain,  or  heat  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  apply  cold  water,  ice,  or  cold  evaporating  lotions. 
If,  J***  the  child  grows  up,  the  signs  of  mischief  increase,  the  diet  must 
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be  simple,  and  carefully  regulated.     Bread  and  milk  only  is  some- 
times advisable. 


Shrinking  of  the  Brain. — Atrophy. 

This  is  a  disease  in  which  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  diminished. 
There  are  two  forms  of  it;  one  is  congenital,  the  brain  not  being 
properly  developed  at  birth ;  the  other  occurs  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease either  in  the  membranes  or  the  arteries.  The  symptoms  are  not 
distinguishable  during  life  from  those  of  other  brain  affections,  and 
therefore  it  can  only  be  treated  according  to  general  principles. 

Water  in  the  Head. — Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

This,  like  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  likewise  a  disease  .of  child- 
hood, and  often  attacks  scrofulous  children. 

Being  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  important  to  have  early  notice 
of  its  existehce,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  aware  of  its  approach;  which 
we  may  be,  frequently,  by  observing  the  following  premonitory 

SymptODUl ;  namely,  a  disturbance  of  the  disgestive  functions,  indi- 
cated by  a  capricious  appetite,— -the  food  at  one  time  being  disliked, 
at  another  devoured  greedily;  a  foul  tongue,  offensive  breath,  enlarged 
and  sometimes  tender  belly,  torpid  bowels,  stools  lightKXilored  from 
having  no  bile,  or  dark  from  vitiated  bile,  fetid,  sour-smellinff,  slimy 
and  lumpy.  The  child  loses  its  healthy  look,  and  grows  paler  and 
thinner.     Its  customary  spirit  and  activity  are  gone ;  it  is  heavy,  lan- 

fnid,  dejected;  it  is  fretful,  irritable,  uneasy;  and  sometimes  is  a 
ttle  tottering  in  its  gait 

After  these  warning  symptoms,  the  disease  may  begin  in  one  of 
three  ways : 

The  pains  in  the  head  become  more  severe  and  frequent,  and  are 
sharp  and  shooting,  causing  the  little  patient  to  wake  and  shriek  out* 
As  the  drowsy  state  advances,  the  shrieking  gives  place  to  moaning. 
Beside  these  symptoms,  there  are  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  great  tenderness  of  the  scalp,  vomiting,  sighing, 
intolerance  of  light,  knitting  of  the  brows,  increased  disturbance  of 
stomach  and  bowels.  This  stage  may  last  ten  to  fourteen  days,  the 
child  growing  more  weak  and  peevish. 

Another  form  of  attack  is  marked  by  acute  pain  in  the  head  and 
high  fever,  convulsions,  flushed  face,  brilliant  eyes,  intolerance  of  light 
aud  sound,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  belly,  stupor,  great  irritability 
of  stomach,  causing  retching  and  vomiting  upon  every  attempt  to  sit 
up  in  bed. 

The  third  mode  of  attack  is  very  insidious,  —  the  early  symptoms 
being  mild  and  hardly  noticeable,  or  not  even  occurring  at  all.  In 
such  case,  the  convulsions  or  palsy  come  suddenly,  without  notice, 
bringing  swift  and  unexpected  aestruction.  This  has  sometimes  been 
called  water-stroke. 


The  First  Stage  is  the  period  of  increased  sensibility  and  excite- 
ment, caused  by  inflammation,  in  which  the  pulse  is  quick  and  irreg- 
ular. 

The  Second  Stage  is  one  of  diminished  sensibility,  or  lethargy,  dur- 
ing which  water  is  eiliised  upon  the  brain,  and  the  pulse  is  slow. 

The  Third  Period  is  one  of  palsy  and  convulsions,  with  squinting 
of  the  eyes,  rolling  of  the  head,  stupor,  and  a  rapid,  thread-like  pulse. 

Treatment  —  In  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage,  purging  is  very 
important,  and  it  must  be  continued  for  three  or  four  days.  Scara- 
mony  and  croton  oil  (33)  mav  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Apply 
cold  water,  ice,  etc,  to  the  head. 

In  the  second  stage,  put  blisters  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
one  upon  the  bowels  if  tiiey  are  very  tender. 

In  the  third  stage,  efiusion  having  taken  place,  use  the  warm  bath, 
or  the  vapor  bath,  —  also  digitalis,  squills,  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
(144)  (128)  (302)  (130). 

Confine  tiie  child  to  a  darkened  room,  of  moderate  temperature,  — 
exdading  all  noise  and  causes  of  excitement,  and  let  him  lie  upon  a 
hair  mattress,  with  his  head  somewhat  elevated. 

Met  —  Gruel  only  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  —  during  that 
of  collapse,  it  should  be  nourishing,  but  mild  and  easy  of  digestion, 
as  beef  tea,  plain  chicken  or  mutton  broth,  and  animal  jellies.  At 
the  same  tinie,  support  the  patient  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  ten  drops  every  four  hours,  valerian,  wine 
whey,  and  infusion  of  gentian,  columbo,  or  quassia,  (64)  (66). 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain. — Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 

Acute  hydrocephalus  is  an  inflammation;  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
now  to  be  considered,  is  a  dropsy.  It  often  begins  before  birth.  It  con- 
sists in  the  accumulation  of  enormous  quantities  of  water  within  the 
brain,  sometimes  within  its  ventricles,  at  other  times,  upon  its  surface. 
When  it  occurs  soon  after  birth,  it  advances  slowly,  and  impercepti- 
bly,— the  enlargement  of  the  head  being  the  first  thing  noticed. 

The  skull  being  tender  in  infancy,  it  separates  at  the  fontanelles,  as 
the  fluid  accumulates,  and  the  head,  at  times,  attains  an  enormous 
size, — so  great  that  the  child  cannot  carry  it  upright,  but  lets  it  droop 
laterally  upon  the  shoulder,  or  forward  upon  the  breast. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  senses  become  blunted,  the  child  is 
deaf  or  blind,  the  intellect  is  weakened,  perhaps  idiocy  appears,  the 
flesh  and  strength  pass  away,  convulsions  and  paralysis  come  in  their 
turn,  and  a  stupor  is  apt  to  occur  which  ends  in  death. 

Treatment.  —  The  remedies  may  be  external,  or  internal,  or  both. 

Internal  Remedies.  —  These  should  be  purgatives  (33)  (31),  or  di- 
uretics and  alteratives  (302)  (145)  (144). 

External  Remedies*  —  Apply  an  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium to  the  scalp  every  night  (185).     A  tight  bandage  applied  over 
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the  whole  head  will  sometimes  have  a  favorable  effect  Another  ex- 
pedient is  to  panctuie  the  skull  and  draw  off  the  water.  Tapping 
the  brain  has  effected  a  cure  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  promises  the 
most  relief  of  any  remedy  we  have. 


Diseases  of  the 


Cord. 


Fro.  a. 


Jv, 


\l»  *^ 


^3 


There  are  few  diseases  more  interesting,  as  a  study, 
than  those  which  affect  the  nervous  cord  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  back-bone.  This  cord  is  a 
continuation,  an  appendage  or  tail  of  the  brain.  (See 
Figure  81.)  It  is  the  seat  and  centre  of  certain  ner* 
vous  functions,  called  reflex^  by  which  so  many  move- 
ments take  place  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will. 

In  order  that  we  may  feel  what  takes  place  in  any 
part  of  the  body  or  limbs,  and  that  the  will  may  have 
power  to  move  such  part,  it  is  necessary  that  nervous 
matter  should  be  continuous  and  unbroken  between  the 
part  in  question  and  the  brain. 

If  the  spinal  cord  be  cut,  broken,  or  crushed  at  any 
point,  all  those  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  below 
the  injury,  lose  their  power  of  motion  and  their  feel- 
ing. When  t)^  injury  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord, 
the  breathing  and  the  circulation  will  stop,  and  death 
is  the  immediate  consequence.  If  the  middle  portion 
of  the  cord  be  the  seat  of  the  injury,  the  bowels  and 
other  organs  may  lose  their  motion  and  feeling ;  if  the 
lower  portion,  tnen  the*  lower  limbs  only  wiU  be  the 
sufferers. 

Disease  or  injury  in  the  upf)er  part  of  the  cord  is 
therefore  much  more  dangerous  than  the  same  thing 
occurring  in  the  lower. 

Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  membranes  which  surround  the  cord  may  be  inflamed  just  as 
those  are  which  enclose  the  brain ;  but  as  the  cavity  running  through 
the  spine  is  quite  small,  there  cannot  very  well  be  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  without  its  involving  the  cord  at  the  same  time. 

Symptoms.  —  Pains,  often  Intense,  running  along  the  spine,  extend- 
ing out  into  the  limbs,  and  made  worse  by  motion.  They  are  similar, 
in  some  respects,  to  rheumatic  pains.  There  is  rigid  contraction,  and 
sometimes  violent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck,  —  so 
great,  at  times,  as  too  bend  the  body  back  into  the  shape  of  a  hoop ; 
also  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  various  parts,  as  if  they  were  girt  by 
a  tight  string  ^  a  sense  of  suffocation ;  retention  of  urine ;  a  most 
obstinate  constipation ;  and  frequent  chills  or  rigors.  The  pain  which 
is  felt  along  the  cord  is  aggravated  by  rapping  upon  the  spine,  but 
not  by  pressure. 
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The  above  symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  inflammation 
predominating  in  the  membranes.  When  its  seat  is  more  particularly 
in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  the  symptoms  are, — convulsive  affec- 
tions  of  the  head  and  face,  inarticulate  speech,  loss  of  voice,  squint- 
ing, and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  if  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the 
cord  is  inflamed ;  if  the  disease  be  slightly  lower,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  tightness  of  the  chest ;  if  lower 
still,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  belly,  sensation  of  a  cord  tied  round  the 
abdomen,  pain  and  heat  in  passing  water,  retention  of  the  urine,  ina- 
bility to  retain  the  urine,  desire  to  go  to  stool,  or  involuntary  stools. 

Spasm  and  stiffness,  then,  are  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes;  convulsions  and  palsy,  of  the  sanoe  affection  of  the 
cord. 

Treatment  —  When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  apply  a  few  leeche?5 
or  wet  cups  along  the  sides  of  the  spine.  In  chronic  inflammation, 
powerful  friction,  or  mustard  draughts,  stimulating  liniments  (190), 
or  plasters,  will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 

Apoplexy. 

Apoplexy  is  that  condition  in  which  all  the  functions  of  animal 
life  are  suddenly  stopped,  except  the  pulse  and  the  breathing; — in 
which  there  is  neither  thought,  nor'feeliqg,  nor  voluntary  motion  ;  in 
which  the  person  falls  down  suddenly,  and  lies  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Hodes  of  Attack.  —  There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  this 
terrible  disease  may  make  its  assault. 

The  First  Form  of  attack  is  a  sudden  falling  down  into  a  state  of 
insensibility  and.  apparently  profound  sleep,— the  face  bein^  generally 
flushed,  the  breathing  stertorous  or  snoring,  the  pulse  full  and  not 
frequent,  with  occasional  convulsions. 

From  this  mode  of  attack  some  die  immediately,  others  get  entirely 
well,  and  others  get  off  with  the  exception  of  paralysis  on  one  side, 
or  the  loss  of  speech,  or  some  one  of  the  senses. 

The  Second  mode  of  attack  begins  with  sudden  pain  in  the  head. 
The  patient  becomes  pale,  faint,  sick,  and  vomits,  —  has  a  cold  skin 
and  feeble  pulse,  and  occasionally  some  convulsions.  He  may  fall 
down,  or  be  only  a  little  confused,  but  will  soon  recover  from  all  the 
symptoms,  except  the  headache,  —  this  will  continue,  and  the  patient 
will  sooner  or  later  become  heavy,  forgetful,  unable  to  connect  ideas, 
and  finally  sink  into  insensibility,  from  which  he  never  rises. 

This  mode  of  invasion,  though  not  appearing  so  frightful  as  the 
first,  is  of  much  more  serious  import. 

Ill  the  Tliird  form  of  attack  there  is  sudden  loss  of  power  on  one 
side  of  the  body,  and  also  of  speech,  but  not  of  consciousness.  The 
patient  retains  his  mind,  and  answers  questions  either  by  words  or 
signs.  This  may  be  called  paralytic  apoplexy.  The  patient  may 
either  die  soon,  or  get  well,  or  live  for  years,  with  imperfect  speech, 
or  a  leg  dragging  after  him,  or  an  arm  hanging  useless  at  his  side. 


The  Penons  Attacked  ave  apt  to  have  large  headei,  red  faceB,  short 
and  thick  necks,  and  a  short,  stout,  square  build,  though  it  occurs 
often  among  th€)ee  who  are  thin,  pale,  and  tali.  The  tendency  to  it 
increases  in  advanced  life. 

The  ForenmneTS  of  apoplexy  are  headache,  vertigo,  slight  attacks 
of  palsy,  double  vision  or  seeing  two  objects  when  there  is  but  one, 
faltering  speech,  inabiUty  to  remember  certain  words,  sometimes  a 
sudden  forgetfulness  of  one's  own  name,  a  frequent  losing  of  the 
thread  of  ideas  attempted  to  be  pursued,  and  occasionally  an  unac- 
countable dread,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given. 

Etcitinf^  Cailfies.  —  Whatever  hurries  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as  stTong  bodily  exercise,  is  an  exciting  cause.  So  are  all  those  things 
which  cause  the  blood  to  flow  towards  the  head,  as  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, laughing  and  crying,  straining  at  stool  when  costive,  lifting  heavy 
weights,  singing,  and  }Maying  on  wind  instruments.  To  these  may 
be  added,  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  bad  air  of  crowded  rooms,  holding 
the  head  down,  or  turning  it  around  to  look  backward,  tight  cravats 
worn  about  the  neck,  and  exposure  to  severe  cold. 

Treatment.  —  If  the  patient  have  the  appearance  of  suffering  from 
fulness  of  blood  in  the  head,  as  evinced  by  redness  and  turgescence 
of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  and  if  the  pulse 
be  full  and  hard,  feeling  like  a  tense  vibrating  rope  under  the  finger, 
place  him  in  a  half-recumbent  posture,  with  his  head  raised ;  loosen 
his  clothes,  particularly  his  neck-cloth  and  shirt  collar,  and  whatever 
may  press  upon  the  neck,  and  then  as  quickly  as  possible  apply  cold 
wet  cloths  to  his  head,  changing  them  often.  Ice  is  still  better,  if  it 
may  be  had.  \  Apply  wet  cups  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  mustard 
draughts  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,-— at  the  same  time  applying  tight 
ligatures  around  the  limbs,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  returning  rap- 
idly in  the  veins.  The  ligatures  should  be  gradually  removed  when 
the  patient  recovers  his  consciousness.  Also  administer  a  stimulating, 
putative  injection  (346),  and  place  two  drops  of  croton  oil,  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  pulverized  loaf  sugar,  far  back  upon  the  tongue.  Re- 
peat the  injection  every  fifteen  minutes,  till  the  bowels  are  thoroughly 
moved. 

If  the  patient  be  old,  and  the  pulse  small  and  feeble,  with  no  ful- 
ness or  beating  of  the  temporal  arteries,  or  swelling  of  the  veins  of 
the  neck  and  forehead,  the  countenance  being  pinched,  and  the  skin 
bloodless  and  cool,  the  cupping,  purging,  and  applying  the  ligature 
must  be  omitted.  In  this  case  it  wUl  be  better  to  apply  warm  flan- 
nels and  hot  bricks  to  the  surface,  and  administer  ammonia  and 
camphor  (283)  (135)  internally. 

To  prevent  future  attacks,  gentle  tonics  should  be  used,  and  the 
skin  should  be  kept  healthy  by  daily  bathing  and  friction.  The  bow- 
els must  not  be  permitted  to  become  costive.  The  diet  should  be 
light,  chiefly  vegetable,  and  almost  entirely  so  in  hot  weather.  The 
food  should  be  well  chewed.  The  mind  should  be  kept  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  and  free  from  great  excitement.  The  sexual  passion  should 
be  restrained,  and  very  rarely 'indulged.    Intoxicating  drinks  should  be 
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abandoned,  if  nsed,  and  all  tight  cravats  be  discarded  firom  the  neck. 
Direct  rays  of  the  hot  sun  in  smnmer  should  be  careioUy  shunned. 
No  food  should  be  taken  for  three  hours  before  retiring,  and  a  mat- 
tress only,  of  some  decree  of  hardness,  should  be  slept  upon/ — the 
head  being  always  well  elevated.  To  these  precautions,  T  would  add, 
dipping  the  feet  every  night,  before  retiring,  in  cold  water ;  and,  if 
any  tendency  to  cold  feet  be  experienced,  dusting  pulverized  cayenne 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  stockings. 

Sunstroke. — Coup  De  Soleil 

This  is  much  like  apoplexy;  in  fact,  it  is  a  kind  of  apoplexy.  It 
occurs  in  warm  climates,  or  in  very  hot  days  in  temperate  regions,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

It  begins  by  headache,  thirst,  dizziness,  and  sometimes  difficult 
breathing  and  bilious  vomiting.  The  patient  drops  down  senseless, 
as  in  apoplexy,  and  unless  immediate  relief  is  obtained,  soon  dies, 

Trestment  —  Take  the  patient  immediately  into  the  shade,  and 
employ  about  the  same  remedies  as  for  apoplexy. 

Palsy.— Paralysis. 

Palsy  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  and  feeling,  one 
or  both  coming  on,  sometimes  gradually,  but  more  often  suddenly, 
and  extending  at  one  time  to  a  part,  at  another  time  to  the  whole 
body.  It  is  a  kind  of  station-house  on  the  way  to  apoplexy,  where 
passengers  stop,  not  merely  to  stay  over  night,  but  to  rest  many  days, 
or  even  years. 

A  great  injury  inflicted  upon  the  brain,  either  by  pressure,  or  other 
•cause,  will  induce  a  complete  loss  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  this  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  structure,  brings  likewise  a  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, which  is  apoplexy.  A  smaller  degree  of  pressure,  or  a  less 
injury  upon  the  same  brain,  would  occasion  a  loss  of  motion  only,  or, 
if  a  loss  of  feeling  were  experienced  also,  it  would  only  extend  to  a 
part  of  the  body,  and  consciousness  would  remain.  This  would  be 
palsy.  The  disease  is  like  apoplexy  in  kind,  but  stops  short  of  it  in 
degree. 

Hemiphlegia* 

When  palsy  affects  an  entire  half  of  the  body,  dividing  it  through 
the  centre  of  the  face,  neck,  body,  etc.,  from  head  to  foot,  it  is  called 
henUphlegia.  It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  apoplexy  than  any  other 
form  of  the  disease,  and  is  generally  ushered  in  by  pretty  well-marked 
apc^lectic  symptoms. 

Symptoms*  —  Sometimes  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms ;  but 
often  before  the  attack  there  are  flushed  face,  swelling  of  the  veins 
about  the  head  and  neck,  vertigo,  a  sense  of  fulness,  weight,  and 
sometimes  pain  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  drowsiness,  indistinct 


articulation  of  words,  or  even  Iobs  of  speechy  confasion  of  mind,  loas 
of  memorvi  and  change  of  disposition, —  amiable  persons  being  made 
sullen  and  peevish,  and  irritable  ones  mild  and  simpering.  After  the 
attack,  the  conntenance  ffenerally  acquires  a  vague  expression ;  the 
mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side ;  the  lower  Up  on  the  palsied  side  hangs 
down,  and  the  spittle  dribbles  away.  The  speech  is  altered,  and  the 
mind  is  generally  impaired. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  recovers  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time ; 
in  others,  littie  or  no  improvement  takes  place,  and  the  patient,  after 
remaining  helpless,  often  for  a  long  time,  dies  either  from  gradual 
exhaustion,  or  suddenly  from  apoplexy. 

Paraphlegia. 

This  form  of  palsy  divides  the  body  transversely^  at  the  hips,  and 
confines  ftself  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  the  parts  about  the 
pelvis. 

Symptoms.  —  When  it  arises  from  affections  of  the  brain,  it  is  at- 
tended by  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  dimness  of  sight, 
and  impaired  memory.  Numbness  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  upper 
extremities  as  a  forerunner  of  this  form  of  palsy.  At  first  there  is  a 
slight  stiffness  and  awkwardness  of  the  motions  of  the  legs,  which 
continue  to  increase  till  a  cane  is  needed  to  balance  the  body  and 
make  it  steady.  From  a  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
stream  of  urine  grows  more  feeble,  and  finally  dribbles  away  involun- 
tarily. The  bowels  are  for  a  time  costive,  but  when  the  circular 
muscle  which  closes  the  fundament  becomes  palsied,  the  feces  pass 
without  consent  of  the  wilL 

When  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  it 
is  apt  to  come  on  gradually ;  languor  and  weakness  are  felt  in  the 
knees,  the  legs  are  not  easily  directed  in  walking,  —  being  thrown 
across  each  other,  causing  tripping  and  stumbling.  By  degrees  the 
loss  of  power  increases  in  the  thighs  and  legs,  until  at  lengtii  the 
whole  lower  extremities  become  palsied  and  useless. 

Local  Palsy. 

Palsy  is  called  local  when  it  is  confined  to  a  single  limb,  or  muscle, 
or  locality.  One  of  these  forms  is  called  facial  palsy.  It  affects 
one  half  of  the  face  only,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  these  affections. 
It  removes  all  power  of  expression  from  one  half  of  the  face,  and 
leaves  the  features  still,  blank,  and  unmeaning.  With  the  affected 
side  of  the  face,  the  patient  cannot  laugh,  or  weep,  or  frown,  or  ex- 
press any  feeling  or  emotion,  while  the  features  of  the  other  side  are 
m  full  play.  Among  the  ignorant,  who  do  not  comprehend  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  the  diollness  of  the  expression  excites  laughter. 
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Shaking  Palsy. 

The  nature  of  this  fonn  of  palsy  is  well  expressed  by  its  name. 

Symptoms.  —  The  first  symptom  of  this  complaint  is  a  weakness 
and  tremor  of  the  head  or  hand.  In  about  a  yeaur  the  other  hand,  or 
the  lower  extremities  beoome  affected ;  and  the  patient  begins  to  lose 
his  balance  in  walking.  Then  the  trembling  becomes  perpetual ;  no 
limb  or  part  remains  still.  Reading  and  writing  are  no  longer  possi- 
ble, and  the  hand  cannot  even  carry  the  food  to  the  mouth.  The 
balance  cannot  be  maintained  in  walking ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  fall 
forwards,  and  to  avoid  it,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  run  or  move 
quicker,  and  upon  the  toes. 

At  a  later  pHsriod,  the  tremor  continues  during  sleep ;  there  is  in- 
creased weakness;  the,  body  is  bent  forward,  the  speech  becomes 
indistinct,  swallowing  difficult,  and  the  bowels  torpia.  At  last,  the 
urine  and  feces  pass  involuntarily,  and  delirium  and  comb  bring  life 
to  a  close. 

Lead  Palsy. 

In  this  disease  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  are  palsied,  so  that  the 
wrists  ^  drop,"  as  it  is  said,  and  the  hands  hang  down  when  the  arms 
are  stretched  out  It  is  caused  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  lead 
into  the  system.  It  is  a  disease,  therefore,  peculiar  to  painters, — 
particularly  those  who  use  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  as  it  is 
called.     It  is  generaUy  the  sequel  of  painter's  colic 

Causes. —  Hemiphlegia  and  paraphlema,  are  caused  by  pressure 
upon  the  brain,  by  the  effusion  upon  it  of  blood  or  water,  by  a  tumor, 
by  mechanical  injuries,  by  the  striking  in  of  eruptions,  and  by  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking.  Paraphlegia  often  results  from  dis- 
ease or  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Treatmeut.  —  A  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  palsy  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  apoplexy.  When  the  bowels  are  obstinately  con- 
stipated, they  must  be  purged  by  scammony  and  croton  oil  (31)  (32,) 
and  by  injections  (246). 

When  all  the  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
have  disappeared,  ana  the  disease  has  become  strictly  chronic,  ex- 
citing remedies  must  be  employed,  as  frictions,  stimulating  liniments, 
blisters,  stimulating  baths,  cold  affusion,  and  electricity.  Among  the 
internal  remedies,  strychnine  has  the  best  reputation  (85)  (86).  The 
tincture  of  the  poison  oak  is  well  recommended  (284).  An  altera- 
tive (145)  should  likewise  be  used. 

Apply  counter-irritants  along  the  track  of  the  spine,  such  as  blis- 
ters, the  moxa,  the  compound  tar  plaster,  and  the  pitch  plaster. 

At  first  the  diet  should  be  light ;  but  after  the  more  active  symp- 
toms have 'disappeared,  it  should  be  nutritious,  and  sometimes  stimu- 
lating.    Flannel  under-ciothes  should  always  be  worn  next  the  skin. 
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For  lead  palsy,  the  best  remedies  are  iodide  of  potassium,  or  sul- 
phoret  of  potassium.  The  dose  of  eitbei^of  these  is  from  three  to  teu 
grains,  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water,  one  ounce  of  the  salt  to 
six  ounces  of  water,  and  taken  in  simple  syrup.  The  affected  limb 
should  also  be  soaked  an  hour  each  day  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  dissolved  in  it. 

Hydrophobift. — Rabies. 

The  bite  of  the  mad  dog,  or  mad  wolf,  or  other  hydrophobic  ani- 
mal, is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  poisoned  wounds,  because  it  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  certain  remedy. 
Fortunately,  the  human  subject  is  not  as  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
the  poison  as  some  of  the  lower  animals ;  for  only  about  one-Anth 
of  those  bitten  are  attacked  by  hydrophobia. 

SymptoDtt.  —  The  interval  between  the  bite  and  the  appearance  of 
the  disease,  varies  from  ^elve  days  to  two  months.  The  wound 
heals  Uke  any  other  bite  of  a  similar  animal.  After  a  time,  the  scar 
begins  to  have  darting,  lancinating  pains,  which,  if  it  be  a  limb  that 
was  bitten,  run  up  towards  the  body.  Sometimes  it  feels  cold,  or 
stifi^  or  numb,  or  becomesr  red,  swelled,  or  livid,  and  occasionally 
breaks  open,  and  discharges  matter.  The  patient  feels  a  strange 
anxiety,  is  depressed  in  spirit,  has  an  occasional  chill,  and  disturbed 
sleep,  and  spasmodic  twitches.  The  pulse  is  above  its  natural  state, 
both  in  quickness  and  strength,  and  the  nervous  system  is  very  im- 
pressible. The  senses  are  all  more  acute ;  trifling  noises  produce 
agitation,  and  the  eyes  are  so  disturbed  by  the  light  that  the  patient 
sometimes  hides  himself  in  a  dark  place.  The  appetite  is  lost  This 
is  the  first  stage. 

Thirst  now  appears,  and  he  attempts  to  drink.     But  the  moment 
water  approaches  his  mouth,  a  spasmodic  shudder  comes  over  him ; 
he  pushes  it  back  with  horror ;  the  awful  fact  of  his  condition  flashes^ 
upon  him ;  and  he  cries  out,  ^  What  I  have  dreaded  has  come  upon 
me.'' 

Thenceforward  he  can  swallow  no  fluids ;  complains  of  pain  and 
stiffness  about  his  neck ;  is  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  sight  of 
water,  or  even  the  sound  of  liquids  agitated  in  a  vessel,  or  bv  a  breath 
of  air  blowing  upon  him,  by  a  bright  light,  or  the  glare  of  a  mirror. 
His  throat  is  fuU  of  a  viscid,  glairy  matter,  which  he  continually  tries 
to  clear  away.  Thus,  between  convulsions,  in  which  he  struggles, 
and  sometimes  strives  to  bite  his  attendants,  and  comparative  still- 
ness, during  which  he  suffers  mat  depression  of  spirits,  he  passes 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  dies  either  in  a  spasm,  or  from  exhaus- 
tion. 

a 

Treatment  —  Cut  off  the  bitten  part,  or  apply  dry  cupping,  or  suc- 
tion, at  once.  Also  the  caustic  potash.  The  internal  remedies  here- 
tofore employed  have  had  little  success.  Perhaps  nothing  now  known 
promises  more  than  to  keep  the  patient,  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  or  ether.     The  tincture  of  scnllcap,  in  two  or 
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three  dram  doses,  will  allay  the  nervous  agitation,  and  is  always 
worth  using.  It  has  been  proposed  to  clear  the  throat  of  the  tough 
mucus  by  cauterizing  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(219),  applied  with  a  shower  syringe.    The  remedy  is  worthy  of  a  trial 

Some  of  the  Western  physicians  declare  the  red  chickweed,  or 
scarlet  pimpemell,  to  be  an  absolute  remedy  for  this  disease,  and  cite 
some  quite  remarkable  cases  of  its  success.  Four  ounces  of  this 
plant,  in  the  dried  state,  are  directed  to  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of 
strong  beer  or  ale,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half.  The  liquid  is 
to  be  pressed  out  and  strained,  and  two  drams  of  laudanum  added  to 
it  The  dose  for  a  grown  person  is  a  wine-glassful  every  morning,* 
for  three  mornings.  A  larger  dose  is  required  if  the  disease  have 
begun  to  show  itself;  and  if  the  case  be  fully  developed,  the  whole 
may^be  taken  in  a  day.  The  wound  is  to  be  bathed  with  the  same 
decoction.  The  medicine,  it  is  said,  produces  profuse  sweating.  It 
is  worth  a  trial. 

Ck>nsiderable  has  been  said  of  late  of  a  remedy  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  said  to  be  effectual  It  J0  the  ^  golden  cenotides " 
(cetonia  aurata)^  or  common  rose  beetle,  found  in  large  quantities  on 
all  rose  trees.  A  similar  insect  is  said  to  infest  the  geranium  plant 
When  collected,  they  are  dried  and  powdered;  and  given  in  this 
form,  relieve  excitement  (so  it  is  said)  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  cmd 
throw  the  patient  into  a  sound  sleep. 

MuBoaUr  and  Nervoas  Derangements  from  Wonnds. 

In  some  persons,  a  very  small  local  injury  will  produce  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  Some  will  faint  and  be  thrown  into 
convulsions  and  vomiting  from  causes  scarcely  greater  than  the  prick 
of  a  needle ;  and,  before  Morton  gave  the  world  the  boon  of  ether,  it 
was  not  very  uncommon  for  persons  to  die  under  the  knife  of  the 
%urgeon.  One  of  the  most  serious  disturbances  from  wounds,  of  a 
nervous  and  muscular  character,  is 


Locked  Jaw. —  Tetanus. 

This  is  spasmodic  contraction,  with  rigidity,  or  stiffness,  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  Sometimes  this  rigidity  is  partial,  at  other  times, 
universal  throughout  the  system. 

Tetanus  is  produced  by  two  causes,  expostire  to  cold  (idiopathic), 
and  bodily  injuries^  particularly  the  injury  of  a  nerve  (traumatic 
tetanus).  This  last  is  the  most  frequent  —  perhaps  the  only  form  of 
the  complaint 

The  Symptoms  are  long-continued,  violent  and  painful  contraction 
or  cramp  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  At  first  there  is  difficulty  and 
uneasiness  in  turning  the  head,  with  inability  to  open  the  mouth 
easily, — then  the  jaws  close  gradually,  but  with  great  firmness ;  swal- 
lowing now  becomes  difficult.,  and  a  pain,  stcurting  from  the  breast- 
boiie^  pierces  through  to  the  back, —  probably  caused  by  cramp  of  the 
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diaphragm  or  midriff.  The  cramps  now  extend  to  the  musoles  of  the 
body,  the  limbs,  the  face,  the  tonme,  eta,  which  continue  in  a  state  of 
rigid  spasm,— being  swelled  and  hard  in  the  centre, — till  the  disease 
yields,  or  the  patient  dies.  At  times  the  abdominal  muscles  are  so 
tense  as  to  make  the  belly  as  hard  as  a  board.  Occasionally  the 
patient  is  drawn  backward  into  the  shape  of  a  hoop,  so  as  to  rest  on 
his  head  and  heels  (episthoUmos) ;  at  other  times  he  is  drawn  forward 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball  (emprosihoicnos).  All  the  contractions  are  at- 
tended with  intense  pain.  It 'is  the  racking  of  the  entire  body  with 
cramps  like  those  which  sometimes  attack  the  calf  of  the  leg.  So 
violent  are  the  contractions  that  the  tdeth  are  sometimes  broken  by 
them,  and  the  tongue  is  often  badly  bitten.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
appearance  of  the  sufferer  is  frightful.  The  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the 
brow  knit,  the  eye-balls  motionless  and  staring,  the  nostrils  spread, 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn  back,  the  set  teeth  exposed,  and  all 
the  features  fixed  in  a  ghastly  grin. 

Treatment  —  The  only  known  remedies  for  this  disease  are  chloro- 
form and  ether,  taken  either  into  the  stomach,  or  by  inhalation,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  control  the  spasm,  and  to  be  pursued  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  occur.  The  costiveness  nmst  be  removed  by  one 
or  two  drops  of  croton  oil,  administered  in  a  spoonful  of  gruel. 

Epilepsy.— Epileptic  Fits. 

This  disease  has  been  sometimes  called  the  falling  sickness^  but 
generally  passes  under  the  more  vague  title  o{  fits. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  temporary  loss  of 
consciousness,  strong  spasms,  and  intervals  between  the  fits.  The 
attack  is  sudden,  generally  without  warning,  and  attended  with  a  loud 
cry,  when  the  patient  falls  down,  is  senseless  and  convulsed,  strug- 
gles violently,  breathes  with  embarrassment,  has  a  turgid  and  livid 
face,  foams  at  the  mouth,  bites  his  tongue,  has  a  choking  in  the  wind- 
pipe, and  appears  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  Presently,  in  from  five 
minutes  to  half  an  hour^  and  by  degrees,  these  symptoms  diminish, 
and  at  length  cease ;  and  the  patient  falls  into  an  apparent  sleep.  In 
a  short  time  more  he  recovers,  and  is  apparently  welL  These  attacks 
come  again  and  again,  and  at  irregular  intervals. 

This  is  the  worst  form  of  the  disease ;  there  is  another  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  much  lighter,  —  there  being  no  tur- 
gescence  of  the  face,  no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  no  cry,  no  convul- 
sions ;  but  merely  a  sudden  and  brief  suspension  of  consciousness,  a 
fixed  gaze,  a  feeling  of  confusion,  or  a  totter,  from  all  of  which  the 
recovery  is  speedy. 

Causes.  —  These  are  numerous, —  as  worms,  disturbance  from  indi- 
gestible food  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  difficult  teeth-cutting,  ner- 
vous irritation,  either  direct  or  by  sympathy,  sexual  excesses  and 
masturbation,  disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  gall 
stones  in  the  excretory  duct  of  the  liver,  stone  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 
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neys  and  bladder,  fright,  distress  of  mind,  passion,  great  loss  of  blood,, 
and  many  others. 

Treatment —  Bat  little  can  be  done  during  the  fit,  except  to  protect 
the  patient  £ix>ra  being  injured  by  the  viotence  of  the  oonrulsions. 
To  oo  this,  place  a  piece  of  leather,  cork,  or  other  substance  not  too 
hard,  between  the  back  teeth  to  prevent  the  tongue  fifom  being  bitten. 
Remove  the  neckcloth,  and  unbutton  the  shirt  collar.  If  the  stomach 
and  bowels  ase  suspected  to  be  overloaded,  give  an  injection  (246). 

The  treatment  during  the  intervals,'  must  depend  on  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  If  worms  be  the  cause,  expel  them ;  if  the  attacks  be 
excited  by  difficult  teething,  lance  the  gums ;  if  by  uterine  disturb- 
ances, search  out  the  nature,  and  give  the  treatment  recommended 
under  the  proper  head ;  if  masturbation,  command  its  entire  discon* 
tinuance  as  the  only  hope  of  relief ;  if  the  complaint  arise  from  in- 
digestible food,  great  attention  must  be  given  to  the  diet  and  general 
health. 

In  all  cases,  indeed,  the  diet  ^ should  be  carefully  regulated,  being 
light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  sleep  should  be  taken 
at  regular  hours,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  be  insisted  upon. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  by  the  food,  if  possible ;  if  not,  by 
mild  laxatives.  Apply  along  the  spinal  column  195,  once  a  day, 
rubbing  it  well  in ;  also,  now  and  then,  mustard  poultices. 

In  addition  to  these  remedies,  give  pills  of  iron  and  quinine  (72), 
one  after  each  meal,  —  also  oxide  of  zinc  (270),  which  is  one  of  our 
very  best  remedies.  Of  the  pills,  one  should  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

We  can  seldom  go  amiss  in  giving  medicine  calculated  to  relieve 
nervous  irritation,  and  to  build  up  the  general  system.  For  this  pur> 
pose,  the  valerianate  of  quinine,  and  the  extract  of  black  cohosh  (79) 
are  well  adapted.  Citrate  of  iron  and  strychnine  (316),  is  a  very 
valuable  remedy. 

It  is  said  that  a  black  silk  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  face  of  a 
person  in  a  fit,  will  immediately  bring  them  out  of  it  It  is  an  ex- 
periment easily  tried;  and  having  seen  it  in  a  respectable  medical 
journal,  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Catalepsy.— Trance.— Ecstasy. 

Cataleptic  fits  are  simply  what  is  known  to  all  the  world  under 
the  name  of  trance  ;  and  ecstasy  is  a  modification  of  the  same  ner- 
vous disorder.  It  is  a  state  in  which  the  mind  becomes  so  intensely 
absorbed  in  something  outside  of  its  earthly  tenement,  that  it  with- 
draws all  control  over  the  body,  and  all  apparent  connection  with  it, 
—  leaving  it  as  if  dead.  There  is  a  very  light  ticking  of  the  heart, 
just  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  ear,  but  the  breast  does  not  rise  and 
fall  with  breathing,  the  features  are  all  inexpressive  and  still,  the  eyes 
are  wide  open  and  motionless,  apparently  staring  after  the  departed 
intellect;  and  the  body  and  limbs  are  entirely  passive,  —  remaining 
unmoved  where  they  are  placed  by  others,  however  tiresome  and 
uncomfortable  the  position.     In  a  word,  a  person  in  catalepsy  is,  in 


appearance,  like  a  marble  statue,  or  like  a  human  body  suddenly 
turned  to  stone,  or,  like  Lot's  wife,  to  a  .pillar  of  salt  There  is  as 
little  feeling,  or  thought,  or  oonsciousness,  as  if  the  bowl  had  been  in- 
stantaneously broken  at  the  cistern,  and  the  apparent  death  were  real. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  disease  that  the  patient,  on  recovery  from 
a  fit,  takes  up  the  thread  of  conscious  life  just  where  it  was  broken  by 
the  attadc  Thus,  if  she  were  lifting  a  cup  of  water  to  the  mouth, 
she  would  hold  it  steadily,  with  the  mouth  open,  till  the  return  of 
consciouflness,  and  then  place  it  to  the  lips,  as  if  no  interruption  had 
occurred ;  or,  if  conversing,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  the  unfin- 
ished words  would  be  uttered  at  the  end  of  the  fit,  even  though  it 
should  last  many  days. 

Persons  in  a  cataleptic  fit  have  much  the  appearance  of  one  in  the 
mesmeric  state ;  and  the  statue-like  position  in  which  an  attack  fixes 
a  patient,  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which  the  psychologists,  so 
called,  will  arrest  a  man  under  their  influence,  and  make  him  immov- 
able, with  one  foot  raised  in  the  act  of  stepping. 

The  disease  attacks  females  much  more  often  than  males. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  are  much  like  those  of  epilepsy,  and 
the  treatment  should  be  about  the  same. 

Saint  Yitufl'B  Danoe.  —  Chorea. 

This  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  children  and  youth  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.     But  few  cases  occur  after  puberty. 

StymptfMDS.  —  The  complaint  aflects  mostly  the  muscles  and  the 
limbs.  It  excites  curious  antics,  —  such  as  we  should  suppose  would 
occur  if  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  had  hatched  a 
mimic  rebellion,  broken  away  from  the  control  of  the  will,  and  in 
sheer  mischief  and  wantonness,  were  tripping  their  fellow  muscles, 
and  playing  tricks  with  the  patient  A  few  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  or  limbs  begin  their  mischievous  pranks  by  slight  twitches,  which, 
by  degrees,  become  more  energetic,  and  spread  to  other  parts.  The 
face  is  twisted  into  all  kincb  of  ridiculous  contortions,  as  if  the 
patient  were  making  mouths  at  somebody.  The  hands  and  arms  do 
not  remain  in  one  position  for  a  moment.  In  attempting  to  carry 
food  to  the  mouth,  the  hand  eoes  part  way,  and  is  jerked  back,  starts 
again,  and  darts  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  then  mouthward 
again ;  and  each  movement  is  so  quick,  and  nervous,  and  darting,  and 
diddling,  that  ten  to  one  the  food  drops  into  the  lap.  If  the  attempt 
be  made  to  run  out  the  tongue,  it  is  snatched  back  with  the  quick- 
ness of  a  serpent's,  and  the  jaws  snap  together  like  a  fly-trap.  The 
lower  limbs  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  diddle ;  the  feet  shuffle  with 
wonderfiol  diligence  upon  the  floor,  as  if  inspired  with  a  ceaseless 
desire  to  dance. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  disease  consists  in  a  partial  palsy 
of  a  part  of  the  muscles.  The  will  in  that  case  not  being  able  to 
control  the  palsied  muscles,  when  it  commands  the  others  to  move, 
their  action  is  not  balanced,  and  they  twitch  the  face  and  limbs  into 
all  the  capricious  and  fantastic  shapes  we  witness. 
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Others,  and  pfobablv  with  more  truth,  hold  that  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  cerebellum  or  little  brain.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  functions  of  this  organ  to  preside  over  and  regulate  the  loco- 
motion, —  that  it  holds  the  office  of  chief  engineer,  and  that  its  duties 
are  to  keep  the  muscles  in  subjection  to  the  will.  The  combined  and 
consenting  action  of  several  muscles  is  needed  for  every  movement 
It  is  the  business  of  the  cerebellum  to  maintain  this  oneness  of  pur- 
pose and  action  —  to  see  that  no  muscle  flinches  so  as  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  movement.  When  the  cerebellum  is  diseased,  all  is 
confusion,  — just  as  the  locomotive  runs  from  the  track  when  the  en- 
gineer is  smitten  with  palsy. 

The  disease  is  not  dangerous,  but  when  it  continues  for  many 
years,  it  is  apt  to  weaken  the  mind,  and  it  sometimes  very  nearly 
destroys  it. 

Causes*  —  Whatever  excites  and  weakens  the  nervous  svstem,  as 
powerful  emotions  of  the  mind,  overworking  the  mind,  readmg  excit- 
ing novels,  eating  too  much  meat,  fright,  striking  in  of  eruptions,  self- 
pollution,  etc 

Treatment.  —  In  the  first  place,  remove  all  causes  of  excitement 
Take  the  patient  from  school,  and  require  some  sort  of  cheerful  out- 
door exercise,  daily.  Take  away  all  books,  and  be  careful  not  to  do 
anything  to  occasion  anger,  or  fear,  or  any  kind  of  injurious  excite- 
ment 

In  the  second  place,  regulate  the  diet,  —  making  it  more  animal 
and  stimulatitig  if  it  has  been  too  low,  and  more  vegetable  and  cool- 
ing if  it  has  been  too  high. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  above  changes  have  not  been  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  open  and  regulate  the  bowels  vnth  some  gentle  physic 
(30)  (34)  for  a  few  days. 

In  the  last  place,  build  up  the  nervous  system  with  oxide  of  zinc 
pills  (270),  ^hree  a  day;  or  iron  (73)  (80),  or  black  cohosh,  scullcap, 
etc.  (79),  or  the  compound  valerian  pill  (81).  Sulphate  of  zinc  (82) 
will  sometimes  succeed,  when  the  oxide  fails;  and  where  there  is 
scrofula,  the  iodide  of  zinc  is  to  be  used. 

To  these  remedies  should  be  added  the  shower-bath,  begining  with 
tepid  water,  and  making  it  a  little  colder  every  day.  If  the  shower- 
bath  frightens  the  patient,  or  is  not  otherwise  well  borne,  take  the 
sponge  bath. 

Chronic  Chorea. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  a  disease.  It  consists  rather 
in  uncouth  tricks,  arising  from  some  slight  disorder  of  particular 
muscles,  and  grown  into  a  fixed  habit,  such  as  shaking  of  the  head 
every  three  to  twenty  seconds,  repeated  squinting  of  the  eyes  in  con- 
nection with  a  peculiar  knitting  of  the  eyebrows,  wrinkling  of  the 
nose,  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  lifting  the  ears  up  and  down,  or 
even  moving  the  whole  scalp  back  and  forth.  These  movements  are 
commonly  made  without  a  consciousness  of  it ;  and  generally  there 


is  no  power  to  enspend  them  without  a  painful  effort  which  cannot 
be  easily  continued. 

No  medical  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  These  tricks  can  only  be 
corrected  by  great  watchfulness  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  person 
suffering  jrom  them,  and  in  many  cases,  not  even  by  such  means. 

Cramps. 

Cramp  is  experienced  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  thighs,  the 
stomach,  the  breast,  the  womb,  etc  It  is  a  very  painful,  sudden,  and 
violent  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles.  The  part  is  sometimes, 
aia  the  phrase  is,  ^  drawn  up  into  knots.^  When  it  attacks  the  stom- 
ach, it  is  a  very  dangerous  affection.  Women  are  subject  to  it  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Causes.  —  Drinking  cold  water  when  very  hot  and  perspiring,  ex- 
posure to  damp  night  air,  debility,  indigestible  food,  and  excesses  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  particularly  overstraining  the  muscles. 

Treateent.  —  Moderate  the  excessive  labor  and  straining  of  the 
muscles  which  produce  the  cramps.  When  an  attack  occurs  in  the 
legs,  tie  a  cord  or  handkerchief  tight  around  the  leg  above  the  affected 
muscle.  This  will  generally  produce  instant  relief.  Abo  rub  the 
part  with  spirits  of  camphor,  or  paregoric^  or  laudanum. 

When  it  occurs  in  the  stomach,  apply  warm  fomentations,  or  what 
is  better,  a  mustard  paste  (165).  Then  make  one  gmin  of  morphine 
into  four  pills,  and  give  one.  If  this  does  not  bring  relief,  repeat  it 
in  half  an  hour.  The  bowels,  if  confined,  should  be  opened  with  an 
injection. 

Cramps  of  the  Umbs  which  afflict  women  in  the  family  way,  can 
only  be  mitigated,  not  cured,  till  after  confinement  As  a  palliative, 
high  cranberry  bark,  scuUcap,  etc.  (87),  will  be  found  useful. 

Pain  of  the  Nerres. — Neuralgia. 

This  disease  affects  one  tissue  only,  —  the  nervou$;  and  has  pne 
symptom,  — paiai. 

In  apoplexy^  the  nerves,  rendered  powerless  and  senseless  by  an 
external  force,  are  like  a  man  under  a  bank  of  earth  which  has  slid 
down  upon  him.  In  palsy^  they  are  suddenly  bereft  of  feeling  and 
motion  by  a  blasting  scourge  within,  —  as  one  is  smitten  down  by  a 
pervasive  charge  from  a  magnetic  battery.  In  epilepsyy  the  nerves 
are  grasped  and  for  a  time  held  senseless  by  an  unseen  power,  in 
which  they  struggle,  as  a  man  strives  in  the  folds  of  the  anaconda. 
In  catcUepsy^  they  are  suddenly  stiffened  into  senseless  strings,  for 
such  automatic  use  as  the  bystander  may,  for  the  time,  choose  to 
make  of  them.  In  choree^  they  are  set  to  dancing  by  an  invisible 
exhilaration,  as  a  man  is  crazed  by  brandy. 

In  neuraigia^  the  nerves  are  neither  crushed,  nor  collapsed,  nor 
restrained  for  a  time,  nor  stiffened,  nor  exhilarated.  They  simply 
have  their  sense  of  feeling  intensely  exalted ;  they  are  filled  with  pairu 
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The  pain  ie  generally  of  a  peculiarly  darting,  piercing  character.  The 
patient  sometimes  calls  it  tearing  paia.  It  cornea  on  in  sudden  par- 
oxyttms,  with  intervals  of  freedoni  between.  The  attacks  are  some- 
times  like  an  electric  ehock,  and  are  so  agonizing  as  to  bring  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  reason.  Occasionally  there  is  great  tenderness  of  the 
parts  affected,  and  some  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  generally  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  all  absent,  except 
pain. 

Neuralgic  pains  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  system.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  forms  ot  the  disease  is  known  under  the  name  of 

Tio  Donlonreiiz. 

It  occurs  in  those  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  go  to 
the  face.  (See  Fig.  83.)  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  all  of  the  three 
branches  are  affected,  but  more  often,  fm-sl    • 

the  middle  branch  only.  When  the  up- 
per branch  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  pain  is  in  the  forehead,  the  brow, 
the  ud,  and  sometimes  the  ball  of  the 
eye.  The  eye  ia  generally  closed  dur- 
ing the  pain,  and  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head is  wrinkled.  When  the  affection ' 
is  in  the  middle  nerve,  the  pain  ia  pre- 
ceded by  a  pricking  sensation  in  the 
cheek,  and  twitching  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid. Soon  it  spreads  in  qmck  and  pierc- 
ing pangs  over  the  cheek,  reaching  the 
lower  eye-lid,  the  sides  of  the  nostrils, 
and  the  upper-lip.  If  in  the  lower 
branch,  it  sends  its  lightning  shafts  to 
the  chin,  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and 
even  up  the  cheek  to  the  ear. 

Face-Ache. —  There  is  a  species  of  nervous  pain  called  face-ache, 
which  does  not  qaite  amount  to  tic  douloureux,  but  is  nevertheless 
very  afflictive.  It  occurs  principally  in  the  jaw,  which  seems  to  be 
filled  with  pain.  No  one  spot  seems  to  be  more  affected  than  an- 
other. From  the  jaw  the  pain  often  goes  to  the  whole  head,  but  it 
has  not  the  stabbing  intensity  which  generally  characterizes  neuralgia. 
It  often  proceeds  from  defective  teeth. 


Hemierania. 

This  is  a  neuralgic  pain,  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head,  —  gen- 
erally the  brow  and  forehead.  Sickness  of  the  stomach  often  attends 
it,  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  periodical, —  coming  on  at  a  certain  hour 
every  day,  and  lasting  a  given  time,  and  then  passing  away. 

It  may  be  caused  by  whatever  debilitates  the  system,  as  hysterics^ 
suckling  an  infant  too  long,  or  low  diet.     In  fever  and  ague  districts. 
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it  is  frequently  produced  by  miasm.  la  many  instances,  the  cause 
cannot  be  discovered. 

Soiatiea. 

This  is  a  pain  beginning  at  the  hip,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  Occasionally  it  is  an  inflammatory  complaint; 
sometimes  is  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  kidney;  but  fre- 
quently it  is  a  purely  neuralgic  or  nervous  pain ;  and  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  place  it  here,  with  nervous  diseases. 

Beside  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia  now  noticed,  the  disease 
occurs,  —  sometimes  with  great  severity,  —  in  the  female  breast,  in 
the  womb,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  bowels,  in  the  thighs,  in  the  knee, 
and  even  in  the  feet.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  disease  is  not  where 
the  pain  is  felt,  but  in  the  bmin  or  spinal  marrow,  and  consequently 
the  true  source  of  the  complaint  very  often  escapes  detection.  An 
excellent  Episcopal  clergyman  in  northern  New  York,  the  Rev.  M. 

B J  with  whom  I  studied  Latin  and  Ghreek  preparatory  to  college, 

had  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the  knee  so  intense,  persistent  and  exhaustive, 
that  the  limb  had  to  be  cut  off  at  the  thigh  to  save  his  life. 

Treatment  —  This  must  be  as  diversified  as  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
case. 

For  tic  douloureux,  and  some  other  forms,  give,  internally,  valeri- 
anate of  ammonia  (88) ;  also  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  316. 

For  external  us^e  in  tic  douloureux,  and  other  neuralgic  affections, 
theprescriptions  188, 196, 197, 198. 

ror  the  face-ache,  above  mentioned,  muriate  of  ammonia  (134),  in 
half  dram  doses,  is  a  very  valuable  remedy. 

When  the  disease  is  caused  by  miasm,  and  has  a  periodic  character, 
like  ague,  it  must  be  treated  with  quinine  (67)  (79),  and  if  there  be  a 
low  state  of  the  blood,  iron  (72)  (93)  must  be  given  at  the  same 
time. 

The  shower  bath,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  whatever  else  will 
build  up  the  general  health,  must  be  used  according  to  cirdumstances. 

Derangement  of  Mind.— Insanity. 

Most  writers  on  this  disease  have  attempted  a  definition  of  it.  I 
have  never  seen  one  which  suited  me.  Here  is  mine.  InscmUy  is  a 
wrench  of  maris  nature^  which  sets  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
awry  in  their  relations  with  the  external  world. 

In  a  state  of  mental  and  moral  health,  he  looks  straight  at  the  out- 
ward ^world,  and  sees  it  o^  i^  is;  insanity  gives  him  an  angular  con- 
nection with  it,  and  he  sees  it  05  it  is  not;  its  objects  have  all  changed 
their  relative  places ;  objects  at  the  right  in  the  panorama  of  life  have 
moved  to  the  centre,  or  gone  quite  over  to  the  left ;  while  things  at 
the  top  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  those  in  the  lowest  places  have 
taken  the  highest  With  the  thoroughly  insane,  the  world  has  gone 
back  to  chaos. 
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These  persons  have  their  sensibility  very  much  altered  and  per- 
verted. Errors  of  the  senses  and  illusions  cheat  them.  In  many 
cases,  they  cannot  read  because  the  letters  are  mingled  in  a  confused 
mass.  They  often  do  not  recognize  their  freinds,  and  regard  them  as 
strangers  or  enemies. 

They  become  awkward  in  the  mechanical  use  of  their  hands,  and 
their  touch  loses  the  power  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  other  senses. 
Hence  they  are  cheated  in  regard  to  the  size,  form,  and  thickness  of 
bodies. 

They  are  haunted,  at  times,  with  smells  which  have  no  existence, 
and  they  hear  voices  distinctly  speaking  to  them  from  clouds,  or  from 
trees ;  and  these  voices  have  the  familiar  tones  of  a  friend,  relative,  or 
enemy. 

The  insane  lose  the  power  of  comparing  ideas.  They  associate 
things  the  most  unlike,  and  often  in  a  ridiculous  way. 

They  also  lose  the  control  of  themselves,  and  come  under  the 
dominion  of  their  passions ;  and  then  they  will  do  acts  which  they 
themselves  disapprove.  One  of  strict  integrity,  of  unblemished  mor- 
als, and  of  excellent  standing,  becomes  insane,  and  immediately  steals 
what  he  does  not  want,  makes  infamous  proposals,  and  indecent  ges* 
tures,  and  is  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  his  past  self. 

The  insane  often  become  averse  to  those  who  were  previously 
among  the  most  dear  to  them.  For  acts  of  kindness,  they  repay 
abuse.  They  fly  from  their  best  friends.  This  is  the  result  of  their 
fear  and  jealousy ;  for  they  are  very  cowardly  and  jealous.  This  alien- 
ation from  friends  is  ahnost  a  characteristic  of  insanity,  and  is  one  of 
its  saddest  features.  The  moral  affections  are  always  disordered, 
perverted,  or  annihilated  in  insanity.  So  much  is  this  a  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  disease,  that  it  is  only  when  the  insane  begin  to  recover 
their  moral  affections,  when  they  begin  to  wish  to  see  their  children 
and  friends,  to  fold  them  once  more  in  their  arms,  and  to  enter  the 
family  circle  and  renew  its  joys,  that  we  can  count  upon  any  certain 
signs  of  a  cure. 

The  insane  have  a  thousand  strong  fancies  in  regard  to  themselves. 
One  thinks  himself  inspired  of  God,  and  charged  with  the  conversion 
of  the  world ;  while  another,  equally  sincere,  believes  the  devil  has 
entered  into  him,  and  that  the  pains  of  hell  are  already  taking  hold 
of  him,  and  he  curses  God,  himself^  and  the  universe.  Still  another 
is  the  ^'  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,"  and  much  more  ;  he  governs  the 
world,  and  directs  the  stars.  One  has  all  knowledge,  and  affects  to 
teach  the  wisest  Another  is  proud,  and  withdraws  from  his  fellows, 
bidding  them  not  to  come  into  his  presence  without  proper  acts  of 
homage,  —  calling  himself,  it  may  be,  a  king. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  insanity.  I  wiU  speak  of  each  of  them 
briefly. 

Melancholy. — Lypemania. 

This  is  characterized  by  moroseness,  fear,  and  prolonged  sadness. 
The  melancholic  person  is  lean  and  slender,  with  black  hair,  and  a 
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pale  and  sallow  countenance.  His  skin  is  brown  or  blackish,  and 
dry  and  scaly.  His  physiognomy  has  a  fixed  appearance,  the  mnscles 
of  the  face  are  drawn  tight,  the  eyes  are  motionless,  and  directed  to 
one  point,  the  look  is  askance  and  suspicious,  and  the  general  expres- 
sion is  one  of  sadness,  fear,  and  terror.  He  desires  to  pass  his  days 
in  solitude  and  idleness.  He  walks  as  if  aiming  to  shun  some  dan- 
ger.    His  eye  and  ear  are  on  the  watch  for  evil. 

These  persons  do  not  sleep  much.  They  are  kept  awake  by  fear, 
jealousy,  and  hallucinations.  If  their  eyes  close,  they  see  phantoms 
which  terrify  them. 

Their  secretions  are  disordered.  The  urine  is  either  abundant  and 
clear,  or  scanty  and  muddy.  They  sometimes  retain  their  urine  for 
days.  One  patient  did  not  dare  to  make  water  lest  he  should  drown 
the  world,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  it  by  the  assurance  that  he 
would  extinguish  a  fire  which  was  devouring  a  city. 

Insanity  on  One  Snbjeot. — Monomania. 

This  is  a  chronic  affection  of  the  brain,  not  attended  by  fever,  and 
characterized  by  a  derangement  of  the  intellect,  the  affections,  or  the 
will,  upon  one  subject  only.  The  patient  seizes  upon  a  false  princi- 
ple, and  draws  from  it  mjurions  conclusions,  which  modify  and 
change  his  whole  life  and  character.  Li  other  cases  the  intellect  is 
sound,  but  the  affections  and  disposition  being  perverted,  their  acts 
are  strange  and  inconsistent.  These  they  attempt  to  justify  by  plau- 
sible reasoning. 

Manift. 

• 

This  is  also  a  chronic  affection  of  the  brain,  generally  without 
fever.  The  countenance  of  the  maniac  is  sometimes  flushed,  at  other 
times  pale.  The  hair  b  crisped ;  the  eyes  injected,  shining  and  hag- 
gard. Maniacs  dislike  the  light,  and  certain  colors  horrify  them. 
Their  ears  are  s<Mnetimes  very  red,  and  are  disturbed  by  a  tingling, 
and  a  rumbling  sound.  Noise  excites  and  disturbs  them.  They  suf- 
fer from  false  sensations,  illusions  and  hallucinations ;  and  their  ideas 
come  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  ooofbaed  and  without  order.  Their 
affections  are  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  and  their  judgments  are  all  erro- 
neous. 

Unlike  the  monomaniac,  their  delirium  extends  to  all  subjects. 
Their  entire  intellect,  affections  and  will,  are  a  chaotic  wreck. 

Dementia. 

Here  is  another  chronic  affection  of  the  brain,  w^ithout  fever,  in 
which  the  sensibility,  the  intellect,  and  the  will,  are  all  weakened. 
Demented  persons  have  not  the  power  to  concentrate  their  minds  on 
anything,  and  can  form  no  correct  notions  of  objects.  Their  ideas 
float  after  eacU  other  without  connection  or  meaning.  They  speak 
without  any  consciousness  of  what  they  are  saying. 
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Many  of  them  have  lost  their  memory,  or,  like  old  persons,  they 
remember  nothing  recent,  —  forgetting  in  a  moment  what  is  jast  said 
or  done. 

The  demented  have  neither  desires  nor  aversions ;  neither  hatred 
nor  love.  To  those  once  most  dear  to  them,  they  are  totally  indiiter- 
ent  They  meet  Mends  long  absent  without  emotion,  and  part  from 
their  dearest  ones  without  a  pang.  The  events  of  life  passing  around 
them,  awaken  in  them  no  interest,  because  they  can  connect  them- 
selves neither  with  the  past  nor  the  fu^re ;  they  have  no  remem- 
brances, nor  hopes.  Their  brain  is  inactive  ;  it  furnishes  no  ideas,  or 
sensations.  They  are  no  longer  active,  but  passive  beings ;  they 
determine  nothing,  but  yield  themselves  to  the  will  of  others. 

They  have  a  pale  face,  a  dull  eye,  moistened  with  tears,  an  uncer- 
tain look,  and  a  physiognomy  without  expression.  They  sleep  pro- 
foundly, and  for  a  long  time,  and  have  a  voracious  appetite. 

Idiocy. 

Idiocy  is  the  condition  in  which  the  intellectual  Acuities  have 
never  been  manifested.  We  are  not  to  infer  disease  from  it,  any  more 
than  we  infer  it  in  the  lower  animals  from  the  absence  of  intellect 

In  idiocy  there  is  no  mind,  because  the  brain  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  the  organ  of  intelligence.  It  always  dates  back,  therefore,  to 
the  beginning  of ^  life.  Everything  about  the  idiot  betrays  a  defective 
organization.  The  demented  person,  the  monomaniac,  etc.,  once  had 
intelligence  ;  the  idiot,  never.  They,  in  many  cases,  may  be  cured ; 
he  is  hopelessly  incurable.  They  had  blessings  which  have  been 
taken  from  them ;  to  him,  none  were  ever  given.  They  were  once 
the  pride  and  hope  of  their  friends  ;  he,  from  his  birth,  .was  the  smit- 
ten and  blasted  one  of  his  family.  He  never  reaches  an  advanced 
age,  —  rarely  living  beyond  thirty  years. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  the  difference  between  idiocy, 
and  other  forms  of  mental  derangement  In  the  other  forms  of  in- 
sanity there  are  brains  enough,  but  they  are  diseased;  in  this  there  is 
no  disease ;  the  smallness  of  the  brain  is  the  primal  and  fatal  defect 

This  form  of  mental  derangement  is  caused  by  a  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  That  the  other  forms  are  produced  by  disease  of 
the  brain,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Some  have  supposed  insanity  to  be  a  mental  disorder  merely,  hav« 
ing  nothini^  to  do  with  the  body.  They  might  as  well  suppose  the 
delirium  of  fever  to  be  a  disease  of  the  mind  only. 

Lisanity  is  an  unsoundness  of  the  brain  and  nerves  which  proceed 
from  it,  in  every  instance.  At  first  it  is  probably  only  excitement  of 
the  brain ;  but  this,  long  continued,  becomes  a  chronic  inflammation. 
The  brain  and  nerves  of  an  insane  person  are  undoubtedly  sore,  and 
hence  the  painful  thoughts  and  feelings  which  afflict  them.  When 
the  soreness  is  much  increased,  they  are  violent  and  furious ;  when 
it  subsides,  they  are  calm.  In  consequence  of  this  Inflammation 
and  soreness  of  the  brain,  an  insane  person  can  no  more  think,  or 
reason,  or  will,  or  feel  correctly,  than  a  person  with  an  inflamed 
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stomach  can  digest  food  well,  or  than  one  with  inflamed  eyes  can 
see  welL 

Canes  of  Insanity*  —  Hereditary  predisposition ;  painful  subjects 
of  thought  or  feeling  long  revolved  in  the  mind;  injured  feelings 
which  cannot  be  resented,  mortified  pride,  perplexity  in  business; 
disappointed  affection  or^imbition  ;  great  political,  religious,  or  sodal 
excitements ;  sudden  and  heavy  strokes  of  misfortune  in  the  loss  of 
property  and  friends ;  and  in  general,  whatever  worries  the  mind  for 
a  long  time,  and  creates  a  deep  distress,  may  be  a  cause  of  insanity. 

But  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes,  and  worthy  of  special  mention, 
is  masturbation,  or  self-pollution, — a  vice  contracted  by  thousands 
of  young  people,  both  male  and  female. 

iBeslde  the  above,  I  may  mention  several  physical  causes,  as  con- 
vulsions of  the  mother  during  gestation,  epilepsy,  monthly  disorders 
of  women,  blows  upon  the  head,  fevers,  loss  of  sleep,  syphilis,  exces- 
sive use  of  mercury,  worms  in  the  bowels,  and  apoplexy. 

Chances  of  Curt.  —  Idiotism  is  never  cured. 

Melancholy  and  monomania  are  cured  when  recent,  and  do  not 
depend  npon  organic  disease. 

Dementia  is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  cured. 

Chronic  insanity,  of  long  standing,  is  not  easily  cured. 

Insanity  which  has  been  produced  by  moral  causes,  acting  sud- 
denly, are  generally  curable ;  if  the  causes  have  acted  slowly  and 
long,  the  cure  is  more  doubtful 

Excessive  study  causes  insanity  which  is  hard  to  cure. 

If  caused  or  continued  by  religious  ideas,  or  by  pride,  it  is  not  often 
cured. 

Insanity  caused  and  maintained  by  masturbation,  is  cured  with 
great  difficulty. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  now  almost  confined, 
as  it  should  be,  to  public  hospitals.  In  these  institutions,  all  the 
means  are  provided  which  humanity  has  been  able  to  devise,  to  lift 
firom  these  unfortunate  beings  the  terrible  shadow  which  is  upon 
them.  Here  they  have  safety,  comfort,  recreation,  friendly  guardians, 
rest^  and  medicine. 

They  have  safety  from  the  annoyances  which  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  firiends  at  home  almost  always  commit  in  contradicting,  and 
reasoning  with,  persuading,  and  threatening  them ;  for  only  in  these 
humane  Institutions  has  It  been  well  learned  that  to  do  so  is  no  wiser 
than  to  persuade,  scold,  or  threaten  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the  face,  an 
inflammation  in  the  stomach,  or  a  felon  upon  the  finger.  They  are 
safe,  too,  from  the  impertinent  scrutiny  of  neighbors,  the  hootings  of 
unthinking  boys  in  the  streets,  and  especially  from  the  causes,  what- 
ever they  are,  which  have  produced  the  disease.  And  so  far,  this  is 
just  the  treatment  they  want,  —  no  contradiction,  no  impertinent 
scrutiny  fron\  neighbors,  no  abuse  in  the  streets,  and  a  withdrawal  of 
the  causes  which  have  produced  the  disease. 

In  these  Institutions,  too,  they  have  comforts.     They  have  clean 
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rooms,  galleries,  lodges,  bathing-rooms,  yards  and  gardens  for  exercise 
and  walking,  safe,  quiet,  well-aired  bed-rooms,  and  clean  and  com- 
fortable beds;  cheerful  dining  rooms,  and  plain,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  food.     And  this,  likewise,  is  the  treatment  they  require. 

They  have '  recreation,  —  dances,  cards,  back-gammon,  chequers, 
chess,  billiards,  nine-pins,  walking  parties,  riding  parties,  gardening, 
and  an  indulgence  in  those  arts  of  painting,  music,  drawing,  and 
architecture,  for  which  they  may  have  a  taste.  And  such  recreations 
are  powerful  instruments  m  the  cure  of  all  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Here,  too,  they  have  friendly  guardians,  who  have  long  studied 
their  complaints,  and  have  imbued  their  souls  with  a  sympathy  which 
goes  down  into  the  depths  of  their  sufferings,  and  allies  itself  with 
all  their  sorrows ; — men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  act  the  part 
of  guardian  angels ;  to  be  their  friends ;  who  know  how  to  gain  their 
confidence ;  and  who  use  the  influence  acquired  by  love,  in  leading 
them  back  towards  health  and  happiness.  And  this,  too,  in  curing 
the  insane,  is  of  great  consequence,  for  none  can  do  them  good  till 
they  have  their  confidence,  and  this  can  be  gained  only  by  love  and 
wisdom. 

In  these  insane  asylums,  they  find  rest  When  the  brain  is  hot 
from  inflammation,  and  they  are  raving  from  delirium,  they  are  here 
withdrawn  from  the  noisy  crowd,  and  shielded  from  the  rude  shocks 
of  the  world.  H  need  be,  they  are  placed  in  solitary  rooms,  where 
silence  spreads  its  soothing  stillness  through  their  excited  brains.  And 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  sore  and  torn  feelings  should 
rest ;  for  rest  allays  excitement,  and  brings  sleep ;  and  without  a  proper 
amount  of  sleep,  recovery  is  not  possible. 

Finally,  in  these  institutions,  they  receive  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment. They  have  warm  and  cold  bathing,  judiciously  administered ; 
they  have  simple  cathartics  when  the  bowels  are  bound,  as  salts,  cas- 
tor oil,  and  magnesia ;  tonics  for  debility,  such  as  quinine,  iron,  quas- 
sia, columbo,  and  chamomile ;  and  quieting  medicines  for  their  ex- 
citement, such  as  opium,  morphine,  cicuta,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna, 
stramonum,  scuUcap,  and  valerian.  Prescription  74  is  a  combination 
much  used.  Here,  too,  broth,  gruel,  and  milk,  are  administered  by 
the  forcing  pump  to  such  as  take  a  fancy  not  to  eat,  —  an  expedient 
which  "^as  saved  many  lives.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  strawberries, 
cherries,  currants,  plums,  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes,  are  allowed 
freely.  Cold  water,  sweetened  or  otherwise,  is  the  drink.  To  these 
things  are  added  lively  conversation,  and  whatever  will  divert  the 
mind  from  reflection,  and  internal  imaginings  and  revery. 

Thus  I  have  indicated,  very  briefly,  the  treatment  which  the  insane 
receive  in  public  institutions.^  That  the  chances  of  recovery  in  these 
humane  retreats  is  much  greater  than  at  home,  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  send  an  insane  person  to  a 
hospital,  the  treatment  should  be  as  near  like  the  one  here  sketched 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 


il 


Hypoehondria. 

Thb  common  names  of  this  disease  are  law  spirits^  spleen^  vapors^ 
hypOj  and  the  blues.  It  prodnces  constant  fear,  anxiety,  and  gloom. 
Business,  pleasures,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  useful 
pursuits  of  life,  become  insipid,  tasteless,  and  even  irksome  to  the 
hypochondriac  His  mind  is  full  of  the  belief  that  something  dread- 
ful is  about  to  befall  him«  He  is  either  going  to  be  sick,  or  to  die,  or 
lose  his  property  or  friends.  He  has  no  mind  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness, nor  does  he  wish  to  go  anywhere,  or  to  see  anybody.  Night 
and  day  his  spirits  are  down  to  zero,  and  his  heart  has  a  load  too 
heavy  to  bear.  He  is  wholly  occupiea  with  his  troubles,  and  his  feel- 
ings. He  thinks  he  has  various  diseases,  and  wears  out  his  friends, 
by  talking  of  his  sufferings.  He  feels  of  his  pulse  often,  looks  at  his 
tongue  in  the  glass,  and  several  times  a  day  asks  a  friend  if  he  does 
not  look  pale  or  sick. 

The  external  senses  manifest  symptoms  of  derangement  as  well  as 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  and  passions.  There  are  roarings  in 
the  ears,  like  a  ^waterfall,  or  the  noise  of  a  distant  carriage.  Floating 
black  specks,  or  bright  sparks,  are  seen  before  the  eyes.  These  indi- 
cate a  slight  fulness  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
stances, sparks  of  electricity  passing  to  or  from  the  eye,  and  are  in  no 
proper  sense  subjects  for  the  alarm  they  cause.  At  one  time  the 
person  will  feel  as  large  as  a  barrel,  at  other  times  not  larger  than  a 
whip-stock ;  the  bead  will  feel  light  or  heavy,  larffe  or  small.  The 
skin  will  twitch  in  different  P&ris,  or  feel  numb,  or  have  the  sensation 
of  spiders  crawling  on  it  The  smell  and  taste  become  perverted ; 
the  hypochondriac  will  smell  odors  and  flavors,  at  times,  where  there 
are  none. 

These  errors  of  the  senses  are  all  owing  to  some  slight  disorder  of 
the  organs  of  sense ;  and  they  are  no  more  wonderful  than  that  the 
mind  should  perceive  personal  danger,  poverty,  and  death  itself^  when 
none  of  these  things  are  impending. 

These  persons  are  subject  to  fainting  turns,  when  the  breathing  will 
appear  to  stop,  the  body  become  cold,  the  face  pale ;  there  will  be 
distress  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  will  apparently  stop  beating, 
and  the  person  will  feel  as  if  dying.  At  the  same  time  the  mind  will 
remain  clear.  These  nervous  spells  are  alarming,  but  pass  off  with- 
out danger. 

These  persons  become  changed  in  their  moral  dispositions.  They 
are  jealous,  take  a  joke  as  an  affront,  and  feel  the  greatest  distress  at 
any  apparent  lack  of  attention  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  friends. 
They  put  the  worst  construction  upoi\  the  actions  of  friends.  They 
are  irritable,  fretful,  peevish,  and  fickle. 

The  complaint  is  distressing,  but  does  not  appear  to  shorten  human 
life. 

The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  caused  by 
anxiety,  care,  disappointment,  working  the  brain  too  hard,  diseases  of 
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the  liver  and  stomach,  costiveness,  sedentary  habits,  excessive  venereal 
indulgence,  and  masturbation. 

Treatment.  —  This  disease  is  more  easily  prevented  than  cured.  It 
would  be  almost  entirely  prevented  in  this  country  if  in  childhood  we 
were  all  taught  to  be  contented  with  humble  competence,  to  love 
active  labor,  and  to  think  it'  honorable,  instead  of  struggling  after 
wealth,  and  falling  into  unhappiness  when  it  does  not  come. 

Semedies.  —  Of  all  the  remedies  for  this  complaint,  that  which  is 
most  important  is  active  employment  out  of  aoors.  The  human 
body  was  made  for  motion.  Without  it  the  blood  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  organs.  The  senses,  —  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
touch,  —  should  be  much  in  communion  with  nature.  In  this  way 
they  are  strengthened.  Nature  is  their  great  physician.  Man  is  a 
creature  of  sensation  ;  and  if  too  much  occupied  with  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  deep  reflections,  the  nerves  will  be  irritated,  and  begin 
to  give  deceptive  sensations.  A  very  nervous  man  should  fly  to  some 
active  occupation,  if  he  would  be  ria  of  suflering. 

The  open,  fresh  air  is  very  important  to  restore  the  system  to 
soundness. 

Temperance,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  will  do  much  for  this 
class  of  patients,  yet  they  are  the  very  persons  who  eat  largely,  and 
they  often  fly  to  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants  to  drive  away  their 
sorrow.     By  so  doing,  they  aggravate  the  disease. 

Amnseinents  are  very  important  for  hypochondriacs.  Lively  com- 
pany, cheerful  and  witty  conversation,  with  mirth  and  laughter,  lively 
songs  and  instrumental  music,  are  all  desirable ;  and  so  are  gunning, 
fishing,  riding,  billiard-playing,  and  travelling. 

Never  allow  these  patients  to  be  alone,  and  to  have  time  to  brood 
over  their  misery.  See  that  they  go  early  to  bed,  and  rise  betimes  in 
the  morning.  The  warm  bath,  the  cold  shower,  or  sponge  bath,  with 
brisk  friction,  are  not  on  any  account  to  be  omitted.  The  diet  should 
be  light,  nutritious,  and  generous  ;  but  fats,  acids,  liquors,  and  coflee, 
must  be  forbidden. 

But  little  medicine  will  be  required.  If  there  be  costiveness,  let  the 
cracked  wheat  be  eaten ;  if  this  do  not  answer,  a  little  rhubarb  and 
bicarbonate  of  potassa  (35),  or  leptandrin,  podophyllin,  etc.  (36),  may 
be  given  as  required  by  the  symptoms.  A  teaspoonful  of  calcined 
magnesia  once  a  day,  or  the  infusion  of  thoroughwort,  drank  cold, 
will  often  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  A  bowl  of  warm  mother- 
wort tea,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  camphor  in  it,  will  do  well 
in  fits  of  fainting  when  there  is  a  sensation  of  dying.  A  teaspoonful 
of  sulphuric  ether  may  be  given  at  the  same  time.  If  there  be  debil- 
ity, tonics  are  sometimes  useful  (50)  (49)  (54)  (55). 

Hiccough. — Singultus. 

This  is  a  sudden,  jerking  spasm  of  the  midriff,  occurring  every  few 
moments  in  bad  cases,  causing  the  air  to  be  driven  out  of  the  lungs 
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with  BQch  suddenness  as  to  prcxluce  a  noise  something  like  the  invol- 
untary yelp  of  a  puppy.  It  is  generally  caused  by  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  which  irritates  the  nerves  distributed  to  its  neighborhood, 
and  is  not  difficult  to  remove ;  but  when  it  occurs  towards  the  close 
of  some  acute  and  grave  disease,  it  is  sometimes  a  sign  that  dissolu*, 
tion  is  at  hand. 

Treatmeilt  —  Startle  the  person  suflering,  by  exciting  surprise,  or 
fear,  or  anger ;  or,  let  a  few  small  draughts  of  cold  water  be  taken  in  * 
quick  succession ;  or,  let  the  breath  be  held  as  long  as  possible.  If 
tiie  stomach  is  sour,  take  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  half  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water.  To  expel  wind  from  the 
stomach,  if  it  be  present,  take  some  warm  aromatic-essence  of  pep- 
permint, ether,  or  compound  spirits  of  lavender.  But  .one  of  the 
most  effectual  remedies,  is  heavy  pressure  made  tqion  the  collar  banes. 
It  is  simple,  and  very  efTectuaL 

Fainting. — Syncope. 

m 

Fainting  is  preceded  by  a  distress  about  t^  heart,  a  swimming  of 
the  head,  sometimes  sickness  at  the  stomach  coldness  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  a  loss  of  sight,  or  a  sense  of  things  growing  dark.  The 
breathing  diminishes,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  the  face  deadly  pale, 
and  the  patient  wilts  down,  and  becomes  more  or  less  unconscious  of 
what  is  passing  around. 

Whatever  causes  debility,  particularly  of  the  nervous  system,  will 
predbpose  to  faintine.  Persons  much  weakened  by  disease,  faint . 
easily,  —  especially  when  they  attempt  to  stand  stilL  When  on  their 
feet,  such  persons  should  keep  moving.  Faintinff  is  sometimes  in- 
duced by  sudden  surprizes  and  emotions,  by  violent  pains,  by  the 
sight  of  human  blood,  and  by  irritation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
by  indigestible  food. 

Treatment.  —  Lay  the  patient  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  low; 
let  fresh  air  into  the  room  instantly,  and  apply  gentle  friction. 
Sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  upon  the  face,  and  bold  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, ether,  hartshorn,  or  vinegar  to  the  nose,  —  rubbing  a  little  of 
the  spirits  of  camphor  upon  the  forehead,  and  about  the  nostrils.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  compound 
spirits  of  lavender,  with  ten  drops  of  water  of  ammonia  in  it 

Persons  subject  to  fainting  should  not  go  into  crowded  assemblies 
where  the  air  is  bad ;  neither  should  they  wear  tight  dresses,  or  allow 
themselves  to  get  excited.  Cold  bathing,  a  welt-regulated  diet,  *and 
vegetable  tonics,  will  do  much  to  break  up  the  habit 

• 

BizzineBB  of  the  EetLi.— Vertigo. 

This  afTection  makes  objects  which  are  stationary  appear  as  if 
moving,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  ^  turning  round."  When  seized  with  it, 
one  will  have  a  sensation  as  if  falling,  and  objects  about  him  will 
seem  to  be  in  motion. 


It  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia, 
by  long  application  of  the  mind,  by  a  weakened  nervous  system,  by 
hysterics,  and  by  a  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bead.  When  it 
proceeds  from  most  of  these  caases,  it  is  not  dangerous ;  bat  when 
caused  by  impending  apoplexy,  it  is  a  symptom  of  very  serious  im- 
port 

Treatment.  —  Find  out  the  cause  and  remove  that,  and  the  dizzi- 
ness will  disappear.  If  it  come  from  dyspepsia,  eat  lightly ;  if  from 
costiveness,  open  the  bowels  either  by  coarse  food,  by  daily  cold 
water  injections,  or  by  some  gentle  physic.  AVoid  coffee,  ardent 
spirits,  and  late  suppers,  and  take  much  exercise.  Keep  the  feet 
warm,  and  the  head  cool. 

Disturbed  Bleep.— Nightmare. —  Incubus. 

In  this  complaint  the  sleep  is  disturbed  generally  by  some  frightful 
image.  Whatever  of  an  alarming  character  is  presented  to  the  mind 
in  sleep,  causes  fear,  or  sonie  other  painful  emotion,  the  same  as  when 
awake.  And  when  tbj^ttempt  is  made  to  resist,  or  to  flee  from  the 
danger,  it  is  inefTectual^ecause  the  muscles  are  locked  fast  in  sleep. 
The  fear  being  increased  by  the  inability  to  escape,  the  sleeper  makes 
all  sorts  of  horrible  noises,  indicating  distress  of  mind.  The  danger 
seen  is  as  real  to  the  sleeper  as  if  he  were  awake,  and  he  tries  to  do 
just  what  he  would  if  awake.  Sometimes  the  sensation  is  that  some 
heavy  weight,  or  perhaps  some  horrible  monster,  is  upon  the  breast, 
nearly  pressing  the  breath  out  of  the  body. 

At  times,  the  power  of  motion  is  not  absent,  and  then  disturbed 
dreams  may  cause  one  to  talk,  or  to  rise  and  walk,  or  run.  Children 
will  laugh,  or  cry,  or  scream,  which  shows  that  their  minds  are  agi- 
tated  by  different  passions.  Persons  who  idulge  gloomy  and  troub- 
lous thoughts  in  their  waking  hours,  are  apt  to  be  disturbed  witti 
sleep-walking,  sleep-talking,  and  frightful  dreams,  as  of  falling  down 
precipices,  during  the  hours  for  repose. 

There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  these  disturbances  of  sleep. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  unusual  sensitiveness 
of  the  brain,  or  that  a  hearty  supper,  eateu  late,  should  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  stomachy  and  that  distressing  thoughts  should  be  dwelt 
upon  during  the  day  and  evening,  in  order  to  produce  all  the  walk- 
•ingy  talking,  dreaming  of  hobgoblins,  shipwrecks,  fires,  and  polar  bears, 
which  distress  so  many  unfortunate  sleepers. 

In  nisht-walkin^  there  is  simply  a  little  more  wakefulness  than  in 
night-talking,  and  m  this  latter,  more  than  when  one  falls  from  a  high 
place,  and  in  this  perhaps  slightly  more  than  in  real  irwtUms^  when 
one  is  in  the  greatest  peril,  but  cannot  move  at  all. 

Treatment  —  When  sleeping  persons  groan,  or  make  any  noise 
indicating  nightmare,  shake  them^  and  they  will  come  out  of  it  at 
once,  Ak  these  troubles  are  often  caused  by  a  weakened  state  of 
the  nerves,  much  out-door  exercise  should  be  taken.  The  diet  should 
be  simple,  and  well  regulated.     The  suppers  should  be  light,  and 
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iiever  taken  late.  The  evening  should  be  spent  in  some  pleasant 
amosement,  which  will  drive  away  care ;  and  the  last  hours  of  wake- 
fulness be  occupied  with  pleasant  reflections.  One  afflicted  with 
nightmare  should  not  lie  upon  the  back,  nor  with  the  hands  over  the 
head.  Additj  of  the  stomach,  and  costiveness,  if  they  eiust,  should 
be  removed  by  the  neutralizing  mixture. 

Headftohes. 

Thesb  are  not  always  caused  by  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
but  they  frequently  are,  and  thb  seems  the  proper  place  to  speak  of 
them. 

It  is  unwise  ever  to  neglect  headaches.  They  are  sources  of  great 
suffering,  and  often  lead  to  serious  derangements  of  the  health  In 
childhood  they  have  a  more  serious  meaning  than  in  adult  life.  They 
often  indicate  the  approach  of  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  of  other 
diseases. 

Headaches  are  more  common  among  the  civilized  than  the  uncivil* 
ized ;  more  frequent  among  females  than  among  males ;  among  those 
of  sensitive  feeling  than  among  the  more  oiRise ;  among  those  who 
think  much  than  among  those  who  think  little ;  among  the  sedentary 
than  among  the  active* 


Causes  of  Headaclies. —  They  are  dependent  on  various  causes,  as 
derangement  of  the  circulating  system,  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  the 
nervous  system,  etc  Among  those  dependent  on  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  are 

Plediorlc  HeadMhes.  —  These  are  dependent  on  a  general  fulness 
of  blood  The V  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  occasional,  and  lasts  but 
a  few  hours.  The  other  lasts  for  days  or  weeks.  It  occurs  most 
often  in  the  night  or  morning.'  Persons  whose  occupations  require 
stooping  have  it  most  A  hme  dizziness  is  generally  felt  on  rising 
up  from  a  stooping  posture.  It  is  brought  on  by  the  bad  air  of 
crowded  rooms,  and  is  attended  by  costive  bowels,  short  breath,  and 
a  white  furred  tongue. 

The  persistent  headache  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  fulness,  and 
sometimes  of  throbbing  over  the  brows  and  temples,  with  a  sensation 
of  dizziness,  and  of  mist  before  the  eyes.  The  sufferer  fears  exertion, 
and  is  constantly  looking  for  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  Nature 
sometimes  relieves  this  form  of  headache  by  a  diarrhcsa,  or  by  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose* 

There  is  another  form  of  plethoric  headache,  differing  sUghtly  front 
the  above,  in  which  there  is  too  much  blood,  and  it  is  made  too  fast, 
but  it  does  not  circulate  so  rapidly.  The  muscles  are  not  very  firm, 
and  the  heart  does  not  propel  the  blood  with  much  force.  This  form 
of  headache  is  connected  with  congestion. 

HeMhdMS  iKf  IndigefltiM* — These  are  caused  either  by  taking  im« 
proper  articles  of  food,  or  by  eating  too  much  of  those  which  are 
proper.    The  sensation  in  the  head  is  not  always  a  pain,  but  some- 
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times  only  a  doll  weight,  attended  by  languor  and  disinclination  for 
exertion ;  a  tongue  white  in  the  centre,  and  pale  red  at  the  tip  and 
ed^es;  cold  and  numb  fingers;  slight  nausea;  languid  and  feeble 
pulse ;  dim  and  indistinct  sight ;  eyes  aching  when  employed ;  and 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  attention. 

Sick  Headache*  —  This  has  received  its  name  from  the  constant 
nausea  or  sickness  at  the  stomach  which  attends  the  pain  in  the 
head. 

This  headache  is  apt  to  begin  in  the  morning,  on  waking  from  a 
deep  sleep,  or  after  sleeping  in  a  close  room,  and  when  some  irregu- 
larity of  diet  has  been  committed  on  the  day  before,  or  for  several 
previous  days.  At  first  there  is  a  distressingly  oppressive  feeling  in 
the  head,  which  gradually  merges  into  a  severe,  heavy  pain  in  the 
temples,  frequently  attended  by  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tenderness  in 
one  eye,  and  extending'  across  the  forehead.  •  There  is  a  clammy,  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth,  an  offensive  breath,  and  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  yellowish-white  fur.  The  sufferer  desires  to  be  alone, 
and  in  the  dark.  The  hands  and  feet  are  cold  and  moist,  and  the 
pulse  feeble. 

Accompanying  thesAsymptoms,  there  is  a  depressing  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  sitting  up,  or  moving  about.  After 
a  time,  vomiting  comes,  and  relief  is  obtained. 

Bilioiis  Headftche. — This  is  most  common  in  summer  and  autumn. 
It  afflicts  persons  of  dark  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  melancholy 
dispositions.  There  are  two  kinds ;  one  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of 
bile  in  the  system ;  the  other  to  a  large  secretion  of  bile. 

In  the  first  variety  the  skin  is'  dingy  and  sallow,  the  spirits  de- 
pressed, the  bowels  costive,  and  there  is  wind  in  the  stomach,  with  a 
dull,  aching  pain  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  pain  is  in  the  forehead, 
eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  and  the  "  white  of  the  eye  "  is  a  little  yellow- 
ish. The  tongue  has  a  brown  fur,  and  is  cracked  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  on  waking  in  the  morning,  after 
restless  nights,  and  frightful  dreams. 

In  the  second  variety,  which  is  due  to  an  "  overflow  of  bile,"  the 
symptoms  are  much  like  those  of  the  first  kind,  but  the  pain  is  not  so 
contmuous.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  named,  there  is  a  throb- 
bing, rending  pain  in  the  head,  the  skin  is  hot  and  the  face  flushed, 
the  limbs  are  sore,  and  there  is  a  luminous  halo  or  ring  around  objects 
looked  at,  and  a  feeling  of  giddiness. 

Nervous  Headaches* —  These  are  more  common  among  females 
than  males.  They  occur  most  frequently  among  persons  of  high 
susceptibility,  who  are  easily  elevated,  and  as  easily  depressed.  They 
are  often  connected  with  indigestion. 

The  pain  is  usually  acute  and  darting,  and  is  made  worse  by  light, 
with  a  feeling  as  if  the  temples  were  being  **  pressed  together,'  and  a 
'<  swimminess  "  in  the  head.  There  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  sinking, 
with  a  dread  of  falling,  and  great  despondency  and  restlessness.  The 
bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the  sight  dim.     The  pain  comes 
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on  most  commonly  in  the  morning,  lasts  through  the  day,  and  abates 
in  the  evening. 

Hysteric  Headache. —  There  is  a  nervous  headache  dependent  on 
tiie  hysterical  condition.  It  is  generally  confined  to  one  small  spbt, 
frequently  over  the  eyebrow,  and  is  sometimes  compared  to  a  wedge 
or  nail  driven  into  the  skulL 

Headache  fimn  Exhanstton* — Still  another  species  of  nervous  head* 
ache  arises  firom  extreme  exhaustion,  produced  by  great  loss  of  blood, 
by  diarrhoea,  or  b^  over-suckling.  The  pain  is  generally  on  the  top 
of  the  skull,  and  is  often  compared  to  the  beating  of  a  small  hammer 
on  the  head. 

Brow  A^e. —  This  is  intermittent  in  its  chamcter,  and  is  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture  in  damp  and  marshy  districts ; 
and  in  this  respect  is  much  like  ague. 

Hcfrims.  —  This  is  most  frequent  among  females.  It  is  often  de- 
pendent on  the  same  causes  as  Brow  Ague,  and  is  also  produced  bv 
long  and  exhausting  watching  over  sick  children,  distress  of  mind, 
and  indigestion. 

In  both  the  above  forms,  the  pain  is  intermittent,  seldom  lasting 
long,  but  being  of  a  sharp,  piercing  character,  like  that  of  tic  doulou- 
reux. The  pain  of  Me^ims,  ususdiy  begins  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  extends  towaras  the  nose ;  the  parts  being  red  and  sore,  and 
the  eye-ball  tender.  In  Brow  Ague,  pain  and  great  tenderness  cover 
an  entire  half  of  the  head,  comparea  by  the  patient,  sometimes,  to 
^  an  opening  and  shutting  of  the  skull."  It  begins  with  a  creeping 
sensation  over  the  scalp. 

Bhenmatlc  Headaches.  —  These  generally  affect  persons  who  have 
been  subject  to  rheumatism,  and  are  often  brought  on  by  uncovering 
the  head  when  sweating.  The  pain  is  usually  in  the  brow,  the  tem- 
ples, or  the  back  of  the  head,  and  is  dull  and  aching,  —  rather  an 
intense  soreness  than  a  real  pain ;  and  the  painful  part  is  exces- 
sively tender  upon  pressure.  The  skin  is  moist,  but  not  hotter  than 
natural. 

Treatment  —  In  considering  the  treatment,  I  will  take  up  the  same 
order  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  different  forms  of  heaaache. 

Plethoric  Headaches.  —  Not  much  medicine  should  be  taken  for 
these,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  A  diuretic  (317)  may  be  taken  twice  a 
day,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  gentle  physic  at  night,  followed  by  (7) 
in  the  morning.     This  will  generally  eive  great  relief. 

Meat  should  be  taken  but  once  a  aay,  and  the  whole  diet  should 
be  spare,  the  appetite  never  being  fully  satisfied.  All  spirituous 
drinks,  including  distilled  and  fermented,  should  be  let  alone,  and 
coffee  likewise. 

Much  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  The  hair  should 
be  kept  short,  and  the  head  elevated  during  sleep.  Bleeding  at  the 
nose,  when  it  occurs,  must  not  be  too  suddenly  stopped.  . 
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CoDfestiye  HeftdadieSt  —  The  exercise,  diet,  mode  of  sleeping,  etc., 
should  be  the  same  as  in  plethoric  headaches.  In  this  complaint,  there 
is  too  much  blood  in  the  bead,  and  it  inclines  to  stagnate.  The  feet 
and  hands  are  cold ;  and  gloves  and  stockings  of  wool,  and  other  bad 
conductors  of  heat  from  the  body,  must  be  worn. 

Occasionally  a  little  gentle  physic  (319)  is  desirable  to  induce  the 
bowels  to  act  every  day.  If  there  is  great  debility,  iron  (71)  (74)  (74) 
(320)  will  be  required. 

Headache  of  Indif^estioit  —  If  the  pain  come  immediately  after  a 
meal,  and  can  be  traced  to  something  eaten,  an  emetic  (2)  may  b^ 
taken,  if  the  person  be  tolerably  strong.  If  the  pain  come  on  some 
hours  after  eating,  take  rhubarb  and  magnesia  (28)  (14),  or  fluid 
mELgnesia*  When  the  system  is  debilitated,  take  a  warm  draught 
(3^)  in  the  morning  after  a  light  breakfast,  or  twice  a  day,  a  bitter 
with  an  alkali  (323).  K  the  stomach  be  very  irritable,  bismuth,  at 
meal  times  (324)  (324).  When  it  occurs  after  a  debauch,  take  recipe 
325. 

Sick  Headachei  —  When  it  results  from  food  taken,  a  draught  of 
warm  chamomile  tea,  or  a  little  weak  brandy-and-water,  will  generally 
give  relief.  K  the  sickness  continue,  soda  and  water,  with  a  little 
ginger  may  do  well,  or  a  mustard  poultice  upon  the  stomach  (165) 
may  be  required.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  kept  on  the  stomach,  a 
dose  of  physic  (326)  must  be  taken ;  and  if  relief  does  not  come  after 
the  operation  of  this,  give  a  bitter  and  an  aromatic  (327).  The  patient 
must  have  perfect  rest  If  there  be  great  lack  of  tone  in  the  system, 
the  mineral  acids  (328)  (329)  will  be  excellent 

The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated,  as  in  plethoric  and  congestive 
headaches. 

Bilioiis  Headaches.  —  These  are  generally  connected,  more  or  less, 
with  some  affection  of  the  liver. 

During  an  attack,  if  the  suffering  be  great,  attended  by  nausea, 
give  an  emetic  (2).  In  milder  cases,  give  recipe  (321').  If  there  be 
costiveness,  give  recipe  (330)  at  night,  and  (7)  in  the  morning. 

A  few  doses  of  podophyllin,  leptandrin,  etc.  (34)  (36)  (39j,  to  re- 
lieve the  liver  when  the  bile  does  not  flow  fast  enough,  will  diminish 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  attack.  The  fluid  extract  of  dandelion, 
taken  for  some  time,  often  does  good  service. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  and  chiefly  vegetable,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air  must  not  be  omitted.  The  daily  sponge  bath,  with  friction, 
is  excellent 

Nervous  Headachei^  —  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relieve  the 
pain,  and  thie  may  generally  be  accomplished  either  by  preparation 
(331),  or  r332),  or  (333),  or  (88),  or  (93),  or  two  or  three  drops  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  a  spoonful  ot  water,  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

In  simple  nervous  headache,  diet  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  in 
hysterical  cases,  exercise ;  in  headaches  from  exhaustion,  tonics  (81) 
(79)  (63)  (73)  (64)  (61)  (60). 
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Uieiiiiuitio  HeadMhes. —  Take  a  light  diet,  with  bat  little  animal 
food.  Wear  wann  clothing,  and  avoid  expoeure  to  wet  feet  and 
dampness  generallv,  and  go  to  a  mild  climate,  if  convenient. 

When  the  local  pain  is  great,  apply  hot  fomentations,  or  a  stimu- 
lating liniment  (334),  or  a  mustard  poultice,  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  a  little  physic  at  night  (335)  is 
usefuL 
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The  diseases  which  seat  themselves  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  great 
cavity  of  the  chest,  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  attention  for 
the  last  ten  years.  My  practice  in  these  complaints  has  been  large, — 
being  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Provinces.  No  class  of  diseases  from  which  men  suffer  are  more  nu- 
merous than  these,  and  none  have  so  generally  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
profession.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  present  here  a  brief,  practical, 
and  common-sense  view  of  these  complaints,  which  shall  be  of  real 
value  to  the  thousands  of  families,  who,  I  trust,  will  consult  these 
pages. 

Increase  of  Throat  Diseases.  —  A  striking  increase  in  the  number 
of  throat  diseases  has  been  witnessed  within  the  last  few  years.  A 
person  suffering  from  any  of  them  will  find,  on  speaking  of  his  com- 
plaint,  that  a  number  of  his  neighbors  are  afflicted  with  troubles  of  a 
similar  kind.  I  have  thought  that  in  some  of  their  forms  these  dis- 
eases have  fastened  upon  the  throats  of  not  less  than  half  our  popu- 
lation. And  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  the  natural,  and 
if  unmolested,  the  certain  harbingers  of  lung  disecise,  it  is  wise  to 
make  a  note  of  the  above  fact.  As  I  shall  describe  them  in  the  nasal 
cavities,  the  pharynx,  the  fauces,  etc.,  they  all  have  a  natural  proclivity 
downwards.  From  these  upper  cavities  they  pass,  by  one  short  step, 
into  the  larynx, — the  cavity  where  the  voice  is  formed, — and  then, 
by  another  equally  stiort  and  easy  stage,  into  the  body  of  the  wind- 
pipe. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  their  progress  is  always  from  the 
upper  breathing  passages  downward,  and  never  from  the  lower  pas- 
sages upward.  They  afford  a  parallel  to  the  order  of  progression  in 
the  moral  world,  in  which  evil  tendencies  are  toward  a  lower  depth. 

A  mistake  Corrected. — Before  describing  the  several  diseases  which 
belong  to  this  familv,  I  wish  to  correct  the  mistake  which  so  generally 
classes  them  all  under  the  term  Bronchitis. 

They  all  consist  in  a  simple  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  either 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  several  cavities  to  be  spoken  of, 
or  of  the  small  glands  or  ^follicles  connected  with  that  membrane;  and 
each  disease  takes  its  name  from  its  particular  location.  Thus,  the 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  or 
pharynx,  is  called  Pharyngitis.     Liflammation  in  the  top  of  the  wind- 
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pipe,  or  larynx,  is  Laryngitis.  In  the  windpipe,  or  trachea,  it  ia  TVo- 
dtUia.  In  the  bronchi^  tubes,  it  is  BronchUia.  As  the  bronchial 
tabes  exist  nowhere  except  in  the  Inngs,  below  the  division  of  the 
windpipe,  there  caa  be  no  Bronchitis  in  the  throat.  NeverUieless,  it 
is  the  same  disease  witii  Laryngitis  and  Pharyngitis,  and  difTers  from 
them  only  in  being  in  a  more  dangerons  place. 

As  the  windpipe  descends  into  the  chest,  it  divides  below  the  top 
of  the  breast  bone  into  two  branches,  one  going  into  the  right,  the 
other  into  the  left  lung.  These  brancheu  divide  and  subdivide  very 
minntely,  and  send  their  ranufications  into  every  part  of  the  pulmon- 
ary  tiasae.     Thus  sitaated,  Meckel  has  comparea  the  windpipe  to  a 


hollow  tree  with  the  top  tamed  downward, — the  larynx  and  trachea 
representing  the  trunk,  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  their  innameia- 
ble  subdivisions,  the  branches  and  twigs.     (Fig.  83.) 

If  the  reader  will  now  anderstand  that  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
this  bronchial  tree  are  hollow  thron^ont,  and  lined  with  a  delicate 
and  smooth  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  diseases  to  be  described 
are  inflammations  either  npon  this  membrane  or  the  small  glands 
connected  with  it,  causing  swelling,  redness,  unhealthy  discharges, 
roughness,  etc.,  be  will  have  a  good  gener&l  idea  of  them. 

Nasal  CatarTh. 

I  TAKE  these  diseases  in  the  order  of  their  location.  Nasal  Catarrh 
consists  in  inflammation,  which  begins  behind  and  a  little  above  the 
'  veil  of  the  palate,  and  extends  npwud  from  thence  into  the  nose.     It 


is  an  exceedingly  troublesome  complaint,  and  afflicts  great  nambers. 
It  passes  under  the  name  of  Catarrh  in  the  Head. 
.  The  inflammation  is  not  confined  to  the  nasal  cavities.  It  extends 
frequently  to  the  air  cavities,  called  cmtrums  and  sinuses^  which  cover 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  face,  and  extend  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead.  Persons  sometimes  feel  as  if  their  whole  face  were  involved 
in  the  disease,  and  were  almost  in  a  state  of  rottenness,  —  so  great  is 
the  amount  of  matter  discharged  from  the  head.  Such  free  discharges 
cannot  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  that  all  the  air  cavities  in  the 
face  are  lined  with  the  same  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  noee, 
and  that  they  all  communicate  with  the  nasal  cavities. 

The  ''horn  ail,"  among  cattle,  is  a  similar  inflammation  of  the 
inner  surface  of  boms;  and  the  ''horse  distemper"  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  is  much  the 
same  disease  with  our  catarrh  in  the  head. 

The  catarrh  often  creates  a  perpehuU  desire  to  swcUlaWy  and  gives 
the  feeling,  as  patients  express  it,  "  o^  (^  something'  were  sticking  in  the 
tipper  part  of  the  throat!^ 

When  the  inflammation  has  existed  a  long  time^  and  ulceration  has 
taken  place,  puriform  matter  is  secreted,  and  drops  down  into  the 
throat,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  Indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  distressing  features  of  the  complaint,  as  this  matter  oA;en 
descends  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantities,  causine;  frequent  vom- 
iting;, and  a  general  derangement  of.  the  health.  Many  times  the 
suflerer  can  only  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  Upon  nsing  in  the 
morning  a  great  eflbrt  is  required  to  clear  the  head  and  the  extreme 
upper  part  of  the  throat  There  is  occasionally  a  feeling  of  pressure 
and  tightness  across  the  upper  part  of  the  nose ;  and  the  base  of  the 
brain  sometimes  suffers  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  headache,  vertigo, 
and  confusion.  The  smell  is  frequently  destroyed,  and  sometimes 
the  taste.  The  inflammation  sometimes  gets  into  the  eustachian 
tubes,  the  mouths  of  which  are  behind  and  a  little  above  the  veil  of 
the  palate,  and  extends  up  the  lining  membrane  to  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  causing  pain  or  deafness,  and  occasionally  both.  In  addition  to 
this  catalogue  of  evils,  there  is  often  added  inflammation  and  elon- 
gation of  the  uvula  or  soft  palate. 


Treatment.  —  The  following  is  a  fair  illustration  of  my  mode  of 
treatment: 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1852,  Mr. ,  of  this  city,  came  under 

treatment  for  a  bad  case  of  catarrh  in  the  head,  complicated  with 
follicular  disease  of  the  pharynx,  or  upper  part  of  the  throat  In 
addition  to  nearly  all  the  symptoms  mentionea  above,  he  had  a  stench 
from  the  nose  exceedingly  offensive  to  all  about  him.  So  much  had 
the  disease  worn  upon  him  that  he  had  become  bilious,  sallow,  de- 
jected, and  low  in  strength  and  flesh.  When  it  is  said  that  to  all 
this  were  added  a  cough  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  insidious  ap- 
proaches of  hectic,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  his  friends  saw  the 
most  serious  results  impending,  even  though  assured  by  me  that  the 
disease  had  not  yet  taken  firm  hold  of  his  lungs.     The  .first  thing 
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done  for  him  was  to  cut  off  the  uvula.  Five  days  after,  I  began  to 
bathe  the  whole  nasal  cavity,  three  times  a  week,  with  a  shower 
syringe,  by  pushing  the  smooth  bulb  up  behind  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
and  throwing  instantaneously  a  most  delicate  shower  of  meaicated 
fluid  up  both  sides  of  the  septum.  The  upper  part  of  the  throat  was 
likewise  bathed  by  the  use  of  a  shower  syringe  made  expressly  for 
that  part,  and  the  larynx,  or  place  where  the  voice  is  formed,  by  a 
long,  bent  instrument  made  to  reach  this  part  of  the  throat.  The 
solution  used  consisted  of  half  a  dram  of  ciystals  of  nitrate  of  silver 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  soft  water. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  powder  was  inhaled  once  a  day  with  the  powder 
inhaler.  In  this  way  the  nasal  cavities  and  throat  were  kept  cleansed, 
and  the  articles  used  gradually  subdued  the  inflammation,  setting  up 
a  new  and  healthful  action  in  place  of  the  diseased  one.  The  stom- 
ach was  relieved  of  the  offensive  matter  which  had  daily  and  nightly 
gone  down  into  it,  and  the  system  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  its  ab^rp- 
tion.  The  great  danger  which  threatened  the  lungs,  and  which  would 
soon  have  been  realized  in  their  destruction,  passed  away.  The  skin 
gradually  assumed  its  proper  color;  the  appetite,  flesh,  spirits,  and 
strength  came  back,  and  Mr.  B.  has  been  since  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  pursuing  his  business  cheerfully. 

When  the  above  treatment  fails,  as  it  does  occasionally,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  changing  the  solution,  using,  sometimes,  a  weak  solution 
of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  twenty  drops  to  an  ounce  of  water.  In 
other  cases,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  serves  a  good  purpose.  A 
dilution  of  the  tincture  of  arnica  flowers  is  a  preparation  of  some 
value  in  these  cases.  There  are  other  preparations,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using.  I  will  add,  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  powder,  snuffed  once  a  day,  a  pinch  at  a  time,  is  far 
more  successful  than  any  other  Tiwff  ever  made. 

Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx. — Pharyngitis. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  throat, 
or  all  that  part  which  can  be  seen  when  the  mouth  is  stretehed  open. 
It  causes  a  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  part,  which 
is  deep  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  This 
complaint  is  generally  connected  with  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe ; 
and  since  the  treatment  is  the  same,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what 
next  foUows. 

Clergjmen's  Sore  Throat. — Follicular  Pharyngitis. 

This  disorder  made  its  appearance  in  this  country  in  1830,  and  the 
attention  of  the  profession  was  first  dmwn  to  it,  a«  a  distinct  disease^ 
in  1832.  Some  have  supposed  its  origin  to  have  had  a  hidden  con- 
nection with  the  epidemic  influenza,  which  spread  over  the  civilized 
world  in  1830,  and  affected  all  classes  of  persons ;  but  this  is  only 
conjecture.  In  its  early  developments  it  attracted  notice  chiefly  by 
its  visitations  upon  the  throats  of  the  clergy.     Hence  its  popular 


name  of  Clergymet/s  Sore  TJiraoL  It  was  soon  found,  however,  to 
attack  all  classes  of  persons  indiscriminately,  whether  engaged  in  any 
calling  which  required  a  public  exercise  of  the  voice  or  otherwise,  it 
was  noticed  more  by  public  speakers  and  singers,  on  account  of  the 
greater  inconvenience  it  gave  thenL 

The  disease  consists  in  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  fol- 
licles, or  glands  connected  with  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  throat  and  windpipe.  The  office  of  these  little  glands  is  to  secrete 
a  fluid  to  lubricate  the  air  passages.  When  inflamed,  they  spread  an 
acrid,  irritating  fluid  over  surrounding  parts,  which  excites  inflamma- 
tion in  them.  Hence  a  general  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  or  pharyngitis,  usually  attends  the  follicular  disease,  and  I 
shall  speak  of  the  two  together.  This  inflammation  of  the  glands 
and  the  membrane,  being  neglected,  as  it  generally  is,  lingers  on  from 
month  to  month,  or  from  year  to  year,  making  in  some  cases  slow 
progress,  in  others  more  rapid,  —  made  a  little  worse  and  its  step 
slightly  quickened  by  every  fresh  cold,  and  finally  results  in  ulcera- 
tion. The  expectoration  thenceforward  becomes  puriform,  and  finally 
undistinguishable  from  that  of  consumption,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  which  the  patient  finally  dies.  Indeed,  before  its  nature  was 
understood  by  the  profession,  it  was  considered  the  most  fatal  form 
of  consumption,  because  it  could  be  aflected*  only  in  a  very  small 
degree,  if  at  all,  by  medicines  taken  into  the  general  system. 

Inflammation  of  Mucous  Membrane  and  Glands  of  Larynx. 

Follicular  Laryngitis. 

A  FEW  strong  and  beautifully  formed  cartilages  unite  to  form  a 
curious  and  convenient  box  or  cavity  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe, 
called  the  larynx.  Across  this  enclosure  are  stretched  two  remark- 
able cords,  caUed  the  vocal  ligaments.  They  are  from  half  to  three 
quarters  oif  an  inch  in  length,  and  arc  rendered  more  or  less  tense  by 
the  small  muscles  with  which  they  are  connected.  Just  above  these 
cords  are  two  cavities,  which,  with  the  ligaments,  act  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  voice.  Here  is  produced  the  sounds  which 
is  modified  and  articulated  by  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  nasal  cav- 
ities. 

When  disease  reaches  this  cavity,  and  the  fluid  secreted  to  lubricate 
these  cords  becomes  acrid,  the  voice,  from  this  and  other  causes,  is 
made  hoarse ;  and  when,  at  length,  these  ligaments  are  altered  in 
structure  by  inflammation  and  ulceration,  the  voice  suflers  a  gradual 
extinction.  I  have  treated  a  large  number  suflering  entire  loss  of 
voice,  and  am  happy  to  say  it  has  been  generally  restored,  where  the 
lungs  have  not  been  involved  in  the  disease.  There  is  often  also  a 
little  sensitiveness,  or  even  soreness,  in  some  cases,  in  the  region  of  , 
the  larynx,  which  may  be  felt  by  pressing  upon  that  prominence  in 
front  of  the  throat,  called  Adam's  apple. 


Inflammation  in  the  Windpipe. — Tracheitis. 

This  complaint  and  the  one  preceding  it  differ  only  in  their  locality 
from  those  described  in  the  upper  cavities ;  and  they  are  more  alarm- 
ing, because  two  removes  nearer  the  citadel  of  life.  Happily,  we  know 
that  the  seat  of  these  diseases  may  be  easily  reached,  and  we  have  a 
shower  syringe,  constructed  by  me  in  1849,  so  arranged  as  to  pour 
the  remedial  agent  directly  upon  them,  without  any  lacerating  dis- 
turbance of  the  parts. 

Symptoms*  —  The  approach  of  these  disorders  is  often  so  insidious 
as  hardly  to  attract  notice,  —  sometimes  for  months,  or  even  years, 
giving  no  other  evidence  of  their  presence  than  the  annoyance  of 
something  in  the  throat  to  be  swallowed  or  hawked  up,  —  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus,  and  a  sense  of  wearisomeness  and  loss 
of  power  in  the  throat,  after  public  speaking,  singing,  or  reading 
aloud.  At  length,  upon  the  taking  of  a  severe  cold,  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic  influenza,  or  of  an  unexplained  tendency  of  disiease 
to  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  the  throat  of  the  patient  suddenly 
becomes  sore,  its  secretions  are  increased  and  rendered  more  viscid, 
the  voice  grows  hoarse,  the  difficulty  of  speaking  is  aggravated,  and 
what  was  only  an  annoyance,  becomes  an  affliction,  and  a  source  of 
alarm  and  danger.  These  diseases  clearly  belong  to  the  family  of 
consumption,  and  need  early  attention* 

CaiueSt— >-It  is  amusing  to  reflect  upon  the  theories  which  writers 
were  in  the  habit  of  constructing,  a  few  years  since,  to  account  for 
the  throat  affection  among  the  clergy.  It  was  attributed  by  some  to 
speaking  too  often,  by  others  to  speaking  too  loud.  One  class  of 
writers  thought  it  arose  from  high,  stiff  neck-stocks ;  another,  from  a 
strain  of  voice  on  the  Sabbath  to  which  it  was  not  accustomed  on 
other  days. 

The  cause  lies  deeper  than  any  of  these  trifling  things.  As  it  con- 
cerns ministers,  it  may  generally  be  expressed  in  two  words,  —  labor, 
anxiety. 

The  clerical  order  are  placed  just  where  they  feel  the  force  of  the 
high-pressure  movements  of  the  age.  They  are  the  only  class  of 
recognized  instructors  of  adult  men,  and  are  obliged  to  make  great 
exertions  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  position.  The  extremely  trying 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  often  placed,  too,  in  these  exciting 
times,  by  questions  which  arise  and  threaten  to  rupture  and  destroy 
their  parishes,  weigh  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  and  greatly  depress 
the  vital  powers.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the  fickle  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  shifting,  ftigitive  character  of  a  clergyman's 
dwelling  place,  and  the  consequent  liability  to  poverty  and  want  to 
which  himself  and  fiunily  are  exposed,  we  have  a  list  of  depressing 
causes  powerftilly  predisposing  to  any  form  of  disease  which  may 
prevaiL 

It  will  be  pardoned  me,  I  think,  if  I  suggest  here,  that  the  nature 
of  a  clergyman's  calling  is  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  he  some- 
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tiines  carries  hiinself  with  too  mnch  sedateo^ss,  keeps  himself  too 
much  braced  up,  and  does  not  allow  himself  hours  enough  of  that 
cheerful,  light-hearted  abandon,  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
every  sedentary  man  of  mental  habits.  The  hard-thinking  and  hard- 
working minister,  who  will  retain  his  health,  and  save  his  throat,  must 
have  some  moments,  at  least,  when  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  his 
office  are  lifted  up  from  his  soul,  and  he  becomes,  for  the  hour,  the 
jocund,  playful  boy  of  earlier  days.  How  far  he  can  consistently 
relax  and  let  himself  down,  or  in  my  tiew  of  the  matter,  raise  him- 
self up  to  the  simplicity  and  mirth  of  childhood,  he  alone  can  be  the 
Judge.  As  a  physician,  I  prescribe;  as  a  minister,' he  must  decide 
how  far  my  prescription  can  be  followed. 

Readiiif  Sennons.  ^^  There  is  one  practice,  which,  though  it  has 
not  much  to  do  with  inducif^  this  disease,  does  frequently  aggravate 
it  when  once  established ;  I  mean  the  habit  of  reading  sermons  from 
manuscripts, -— especially  when  it  is  done  in  a  sort  of  mechanical 
way.  Every  person  who  has  suffered  from  throat  ail,  has  doubtless 
noticed  that  to  read  aloud,  for  half  an  hour,  from  a  book,  occasions 
more  fatigue  and  irritation  in  the  throat  than  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, in  the  same  tones,  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  reason  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  mind  conceives  the  thought  in  season  for  the 
organs  of  speech  to  fall  into  a  natural  attitude,  and  utter  it  with  ease. 
The  two  work  harmoniously  together,  —  the  instruments  of  articula- 
tion following  the  mind,  and  easily  and  naturally  uttering  its  concep- 
tions. Whereas  in  the  case  of  reading,  the  mind  itself  is,  at  least 
partially,  ignorant  of  what  is  coming  until  it  is  just  upon  it,  so  that 
the  organs  of  speech,  being  warned  of  what  is  to  be  done  only  at 
the  moment  their  service  is  required,  do  their  work  under  a  perpetual 
surprise  and  constraint.  The  difference  is,  in  some  respects,  like  that 
between  walking  freely  at  large,  without  regard  to  where  the  feet  are 
put  down,  and  being  obliged  to  step  exactly  in  the  footprints  of  some 
traveller  who^  has  gone  before.  In  the  latter  case,  the  muscles  tire 
much  sooner,  because  they  work  in  fetters. 

I  have  thus  spoken  particularly  of  the  clergy,  though  it  is  not  by 
any  means  they  only,  but  all  classes  of  people  who  are  afflicted  with 
this  dangerous  malady. 

These  diseases  often  begin  with  a  cold.  But  colds  are  seldom 
taken  except  when  the  nervous  system  is  depressed,  so  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  to  be  traced  back  to  the  same  cause  which  I  have  assigned  to 
catarrhal  or  throat  complaints  themselves. 

These  Ccmiplaliitd  Worse  at  Nifht-— It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  all 
these  complaints,  and  many  others,  are  worse  during  the  night  This 
is  easily  explained  when  we  remember  that  the  atmosphere  has  the 
least  amount  of  electricity  in  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  the  first  minimum  atmospheric  pressure,  which  happens 
twice  a  day,  occurs  not  far  from  the  same  hour.  From,  three  to  four 
in  the  mornings  therefore^  the  nerve'power  sinks  to  its  lowest  ebb  ;  and 
those  diseases  which  owe  their  existence  to  anxiety,  overwork,  eta^ 
suffer,  at  this  time,  their  greatest  daily  aggravation.    Death  occurs. 
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too,  more  often  during  these  hours,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
twenty-four. 

Treatment* — Some  years  ago  these  diseases  were  thought  to  be 
incurable ;  and  by  all  tne  appliances  of  medical  art  then  known,  they 
were  so.  But  time  has  brought  a  successful  method  of  treatment,  as 
well  as  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  nature. 

This  treatment  consists  in  what  is  called  topical  medication,  or  the 
applying  of  the  medicine  directly  to  the  diseased  part  The  medici- 
nal agent  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  is  a  solution  of 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  substance  is  not,  however,  adapted 
to  6t;ef^  case,  —  other  articles  succeeding  better  in  some  instances. 
Modem  chemistry  has  given  us  a  variety  of  agents  from  which  the 
Wilful  phystcian  may  select  a  substitute,  should  the  nitrate  of  silver 
feiL 

The  operation  of  applying  this  and  other  substances  to  the  air 
passages,  is  a  delicate  one,  requiring  tact  and  experience.  Surgeons 
bad  supposed  it  an  anatomical  impossibility  to  introduce  an  instru- 
ment into  the  larynx ;  but  this  has  been  practically  demonstrated  to 
be  a  great  mistaka 

Instnimeiris. —  The  instrument  devised  and  used  by  Dr.  Horace 
Green  is  a  piece  of  whalebone,  bent  at  one  end,  to  which  is  attached 
a  small,  round  piece  of  sponge.  This,  dipped  in  the  solution,  is  dex- 
terously introduced  into  the  laryngeal  cavity,  and  applied  directly  to 
the  diseased  part. 

I  formerly  used  this  instrument  myself,  and  am  happy  to  know, 
tlyt  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  was  generally  successful.  Yet 
where  the  larvnx  was  highly  inflamed,  with  a  swollen  and  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  epiglottis  and  lips  of  the  glottis,  I  am  sure  I  some- 
times had  the  singular  powers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  put  at  defiance 
by  an  irritation  evidently  produced  by  the  sponge  of  the  probang. 
Upon  its  introduction,  in  such  cases,  the  parts  contract  upon  and 
cling  to  it,  and  suffer  aggravated  irritation,  almost  laceration,  upon 
its  withdrawal,  however  carefully  effected. 

Laryngeal  Shower  Sfyrtnget — Such  defects  in  the  probang  led  me 
.to  contrive  an  instrument,  which  I  call  a  Laryngeal  Shower  Syringe, 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  syringe,  the  barrel  and  piston  of  which  are  made 
of  glass,  silver,  or  gold,  as  may  be  desired.  To  this  is  attached  a 
small  tube,  made  of  silver  or  gold,  long  enough  to  reach  and  enter 
the  throat,  and  bent  like  a  probang,  with  a  globe  or  bulb  at  the  end, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pierced  with  very 
minute  bc^es,  which  cover  a  zone  around  the  cenli^e  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

This  silver  bulb  I  daily  introduce  into  highly  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated larynges,  generally  without  any  kno^edge  of  its  presence  on 
the  part  61  the  patient,  until  the  contain'ed  solution  is  discharged. 
The  instrument,  being  charged,  is  carried  to  the  proper  place,  when  a 
delicately  quick  pressure  upon  the  piston  causes  very  fine  streams  to 
flow  through  the  holes  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  shower,  and  all  sides 
of  the  walk  of  the  larynx  are  instantaneously  bathed. 
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How  Introdaced*  —  The  introduction  of  this  inBtroment  into  the 
larynx  is  easy.  Upon  the  approach  of  any  foreign  substance,  the 
epiglottis  instinctively  drops  down  upon  the  entrance  to  the  larynxi 
guarding  it  against  improper  intrusions.  It  has  been  found,  howeveri 
that  when  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  firmly  depressed,  this  cartilage 
cannot  obey  its  instinct,  but  stands  erect,  its  upper  edge  generally 
rising  into  view.  Availing  himself  of  this,  the  surgeon  has  only  to 
depress  the  tongue  with  a  spatula,  bent  at  right  angles,  so  that  the 
left  hand  holding  it  mav  drop  below  the  chin  out  of  the  way,  and  as 
the  epiglottis  rises  to  view,  slip  the  ball  of  the  instrument  over  its 
upper  edge,  and  then  with  a  quick  yet  gentle  motion,  carry  it  down' 
ward  Sind  forwardy  and  the  entrance  is  made.  I  have  often  admixed 
the  faithfulness  of  this  epiglottic  sentinel^  who,  when  overborne  by 
superior  force,  stands  bolt  upright,  and  compels  us  to  enter  the  sacred 
temple  of  speech  directly  over  his  head! 

Pharyngeal  Shower  Syrlng^e.  —  For  washing  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  I  construct  the  instrument  with  a  straight  tube,  with  holes 
over  the  outer  end  of  the  globe,  and  extending  to  the  centre.  This 
washes  instantaneously  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  but  does  not  throw 
the  solution  back  upon  the  tongue.  Its  main  advantage  over  the 
probang  is,  that  it  bathes  every  part  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  in- 
stantaneously, and  does  not  subject  the  patient  to  the  coughmg  and 
gagging  which  follow  the  slower  and  rougher  process  of  drawing  the 
sponge  from  side  to  side  across  the  cavity  of  the  throat 

Nasal  Shower  Syrlnf^^ —  Inflammations  in  the  back  passas^es  to  the 
nose,  called  catarrh  in  the  head,  have  been  almost  inaccessible  by  afty 
reliable  healing  agent,  and  consequently  incurable.  The  probang 
could  only  reach  a  short  distance,  and  occasioned  great  suffering.  I 
have  had  a  syringe  constructed  with  the  tube  bent  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  the  globe,  very  small,  pierced  with  a  few  fine 
holes  at  the  upper  end.  Carrying  this  globe  up  behind  the  velum 
palati,  with  a  single  injection  I  wash  both  passages  clear  through.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  curing  a  large  number  of  bad  cases,  of  many 
years'  standing,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  patients. 

About  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  physicians  who  have  examined 
these  instruments,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  all  who  have 
used  them,  think  them  much  better  than  the  probang.  As  to  patients, 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  who  will  allow  the  sponge  to  be  used  after  try- 
ing both. 

Have  Superseded  the  Proban;.  —  In  my  own  practice  the  syringes 
have  superseded  the  probang  altogether.  My  reasons  may  be  briefly 
stated.  I  have  already  said  there  is  less  irritation  produced  A  piece 
of  sponge  drawn  over  an  inflamed  surface,  especially  when  clung  to 
by  the  irritated  and  quiveiing  parts,  must  necessarily,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  disease.  To  this  consideration 
add  the  comfort  of  the  patient  during  the  operation.  It  is  so  quickly 
and  delicately  done  with  the  syringe,  that  it  is  scarcely  known  when 
the  act  is  performed.     The  straight  syringe  does  not  touch  the  throat 
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at  alL  On  toaching  the  probang  to  the  throat,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
unites  with  the  mneuB  upon  the  sur&ce,  instantly  covering  the  sponge 
with  an  albuminous  pemcle,  something  like  that  which  lines  the  shell 
of  an  egg,  preventing,  in  a  degree,  the  further  pressing  out  of  the 
solution,  and  rendering  its  contacts  with  other  parts  of  the  surface 
comparatively-  powerless.  For  this  reason,  the  sponge  pushed  down 
into  an  ulcerated  bronchus,  as  Dr.  Green  recommends,  must  be 
utterly  valueless  as  a  remedial  agent  Mopping,  as  it  does  in  its 
whole  course,  a  larynx  and  trachea,  lined  in  some  cases  vrith  puriform 
matter,  and  generally  with  mucus,  every  inch  of  its  descent  doubles 
the  gravity  of  this  objection.  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  that  in  apply- 
ing the  remedy  to  an  ulcerated  larynx,  the  sponge  cauterizes  the 
healthy  parts  above,  in  its  descent,  and  thus  unfits  itself  for  doing 
much  for  the  diseased  par^ ;  whereas  the  syringe  retains  its  solution 
till  it  reaches  the  affected  place,  and  then  pours  a  clean  shower  di- 
rectly upon  it,  and  upon  no  other  part. 

Considering  these  manifest  advantages  of  the  syringes,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  any  physician  should  still  use  the  probang,  —  especially  as 
one  of  these  instruments,  the  Nasal  Syringe,  accomplishes  an  object 
which  the  probang  cannot  effect  at  all,  not  even  in  a  rough  way.  I 
have  wondered,  too,  how  any  parent  can  allow  a  child,  suffering  with 
croup,  to  be  tormented  by  having  a  sponge  pushed  down  its  throat, 
when  a  syringe  would  give  it  so  much  less  paiiL 

The  l4md<Hi  Lancet  —  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  that  in 
August,  1852,  I  put  a  neat  set  of  these  Syringes  into  a  package,  with 
one  of  my  Tonsil  Instruments,  and  sent  them  as  a  present  to  the 
editors  of  the  London  Lancet,  accompanied  b^  a  brief  note,  expressed 
in  as  civil  language  as  I  could  command,  askmg  them  to  accept  my 
small  ofieiing  to  the  profession  in  England,  and  if  they  deemed  the 
instruments  of  any  value,  to  make  them  known.  Seven  months 
passed,  and  no  private  note  acknowledged  their  reception.  In  April, 
1853,  the  Lancet  contained  an  article  under  the  head  of  ^  New  Inven- 
tions," which  began  by  describing  Dr.  Green's  Probang,  then  ^  Dr.  Ira 
Warren's  Shower  Syringes,  three  in  number,  very  neatly  made,  and 
contained  in  a  neat  case,"  and  lastly,  ^  Mr.  Coxeter's  Laryngeal 
Shower  Syringe,"  which  they  pronounced  the  most  convenient  of  alL 

From  reading  this  article  in  the  Lancet,  no  one  would  infer  that 
either  of  the  above  syringes  had  any  claim  to  paternity  of  the  other. 
Dr.  Ira  Warren's  lesidenci^  or  even  that  he  was  an  American,  could 
not  be  learned  from  the  article.  And  yet  the  facts  are,  that  the  editors 
put  my  syringes  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coxeter,  who  employed  the 
seven  months  of  their  silence  in  getting  up  a  miserable  imitation  of 
mine,  which  the  editors  call  his  inventiony — saying  nothing  about  his 
having  stolen  it  from  me,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  abused  private 
confidence  in  helping  do  it 

The  distal  extremity  of  Mr.  Coxeter's  instrument  is  flattened  from 
side  to  side.  If  the  globe  is  retained  and  flattened,  any  mechanic  can 
see  that  it  cannot  be  as  easily  insinuated  into  the  larynx  as  a  perfect 
sphere.     If  the  sphere  is  wholly  removed,  as  the  cut  in  the  Lancet 
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seems  to  indicate,  then  the  point  b  too  shaxpi  and  no  prudent  phjrai* 
cian  woold  risk  the  chances  of  wounding  the  throat  by  its  use.  In 
any  view  of  the  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  reason  for  the  alter- 
ation than  the  desire  to  appear  to  famish  a  new  instrument,  while  in 
fact  it  is  only  mine  a  little  altered  for  the  worse. 

As  to  the  rubber  bottle  at  the  other  end,  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  the 
purpose  intended.  Its  self-acting  mode  of  charging  the  instrument  is 
alone  sufficient  to  condemn  it  No  sportsman  who  intends  to  bring 
down  his  game,  would  think  of  charging  his  piece  by  some  self- 
acting  machine  which  would  be  liable  to  draw  in  twice  as  much,  or 
twice  as  little  powder  as  he  desired 

Men  who  stand,  like  the  editors  of  the  Ijancet,  at  the  portals  of 
professional  opinion,  should  be  men  of  larse  souls,  who  are  disposed 
to  give  any  new  thought  or  instrument  that  comes  to  them,  clear 
papers  of  ^  safe  conduct,"  to  travel  anywhere,  —  to  fame  or  to 
oblivion, — without  improper  molestation,  especially  without  a  seven 
moniktf  imprisonment 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  boats,  locomo- 
tives, farming  implements,  several  kinds  of  machinery,  surgical  in- 
struments, eto^  the  Americans  are  in  advance  of  the  EngUsh.  While 
it  is  clear  that  the  latter  are  slow  to  acknowledge  this,  I  did  not  sup^ 
pose  any  respectable  Englishman  would  resort  to  anything  deceptive, 
with  a  view  to  appropriate  what  belongs  on  this  side  the  water. 

Several  parties  in  this  country  have  got  tip  imitations  of  these 
syringes,  and  have  made  them- 


selves liable  for  damages  under 
the  patent ;  but  they  are  persons 
of  little  or  no  responsibility,  and 
I  have  not  as  yet  brought  the 
law  to  bear  upon  them.  Those 
who  purchase  and  use  these  imi- 
tations, should  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  also  liable  for  damages, 
as  they  lie  in  a  case. 


Fio.  M. 


[Paienied  Deotmber  6, 1853.] 


Figure  84  lepreaents  theae  ayringes 


Hode  of  Ilsingt  —  !rhe  glass  barrel  and  piston  of  my  instruments 
are  delicate,  but  they  need  not  be  broken.  I  handle  them  with  the 
same  ease  that  I  do  a  spoon  in  feeding  myself,  and  not  in  a  very  dis- 
similar wav.  The  last  three  fingers  are  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
barrel,  with  the  thumb  on  the  upper  side*-- the  index  finger  being 
poised  over  the  end  of  the  piston,  ready  to  arive  it  home  at  the  proper 
instant  The  motion  of  the  piston  should  be  quickj  so  as  to  cause 
the  streams  to  leap  out  in  jets ;  yet  delicaie^  that  they  may  not  im- 
pinge with  too  much  force  upon  the  diseased  surfaces. 

They  should  be  rinsed  with  water  immediately  after  being  used. 
But  even  with  this  precaution,  a  small  residuum  of  the  nitrate  re- 
mains and  crystallizes,  and  after  a  time  partially  closes  the  holes. 
They  must  then  be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

When  the  silver  tube  becomes  detached  from  the  glass,  it  may  be 
fastened  on  with  common  sealing  wax;  first  melting  the  wax  and 
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sticking  it  around  the  glass ;  then  heating  the  silver  over  a  lamp,  and 
pressing  it  on. 

« 

ABHNUit  of  Solution  to  be  Used.  —  The  amount  of  solution  to  be 
used  should  be  small.  Half  a  dram  is  enough.  The  piston  of  the 
flange  need  be  drawn  up  only  from  an  eighth  to  a  third  of  an 
inch.  Strangling  is  not  often  produced  by  these  operations ;  but  to 
make  its  prevention  still  more  sure,  let  the  patient  be  directed  to  fill 
the  lungs  with  a  long  inspiration  while  the  operator  is  depressing  the 
tongue. 

gtrenfth  of  Solntioii* — The  strength  of  the  solution  in  ordinary 
cases  of  chronic  folliculitis,  etc.,  should  g-enerallp  be  about  forty  grains 
of  the  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  But 
in  all  aaUe  diseases  of  the  air  passages,  it  should  be  considerably 
stronger,  —  varying  firom  one  to  two  drams.  A  preparation  of  this 
strength  is  powerfully  antiphlogistic  and  sedative.  In  those  cases  of 
chronic  disease,  where  the  inflammation  is  of  a  low  mde,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  in  a  relaxed,  atonic  condition,  looking  either 
sodden  and  pale,  or  of  a  dark  color,  like  the  cut  surface  of  beef,  some 
days  exposed  to  the  air  (as  is  often  the  case  in  throats  of  literary  dys- 
peptics), then  a  solution  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  is 
sufficient.  This  strength  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  well  suited  to 
throats  in  such  condition,  but  would  be  if^rious  in  high  grades  of 
inflammation.  Catarrh  in  the  head  general^  requires  only  about  this 
strength.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  topical  mode  of  treating  thjroat  aflec- 
tions  has  been  in  some  places  injured,  in  the  public  estimation,  by  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  in  choos^- 
iogthe  strength  of  bis  solution. 

To  determine  the  proper  frequency  of  the  operation,  also  requires 
judgment  and  experience.  In  an  ordinary  case  of  chronic  disease, 
the  treatment  may  .begin  by  showering  the  throat  once  a  day  for  a 
week.  Then  the  operation  should  be  repeated  three  times  a  week, 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ;  then  twice  a  week,  and  at  last  once  a 
week. 

Attendant  IMseoses. — Among  the  persons  I  am  treating  for  diseases 
of  the  air  passages,  many  are  dyspeptic  and  sufler  with  depression  of 
spirits.  So  often  does  this  symptom  present  itself,  that  I  regard  it  as 
almost  one  of  the  f>ecaliarities  of  throat  disease.  Persons  thus  de« 
pressed  generally  have  the  dark  and  dingy  look  of  the  face  which 
indicates  functional  derangement  of  the  liver.  They  are  often  ema- 
ciated, nervous,  hypochondriacal,  irritable  in  temper,  and  are  ex- 
hausted by  an  excessive  secretion  of  urea.  The  urine  of  such  per- 
sons is  always  add,  and  loaded  v^Uh  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

An  explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  attempted,  by  supposing  that 
the  oxycfation  of  carbon  (of  which  these  persons  have  a  superabun- 
dance), imperfectly  accomplished  in  inflamed  respiratory  organs,  is 
vicariously  efiected  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidneys, «- oxalic  acid 
(C2.  02.)  instead  of  carbonic  acid  (C.  02.)  being  the  result 

The  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  octahedral  in  form,  and,  in  the 
field  of  a  good  microscope,  are  beautiful  objects  for  inspection. 
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Lawyers,  cler^men,  stateBmen,  and,  in  general,  those  who  labor 
hard  mentally,  with  bat  little  bodily  exeToise,  and  who  have  a  great 
weight  of  care  resting  on  them,  are  the  persons  who  suffer  most  from 
this  complication.  Generally,  the  inftammatioD  in  the  throat  ia  of  a 
low  grade,  and  most  not  be  treated  with  a  verg  ttrong  solution  (^ 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Of  course  when  these  attendant  diseases  exist,  something  more  is 
needed  than  the  local  treatment  For  the  troubles  just  described,  the 
treatment  for  hypochondria  and  dyspepua  will  be  proper. 

Elongation  of  the  Urnla. 

The  uvula  is  the  small  teat-like  or  pendulous  organ  which  hangs 
down  ^m  the  palatine  arch,  just  over  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
very  apt  to  get  inflamed,  and  its  parts  becoming  relaxed,  it  stietebea 
out  lengthwise,  oo  that  its  lower  extrem- 


ity sometimes  rests  upon   the   tongue. 
(Fig.""     ""       


(Fig.  U5.)  "When  this  happens,  it  flaps 
about,  tMickward  and  forward,  and  to 
the  right  and  left,  —  touching  the  throat 
at  various  points,  and  by  the  tickling 
sensation  product  exciting  a  most  in- 
cessant, uncontrollable,  and  racking 
cough.  Some  of  the  most  distressing 
coughs  I  have  ever  heaFd,  have  been 
proonced  and  kept  up  by  'this  cause 
alone.  Many  a  fatal  consumption  has 
begun  in  this  way.  When  long  in- 
flamed, it  often  get^a  much  out  of  shape, 
being  sometimes  bent  nearly  double. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases,  the  uvula, 
thus  elongated,  may  be  reduced  back  to 
its  nataral  size,  by  an  astringent  gargle, 
composed  of  an  infusion  of  white-oak 
bark,  with  a  little  alum  dissolved  in  it 
(232) ;  but  it  will  generally  stretch  cot 
again  and  again,  upon  the  appearance 
of  any  fresh  cold,  and,  therefore,  the 
only  cert^n  cure  is  to  cut  it  off. 

To  do  this,  take  hold  of  it  with  a  pair 
of  common  forceps,  and  having  stretched 
it  down  a  little,  clip  it  off  above  the 
forceps,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  ^s=>- 

Nearly  the  whole  of  it  should  generally  be  removed.  To  take  off  a 
part  only,  leaves  a  stump,  which  is  often  more  objectionable  than  the 
whole  organ.  Its  removaJ  never  injures  the  speech  in  the  least  In 
many  cases  of  nasal  catarrh,  this  organ  ia  a  sort  of  diseased  centre, 
from  which  the  inflammatory  action  spreads  upward  into  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  no  medicine  or  power  on  earth  can  eflect  a  cure  until 
this  oHending  member  is  snipped  o£ 
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Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Tonsils. — Tansilitis. 

m 

The  tonaib  are  ohiefly  a  collection  or  mass  of  small  mnoous  folli- 
cles or  glands.  They  secrete  a  portion  of  the  fluid  which  keeps  the 
throat  moist. 

There  is  a  dass  of  persons  who  saffer  about  every  winter,  some- 
times oftener,  with  an  attadc  of  acute  inflammation  of  these  glands, 
which  causes  great  sufiering  for  several  days.  The  trouble  begins 
with  a  slight  soreness  and  swelling  in  these  glands,  which  gradiudlv 
increase  until  the  mouth  can  scarcely  be  opened,  and^the  act  of  swal- 
lowing is  attended  with  indescribable  suiierinfi^.  At  length,  in  from 
four  to  ten  days,  an  abscess  forms  and  breaks  m  one  or  both  glands, 
which  produces  immediate  reliefl 

Treatment. — The  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  cut  short  by 
tiimsting  a  lancet  into  the  tonsils,  and  bleeding  them  freely,  and  then 
steaming  them  by  the  inhalation,  by  means  of  an  old  teapot,,  of  the 
steam  of  mullein  leaves  and  hot  water.  But  the  only  cure  is  to  be 
found  bv  cutting  off  the  ton»ls,  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 
This  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  attacks  at  once. 

Tonsils  which  are  subject  to  these  periodical  attacks  of  acute  inflam- 
mation are  always  more  difficult  than  others  to  opemte  upon,  as  they 
ars  almost  invanably  bound  down  very  tight  to  the  throat,  and  cannot 
be  raised  up  for  convenient  excision. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Tonsils. 

In  many  of  the  fallicular  diseases  of  the  throat,  these  glands  are 
affected  by  a  chronic  inflammation,  and  are  found  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  very  much  hardened.  In  such  cases  they  secrete  a  thin, 
unhealthy,  irritating,  fluid,  which  is  spread  over  the  throat,  increasing 
and  perpetuating  its  disease.  Much  of  this  secretion,  finds  its  way 
into  the  stomach,  and  thence  into  the  circulation. 

In  the  throats  of  many  young  persons  and  children,  these  glands 
are  permanently  so  large,  as  nearly  to  fill  the  fauces.  The  respiration 
of  many  children  thus  afflicted,  is  diflicult,  and  when  asleep  they  can 
only  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  The  defective  breathing  of  such 
children  often  occasions  contraction  of  the  chest,  and  thus  lays  the 
foundation  for  oonsimiption.  From  these  diseased  parts,  the  inflam- 
mation often  spreads  upwards,  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  many 
times  enters  the  eustachin  tubes,  causing  deafness  or  pain  in  the  ears. 
Such  children  often  breathe  as  though  they  bad  a  bad  cold  in  the  head. 
Their  health  and  safety  require  an  immediate  attention  to  this  state 
of  things. 

Treatment. — It  is  customary  to  attempt  to  reduce  enlarged  tonsils 
by  astringent  gargles,  by  repeated  applications  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  by  other  remedies,  ana  particularly  by  brushing  them 
over  with  the  tincture  of  iodine.  As  a  general  thing,  these  applica- 
tions are  useless,  ending  in  disappointment     As  with  the  elongated 
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'    Vi>i<*»  '1^  J^.:f  ^_       "  11^  t^in-ninn    7«=5-  TUtlll  "he  T"""", 

.'*w«  jr  v>  i-jf  *x-i^-.ti.,     Cti — ii-f  la-  "at?*   iiaiiKs  ii:-  "i>t 

^fT^Mt  4W*'_  *::<?  o^fwu-.^  can  BPifs  inL     &s  «nir^  a.'a- 

i.ff.  *y^^^  •lO'^iWM  -jut  fO»rrKi£r  itor  ie»  -aiE:  ^»  radirac. 
'  /»r-^/T,f,jj  v>r<i*  |4t£i-J*  it  *o  iT-iijar.  «»  KrasnsV  aj  be 

1  *w»,;j-,  tiik>;  iiy;  ia»itniroeiii  io  lie-  lim  <?r  fcri  kuKi  »e- 
*:  *u%f.  Ut  \it:  ti^prrat^  uana  ;  Okr  the  fcrrrjw  bx  :he  other 
iiiiuilf  tii^n  ttirm^A  me  opoi  biacks.  i=To  lae  raootfa  fif 
'yJt»r  Uriii  \hM  of  ite  tonsU;  tbm  ^idt  tbe  injcnuDnit 
tw;  f'/ff-j/r,  MtA  lifting  the  gland  iq>  tw.i»L«.ii  the  bbdes, 

f.  t\r.tt «  it^w  tTT'-.fmhi  prurtitioDns,  vbo  ^tMoA  outside 
ri  ilmt  thi-y  rriav  ant  wrtfaoat  responsibiih;.  hare  dedaivd 
'(MJM  ff-miliK  folbiw  thi»  operatioa  upon  tbe  toosila.  Their 
•**  lU-iUxitun  are  manifffst  Tbey  have  never  performed 
I,  Hii'J  tiiiv;  not  tbe  ikill  to  do  it  if  tbeywDold.  Tfaev 
liMt  Wtint-  wnoan  persons  who  dread  tbe  operation,  will, 
y  •  iiltyai'iiMri  that  it  is  necesaary,  striTe  to  evade  it  by 
r  ft/Ivicc,  Hiith  practitioners  are  shrewd,  bat  neither 
)«',  'l'hi*y  tW.U:nt  their  own  pnrpoee  in  tbe  end.  I  have 
KhIii  IiiuI  piitir-nts  leave  me  when  this  operation  was 
lli"iii,  Hiid  fiiiitlly  return  and  submit  to  it,  after  nearly 
ivi^s  III  lliu  huiids  of  dishonest  qnacks.     A  few  of  these 
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practitioners  have  taken  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Cimliiltty  of  Throat  INseasek — I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the 
preceding  forms  of  throat  disease,  not  so  much  because  they  have 
been  a  speciality  with  me  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  because  they  pre- 
vail to  a  fearful  extent,  and  are,  in  thousands  of  cases,  but  the  first 
stages  of  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs. 

If  not  connected  with  lung  disease  in  the  begintiingy  my  experience 
in  treating  them  enables  me  to  say,  emphati(^y,  they  are  generally 
curable. 

But  patients  often  put  the  question  to  me,  —  "If  cured,  will  I  ever 
have  the  complaint  again  ?"  My  answer  is, — "  Unless  I  can  plant 
in  your  constitution  a  better  protection  than  your  Maker  put  there  at 
your  creation,  you  will  of  course  be  liable  to  a  second  attack."  But 
then,  where  the  lungs  have  been  entirely  free  from  disease,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  case  of  simple  throat  complaint  relapse  and  become 
dcmgerous  after  proper  treatment  with  the  syringes.  Let  not  those, 
therefore,  who  have  been  benefited,  but  not  entirely  cured  by  this 
treatment,  undervalue  what  has  been  done  for  them.  Even  in  such 
cases,  the  advantage  derived  to  them  amounts  to  just  the  yalue  they 
attach  to — the  continuance  of  life. 

Dangers  of  Delay.  —  In  closing  these  remarks,  let  me  warn  the 
reader  against  the  dangers  of  delay.  Many  of  those  who  finally  seek 
my  services  in  these  complaints,  first  try  all  nostrums,  and  tamper 
with  their  disease  till  the  case  is  either  critical  or  hopeless.  Too 
many  wait  till  they  are  near  enough  to  the  engulfing  whirlpool  to 
hear  it  roar,  before  they  seek  in  any  practicable  way  to  escape  its 
dangers. 

Scarce  a  da^  passes  but  cases  come  into  my  hands  which  at  first 
were  only  a  shght  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  and  might  have  been 
cured  in  a  few  days,  but  which,  from  long  neglect,  has  gradually  crept 
down  the  windpipe,  spread  over  the  widely  distributed  mucous  lining 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  thus  become  curable  only  in  a  partial  de- 
gree, and  after  long  and  tedious  treatment  Hundreds  of  persons  in 
this  dty^and  thousands  in  New  England,  are  now  suffering  from 
slight  attacks  of  this  sort,  who  might  be  rid  of  the  affliction  in  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  but  who  will  either  carelessly  give  it  no  attention  at 
all,  or  resort  to  useless  nostrums,  until  it  has  run  through  its  primary 
stages  and  invaded  the  constitution,  and  will  finally  die  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  pulmonary  disease. 

OaseB  Treated. 

In  July,  1852,  Professor of  W ,  Mass.,  a  distinguished 

teacher  and  composer  of  music,  called  on  me  to  obtain  relief  from 
laryngitis  and  tracheitis,  from  both  of  which  he  was  suffering,  in  con- 
nection with  bronchial  and  pulmonary  irritation.  A  year  previous  to 
this,  his  health  had  suffered  a  geneml  break-down  from  these  com- 
plaints.    He  had  scMreness  in  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  a  severe  cough 
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and  large  expectoration ;  he  had  hoarseness,  with  inability  to  sing ; 
night  sweats ;  emaciation ;  general  debility  and  lowness  of  spirits ; 
in  short,  the  whole  catcdogiie  of  symptoms  which  indicate  impending 
bronchial  consumption.  By  advice  of  physicians  and  friends,  he  went 
to  Europe  and  travelled  extensively.  Finding  no  relief,  he  pushed  on 
to  Africa.  On  reaching  Cairo,  his  disease  showed  the  first  abate- 
ment Remaining  here  a  few  weeks,  he  found  himself,  as  he  thought, 
about  welL  But  on  reaching  Europe,  upon  his  way  home,  his  cough, 
with  all  his  other  bad  symptoms,  returned,  and  after  a  year's  weary 
search  for  health,  he  came  to  the  wharf  at  Boston  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  when  he  left.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that,  disheartened, 
and  expecting  to  die,  he  picked  up  the  Evening  Traveller,  the  first 
paper  that  met  his  eye,  and  saw  an  article  on  throat  diseases,  which 
brought  him  to  my  office.  Fortunately,  before  his  departure  for 
~~  ~  ~  had  bought  a  farm  in  W 


Europe,  Mr. 


I  gave  him  an  in- 


strument, with  the  proper  medicines  to  inhale,  and  directed  him  to 
work  every  day  on  his  farm,  to  the  extent  of  his  physical  ability,  and 
to  come  to  me  three  times  a  week  to  have  the  larynx  and  windpipe 
showered  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  These  directions,  with 
others  relating  to  his  general  health,  he  followed  to  the  letter.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  all  his  bad  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the  following  winter  he  found  himself  nearly 
recovered.  In  accordance  with  my  advice,  however,  he  abstained 
from  professional  labor  until  the  following  spring,  since  which  time 
he  has  pursued  his  calling  diligentiy. 

In  1853,  Mr. ,  a  merchant  of  this  city,  came  to  me  with  two 

enormously  enlarged  and  hardened  tonsils,  with  which  he  had  been 
afflicted  for  a  long  time.  One  of  the  glands  had  been  operated  on  five 
times,  the  other  eleven  times,  by  one  of  our  best  surgeons.  But  the 
old  guillotine  instrument  used  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  either 
gland  to  be  drawn  into  it,  and  only  small  pieces  could  be  shaved  ofE 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  made  no  smaller  by  the  opera- 
tions ;  and  being  often  cut,  they  were  hardened  by  it,  and  had  taken 
a  very  obstinate  form  of  disease,  so  much  so,  that  the  patient,  though 
naturally  a  strong  man,  was  seriously  threatened  with  pulmonary  dis-* 
ease.  He  had  travelled  much  during  the  preceding  summer,  but  was 
in  no  way  improved  by  it.  I  had  a  large  instrument  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  through  which  the  glands  could  be  easily  drawn,  and 
cut  them  both  through  the  centre,  or  root,  removing  one  half.  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  applied  to 
the  throat  three  times  a  week,  for  about  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  the  patient  was  dismissed  well,  and  has  remained  so  to  the 
present  time. 

In  February,  1852,  another  merchant  of  this  city,  Mr.  J.  A- 


came  under  treatment  for  a  well-marked  case  of  follicular  disease, 
with  nasal  catarrh  and  bronchitis.  Indeed,  the  lungs  were  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  prey,  as  a  fine  rattle  was  plainly  distinguishable 
at  the  top  on  both  sides,  and  blood  wajs  raised  at  various  time's. 
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The  nvnla  first  being  excised,  the  whole  throat  and  nasal  cavities 
were  showered  from  two  to  three  times  a  week,  for  two  or  three 
months,  every  bathing  bringing  away,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
treatment,  enormous  quantities  of  tenacious,  ropy  mucus.*  To  this 
treatment^  with  inhalation,  and  constitutional  remedies,  the  disease 
vielded  slowly  but  durely,  and  Mr*  A.  has  a  good  prospect  of  pursuing 
nis  profession  in  comfort  to  old  age. 

In  February,  1857,  I  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  prudence  of 
undertaking  to  get  a  young  man  to  Boston  from  one  of  the  northern 
towns  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  supposed  to  be  rapidly  sinking 
in  consumption.  After  hearing  the  case  described,  I  decided  it  to  he 
a  safe  undertaking.  Though  feeble,  he  came  safely  in  two  days. 
He  had  the  most  incessant,  tearing,  and  destructive  cough,  I  ever 
heard.  The  moment  I  heard  its  peculiar  sound,  I  suspected  the 
source  of  the  trouble;  and,  seatine  him  in  a  chair,  I  opened  his 
mouth,  and  found  the  uvula  enlarged  to  a  size,  and  stretched  down  to 
a  length,  which  I  had  never  witnessed  before.  It  was  lying  down 
upon  the  tongue,  as  in  cut  85,  w^hich  is  a  good  representation  of  it 
Without  giving  him  any  notice,  I  took  the  forceps  and  scissors,  and 
cut  it  o(f,  the  whole  of  it  I  told  him  to  go  to  his  hotel,  and  come 
to  me  the  next  morning.  He  entered  my  office  the  next  day,  cheer- 
ful and  laughing,  saying  he  had  not  coughed  any  all  night,  and  had 
slept  well,  —  a  thins  he  had  not  done  for  several  months.  In  two 
weeks,  he  could  walk  three  miles,  and  I  sent  him  home  welL  But 
for  the  operation,  he  would  have  died  within  six  weeks, 

I  would  be  glad  to  add  a  great  number  of  cases  to  the  above ;  but 
these  are  all  for  which  I  have  room* 


A  Gold.— Inflnensa. 

A  SLIGHT  attack  of  the  disease  about  to  be  described,  affecting  only 
here  and  there  a  person,  and  lasting  only  for  a  few  days,  is  caUed 
a  cold.  When  it  afiects  a  large  part  of  the  community  at  the  same 
time,  lasting  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  it  is  then  an  epidemic,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  in/luenzcu,  In  this  latter  form,  it  sometimes 
spreads  over  a  whole  countiy,  and  has  at  times,  as  in  1832,  extended 
to  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  often  shows  marked  severity 
in  its  progress,  and  leaves  serious  results  behind. 

SjmfiUfauh — A  tingling,  with  dryness,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  are  among  the  first  indications  of 
an  attack  of  this  complaint  Sneezinff  is  a  common  symptom.  Soon, 
pain  is  felt  in  the  forehead,  and  breathing  through  the  nose  becomes 
difficult  The  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  the  throat  is  sore ;  there  is  a 
dry  cough,  hoarseness,  thirst,  general  lassitude,  chills,  and  a  desire  to 
get  near  the  fire.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  wind- 
pipe, and  breathing  tubes,  is  inflamed,  red,  swollen,  and  sometimes 
painful. 

In  a  short  time,  water  begins  to  run  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  and 
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I  becomea  a  little  more  moiat  There  is  also  a  Blight' dts- 
<m  the  throat  and  tubes,  which  gradually  increaflea,  and,  at 
,the  disease  declines,  and  becomes  leaa  acute,  the  expectora- 
ck  and  yellow, 
of  the  back  and  limbs,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  flashes  of 
chills  whenever  the  patient  is  exposed  to  air  a  little  cooler 
8  accustomed  to,  are  almost  constant  attendanj»  upon  the 

—  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  the  causes  of  this  com- 
.  Frequently,  it  can  be  traced  to  an  improper  exposure  to 
ampness  ;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  especially  when 
the  form  of  influenza,  the  causes  are  not  obvious.  Tbey 
exist  in  some  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ia  a 
a  of  the  nervous  system. 

flaence  upon  disease  of  the  difTerent  degrees  of  density  in 
hich  surrounds  us,  and  of  other  circumstances  affecting  it, 
been  much  studied.  Some  valuable  facts  will  be  drawn 
source  before  many  years.  The  patting  upon  the  body,  or 
im  it,  several  tons  of  presaare  every  time  the  barometer  rises 
lust  have,  of  itself,  no  small  influence  upon  its  health.  The 
ively  new  science  of  Physical  Geography,  by  spreading  be- 
s  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  temperature,  storms,  atmos- 
rrents,  etc,  is  opening  the  way  for  the  physician  to  learn  a 
1  more  about  the  causes  of  disease  than  he  now  knows. 

ent  —  In  mild  cases,  only  the  moat  simple  treatment  is  re- 
such  as  remaining  in  the  house  for  a  few  days,  soaking  the 
'arm  water,  taking  a  gentle  sweat,  drinking  warm  infusions 
led,  mullein,  slippery  elm,  or  warm  lemonade,  and  taking 
are  vegetable  diet  If  the  bowels  be  costive,  some  gentle 
4)  (41)  may  bo  used.     A  laxative  drink  (132)  will  likewise 

the  attack  is  more  severe,  sweating  must  be  induced  by  de- 
^asures.  This  may  be  effected  br  the  spirit  vapor  bath,  or 
g  the  patient  in  he&,  putting  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet 
,  and  administering  warm  drinka,  and  the  compound  tinc- 
/'irginia  snake  root.  '  Five  drops  every  hour  of  the  tincture 
im  viride,  will  often  cause  very  free  perspiration,  and  will 
e  inflammation  upon  the  mucous  surface, 
letic  ia  sometimes  very  useful.  To  produce  vomiting,  use 
er  of  ipecac,  ten  to  twenty  grains,  or  the  compound  tincture 

ties  the  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  very  much  to  inhale  the 
im  half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  with  five  drops  of  tincture  of 
viride,  or  the  same  amount  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  root, 
cough  is  severe,  use  the  preparations  recommended  under 
)  and  consumption. 

latter  stages  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  debility,  —  as  there 
is, — quinia,  iron,  nux  vomica,  eta  (75),  should  be  taken ;  or, 
•t  the  nervous  system,  the  extracts  of  scullcap,  and  boneset, 


and  the  sulphate  of  qninia  (81)  will  be  found  nsefnl.     At  this  stage 
of  the  cornplaint,  the  diet  should  be  more  liberal  and  nourishing. 

The  patient  should  not  venture  into  the  open  air,  until  the  unpleas- 
ant sense  of  chilliness,  peculiar  to  the  disease,  ceases  to  be  produced 
by  exposure.  * 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Epiglottis. 

This  is  the  disease  by  which  our  country  lost  its  most  loved  and 
distinguished  citizen,  Ueorge  Washington.  This  complaint  was  not 
understood  at  the  time  of  his  death, — the  intelligent  physicians  who 
attended  him,  supposing  it  to  be  inflammation  of  the  wmdpipe.  From 
their  very  clear  description  of  the  symptoms,  we  now  know  it  to  have 
been  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  epiglottis  and  glottis. 

From  the  rapid  inflammation  of  the  epiglottis,  water  is  effused  into 
this  cartilage,  so  as  to  puff  it  up,  and  prevent  it  from  shutting  down 
in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  lips  of  the  glottis  are  swollen  from  the 
same  cause,  and  brought  so  near  to  each  other  that  air  passes  through 
to  the  lungs  with  great  difficulty,  and  unless  relief  is  soon  obtained, 
the  patient  is  strangled. 

Symiitonis*  —  The  disease  begins  with  a  severe  chill,  accompanied 
with  some  pain,  and  a  sense  of  stricture  or  tightness  in  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  throat.  There  is  cough,  with  difficult  and  some- 
times painful  swallowing.  These  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by 
quick  and  laborious  breathing.  Speaking  aloud  is  from  the  first  diffi- 
cult, and  soon  becomes  impossible.  As  the  complaint  runs  its  rapid 
course,  the  breathing  grows  more  difficult,  ana  death  soon  results 
from  complete  strangulation.  • 

Treatment  —  -^PP^y  immediately  to  the  parts,  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  solution  should  be  of  the  strength  of  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  soft  water,  it 
should  be  applied  every  hour  or  two  till  the  feeling  of  suffocation  sub- 
sides, and  should  be  done  with  the  laryngeal  shower  syringe,  though 
if  this  is  not  at  hand,  the  sponge  probang  may  be  used. 

While  this  local  ^atment  is  being  employed,  liberal  doses,  from 
five  to  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  should  be  given 
every  hour,  watching  the  effect,  and  discontinuing  when  the  pulse 
sinks  too  low. 

Hot  fomentations  applied  externally,  and  filling  the  room  with 
steam,  as  reconunended  in  cases  of  croup.  Would  be  usefuL 

MnmpB  • — Parotitis. 

This  disease  appears  most  often  among  children ;  but  as  it  is  not 
confined  to  them,  I  have  not  placed  it  among  their  complaints. 

Sfjrmplom8» —  It  begins  with  soreness  and  stiffness  in  the  side  of  the 

.  necL     Soon  a  sweUing  of  the  parotid  gland  takes  place,  which  is 

painful,  and  continues  to  increase  for  four  or  five  days,  sometimes 
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becoming  very  large,  and  making  it  difficult  to  swallow,  or  open  the 
month  to  receive  food.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  swelling 
subsides,  and  disappears  in  from  seven  to  ten  days. 

Both  glands  generally  swell  about  the  same  time,  but  sometimes 
the  swelling  appears  in  one  only  after  it  has  subsided  in  the  other, 
and  occasionally  the  swelling  is  wholly  confined  to  one  side. 

When  the  swelling  is  great,  there  is  heat,  and  sometimes  fever,  with 
dry  skin,  quick  pulse,  fiured  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  scanty 
and  high-colored  urine. 

The  affection  is  sometimes  translated,  as  we  say;  that  is,  in  fe- 
males, the  breasts  swell,  and  in  males,  the  testicles  become  swollen 
and  painful.  This  accident  generally  happens  in  consequence  of  tak- 
ing cold  from  some  imprudence. 

The  disease  is  contagious ;  that  is,  it  ig  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another. 

Treatment — In  mild  cases,  very  little  treatment  is  required.  Keep- 
ing the  face  and  neck  warm,  avoiding  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
drinking  warm  infusions  of  balm,  spearmint,  or  sage,  and  taking  oc- 
casionaJUy,  if  there  be  some  severity  of  symptoms,  four  to  six  grains 
of  Dover's  powder ;  or  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  if  there  be 
costiveness,  is  about  all  that  is  required.  The  diet  should  consist  of 
rye  hasty  pudding,  or  brown  bread  and  sweetened  water. 

If  the  case  be  severe,  and  other  glands  swell,  physic  must  be  freely 
used,  leeches  must  be  applied,  and  cooling  lotions,  or  poultices. 
Sweating  must  £^ko  be  induced  by  the  compound  tincture  of  Ver- 
ginia  snake  root,  or  by  a  vapor  bath. 
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Consumption. — Phthisis. 

At  the  head  of  the  diseases  of  our  climate  stands  Consumption, — 
at  their  head  both  as  it  respects  prevalence  and  fatality.  Small  pox, 
yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  are  terrible  in  their  visitations ;  but  what 
are  all  their  a^^regated  slaughters  compared  with  the  ceaseless,  silent 
march  of  thislfell  disease,  which  steals  away  in  their  fresh  prime  the 
brightest  and  the  best  ? 

Boston,  from  its  population  of  160,000,  loses  by  consumption  about 
fifteen  per  week,  sixty-five  per  month,  or  about  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  per  annum.  An  equal  mortality  from  any  disease  not  often 
among  us,  would  send  our  citizens  in  terror  to  the  country,  and  cause 
the  stoutest  hearts  to  feel  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 
Massachusetts  loses  about  6000  per  annum ;  New  England,  not  less 
than  20,000 ;  and  with  the  State  of  New  York  added,  the  victims  of 
this  single  disease  swell  to  40,000  a  year !  What  an  army !  Picked 
from  the  choicest!  All  sundered  from  life  untimely,  and  leaving 
more  blight  and  sorrow  behind  than  would  perhaps  twice  or  thrice 
the  number  whom  any  other  pestilence  would  have  selected.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  places  the  question  of  the  remedy  before  all 
others  that  pertain  to  the  healing  art 

Mefliods  of  Examining  the  Chest  —  Before  speaking  further  of  con- 
sumption, I  propose  to  do  what  has  never  been  done,  namely,  to 
instruct  the  general  reader,  very  briefly,  in  the  method  of  examining 
the  chest  to  learn  the  existence  of  disease.  Perhaps  this  will  be  con- 
sidered a  departure,  in  some  slight  degree,  from  my  purpose  to  make 
this  entire  book  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  If  so,  my  reply  is, 
that  there  are  mani/  school  teachers,  mechanics,  masters  of  vessels, 
and  farmers,  who  have  inquiring  minds,  and  sagacity  enough  to  learn 
the  physical  signs  of  chest  disease,  and  to  make  them,  in  many  cases, 
practically  useful ;  and  that  even  readers  of  little  reflection  cannot 
fail  to  comprehend  a  portion  of  my  explanations. 

Position  of  the  Patient  —  In  performing  percussion  upon  the  front 
of  the  chest,  the  patient  should  be  required  to  sit  in  a  square  position, 
with  the  arms  hooked  over  the  corners  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
the  head  thrown  a  little  back. 
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t  witll  whlell  to  Thunp.  —  The  index  and  middle  finsera 

le  right  hand  are  to  be  brought  together,  into  a  line,  and  used  as 
>ercus8ing  instraraent  The  blow  given  with  these  is  to  be  smart 
quick,  rather  than  heavy. 

)dliun  to  11l>np  Upon.  —  Either  the  index  or  middle  finger  of 
left  hand  is  to  be  pressed  firmly  open  the  surface  of  the  (£est  to 
ercDSsed  or  ntruck,  and  thus  used  as  a  pleximiter. 

lacnltatkHL  —  Listening  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  within  the 
t  the  sounds  produced  by  breathing,  talking,  coughing,  etc,  is 
d  auscultation. 


i  with  vhlch  to  Listen.  —  The  naked  ear  is  generally 
idered  best  for  hearing  low  and  delicate  sounds ;  but  for  hearing 
and  rough  ones,  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  etethoacope,  repre- 
;d  by  Fig.  87.  A  still  better  instrument  is  the  double-eared  steth- 
pe,  Fig.  88.  It  magnifies  the  sounds  very  much,  and  is  apt  to 
use  an  examiner  not  accustomed  to  it ;  but  when  the  ear  is  once 
liai  with  it,  the  aid  it  afibrds  is  very  valuable. 


le  examiner  should  pass  from  side  to  side,  .continually  compormg- 

ounds  upon  one  side,  with  those  upon  the  other. 

le  patient  must  be  calm,  and  the  examiner  in  no  huny.    • 

lalthy  Sounds.  —  To  become  skilful  either  in  percussion  or  aus- 
tinn,  the  examiner's  ear  must  first  be  trained  to  healthy  sounds, 
lese  are  best  heard  in  the  child,  in  whom  they  are  louder  than  in 
dult 

describing  the  healthy  sounds  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
,  I  shall  refer  tiie  reader  constantly  to  Figs.  89  and  90. 

LTiddar  Region. —  Thb,  in  Fig.  89,  is  represented  by  1, 1.  Upon 
ping  upon  the  collar-bones,  tne  sound  given  out  at  the  breast- 
end  should  be  very  clear ;  less  clear  in  the  middle ;  and  dull  at 
tioulder  end. 
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SBbclariui  RcffWL  —  This  is  represented  by  2,  2,  and  lies  between 
the  collar-bone  and  the  fourth  rib,  on  both  sides.  It  covers  a  roiinid- 
erable  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lungs.  The  sound  upon  strik- 
ing this  space  sboold  be  very  clear. 


11w  SRinvary  BegiOB,  tepresented  by  3,  3,  extends  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  rib,  on  each  side.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  region,  the 
healthy  sound  is  clear ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  on  the  right,  the 
aoand  is  deadened  by  the  tiv«r ;  on  the  left,  by  the  heart 

The  lafra-SaanHaiy  Bes^oa^  4,  4,  lies  between  the  seventh  rib  and 
tbe  edge  of  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  On  the  light  side,  the 
liver  makes  the  sound  dull ;  but  under  the  left  side  lies  me  stomach, 
which  ia  hollow,  aud  the  sound  is  generally  quite  loud. 

In  die  Steraal  ReS^oa^  5,  6,  7,  which  covers  Ih^i  breast-bone,  the  _ 
flonnd  is  generally  clear. 

Tbt  Axflbiy  Keirfoil,  8,  8,  is  in  the  arm-pite.  In  this  the  sound 
should  be  clear. 

Ite  I«ta«l  R«skn,  9,  9,  is  immediately  below  the  above,  and 
yields,  likewise,  a  clear  sound. 

Thf  Lower  Latertl  Sefkn,  gtws  a  dull  sound  on  the  right  side,  and 
on  tbe  left  a  very  hollow  one. 

Fig.  90  repi^sents  tbe  bade  part  of  tl^  chest  In  looking  at  thist, 
w«  see  the 

Aermrial  Mefkm,  represented  by  11, 11.  In  this  space  the  sound 
is  doll,  but  it  has  not  much  meaning. 

Hk  Scapnlar  Kcfloii,  12, 13,  covers  the  part  occupied  by  tbe  shout- 
der-blades.     It  gives  rather  a  dead  sound. 
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u  Inln-Scapillar  Uegiea,  13, 13,  lies  between  the  ehoitlder-blades, 
ach  side  of  the  back  bonf.     If  the  patient's  arms  are  crossed,  and 
lead  bent  forward,  a  clear  soand  will  be  obtained. 
M  Dorsal  Bcirlaii,  14,  14,  covers  the  base  of  the  longs,  oitd,  in 
tfa,  gives  a  clear  soand. 

MervatloiL  —  If,  now,  on  thumping  npon  th^  cheat,  we  find  a  dull, 
1  sound  in  any  spot  where  a  clear  one  ought  to  be  yielded,  we  are 
onclnde  that  nnderneath  there  is  not  the  usual  quantity  of  air; 
we  cannot  tell  merely  by  percussing,  whether  tubercles  are  depos- 
there,  or  the  lung  has  become  solid  by  inflammation,  or  water 
i>een  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  7%m  point  must 
letemuned  by  auscultation,  etc.,  to  be  explained  jgradually  as  wc 
long. 

uciiltatloit  of  Breatbfnf. —  On  applying  the  ear  or  the  stetho- 
e  to  the  chest,  two  soands  are  heard  which  immediately  succeed 

other,  —  the  louder  is  produced  by  the  ingoing  breath,  or  in^pira- 
;  the  weaker  by  the  outgoing  breath,  or  expiration.  These  sounds 
be  further  explained  as  we  go  along. 

tscnltatlon  of  tbe  Voice  and  Coofh. —  The  chest  of  a  healthy  per- 
speaking,  cpmmunicates  to  the  ear  no  distinct  sound,  but  only 
>ratory  sensation,  called,  in  technfcal  language,  the  pectoral  frC' 
I. 

ver  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  the  examiner  may  hear  natural  pec- 
X|uy;  between  the  shoulder  blades,  in  the  space  corresponding  to 
'oots  of  the  lungs,  natural  bronchophony. 

iQosophy  of  Chest  Sonnds.  —  The  fulness  and  clearness  of  sound 
I  percussion,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  air  in  tbe  chest, 
he  sounds  called  breathififf  murmurs,  are  caused  by  the  expansion 

contraction  of  the  air-cells  or  vesicles,  as  the  air  passes  in  and 

hence  they  are  called  vesicular  murmurs, 
he  friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  the  windpipe  and  large 
chial  tubes,  causes  the  blowing  «ound  heard  in  those  parts. 
.  children  a  larger  amount  of  air  enters  the  lungs,  and  the  air  vesi- 
are  expanded  with  more  force ;  hence  their  breathing  has  a  louder 
id,  which  is  called  puerile  respiration.  This  kind  of  breathing, 
d  in  the  grown  person,  is  a  sign  of  disease. 

he  lung  tissue  is  ^  bad  conductor  of  sound  ;  and  the  voice  is  ac- 
ingly  heard  only  over  those  parts  where  large  bronchial  tubes  are 

the  surface  ;  heard  elsewhere,  it  indicates  disease. 
iTlslon  of  CoDsiunptloii.  —  Consumption  may  be  divided  into  two 
s,  the  tubercular  and  the  bronchial.     The  former  has  a  consdtu- 
il,  the  latter  a  local  origin. 

First  Stage  of  Tttberoular  Consumption. 

Iiysical  Signs.  —  Dulness  of  soand  on  and  under  the  collar-bones. 
iBpiration  shortened ;  expiration  augmented  both  in  duration  and 
isity. 


Occasionally  a  pulmonary^  crumpling  sound.     Dry,  crackling  rat- 
tles. 
The  resounding  of  the  voice  increased  at  the  top  of  the  lungs. 

GcMTttl  (fymptiHlU* —  A  sense  of  weariness  and  languor. 

Occasionally,  slight,  flying  pains  about  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

A  peculiar  sensitiireness  to  the  effects  of  cold. 

Breathlessness  on  moving  quick,  or  ascending  a  hill  or  stairs* 

In  many  cases  a  blue  lividity  of  the  lips,  and  roots  of  the  finger 
nails,  and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet 

Occasionally,  in  femalesi  even  at  this  early  stage,  a  cessation  of  the 
monthly  turns. 

Okienratiims.  —  The  formation  of  tubercles  almost  always  begins 
at  the  top  of  the  lungs.  Laennec  and  others  thought  they  appeared 
oftenest  on  the  rig'/U  side  first;  Liouis,  Andral  Watson,  Sir  James 
Clarke,  and  others,  believed  they  appeared  more  often  on  the  le/t  side. 
Recent  investigations  show  that  they  were  all  mistaken.  Tubercles 
appear  first  about  as  often  upon  one  side  as  upon  the  other. 

The  pulmonary  crumpling  sound  is  caused  by  a  mechanical  ob- 
straction  to  the  expansion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  heard  only 
daring  the  drawing  in  of  the  breath.  The  sound  is  like  that  pro- 
duced by  blowing  upon  very  fine  paper. 

Second  Stage, 

Physical  Signs. — Marked  dulness  of  sound  on  the  collar  bones,  and 
extending  below  them. 

Inspiratory  murmur  diminished  in  duration  and  intensity ;  expira- 
tory murmur  auffmented  in  both. 

In  upper  lobes  of  lungs,  moist,  crackling  rattles,  succeeded  by  mu- 
cous rattles.     Also  bronchial  respiration. 

In  lower  lobes  of  lungs,  puerile  respiration. 

Bounds  of  the  heart  heara  under  the  collar  bones. 

Bronchophony  heard  in  the  same  parts  as  bronchial  respiration. 

General  Symptoms.  —  A  quickened  pulse ;  slight  fever  towards 
evening. 

Great  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  cold,  and  liability  to  take  cold 
easily. 

Bowels  generally  costive. 

The  eye  has  a  peculiar  whiteness  and  lustre. 

The  skin  and  mouth  become  dry  in  the  afternoon ;  chills  occur 
about  midday,  followed  by  fever,  during  which  the  cheeks  are  (lushed. 

As  the  second  stage  advances  to  its  close,  a  dry,  burning  heat 
afflicts  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Night-sweats  occur  at  this  time. 

Observations.  —  A  hollow,  elastic  body,  containing  air,  gives,  when 
struck,  a  clear  sound.  The  dulness  of  sound  on  percussing  the  chest, 
arises  from  the  absence  of  air  in  the  air-cells,  —  these  having  been 
pressed  together,  or  obliterated  by  the  deposit  of  a  mass  of  tubercles. 
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ruction  of  these  cells  causes  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory 

tage  of  the  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  an  inflammation 

ucoua  membrane  lining  the  air  tubed.     The  air,  pushing  its 

ugh  the  mucona  secretions  in  these  tubes,  forms  bubbles,  the 

of  which  causes  the  rattle.     The  crepitant  rattle  is  produci-d 

iniation  around  the  tubercles.     The  moist,  crackling  rattle  in 

Y  the  softening  of  the  tubercles. 

ngD,  rendered  more  solid  by  the  deposit  of  tubercles,  become 

Qouctors  of  sound  ;  and  this  causes  the  beating  of  the  heart 

rd  as  f ar  oir  as  under  the  collar  bones. 

lial  respiration  gives  the  idea  of  aii  blown  through  a  tube  ; 

s  respiration,  of  air  passing  into  a  large  enclosed  cavity. 

Third  Stage. 

tl  Signs.— •-  In  this  stage  cavities  are  formed.  If  the  cavities 
,  and  considerable  tuberculated  lung  surroands  them,  the 
f»on  percussion,  is  still  dull. 

cavity  be  large,  and  near  the  surface,  there  ia  occasionally  a 
ic  sound. 

imea  a  sound  is  heard  like  striking  a  cracked  pot. 
ng;  cavernous  rattle;  cavernous  breathing;  amphoric  breath- 
r  and  then,  metalic  tinkling ;  pectoriloquy ;  cavernous  cough. 
1  Symptmns. —  Great  loss  of  flesh,  and  weakness ;  diarrhcea 
t-sweats ;  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  sore  mouth ;  and  rait*- 
atter  with  specks  of  tubercle  In  it  like  crumbs  of  cheese. 
atloBS. —  The   gn/gling  rattle  is  caused   by  air  displacing 
nd  the  formation  and  bursting  of  bubbles.     It  resembles  the 
oduced  by  blowing  through  a  tube  immersed  in  soap-suds. 
10U8  breathing  ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sound  pro- 
air,  breathed  in  and  out,  entering  and  retiring  from  a  cavity, 
appears,  eometimcB,  to  one  listening  with  the  atethoscope,  as 
e  sucked  into  his  ear  during  inspiration,  and  blown   back 
ring  expiration. 

oric  respiration  is  simply  ao  aug^nentatum  of  cavernous 
;,  and  results,  of  course,  from  an  increase  of  size  iti  the 

toriloquy,  words  uttered  by  the  patient,  seem  to  pass  through 
oscope,  into  the  ear  of  the  listener.  The  cavity  should  be 
noderate  in  size,  and  have  dense  walls,  in  order  to  furnish 
specimen  of  this  sound. 

ddenly  driven  backward  through  the  windpipe,  and  out  of  the 
nd  nose,  by  smart  raps  upon  the  chest  over  a  cavity,  gives 
d  of  the  cracked  pot  It  is  best  heard  when  the  patient's 
i  partly  open.  The  same  sound  is  produced,  on  the  same 
,  by  locking  the  flngerB  of  the  two  hands,  and  Joining  the 
)  as  to  leave  a  small  space  or  cavity  between  them,  and  then 
the  air  from  that  cavity,  by  gently  striking  the  back  of  one 
)n  the  knee. 
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Causes  of  Coiisiiiiiptiaii.  —  The  human  constitution  as  shown  by 
Liebig,  in  his  profound  work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  is  governed  by 
two  forces,  the  nervous  and  the  vegetative.  The  former  disposes  the 
particles  composing  the  body  to  a  state  of  motion ;  the  latter  inclines 
them  to  a  position  of  rest 

In  vegetative  life  there  is  motion  in  one  direction  only,  so  to  speak; 
that  is,  motion  which  tends  to  the  opposite  of  motion,  namely,  rest. 
In  vegetables,  whose  life  is  whoUy  under  this  power,  there  is  no  waste ; 
for  here,  all  ultimate  pcurtides,  having  once  taken  a  place  of  rest, 
remain  undisturbed.  In  a  tree,  a  layer  of  matter  once  deposited, 
always  remains.  Hence  there  is  growth  as  long  as  the  tree  lives. 
There  is  no  power  to  break  up  and  destroy. 

But  in  the  animal  body  there  is  motion  in  two  directions,  or  a 
circuit  of  motion.  Particles  which  under  the  vegetative  force  have 
been  put  to  rest,  are  perpetually  being  displaced  by  the  nervous  energy, 
and  reduced  to  unorganized  amorphous  compounds,  to  be  burned  in 
warming  the  system,  or  cast  out  by  the  several  excretory  processes. 

So  constant  is  the  action  of  these  two  forces,  that  John  Hunter 
compared  the  human  system  to  a  whirlpool,  into  which*  the  particles 
of  matter  are  perpetuedly  poured,  under  the  influence  of  the  vegeta- 
tive power,  ana  out  of  which  they  are  as  constantiy  whirled  by  the 
nervous  force. 

By  a  little  reflection  up<m  these  antagonisms,  the  reader  will  see 
that  it  is  just  when  the  vegetative  force  transcends  the  nervous,  that 
the  body  increases  in  weight,  and  acquires  that  state  in  which  the 
blood  corpuscles  abound,  and  the  tendency,  if  to  disease  at  all,  is  to 
that  of  the  inflammatory  kind.  It  is  the  tonic  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. Nutrition  is  more  rapid  than  destruction.  New  particles  are 
laid  down  faster  than  old  ones  are  taken  up.     The  body  grows* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  nervous  force  overmasters  the  vegeta- 
tiTe,  when  the  outward  or  centrifugal  motion  of  the  whirlpool  prevails, 
tben  it  is  that  the  body  is  attenuated,  the  blood  thinned  and  made 
serous,  and  the  consumptive  or  atonic  condition  is  established.  Now^ 
there  is  too  much  motion.  The  nutritive^artides,  instead  of  tending 
to  a  state  of  deposit  for  the  re-supply  of  waste  matter,  become  fugi- 
tive in  their  habits,  perpetually  fleeing,  like  convicts  escaped  from 
prison.  Introduce  this  power,  in  excess,  into  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  matter  deposited  upon  the  tree,  instead  of  remaining  to  swell 
itH  bulk,  would  be  driven  off  by  the  nervous  force ;  and  the  tree,  in- 
stead of  growing,  would  be  annually  lessened^  become  sickly,  and  die 
of  consumption. 

In  Tubercular  Oonsumption,  the  system  is  like  a  field  deluged  with 
a  flood :  nothing  can  take  root  The  repeated  shocks  of  the  nervous 
battery  sent  to  the  absorbents  so  quicken  them  in  their  work  of  re- 
moving waste  matter,  that  they  dislodge  much  which  is  not  yet  worn 
out,  and  assist  in  casting  out  of  the  system  not  a  littie  designed  to  be 
used  in  its  renewal  A  healthy  deposit  is  thus  prevented,  and  nutri- 
tion Is  at  an  end.  The  nutritive  arteries,  those  littie  builders  of  the 
human  frame,  are  overms^tered  by  the  stimulat>ed  lymphatics;  the 
constructive  material  is  wrested  from  them,  and  borne  beyond  their 
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f  wastes  from  want  of  nourishment.  The  blood 
watery ;  and  from  the  increased  seroas  portion, 
;  depoited  upon  the  lungs  aud  other  tissaea  the 
called  tubercles. 

le  cause  of  that  peculiar  smallness  of  bone  and 
IS  and  talbiess  of  person,  so  pecuUar  to  consump- 
snts,  nnder  the  power  of  a  very  active  nervone 
"  the  house  we  live  in "  faster  than  the  nutritive 
ly  the  motion  around  them,  can  effect  its  recon- 
mply  an  unbalancing  of  the  antagonistic  forces, 
lU  down  our  earthly  tenement.  The  men  that  de- 
merous  and  better  fed  than  the  artisan  builders, 
itively  nervous  force  which  gives  to  consamptive 
rbiai  mental  etctivity ;  which  causes  them  often  to 
ith  the  splendor  of  their  gifts,  and  to  bless  their 
armth  of  their  affections.  They  are  usually  the 
ols  of  their  relatives,  aud  the  favorites  of  the  com- 
ey  live.  Their  mental  movements,  and  the  exer- 
ons,  are  characterized  by  brilliancy  and  warmth. 
r  are  best  fitted  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  impart  happi- 
:hey  are  by  all  loved  in  return.  They  are  speci- 
therealized  humanity,  stepping  lightly  across  the 
inds  passionately  stretch  oat  their  arms,  and  em- 
iws! 

appear  the  more  reasonable,  if  we  consider  that 
^tative  power  is  very  active,  while  the  nervous 
tively  weak.  The  preponderance  of  the  former 
!3  the  rapid  growth  of  children.  The  little  arterial 
'  than  the  lymphatic  demolishers.  This  explains 
I  die  of  consumption. 

e  of  seventeen  to  tbiriy-Gve,  when  the  vegetative 
lething  of  it^  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  nerv- 
ng  it^  highest  capabilities,  —  then  it  is,  as  this 
it  tuberoolar  consumption  does  its  dreadful  work, 
itward  whirl  of  this  physiological  Maelstrom  casts 
mortality  so  many  thinned,  exhausted,  and  lifeless 
>re  than  three  fourths  of  all  who  sink  under  this 
n  the  ages  just  named.  The  brain,  between  these 
aires  its  full  size  and  force. 

'ails  most,  too,  in  those  countries  where  an  enlight- 
ires  to  the  nervous  system  its  fullest  development, 
n,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  in  those 
'■  process  is  most  retarded  by  a  relaxing  climate ; 
nown  among  those  people  who  are  bat  little  en- 
i  small  brains,  and  among  those  who  live  in  high 
ititudea.  As  the  most  enlightened,  however,  are 
temperate  climates,  and  those  with  the  least  culti- 
V  latitudes,  the  rule  is  not  perfectly  explained  by 
itself  sulHcicntly  to  establish  its  validity,  and  to 
f  of  my  theory. 


Bronchial  Oonsnmption. 

The  persons  exposed  to  bronchial  consumption  are  generally  of  an 
opposite  habit  to  those  described  above,  —  having  the  nervous  force, 
in  health,  well  subordinated  to  the  vegetative,  the  assimilation  good, 
and  the  blood  well  supplied  with  red  ffiobules.  They  have  usually  a 
full  habit  and  an  active  circulation.  The  absorbents,  and  other  ves- 
sels in  the  lungs,  woricing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  amount  of  ccdoric 
evolved  by  an  energetic  respiration,  often  take  cold,  which  brings  on 
lung  fever  and  pleurisy,  and  these  lay  the  foundation  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  lungs.  For  the  same  reason,  the  skin  of  this  class 
of  persons  becomes  diseased,  and  more  often  the  inner  skin,  or  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  most  often  that  portion  of  mucous  membrane 
which  goes  down  into  the  lungs  and  lines  the  air  tubes.  It  is  inflam- 
mation of  this  which  constitutes  bronchitis,  and  which  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  true  bronchial  consumption. 

As  that  class  of  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the  tubercular  form  of 
the  disease  suffer  a  eeneral  loss  of  oarburetted  hydrogen  in  its  several 
forms,  colliquative  marrhoBa,  sweats,  increased  breathing,  and  all  con- 
ditions that  carry  fat  out  of  the  system,  so  those  who  suffer  from 
attacks  of  the  bronchial  type  of  the  disorder  are  generally  afflicted 
with  the  opposite  condition.     They  have  too  much  carbon. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Carburetted  hydrogen,  accumulated  in 
the  system,  acts  as  a  poison.  And  that  class  of  bilious  persons  who 
are  subject  to  this  disease  often  have  their  excretions  badly  perfonned. 
Fpr  this  reason,  carbonaceous  compounds  accumulate  in  the  system, 
and  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  morbid  poison  circulating  in  the 
blood  This  led  Dr.  Madden  to  suspect  the  presence  of  such  poison 
in  the  blood  of  all  consumptive  persons.  He  saw  the  evidence  of  it 
in  numerous  cases,  and  not  distinguishing  the  one  class  from  the 
other,  he  inferred  its  presence  in  alL 


Oonstitutional 


noe. 


The  constitutional  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  consump- 
tion appears  to  be  this :  the  tubercular  type  is  usually  attended,  in  its 
origin,  by  a  tolerably  good  state  of  the  digestive  function,  in  connec- 
tion with  bad  assimilation ;  while  the  bronchial  form  generally  has 
its  foundation  laid  in  connection  with  bad  digestion,  accompanied 
with  healthful  assimilation.  In  the  former  case,  the  food  is  well  di- 
gested, the  pabulum  is  properly  prepared,  but  the  nutritive  arteries  do 
ttot*^U8&  it  for  renewing  the  tissues.  In  the  latter  case,  the  digestion 
is  Bad,  the  pabulum  pooriy  elaborated ;  but  the  re-constructive  vessels, 
under  the  control  of  a  well-developed  system  of  organic  nerves,  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  one  case  there  are  good  hnck-^makersy 
and  lazy  hnck-layers ;  in  the  other,  the  reverse. 

It  happens,  however,  that  before  the  fatal  close  of  the  disease,  tu- 
benmlar  patients  usually  become  afflicted,  more  or  less,  with  bad 
digestion,  and  bronchicd  patients  with  defective  assimilation ;  so  that, 
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end,  they  present  na  with  much  the  same  class  of  symptoms, 
ng  from  opfM>sit«  poles  in  life's  celestial  sphere,  they  meet  at 
Imlnating  point  of  death,  and  disappear  unaer  identit^  aspects 
:  heavens. 

ixeiting;  Caasea  of  Tabercalar  Consnmption. 

3  preponderance  of  the  nervous  force  being  the  state  which  pre- 

ea  to  disease,  whatever  unduly  excites  the  nervous  energy  in- 

in  attack. 

tse  causes  relate,  mostly,  to  the  prohng-ed  exercise  of  the  iniellecl, 

ssions,  and  the  sentiments. 

7  are  aware  of  the  mischief  done  by  excessive  stimulation  of 

ind  during  the  most  active  period  of  life,  —  especially  if  the 

liar  system  be  left  half  developed.     Here  is  where  ambitious 

Its  commit  great  errors. 

■  constant  plying  of  the  mental  powers,  in  the  present  modes  of 

ting  children,  leads  to  a  dreadful  abridgment  of  human  life. 

to  train  the  bodily  powers  first,  and  let  the  mental  culture 
in  later  time.  He  who  would  build  a  lasting  stracture  must 
solid  foundation. 

:  age  in  which  we  live  abounds  in  the  causes  of  excitement  The 
is  trembling  with  excess  of  mental  life.     The  pine  trees  burned 

steam  engine  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  human 
tutions  consumed  by  the  train  of  thought  it  baa  set  on  fire. 

are  the  passions  and  sentiments  less  exercised,  or  less  deatruc* 

tfly,  the  causes  of  consumption  embrace  all  those  things  which 
a  destructive  force-against  the  digestive  and  assimilative  func- 
as  insufHcient  and  improper  food,  debaucheries,  night-watches, 
ary  habits,  anxiety  of  mind,  etc.;  and  those  which  act  injuri- 
upon  the  breathing  organs,  as  impure  air,  inflammation  of  the 
pleurisy,  measles,  hooping  cough,  etc ;  and  such  as  disturb  the 
ng  process,  as  insufficient  clothir^,  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  etc.  These  exalt  the  nervous  force, 
jress  the  vegetative,  or  inflame  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air 
or  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  the  membranous  sack  whicK 
es  them,  so  as  to  induce  one  ibrm  or  other  of  conaumption  on 
inciples  1  have  explained. 

ConBomption  be  Cored  f  —  In  many  cases  It  can.  It  may  be 
first,  by  the  absorption  of  the  tubercles.  The  celebrated  John 
r  shows,  in  his  work  on  the  blood,  that  the  absorbent  vessels 
I  sort  oi elective- affinity,  by  which  they  take  up  and  remove  ♦^all 
^itious  new  matter,  as  tumors,"  (tubereles  are  albuminous  tu- 

more  easUy  "  than  those  parts  which  were  originally  formed." 
this  not  so,  an  activity  in  these  vessels  equal  to  the  removal  of 
lea,  would  cause  them  to  waste  all  the  tissues,  and  aggravate 

than   cure   consumption.      Probably   this   does   occur  where 

hygienic  means  are  not  used  to  quicken  the  excretions.     This 


hygienic  treatment,  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  is  not  generally  em- 
ployed,—  certainly  not  as  effectually  as  it  should  be.  Here  is  the 
source  of  Laennec's  fatal  remark,  so  often  quoted  and  so  widely  en- 
dorsed, that  ^  nature's  efforts  towards  effecting  a  cure  are  injnriausy 
and  those  of  art  are  useless."  Laennec's  position  cannot  be  true,  if 
Hnnter's  statement  is  correct  If  the  absorbents,  by  an  elective  in- 
stinct, take  up  adventitious  matter  rather  than  the  natural  tissues, 
then  the  reason  why  they  reverse  this  rule  in  consumption  is,  that  by 
a  weakened  state  of  the  constitution,  the  ultimate  particles  are  not 
vjell  put  together^  and  arc  more  easily  taken  apart  than  those  of  the 
adventitious  tubercular  tumors ;  and  if  we  would  restore  these  vessels 
to  their  natural  activity,  we  must  improve  assimilation,  and  knit  the 
unloving  molecules  into  a  firmer  brotherhood.  We  must  make  the 
flesh  hard^  so  that  the  absorbents  cannot  pick  it  to  pieces.  Do  this, 
and  "nature's  efforts  to  effect  a  cure,"  will  not  "be  injurious." 

A  second  form  of  cure  is  the  reestablishment  of  the  assimilative 
function,  the  building  up  of  the  general  health,  the  arresting  of  the 
tubercular  deposit,  the  reducing  of  tubercles  already  formed  to  an  in- 
dolent state ;  and  then,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health, 
keeping  them  in  that  condition  through  life. 

A  third  mode  of  cure  is  the  healing  of  the  cavities  after  the  tuber- 
cles have  softened,  broken  down,  and  been  expelled  in  the  form  of 
expectoration. 

A  fourth  method  of  cure  is  a  change  of  tubercles  to  calcareous  mat- 
ter. These  calcareous  tubercles,  Laennec  says,  "are  consequent  to 
tuberculous  affections  that  have  been  curecU^  And  Andral,  at  one 
time,  hoped  to  learn  how  to  effect  cures  by  changing  tubercles  to  "  the 
calcareous  phosphate." 

I  have  had  several  cases  of  cure  by  this  last  method,  and  have 
quite  a  collection  of  calcareous  substances  which  my  patients  have 
coughed  up,  —  one  of  which  was  raised  in  my  presence  by  a  lady 
who  was  a  few  years  before  in  hopeless  consumption,  but  is  now  in 
good  hecdth. 

Treatment  —  This  should  be  of  two  kinds,  local  and  general. 

The  local  treatment  of  consumption  is  by  the  inhalation  of  vapors 
and  powders  into  the  lungs.  It  has  been  practised,  more  or  less,  by  in- 
dividuals, for  many  years,  particularly  in  Europe ;  but  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  the  profession  generally  have  never  used  it,  and  do 
not  know  much  about  it  I  had  the  honor,  some  years  ago,  to  bring 
it  freshly  before  the  American  public,  in  some  articles  written  for 
popular  reading,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rapidly  gaining  public 
confidence,  and  is  now  attracting  much  attention.  Conveying  the 
remedy  directly  to  the  diseased  parts,  it  strikes  the  common-sense 
mind  as  eminently  reasonable  and  necessary. 

I  shall  speak  of  inhalation,  therefore,  very  earnestly,  not  as  a  pallia- 
tive of  consumption  only,  but  as  far  more,  as  a  remedy.  After  long 
and  patient  use,  my  experience  allows  me  to  say,  that  I  know  it,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  such ;  and  knowing  this,  I  should  be  criminal  not 
to  press  it  upon  the  public ;  for  it  is  the  great  multitude  of  sufferers, 
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pressing  fast  through  the  gate  of  death,  who  need  to  hear  words  of 
hope. 

Consumption  a  General  Disease*  —  It  is  not  denied  that  consamp- 
tion  is  a  general  disease,  needing  constitutional  treatment ;  but  it  has 
also  a  local  development  in  the  lungs,  first  in  the  form  of  albuminous 
tumors,  called  tubercles,  and  then,  after  the  softening,  breaking  down, 
and  discharge  of  these,  in  the  more  formidable  «hape  of  ulcerous  cav- 
ities, which,  beginning  at  the  summit,  devour  the  lungs  down  to  the 
base.  Can  it  be  reasonable  to  apply  no  remedy  directly  to  this  local 
disease  ?  Not  so  does  our  profession  deal  with  other  local  diseases. 
To  an  inflamed  skin  we  apply  poultices,  cold  compresses,  solu- 
tions of  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc ;  to  leprous  or  scaly 
affections,  sulphuret  of  potash,  bichloride  of  mercury,  zinc  ointment, 
nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  sulphur,  creosote,  etc. ;  to  weak  and 
inflamed  eyes,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  opium ;  to  chronic  ulcers  upon  the  skin,  tannin,  pulverized 
rhubarb,  opium,  or  cinchona ;  and  to  an  inflamed  throat,  nitrate  of 
silver  and  other  articles.  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  thousand 
cases  in  which  we  use  local  remedies.  Why,  then,  when  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  air  tubes,  becomes  inflamed  through  all  its 
branches,  should  we  neglect,  by  the  inhalation  of  medicated  vapor,  to 
apply  a  remedy  directly  upon  the  whole  inflamed  surface?  Why, 
when  tubercular  matter  is  beginning  to  be  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  air  cells,  and  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  should  not  the  vapor 
go  right  to  those  parts,  and  cause,  as  it  would,  the  immediate  expul- 
sion of  this  offending  and  dangerous  matter  ? 

Uneducated  common  sense  sees  the  reasonableness  of  these  sug- 
gestions at  a  glance.  Many  a  person,  with  pulmonary  disease,  dies 
of  suffocation,  not  because  there  is  not  muscular  strength  to  expel 
the  matter  which  is  strangling  him,  but  because  the  Imigs  below  the 
large  pellets  of  mucus,  which  plug  up  the  bronchial  tubes,  cannot  be 
inflated,  and  have  therefore  no  means  of  driving  out  the  offending 
substance.  Yet  a  proper  medicated  vapor,  drawn  in  with  the  breath, 
would  either  dissolve  the  mucus,  or  rouse  up  the  expiring  membrane 
to  cast  it  off. 

If  the  reader  were  to  place  one  end  of  a  stethoscope  directly  over 
the  disease  upon  the  breast  of  a  person  in  the  third  stage  of  consump- 
tion, and  should  then  ask  him  to  talk,  the  words  spoken  would  seem 
to  rise  up  through  the  instrument,  and  enter,  well  articulated,  into  his 
ear.  This,  in  technical  language,  is  called  pectoriloquy^  —  a  word 
signifying  chest'taUcing.  It  implies  a  cavity  in  the  lung.  If  now  the 
patient  be  asked  to  coughy  a  gurgling  and  splashing  sound  will  be 
heard.  This  denotes  that  the  cavity  is  partly  filled  with  fluid,  which 
is  dashed  about  by  the  air  explosively  driven  through  it  by  the  portion 
of  lung  below.  Here  we  have  an  excavated  ulcer,  with  all  its  filthy 
contents,  composed  of  pus,  mucus,  serum,  and  dissolved  tubercles, 
lying  in  it  day  and  night  to  aggravate  its  unhealthy  condition.  What 
more  reasonable,  what  more  necessary,  than  that  a  soothing,  altera- 
tive, or  astringent  vapor  should  be  drawn  into  this  cavity,  to  cause  its 


sides  to  heal,  and  its  absorbents  to  remove  this  fluid  ?  A  sargeon 
who  should  permit  an  ulcer  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  to  remain 
in  that  condition  without  a  local  dressing,  would  be  deemed  unfit  to 
practise  his  profession. 

Both  in  tubercular  disease  and  in  simple  bronchitis,  the  bronchial 
tubes  almost  aWays  suffer  some  physical^  chanse.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  these  tubes  is  generallv  softened.  At  other  times  the 
tubes  become  enlarged  through  their  whole  length,  so  that  many  of 
them^  from  the  size  of  a  quill,  reach  the  bigness  of  the  finger  of  a  glove. 
In  still  other  cases,  the  straining  produced  b](  coughing  causes  a  tube 
to  belly  out  at  some  point,  forming  a  sack,  which  is  generally  filled 
with  mucus  or  purulent  matter.  At  still  other  times,  a  tubercle  will 
press  against  a  txibe  so  as  to  flatten  it  and  convert  it  into  a  musical 
instrument,  the  air,  as  it  is  drawn  laboriously  through,  producing  a 
high  or  low  note,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pipe.  These  physical 
changes  are  all  produced  by  causes  which  the  inhalation  of  a  suitable 
vapor,  at  the  proper  time,  would  almost  infallibly  remove.  How 
strange  that  this  remedy,  —  so  simple,  so  efiectual,  so  easily  compre- 
heuded,  —  should  have  been  so  little  used ! 

Right  at  this  vital  point  in  the  lungs,  where  the  blood  runs  in  a 
ceaseless  current, — where  the  whole  of  it  goes  every  two  minutes  to 
renew  its  vitality  by  contact  with  atmospheric  air, — we  have,  in 
thousands  of  cases  aaily  occurring,  inflammation  with  roughening  or 
softening  of  membrane,  with  its  consequent  harsh  breathing;  we  have 
mucus,  tough  or  glairy,  to  impede  and  interrupt  respiration ;  we  have 
tubercles  in  the  hard  or  soft  state,  adding  to  the  general  embarrass- 
ment, and  not  only  lessening  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  but  disturbing 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  system ;  —  and  yet  the  practice  has  been, 
and  is,  to  attack  these  central  disturbers  of  life  only  through  the  cir- 
cuitous path  of  the  stomach,  lacteals,  etc 

Since  1849,  my  undivided  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study 
and  application  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  This  is  two  years  in 
advance  of  any  other  physician  in  this  country.  I  have  investigated 
faithfully  the  efiects  of  the  various  substances  proposed  for  inhalation 
by  European  physicians,  and  have  explored  a  wide  field  of  new  rem- 
edies, not  before  used,  several  of  which  have  proved  to  have  qualities 
of  great  remedial  power. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  mode 
of  treating  consumption,  the  most  successful  yet  employed,  not  be- 
cause it  needs  defence,  but  because  the  great  body  of  the  profession 
are  ignorant  of  it,  and  what  is  worse,  are  indifferent 

The  chief  remedies  I  employ  for  inhalation  are  the  following : 

• 

Alterative  Inhalant,  composed  of  iodine,  six  grains ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, twelve  grains ;  tincture  of  ipecac,  one  ounce ;  tincture  of  bal- 
sam of  tolu,  six  drams ;  ethereal  tincture  of  conium,  one  and  a  half 
drams ;  alcohol,  half  a  pint  These  are  to  be  mixed.  The  dose  is 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  to  be  inhaled  ten  or  fifteen,  minutes,  in  about 
a  gill  of  hot  water. 

The  ethereal  tincture  of  conium  is  made  by  keeping  a  dram  of 
powdered  conium  in  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  a  week. 
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bove  inhalant  is  used  in  the  tubercular  forms  of  consumption, 
rly  that  of  the  scrofulous  kind,  and  in  many  cases  of  brou- 

»rurt  Inhalint. —  Take  pleurisy  root,  half  an  ounce ;  squill, 
ce ;  ipecac,  two  drams ;  black  cohosh,  two  ounces ;  queen's 

ounce  and  a  half;  American  hellebore,  two  drams;  diluted 
Due  pint  Grind  the  roots,  etc,  and  add  the  alcohol.  Let  the 
and  one  week,  shaking  or  stirring  daily.  Draw  off  and  filter 
paper.  Two  teaspoonfuls  make  a  dose,  to  be  inhaled  same 
ding. 

3  to  be  used  when  the  cough  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the  expec- 
difficult.  It  makes  the  raising  easy,  lessening  the  soreness 
■est,  and  the  harshness  of  the  cough. 

Of,  Febrlfn^  Inhalant.  —  Take  belladonna  leaves,  half  an 
>Iack  cohosh,  two  ounces ;  American  hellebore,  half  an  ounce ; 
t,  two  drams ;  aconite  root,  one  ounce ;  diluted  alcohol,  one 
rind  the  roots,  etc. ;  add  the  alcohol.  Let  the  whole  stand 
It,  stirring  daily.  Pour  off,  and  filter  through  paper.  Dose, 
vo  teaspooafub,  to  be  inhaled  as  the  preceding. 
s  excellent  in  all  cases  where  the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  quick, 
ae  and  mouth  parched,  the  chest  sore,  and  the  system  suffef- 
ng  the  whole  or  a  part  of  each  day,  from  a  general  feverish 
1.  It'is  proper  in  all  the  forms  of  cncst  disease. 
Ifnt  Inbalant  —  Take  of  wild  indigo,  one  ounce;  catechu, 
ounce;  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce;  golden  seal,  one  ounce; 
ilcohol,  one  pint  Mix,  and  let  the  whole  stand  one  week, 
daily.  Drain  off,  and  filter  through  paper.  Add  two  drams 
3te.  One  to  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  inhaled  as  preceding. 
B  .to  be  used  when  the  expectoration  is  profuse  and  easy,  un- 

by  fever,  either  in  the  latter  stages  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
e  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  in  a  relaxed  condition, 
e  third  stage  of  tubercular  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
;,  cleansing,  strengthening,  and  healing. 

ptlo  Inhalant.  —  Take  ^^-ild  indigo,  one  ounce ;  belladonna 
lalf  an  ounce ;  diluted  alcohol,  one  pint  Mix,  and  let  the 
band  one  week.  Pour  off,  and  filter  through  paper.  Then 
ition  of  chloride  of  soda  two  ounces.  Dose,  one  to  two  tea- 
s,  to  be  inhaled  as  the  preceding. 

is  used  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  generally  distin- 
by  considerable  expectoration  having  a  very  fetid  smell. 
lemorrhagto  Inbalant,  —  Take  ^vitch-hazel  bark,  two  ounces ; 
ihosh,  four  ounces.  Grind,  and  add  one  pint  of  diluted  alco- 
;t  the  mixture  stand  one  week,  stirring  daily.  Pour  off,  and 
ough  paper.  Add  to  this  two  drams  of  creosote.  Dose,  one 
teaspoonfuls,  to  be  inhaled  as  preceding. 
IS  an  excellent  remedy  for  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  When 
a  tendency  to  bleed,  it  should  be  used  for  a  long  time.  It 
luently  take  the  place  of  No.  4,  as  an  astringent  inhalant 
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Object  of  Inhalants.  —  Being  vaporized  and  inhaled,  these  articles 
enter  every  air  cell  throughout  the  lungs.  Their  object  is  to  soothe  and 
mollify  inflamed  mucous  surfaces,  to  reduce  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
which  press  upon  neighboring  parts  and  cause  bleeding,  to  stimulate 
the  absorbents  to  take  up  and  remove  tubercles,  to  dissolve  tabercles 
out  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  to  cause  ulceroas  cavities  to  expel  their 
mattery  contents,  and  to  stimulate  their  sides  to  take  on  a  healing 
procesa.  They  should  be  used  from  three  to  six  times  a  day,  the  in- 
halation  continuing  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Other  Inhalants. —  Great  numbers  of  other  articles  have  been  used, 
which  I  have  not  space  to  describe.  I  will  mention,  however,  that 
the  following  are  sometimes  employed  with  advantage  : 

For  an  Expectorant  Inhalant,  take  alcohol,  four  ounces^  tincture 
of  camphor,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  tolu,  two  drams ;  naphtha, 
one  dram ;  benzoic  acid,  thirty  grains ;  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  four 
drops.     Mix. 

For  an  Anodyne  Inhalant,  take  alcohol,  four  ounces ;  naphtha,  one 
dram ;  benzoic  acid,  thirty  grains ;  chloroform,  twenty-five  drops ; 
tincture  of  henbane,  half  an  ounce.     Mix. 

For  an  Astringent  Inhalant,  take  alcohol,  four  ounces ;  naphtha, 
one  dram ;  benzoic  acid,  thirty  grains ;  chloroform,  one  dram ;  tannin, 
eight  grains.     Mix. 

Hftde  of  blhaUnf. —  For  inhaling  these,  a  sponge  is  fitted  into  a 
glass  cup,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  is  attached.  A  small  quantity  of 
the  mixture  is  poured  upon  the  sponge,  and  the  vapor  arising,  is 
drawn  into  the  longs  through  the  tube. 

To  the  expectorant  inhalant  may  be  added,  occasionally,  half  a 
dram  of  nitric  acid. 

These  latter  formulas  are  the  principal  ones  used  by  those  who 
practise  what  is  caUed  cold  in/talatum. 

Hcdlcated-Tipor  Inhaler.  —  This  instrument  I  have  had  constructed 
of  britannia  (sometimes  of  silver)  and  glass.   Some 
have  adopted  the  mode  of  inhaling  from  a  sponge  Fio.n. 

held  in  the  hand,  which  is  an  imperfect  method ; 
others,  that  of  inhaling  from  a  sponge  fastened 
npon  the  chest,  which  amounts  to  scarcely  any  in- 
halation at  all,  as  only  a  very  small  amount  of  the 
vapor  reaches  the  nostrils.  It  is,  moreover,  disa- 
greeable to  the  wearer  and  to  those  around,  and 
must  soon  become  extremely  filthy. 

Some  use  a  glass  bottle,  with  an  India-rabber 
tube ;  but  India-rubber  soon  becomes  fool  inter- 
nally, and  tnight  produce  disease.  Avoid  Inhalers 
with  India-rubber  tubes. 

The  cot  91  represents  the  instrument  I  employ. 
The  tube,  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied,  passes 
through  the  cap,  communicating   with   the   air 
above  the  fluid.     When  the  air  is  drawn  ofl",  other  air  rushes  into  the 
Jong  tube  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  breaking  out  at  the  bottom,  seto 
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the  fluid  in  commotion,  causing  a  medicated  vapor  to  rise,  which  is 
drawn  into  the  lungn. 

Coiistftiidoiial  Treatmeilt.  —  The  rapid  breathing  in  consumption, 
creates  too  much  oxydation  of  the  blood, — so  much,  that  the  muscles, 
especially  the  heart,  are  usually  of  a  brighi  red.  To  prevent  the  pa- 
tient from  beine  literally  burned  up  by  oxygen,  the  blood  must  be 
de-oxydated  as  last  as  possible. 

While  there  is  too  much  of  oxygen,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  defi- 
ciency of  carbon.  Hence  the  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  the  general 
inability  to  bear  frosty  weather.  The  little  nutritive  arteries,  in  these 
thin-blooded  persons,  stand  shivering  and  torpid  with  cold,  unable  to 
perform  their  allotted  function  of  nutrition.  There  is  not  fire  enough, 
and  fuel  must  be  had  in  the  form  of  carbon.  Hence  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cod  liver  oiL  This  oil,  too,  as  carbon,  devours  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  blood,  and  prevents  its  destroying  the  patient  This  idea 
also  explains  the  fact  mentioned  by  Bennet  and  othejrs,  that  in  their 
post-mortems,  they  found  the  evidences  of  healed  ulcers  in  numerous 
persons  who  had  been  spirit'drinkers  while  living.  And  Liebig  helps 
the  explanation  by  saying  that  alcohol,  taken  into  the  system,  circulates 
in  a  free  state  in  the  blood,  and  devours  its  oxygen.  To  which  I  beg 
to  add,  that  the  malaria  of  intermittent  and  bilious  fever  districts,  has 
been  pretty  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  an  instable  organic  body,  con- 
sisting of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  all  of  which  have  an  af- 
finity for  oxygen,  and  devour  it  in  the  system.  Consmnption  is  not 
found  in  such  districts. 

As  I  am  here  treating  of  the  chemical  effects  of  remedies  (and  to 
this  test,  most  remedies  must  finally  come),  I  will  mention  that  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potassa  arrests  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary 
arteries^  —  which  fact  gives  a  complete  and  luminous  view  of  its 
power  to  prevent  oxydation.  But  I  am  obliged  to  detract  from  its 
merits,  by  stating  that  it  also  retards  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  system  generally,  and  so  hinders  cfe-oxydation. 

PliosphornSt  —  There  is  an  article  which  has  more  recently  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  to  which  I  wish  to  invite 
special  attention.  I  refer  to  phosphorus.  This  agent,  for  a  time, 
challenged  our  notice  in  the  shape  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  we  could 
never  feel  sure  that  this  article  was  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
We  now  use,  and  with  far  more  marked  effect,  the  hypo-phosphites 
of  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron.  These  are  used  in  the  form  of  the 
syrup  of  the  hypo-phosphites.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  before 
each  meal.  The  efiect  upon  the  tubercular  disease  is  immediate  and 
gratifying. 

Need  of  Phosphonis.  —  Cerebric  acid  contains  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus, and  is  the  peculiar  component  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. By  combustion  and  the  changes  of  oxydation  in  the  brain,  the 
phosphorus  of  cerebric  acid  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid ;  so  that 
« every  act  of  the  brain  produces  phosphoric  acid.  How  rapid,  then, 
must  be  the  consumption  of  the  phosphoric  element  of  the  cerebric 
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acid,  in  that  highly  active  and  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system 
which  I  have  described  as  peculiar  to  consamption.  And  how  neces- 
sary in  order  to  save  the  brain  from  destruction,  to  meet  this  increased 
demand  for  phosphorus,  by  introducing  it  into  the  system. 

Mulder  regards  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  as  the  carrier  of  oxjfgen ;  and 
by  this  oxydation,  the  fibrin  becomes  converted  into  the  binoxide  and 
tritoxide  of  proteine,  —  its  phosphorus  and  sulphur  (for  it  contains 
both),  being  converted  into  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Adding 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  therefore,  as  medicinal  agents,  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  way  to  supply  the  fibrin  with  materials  destructive 
of  its  freight  of  oxygen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  essential  for 
the  formation  of  azotic  compounds,— ^compounds  which  are  neces- 
sarv  to  sustain  animal  life.  It  should  be  remembered,  loo,  as  coUat- 
erally  illustrating  this  fact,  that  the  tribasic  phosphates  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  play  an  important  part  in  tne  growth  and  perfec- 
tion of  plants.  They  are  always  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  cerealxa,  and 
no  mature  grains  are  produced  where  phosphates  are  absent  from  the 
soil.  For  the  production  df  abundant  grain  crops,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  salts  should  exist  in  the  soil,  or  be  applied  to  it  in  manures. 

It  is  known,  mcMreover,  that  in  all  chronic  diseases  distinguished  by 
wasting  of  the  tissues,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  phosphates  is  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  than  in  the  normsd  state.  Hence  there  is  no 
healthful  growth ;  and  the  human  organism,  like  the  soil,  exhausted 
of  its  phosphates  by  successive  croppings,  brings  nothing  to  perfec- 
tion, and  needs  to  have  its  drained  salts  re-supplied. 

I  cannot  but  call  attention  here  to  the  inorganic  substances  found 
in  healthy  human  blood.  According  to  very  careful  analyses,  by 
Scmidt : 


1000  parts  of  blood-coiptiscles,  contain : 


Cblorine,      ... 
Salphuric  Acid, 
Phoiphoric  Acid,  - 
Potassium,         ... 
Sodium,        ... 
OzjTgen,   .... 
Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Pho^hate  of  Magnesia,    - 


1.686 
0.066 
1.1S4 
9.828 
1.052 
0.667 
0.114 
0.073 


1000  parts  of  lienor  sanguinis  (senmi  and 

fibnn),  contain : 

Chbrine,      .....  9.664 

Sulphuric  Acid,        -        -        -  0.115 

Pho^horic  Acid,  -        ...  0.191 

Potassium,         ....  0.823 

Sodium, 8.841 

Oxygen, 0.403 

Phosphate  of  Lime,      ...  0.811 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia,    -       -  0.222 


Iron  is  omitted  Now,  I  venture  the  prediction,  that  out  of  these 
figures,  mainly,  in  connection  with  those  which  represent  the  constit- 
uents of  the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
and  the  oi^nic  compounds  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  are  to  be  evolved 
within  a  few  years,  a  correct  and  partially  demonstrative  system  of 
medication,  in  consumption,  all  the  inorganic  bodies  represented  by 
the  above  figures,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen,  are  deficient  in  quan- 
tity. By  reflecting  upon  the  proportions  of  these  several  bodies,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  large  amount  of  chlorine  and  soda  in  the  plasma, 
and  of  potassium  in  the  corpuscles,  the  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain 
useful  hints.     I  have  not  hesitated  to  make  one  of  these  hints  the 
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K[>und  of  a  very  free  uae  of  alkalies, — particularly  in  the  form  of 
thing. 

Sugar  of  Milk. — There  is  one  other  medicinal  article  which  I  deem 
worthy  to  be  made  prominent,  and  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  cod 
liver  oil  and  the  hypo-phosphites.  I  refer  to  sugar  ofviilk.  It  belongs 
to  that  class  of  non-nitrogenized  articles  Xvhich  Eiebig  has  denominated 
supporters  bt  respiration.  Its  great  affinity  for  oxygen  is  well' worthy 
io  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  considering  its  value  in  consumption. 
So  great  is  this  attraction,  that  with  ammonia  and  other  alkalies,  it 
has  the  power  of  rediicing  some  of  the  metalic  oxides.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  into -the  blood,  which,  being 
an  alkaline  fluid,  augments  its  great  de-oxydating  power  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  It  unites  rapidly  with  oxygen  after  entering  the  blood, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A  part  of  it,  however,  does  not 
enler  the  blood  in  an  uncompounded  state,  but  is  changed  in  the 
stomach  into  lactic  acid ;  and  this,  in  the  blood,  becomes  an  alkaline 
lactate.  But  the  portion  thus  changed,  appears  also  Tery  useful ;  for 
Lehmann  says :  *'  We  know  of  no  substances  which  could  better  act 
in  the  blood  as  food  for  the  respiration,  than  the  alkaline  lactates." 

Corroborative  of  these  views,  is  the  fact  that  all  those  kinds  of 
milk,  such  as  goat^s,  ass's,  etc,  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
sugar  of  milk,  have  at  different  times,  and  in  various  countries,  ob« 
tained  a  reputation  for  curing  consumption.  Groat's  whey,  in  which 
this  article  abounds,  and  from  which  it  is  lai^ly  manufactured,  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  virtues  in  this  line.  Ancel  speaks  of  it  as  an 
excellent  remedy ;  and  Pereira  says,  ^  Sugar  of  milk,  in  consumptive 
cases  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  a  most  valuable 
aliment" 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  taking  sugar  of  milk  is  that  of  a  gruel, 
which  is  quite  palatable,  and  may  be  freely  eaten  by  consumptive 
persons. 

The  Con^h. — The  best  article  I  have  ever  used  for  this,  is  the  "  Pul- 
monic Cherry  Cordial."  1  was  five  years  in  compounding  this  arti- 
cle to  suit  me,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  very  best  cough  preparation 
ever  made.    Dose,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

When  a  more  quieting  effect  is  neeaed,  a  littie  morphine  may  be 
added  to  this  preparation ;  if  a.  more  expectorant  influence  is  required, 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride.  For  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  found  to  be  right  without  any  addition. 
When  this  is  not  at  hand,  any  of  the  preparations  (108)  (112)  (109) 
(113)  (110),  eta,  may  be  used. 

Nlglit  Sweats. — The  very  best  preparation  for  these  sweats,  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  one  dram ;  extract  of  conium,  half  a  dram ; 
to  be  made  into  twenty  pills,  of  which  one  or  two  are  to  be  takea 
every  night     The  sponge  bath  also  does  much  to  dieck  these  sweats. 

IMarrilCUU — This  is  a  most  exhausting  symptom  in  the  latter  stages 
of  consumption.  The  only  remedy  which  has  much  effect  in  control- 
ling it,  is  the  tris-mtrate  of  bismuth.    This  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
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thirty  grains  immediately  after,  or  at  the  time  of  each  meal.  These 
doses  are  much  larger  than  used  to  be  given ;  bat  they  will  do  no 
harm.     Oiven  to  this  extent,  I  find  the  bismuth  Tery  effectual. 

Iron.  — This  preparation,  in  some  of  its  forms  (316)  ^73)  (61)  (S4) 
(102),  is  almost  always  needed  in  consumption.  Il  the  scrofulous 
habit  be  strongly  marked,  give  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  in  thirty-drop 
doses,  three  times  a  day.     It  should  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  water.    . 

Eirtenud  IiritantSt — These  are  needed  where  there  is  much  inflam- 
mation and  soreness  of  the  chest  Blisters  should  very  seldom  be 
used.  Crotou  oil,  from  two  to  hcdf  a  dozen  drops,  rubbed  over  the 
sore  part,  generally  answers  very  well  Sometimes  the  mustard  paste, 
applied  to  the  extent  of  producmg  redness,  two  or  three  times  a  week 
is  sufficient  Nitric  acid,  reduced  with  water  to  a  strength  a  little 
above  the  strongest  Tinegar,  answers  a  good  purpose  for  keeping  up 
an  irritation. 

Atmospheric  Inhalatkni* — It  has  been  said  by  Laennec  and  others, . 
that  asthma  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  arresting  tubercular  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Ramadge  thought  this  was  effectea  by  an  expansion 
of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs ;  and  he  reasoned  that  the 
Fame  expansion  by  mechanical  means,  would  secure  a  similar  end. 
To  effect  this,  he  made  his  patients  take  long  breaths  through  a  tube 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  philosophy  of  atmospheric  inhalation  was 
not  understood  by  Dr.  Ramadge,  nor  has  it  been  by  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  this  country. 

Rokitansky  thinks  the  tubercular  habit  depends  upon  the  excess  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood ;  and  says  that  the  reason  of  consumption  being 
arrested  by  pregnancy  is,  that  this  condition  offers  a  mechanical  ob- 
stacle to  the  transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  —  thus  prevent- 
ing its  excessive  oxydation,  and  keeping  it  in  a  venous  state.  This 
destroys  the  fibrinous  condition,  on  which  he  thinks  tuberculosis 
depends. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  atmospheric  inhalation.  The 
trachea  divides  on  its  entrance  into  the  lungs,  into  two  branches,  which 
again  divide  and  subdivide  until  the  tubes  become  smaller  than  can 
be  seen,  each  terminating  in  a  minute  air-cell.  Over  this  entire  sur- 
face the  air  is  intended  to  be  brought  into  communication  with*  the 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  oxydating  it  By  forcible  Inhalation,  the  air 
vesicles  are  inflated  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  J)y  which  means 
the  extreme  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  so  flattcneil  be- 
tween these  extended  cells,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  but  a  small 
amount  of  blood,  and  but  little  is  oxydated.  This  furnishes  a  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  and  secures  tha 
defibrination  of  which  Rokitansky  speaks. 

This  is  my  view  of  the  pbilosphy  of  atmospheric  inhalation.  The 
benefit  results,  not  from  a  larger  amount  of  oxydation,  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  but  from  a  smaller.  Asthma  does  the  same  thing  by 
producing  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  extreme  bronchial  tubes,  and 
preventing  air  from  entering  the  cells. 
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The  same  end  is  gained  in  part  by  certain  kinds  of  employment,  ad 
glass-blowing,  playing  upon  wind  instruments,  and  the  like.  Writers 
of  distinction  mention  cases  of  recovery  from  incipient  consumption 
by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  lungs  in  singing.  Dentists  subject  their 
lungs  to  a  similar  process  of  expansion  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe ; 
the  writer  has  known  several  instances  in  that  profession,  in  which 
recoveries  have  taken  place. 

The  Concluston  to  which  I  come  is,  that  atmospheric  inhalation 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  some  cases,  but  should  never  be 
resorted  to  except  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  physician.  In 
a  congested  state  of  the  lungs,  with  hsBmorrhagic  tendencies,  or  with 
inflammation  and  soreness,  it  is  well  fitted  to  produce  fatal  bleeding, 
and  is  of  course  dangerous. 

ETternal  Vse  of  Watert  —  As  a  relaxation  from  severe  exertions, 
the  ancients  had  frequent  recourse  to  bathing.  Those  who  contended 
in  the  race,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  wrestling,  at  Borne,  plunged 
into  the  Tiber  while  warm  and  panting  with  their  efforts.  That  this 
promoted  prowess  and  physical  endurance,  none  can  doubt 

Louis,  the  great  French  authority  on  pulmonary  diseases)  lays 
down  several  rules  to  be  observed  by  consumptive  patients,  and  par- 
ticularly mentions  cold  bathing. 

Few  things  give  tone  to  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  like  cold  water, 
systematicallv  applied*  It  rallies  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and 
improves  assnniiation.  And  by  it  another  objectus  gained  of  Bcarcely 
les^s  iinportance,  —  that  of  guarding  the  system  against  taking  cold. 
Those  in  the  daily  habit  of  applying  cold  water  to  the  whole  person, 
seldom  suffer  from  colds  and  catarrhs ;  and  they  generally  become 
hardened  so  as  to  endure  the  assaults  of  the  element* 

Consumptive  persons  should  generally  use  the  spangle  bath,  with 
cold  water,  if  it  can  be  endured,  otherwise  the  tepid  bath,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, ill  all  cases  with  brisk  rubbing,  with  a  coarse  toweL  If  a  sense 
of  chilliness  and  discomfort  follows  the  bath,  a  large  portion  of  the 
water  must  be  squeezed  from  the  sponge,  so  as  to  use  but  very  little, 
and  the  washing  must  be  speedy,  and  the  rubbing  more  lively  than 
usual, — beginning  with  tepid  water,  and  gradually  lowering  the  tem- 
perature, till  it  can  be  borne  cold.  A  large  teaspoonfnl  of  saleratus 
to  each  quart  of  water  should  be  used. 

«  Diet. 

• 

The  diet,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  treatment,  must  have  reference 
to  the  present  condiiion  pi  the  patient  If  the  disease  take  the  bron- 
chial form,  and  rapid  breathing,  and  other  conditions  calculated  to 
carry  fat  out  of  the  system  have  not  yet  supervented;  or  if  the  patient 
have  thirst  and  hectic,  the  diet  must  be  spare  and  simple,' — consist- 
ing chiefly  of  milk  and  farinaceous  substaiices. 

But  in  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  tubercular,  or,  being  bronchial, 
has  reached  the  stage  of  emaciation,  the  very  earliest  momenib  at 
which  the  fever  can  be  subdued,  should  be  improved  to  build  up  the 
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patient  with  a  generous  diet.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  stuffing 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  fattening  turkies  for  Thanksgiving,  would 
seem  to  be  almost  justifiable.  A  good  rule  is  to  give  the  most  gener- 
ous diet  that  can  be  taken  without  disturbing  the  stomach,  or  increas- 
ing  the  feverish  symptoms.  Animal  food,  with  a  good  quantity  of 
salt,  should  be  fireely  taken.  Fat  meats,  if  well  received  by  the  stom- 
ach (and  they  generally  are  if  taken  cold)^  are  particularly  usefuL 
The  same  is  true  of  sweet  butter  and  cream. 

Oat-Hoor  Exercisf •  —  Without  exercise,  as  a  gc;neral  thing,  the  con- 
sumptive patient  will  die.  Exercise  involves  muscular  exertion, 
which  is  attended  by  the  tension,  compression,  and  greater  compact- 
ness of  the  muscles  used.  This  compression  of  the  muscles  within 
the  sheaths  (fascise)  which  enclose  them,  sends  out  their  blood,  and 
pushes  it  forward  towards  the  surface.  Reaching  the  extremities  of 
tbe  arteries,  the  Uood  passes  through  capillary  tubes,  almost  incon- 
ceivably fine,  into  the  capillary  veins  of  similar  fineness,  whence  it 
flows  through  larger  and  larger  veins  back  to  the  heart  At  the  mo- 
ment of  its  passage  from  the  capillary  arteries  to  the  capillary  veins, 
it  ceases  to  be  red  or  arterial,  and  becomes  purple  or  venous  blood. 
The  oxygeu  in  the  arterial  and  the  carbon  in  the  venous  blood  unite, 
forming  a  literal  combustion,  just  such  as  we  produce  in  our  stoves 
and  grates  by  bringing  together  the  carbon  of  the  wood  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmos|rfiere.  By  this  combustion  our  bodies  are  warmed, 
and  the  little  secreting^  exbalant,  and  other  vessels,  are  raised  to  a 
temperature  that  enables  them  to  work. 

Every  muscular  contraction  and  compression  helps  push  along  the 
venous  blood  in  larser  quantities  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
which,  receiving  a  fuUer  supply  of  its  natural  stimulus,  contracts  more 
energetically,  forcing  the  fluid  into  the  right  ventricle.  From  thence 
it  is  expelled  with  increased  energy  likewise  along  its  only  pathway, 
the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the  lungs.  Rushing  in  here  in  greater 
vdnme  than  natural,  a  demand  is  made  for  deeper  inspirations  of 
air  to  vitalize  and  fit  it  for  its  descent  by  the  pulmonarv  vein,  to  the 
left  auricle;  Coming  here  also  as  the  natural  stimulus,  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  it  gives  increased  energy  to  its  own  propulsion 
into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  driven  out  through  the  arte- 
ries to  all  parts  of  the  system,  by  the  powerful  strokes  of  that  strong 
muscle. 

Thus  it  goes  its  round,  urged  on  by  exercise,  parting  with  its  oxy- 
gen more  and  more  freely  in  the  capillaries,  giving  more  activity  to 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  other  tissues,  increasing  the  depth  and 
strength  of  breathing  by  carrying  more  venous  blood  to  the  lungs ; 
improving  the.  digestion,  carrying  a  better  elaborated  pabulum  to  the 
nutrient  arteries,  and  causing  them  to  work  it  up  more  diligently  in 
renewing  the  tissues. 

Nor  is  this  all.     Every  wrench  of  a  muscle  forces  some  old,  worn 
out  particles  from  their  places,  allowing  none  to  remain  except  such  * 
as  are  firm,  and  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  exertion.    The  flesh  of  those 
who  exercise  much  becomes  hard  and  enduring. 


I  say  then  to  the  consumptive,  if  yoa  would  live  and  not  die, 
exercise,  exercise^  exebcise.  It  is  the  first,  second,  and  third-  thing. 
If  you  ask  for  the  modes  of  exercise,  I  say  take  it  on  foot,  out  of 
door,  every  day,  to  the  extent  of  a  small  amount  of  fatigue.  Don^t 
be  frightened  by  a  single  cloud,  or  even  by  a  cohort  of  them.  You 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  out  as  the  clouds ;  and  they  will  not  look 
more  angry,  but  rather  more  agreeable  from  finding  you. abroad  in 
their  company.  The  elements  of  nature  are  at  war  with  organic  life. 
Against  them  the  vital  principle  has  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle ; 
and  he  who  loses  the  poweT  to  meet  and  gain  the  victory  over  them 
by  out-door  exercise,  is  beginning  to  die. 

Go  abroad,  therefore,  often.  Try  it  again  and  again*  Extend 
your  walk  a  little  every  day.  Stretch  it  out  to  the  distant  fields. 
Gather  flowers  from  the  top  of  the  hills  and  from  the  bosom  of  the 
vallies,  and  bring  them  home  as  trophies  of  your  victory. 

If  not  able  to  begin  with  walking,  ride  as  often  as  possible  in  a 
carriage.  The  jolting  of  a  vehicle  will  jog  the  blood  along  much 
better  than  no  exercise. 

Horseback  riding  is  still  better.  It  combines,  in  some  measure,  the 
passive  exercise  of  carriage  riding,  with  the  active  exertion  of  walk* 
inff  on  foot 

r^umerous  other  modes  of  exercise  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tages. Dumb-bells,  adapted  in  size  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
used  with  caution,  are  highly  serviceable.  The  battledoor,  the  foot- 
ball, jumping  the  rope,  pitching  quoits,  and  the  athletic  sports  of  the 
gymnasium,  all  have  their  appropriate  place.  The  greater  the  variety 
the  better,  as  by  it  all  parts  of  the  system  are  brought  into  play,  and 
both  the  mind  and  the  muscles  get  the  change  which  they  need. 

It  is  hard  to  impress  patients  with  the  importance  of  this  subject 
Say  what  you  will,  they  somehow  or  other  get  the  idea  that  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  exercise,  tsiken  when  they  feel  like  it,  is  all  that  is 
required.  Fatal  mistake !  Whatever  the  physician  may  do,  the  pa- 
tient has  a  great  deal  to  do  for  himself.  He  must  strive  to  develop 
his  physical  powers  to  the  utmost  He  must  train  himself  as  runners 
and  fighters  do  when  preparing  for  their  surprising  feats ;  for  he  is 
running  against  the  swiftest  disease  (or  the  surest  wiimer)  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  fighting  with  the  elements. 

If  he  regards  Bfe  as  not  worth  this  exertion,  of  course  he  wiU  not 
make  it ;  but  I  beg  him  to  consider  that  without  it,  recovery  will  be 
uncertain,  and  in  many  cases,  impossible.  Do  as  I  have  directed,  and 
if  your  medical  attendant  is  skilful,  the  current  of  health  will,  in 
many  cases,  begin  to  flow  back  to  you.  Life  will  renew  if)  you  its 
policy  of  insurance,  and  multiply  your  days. 

TraTelltng*  — -  Consumptive  patients  have  generally  been  sent  to  a 
southern  climate.  But  where  the  case  involves  dyspepsia  and  afieo- 
tions  of  the  liver,  low  latitudes  are  generally  unfriendly.  Liver  com- 
plaints are  the  bane  of  a  southern  climate,  and  a  sallow  compleodon 
IS  the  inheritance  of  a  southerner. 

Tubercular  persons,  chilled  by  our  northern  climate,  are  sometimes 
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temporarily  relieved  by  the  wanner  atmosphere  of  the  soalh.  But 
the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  for,  having  lost  the  power,  as  they  im- 
agine, to  bear  the  frowns  of  our  northern  sky,  they  are  dying,  and 
will  die  anywhere  unless  they  recover  this  power.  And  the  way  to 
retrieve  a  lost  advantage  over  an  enemy,  is,  not  to  retreat  to  a  point 
where  recovery  will  be  harder,  but  to  meet  him  at  once.  If  the  con- 
stitution cannot  bear  up  against  an  enemy  under  the  bracing  of  a 
northern  atmosphere,  it  will  be  still  harder  to  do  so  under  the  wilting 
of  a  southern. 

After  all,  the  objects  aimed  at  should  be  change  and  travelling'.  The 
exercise  involved,  the  constant  exertion  required  in  getting  from  place 
to  place,  the  agreeable  sensations  produced  by  the  motion  of  cars 
and  steamboats,  the  ever  varying  change  of  sights  and  sounds,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  stock  of  one's  ideas  of  men  and  things, — 
these  ore  what  rally  the  constitution,  and  open  anew  the  springs  of 
life. 

EspeciaUy  should  all.  journeys  for  health  be  taken,  if  possible,  with 
an  object  in  view.  Let  the  consumptive  start  with  the  view  of  see« 
ing  the  cave  of  Kentucky,  the  prairies  of  the  West,  the  great  lakes 
of  the  North,  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  fortreas  of  Quebec,  the  Sag* 
uenay  liver,  the  doctor,  who  he  has  reason  to  think  will  cure  him,—* 
an^hing  which  he  is  willing  to  make  exertion  to  see,  and  that  he  is 
sure  his  eyes  will  rejoice  in  beholding. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  consumption  more  at  laige  than  of  other 
complaints,  because  it  is  the  great  disease  6f  the  world,  and  is  in- 
creasing with  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Acute  Bronchitis. 

This  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
air  tubes  in  the  lungs.     It  is  generaUy  quite  a  serious  disease. 

Physiciil  8UfS8» — The  sound  upon  percussion  is  generaUy  good.  If 
there  be  any  dulness,  it  is  commonly  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  cheat 

The  breathing  murmurs  are  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  in- 
tense than  natural.     Occasionally  they  are  almost  extinct 

In  the  early  stage,  sibilous  ana  loud  rattles. 

In  the  mcMne  advanced  stage,  mucous  rattle. 

Now  and  then  sub-crepitant  rattle  accompanies  the  inward-drawn 
breath. 

General  Synptons.  —  The  disease  begins  with  chills  followed  by 
fever ;  tightness  across  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarseness, 
loss  of  strength,  costive  bowels,  and  a  quick  and  hard  pulse.  Water 
rans  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  there  is  a  dry,  harsh,  croupy 
oough. 

After  a  few  days,  mucous  begins  to  be  raised.  This  expectoration 
gradually  becomes  more  copious,  and  is  opaque,  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish, and  occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  This  mucus  is  very  ropy, 
and  adheres  to  the  vesseL 
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There  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  chest ;  pain  across  the  forehead, 
which  is  increased  by  coughing;  and  a  pale  and  anxious  counte- 
nance. 

In  severe  cases,  the  tightness  across  the  chest  is  extreme,  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  causing  the  patient  to  call  for  the  opening  of  the 
windows.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  a  paleness  and  11  v- 
idity  of  the  cheeks  and  lips;  a  loud  wheezing  and  rattling  in  the 
throat,  followed  by  cold  sweat,  insensibility  and  death. 

In  children  the  disease  comes  on  like  a  common  cold,  attended  by 
a  sore  throat,  a  great  desire  to  drink,  but  a  disinclination  to  take 
food.  But  two  or  three  swallows  of  drink  can  be  taken  at  a  time 
for  want  of  breath.  The  phlegm  is  frequently  vomited  up  spontanea 
ously. 

Obsenratloiis.  —  The  loud  and  sibrlons  rattles  are  produced  by  simi- 
lar causes,  namely,  the  passage  of  air  along  tubes  whose  interior  is 
dry  and  rough  from  inflammation,  or  whose  calibre  is  contracted  or 
altered  in  form  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane,  effusion  upon  its 
inner  surface  of  a  tough  mucous  substance,  or  a  pressure  upon  its 
external  surface  of  tubercles,  swollen  glands,  aneurismal  tumors, 
etc.  The  two  sounds  differ  mainly  in  the  key  upon  which  they  are 
pitched, — the  sonorous,  or  low-keyed,  coming  from  the  larger  tubes; 
the  sibilous,  or  high-keyed,  from  the  smaller,  — just  as  the  low  notes 
of  an  organ  come  from  the  large  pipes,  and  the  high  notes  from  the 
small  ones. 

The  sibilous  rattle  has  been  compared  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  the 
squeaking  of  puppies,  the  whistling  of  air  passing  through  a  key- 
hole, etc ;  the  sonorous,  to  the  snoring  of  a  sleeping  person,  the  coo- 
ing of  doves,  and  the  sound  of  the  bass  string  of  the  violinoello  rub- 
bed with  the  finger. 

CauseSt —  It  is  generally  brought  on  by  a  sudden  cold,  by  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  by  inhaling  irritating  substances.  It  is  a  second- 
ary result,  too,  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small  pox,  hooping  cough, 
and  the  remittent  fever  of  infants. 
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—  In  mild  cases,  give  warm  balm  or  flax-seed  tea,  hot 
lemonade,  or  other  similar  drinks,  —  at  the  same  time,  soaking  the 
feet  in  hot  water,  and,  on  retiring  to  bed,  apply  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet  and  sides,  to  produce  sweating.  It  the  bowels  be  costive, 
some  gentle  physic,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  salts  and  senna,  may 
be  taken. 

In  the  case  of  infants,  an  emetic  of  wine  of  ipecac,  or  compound 
tincture  of  lobelia,  should  be  given,  and  followed  with  slippery  elm 
and  flax-seed  tea.  The  compound  tincture  of  lobelia,  with  tincture 
of  veratrum  viride,  may  be  continued  for  a  time  as  an  expectorant 

In  more  severe  cases,  both  of  adults  and  children,  an  active  emetic 
is  required,  —  perhaps  the  compound  powder  of  lobelia  i?  as  good  as 
any.  This  must  be  followed  with  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  in  full 
doses,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pulse  at  once,  and  keep  it  down  to  the 
natural  standard.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  articles  in  this  com- 
plainti  and  will  generallv  very  much  lessen  its  violence  and  duration* 


If  there  is  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  air  of  the  room  must 
be  kept  moist,  as  recommended  in  croup. 

The  room  shobld  also  be  kept  warm, — decidedly  warmer  than  in 
the  case  of  other  fevers, 

A  ffentle  perspiration  should  be  kept  up  by  small  doses  of  com- 
pouncT  tincture  of  Virginia  snake*root,  and  oy  frequently  bathing  the 
surface,  or  else  by  tincture  of  veratrum. 

Mustard  should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 

The  cough  may  be  managed  by  preparations  (104)  (106)  (110), 
freely  given. 

Tne  diet  should  be  confined  to  barley-water,  toast-water,  apple- 
water,  rice-water,  and'a  solution  of  gum  arabic. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-tubes, 
which  continues  a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  sudden  or  re- 
markable changes. 

Physical  Sipuk  —  The  percossion-flounds  are  similar  to  those  of 
acute  bronchitis.  •  When  a  bronchial  tube  is  dilated^  we  sometimes 
have  dulness  around  the  dilated  part 

The  breathing  murmur  is  always  accompanied  by  a  mucous,  sono- 
rous, or  sibilant  rattle,  —  sometimes  by  a  subcrepitant 

When  dilatation  of  the  tubes  exists,  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  sQund  of  the  ingoing  breath  is  decreased^  —  of  the  outgoing 
tncreaged. 

In  this  state  of  the  tubes,  we  also  have  cavernous  breathing,  bron- 
chophony, sometimes  pectoriloquy,  and  bronchial  or  cavernous  cough* 

Haenl  SympttmoA. —  A  cough  is  generally  present^  which  is  in- 
creased in  wet  weather,  and  by  every  slight  cold.  This  comes  on  in 
paroxysms;  is  generally  worse  in  the  morning;  and  is  relieved  by 
raising  freelv*  The  matter  raised  is  generally  yellowish,  but  some- 
times whitish  and  sticky ;  and  in  the  latter  stages,  is  thick,  and  some- 
times very  much  like  that  of  consumption.  Indeed,  the  disease  often 
ends  in  bronchial  consumption. 

ReBMUrks*  —  The  breathing  is  bronchial  or  cavernous  when  the  di- 
lated portion  of  the  tube  is  empty; — if  it  contitin  fluid,  the  mucous 
rattle  will  be  heard. 

Dulness  on  percussion  wiU  exist  if  a  dilated  tube  press  upon  the 
snrroonding  portion  of  lung  so  as  to  condense  or  make  it  solid. 

Dilatation  of  the  tubes  occurs  only  in  chronic  bronchitis  of  long 
standing.  Its  physical  signs  are  much  like  those  of  a  cavity  in  aa- 
vanced  consumption.  The  examiner  may  learn  to  distinguish  them 
by  considering  that  in  consumption,  dulness  precedes  the  cavity^  while 
in  bronchial  dilatations,  the  cavUp  precedes  dulness* 

The  dilatation  or  swelling  out  at  some  point  of  a  bronchial  tube,  is 
caused  by  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  air  through  it, — just  as  an 
India-rubber  tube,  partially  closed  up  at  a  given  point,  will  bulge  out 
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just  in  front  of  the  obstructed  place,  when  air  is  forcibly  blown 
through  it,  and  just  as  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  enlarges  when 
the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  passage  through  the  aortio  valve. 

Causes. — It  often  occurs  as  the  result  of  acute  bronchitis,  and  also 
of  measles,  hooping-cough,  etc.  But  taking  cold,  and  damp  and  change- 
able weather,  are  more  frequently  its  causes.  It  most  often  follows 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  throat,  which,  being  neglected,  gradually 
creep  down  the  windpipe  into  the  tubes,  and  become  very  obstinate 
in  their  character. 

Treatment. —  Medicinal  inhalation  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
this  complaint  The  inhaling  powder  has,  in  many  cases,  great  efii- 
ciency.  The  dose  is  about  what  can  lie  on  a  ten  cent  piece.  It 
should  be  used  once  a  day,  in  an  instrument  represented  in  the  cut 

This  instrument  I  had  constructed  in  1850.     It  consists  mainly  of 
a  glass  tube  and  a  receiver, — the  latter  being  something  like  a  tube 
vial,  pierced  with  fine  holes  around 
the  lower  end.     The  powder  is  Fio.m. 

poured  into  the  receiver,  which  is  [Patented  March  16, 1852  ] 

placed  in  the  larger  tube,  and 
twirled  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  while  inhaling. 

When  the  powder  cannot  be 
easily  got  down  into  the  tubes  in  the  lungs,  —  as  often  happens,—* 
the  inhalation  of  medicated  vapor  will  do  better.  If  the  expectora- 
tion be  difficult,  the  expectorant  inhalant,  described  under  ^  consump- 
tion," should  be  used ;  if  the  expectoration  be  too  profuse  and  free, 
the  astringent  inhalant  must  be  taken. 

The  cough  preparations  recommended  for  consumption,  also  (113) 
(112),  will  be  the  proper  ones  in  this  complaint 

The  daily  alkaline  bath,  and  brisk  friction,  are  particularly  service- 
able. 

Out-door  exercise  is  almost  as  necessary  in  this  disease  as  in  con- 
sumption. 

Enlargement  of  the  Air  Qells. — Emphysema. 

This  disease  consists  in  enlargement  of  the  air  cells,  the  obliteration 
of  their  vessels,  and  the  wasting  of  their  walls. 

Physical  Signs* — Thumping  upon  the  chest  gives  a  clearer  and 
louder  sound  than  natural,  —  one  which  is  tympanitic,  or  drum-head 
like. 

The  murmur  of  the  ingoinp;  breath  is  diminished  both  in  duration 
and  intensity,  —  of  the  outgoing  breath,  it  is  increased, 

Dry,  crepitant  rattle  attends  the  ingoing  breath  only ;  occasionally, 
sibilous  rattle. 

General  Symptoms. -^  Habitual  shortness  of  breath,  and  very  great 
difficulty  of-  breathing,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  which  cause  the  pa- 
tient to  rush  to  the  open  window  for  air. 


There  is  generaUy  a  oaugli,  and  the  matter  raised  is  frothy,  liquid, 
aod  mucous,  or  watery. 

The  face  has  a  peculiar  dusky  color,  and  the  countenance  an  anx- 
ious, melancholy  expression.  The  nostrils  are  thick,  and  the  lower 
lip  folL  The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  large,  and  the  mit  of  the  pa- 
tient is  stooping.  The  strength  b  wasted  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 

Efraphysema  tends  to  produce  disease  of  the  heart,  Bright's  disease, 
and  venous  congestions  in  the  head. 

ObserratkMUU  —  The  tympanitic  sound  is  caused  by  the  increased 
amount  of  air  in  the  cells. 

The  air  cells  having  lost  their  elasticity,  the  air,  in  a  great  degree, 
remains  in  them^ —  not  passing  in  and  out, — hence  the  absence  of  the 
vesicular  murmur. 

The  crepitant  rattle  attends  the  ingoing  breath  lonly,  and 'is  sup- 
posed to  aril)e  from  the  expansion  of  lungs  which  are  in  a  drier  state 
tiian  natural.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  produced  by  blow- 
ing into,  a  dried  bladder. 

Treatment.' —  To  whatever  extent  the  air-ceUs  are  destroyed,  to  that 
extent^  of  course,  the  disease  is  incurable.  It  may,  however,  be  pal- 
liated and  relieved  to  a  great  extent 

Generally,  bronchitis  exists  in  connection  with  emphysema;  and 
when  this  is  found  to  be  case,  the  remedies  for  that  disease  must  be 
employed. 

The  inhalation  of  tincture  of  stramonium,  in  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
ful  doses,  the  same  as  the  alterative  inhalant  is  used,  will  be  useful 

To  be  taken  internally,  an  excellent  preparation  may  be  made  by 
uniting  one  dram  of  ethereal  tincture  ol  lobelia,  with  two  drams  of 
tincture  of  ipecac,  and  two  ounces  of  ammoniac  mixture.  The  dose 
is  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls.  Half  grain  to  grain  doses  of  extract  of 
cannalHs  indica,  are  excellent  to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  diet  must  be  very  carefuUy  regulated,  as  overindulgence  at  the 
table  aggravates  the  symptoms. 

Change  of  air  is  often  highly  beneficial ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  its  effects  beforehand  in  each  individual  case. 

Swelling  of  the  Lungs. — Hypertrophy  of  the  Lungs. 

This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  disease.  It  generally  takes  place 
in  but  one  lung,  and  is  the  result  of  the  inaction  of  the  other.  Thus^ 
when  one  lung  is  diseased,  the  other  has  to  do  the  work  of  both ;  and 
being  overworked,  it  enlarges  as  the  heart,  or  an  arm  does,  when  very 
much  exercised. 

The  only  treatment  required  is  to  eat  sparingly,  and  exercise  with 
great  moderation,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing. 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy. 

This  is  generally  the  result  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly 
of  the  tnUrai  valve. 
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Physical  Signs*  —  Percussion  yields  a  clear  sound,  except  where 
the  engorgement  of  blood  is  large,  and^  near  the  surface, — in  which 
case,  it  is  dulL 

The  sound  of  breathing  is  feeble  or  absent  over  a  limited  space. 

Bronchial  breathing  is  heard  in  some  places,  and  bronchophony  in 
part,  in  the  same  regions. 

Mucous  rattle  is  also  heard. 

Observations.  —  In  this  disease  the  small  air-tubes  and  air-cells  are 
the  seat  of  bleeding ;  and  the  blood  becoming  coagulated  here,  closes 
these  vessels  against  the  entrance  of  air.  This  explains  the  feeble- 
ness or  absence  of  the  breathing  murmur. 

The  fluidity  of  blood  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  gives  rise  to  the 
mucous  rattle. 

CIcneral  Symptoms.  —  These  are,  difficulty  of  breathing,  tightness, 
and  dull  pain  in  the  chest.  The  mucus  raised  is  tin^d  or  streaked 
with  blood.  The  blood  raised  is  darkish,  and  dirty-looking.  This 
last  symptom,  the  dirty  look  of  the  blood,  is  peculiar  in  this  disease. 

Treatment.  —  The  most  important  remedy  is  dry«cnpping  upon  the 
chest  This  will  often  arrest  the  disease  at  once.  Counter-irritation 
by  croton  oil  is  also  useful  A  free  movement  of  the  bowels  by  a 
preparation  containing  croton  oil,  or  elaterium  (31)  (33),  has  an  ex- 
cellent effect 

Air  in  the  Chest. — Pneumothorax. 

This  disease  consists  in  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura.  Generally,  there  is  also  water  in  the  pleural  sac  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  water,  being  the  heavier  fluid,  occupying  the  lower  part  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  air  the  upper  part 

Physical  Sif^ns.  —  Tympanitic  or.  drum-like  sound  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  side.  Dull  sound  over  the  lower  part  Breathing  mur- 
mur diminished  or  suppressed.  Amphoric  breathing.  Metallic  tink- 
ling- 

General  Symptoms.  —  Great  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing ;  generally  attended  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fre- 
quently by  severe  pain  under  the  breast-bone,  on  the  affected  side* 
.The  patient  generally  has  to  remain  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  cannot 
lie  an  instant  on  the  sound  side. 

If,  on  percussion,  one  side  of  the  chest  sounds  louder  than  the  other, 
and  the  breathing  murmur  is  heard  distinctly  on  the  side  which  gives 
only  a  moderate  sound,  and  is  not  heard  at  all  on  the  loud-sounding 
side,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a  case  of  air  in  the  chest 

Observations.  —  The  metallic  tinkling  is  like  the  sound  produced  by 
dropping  a  pin's  head  into  a  metallic  dish,  or  like  the  distant  tinkling 
of  a  sheep-bell,  or  the  gentle  pulling  of  the  string  of  a  violin. 

It  is  supposed  Ihat  when  the  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  hap- 
pens to  be  higher  than  the  orifice,  the  air,  when  it  enters  at  each 
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in-drawn  breath,  forces  its  way  up  through  the  fluid,  in  the  shape  of 
bubbles,  and,  bursting  at  the  surface,  gives  the  tinkling  sound.  This 
sound  is  sometimes  produced,  too,  by  the  falling  of  drops  of  liquid 
£ram  the  upper  part  df  the  cavity,  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  amphoric  breathing  is  like  the  sound  produced  by  blowing 
obliquely  into  an  empty  cask.  One  writer  says  he  heard  the  same 
sound  when  out  shooting  in  a  rough  day,  produced  by  the  wind  blow- 
ing sideways  into  the  gun-barrel. 

Treatnmit.^*!  would  recommend  the  use,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  of  the  antiseptic  inhalant,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  con- 
sumption. 

To  this  should  be  added  dry*cupping  over  the  whole  chest,  which 
generally  gives  great  relief.     Blisters  may  also  be  used. 

Sweating  must  be  encouraged  in  the  manner  recommended  under 
acute  bronchitis. 

For  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  give  half  grain  doses  of  cannabis 
indica,  or  five  drop  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite,  or  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  closes  of  morphia.  E^Ltract  of  belladonna,  or  of  stramonium,  is 
also  worthy  of  triaL 

Water  in  the  Chest. — Hydrothorcup. 

This  disease  consists  in  a  collection  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura. 

Physical  Signs.  —  There  is  a  dull  sound  over  the  eflusion. 

The  breatbinff  murmur  is  diminished,  and  gradually  disappears 
altogether  over  tne  space  occupied  by  the  efiiision. 

Bronchisd  breathing  is  heara  in  the  same  part 

*When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  small,  egophony  is  beard  in  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  the  chest 

Bronchophony  is  heard  when  the  effusion  is  larger. 

Cenenl  Symptoms. —  Either  iipon  lying  down,  or  using  active  bodily 
exercise,  the  patient  finds  his  difficulty  of  breathing  XTicreased.  When 
in  bed,  he  lies  with  his  head  &nd  shoulders  raised,  which,  by  causing 
tbe  fluid  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  prevents,  in  a  measure, 
its  pressure  upon  tlfe  lungs,  and  gives  him  a  little  rest  His  sleep  is 
interrupted  by  sudden  starts,  with  alarm  and  terror.  The  pulse  is 
hard,  the  thirst  great,  the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  and  has  a 
sediment  After  a  time,  the  feet  swell,  the  face  is  pallid  and  livid, 
and  tbe  countenance  expresses  anxiety  and  alarm.  There  is  a  short, 
dry  cough. 

When  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  chest  becomes  large,  the  patient 
cannot  lie  down  at  all,  and  only  gets  short  and  disturbed  naps  in  the 
sitting  posture. 

Of  all  th^  symptoms,  the  starting  in  sleep  is  the  most  certain  sign 
of  the  disease. 

CailMS**—  In  some  rare  cases,  this  may  occur  as  a  primary  disease, 
—  that  is,  as  a  disease  not  dependent  upon  any  other  as  its  cause. 


The  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  are  secondary.  They  arise 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  liver,  or  stomach.  Inflajnmation 
of  the  plemti  is  a  v^  frequent  cause. 

A  plethoric,  or  full  state  of  the  system,  predisposes  to  thb  com- 
plaint,—  particularly  irf  those  persons  who  indulge  freely  at  the 
table. 

It  may  arise,  too,  from  the  striking  in  of  skin  eruptions ;  from  the 
free  use  of  liquors ;  and  from  frequent  excessive  bleedings  or  pnrg- 
ings. 

Treatment — Dry-cupping  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  should  always 
be  practised. 

The  chest  should  be  painted  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  a  good 
degree  of  substantial  soreness  be  kept  up. 

The  internal  remedies  are  purges  (31)  (14)  (30),  and  diuretics 
(128)  (129)  (130)  (131). 

The  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains,  once  in 
three  or  four  hours,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  The  following  is  a  good 
form  of  taking  it,  —  iodide  of  potassium,  one  ounce ;  fluid  extract  of 
pipsissewa,  two  ounces ;  water,  half  a  pint    Dose,  one  teaspoonftd. 

The  skin  should  be  bathed  and  rubbed  daily. 

Pleurisy. — PUuritis. 

Pleurisy,  or  pleurisy  fever,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  or  the  membrane  which  lines  the  chest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  folded  back  so  as  to  cov^r  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lungs. 

The  pleura,  as  is  elsewhere  explained,  is  a  short  sac  or  bag,  whose 
inner  sides  are  kept  moist,  so  that  they  may  slide  easily  upon  each 
other  as  they  are  moved  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  expan* 
sions  of  the  Jungs  in  the  act  of  breathing,  and  whose  outer  sides  are 
made  to  grow,  —  one  to  the  inside  of  the  chest,  and  the  other  to  the 
outside  of  the  lungs. 

Pleurisy  and  lung  fever,  then,  must  be  kindred  diseases,  and  exist, 
more  or  less,  together.  In  truth  there  is  almost  always  some  aflection 
of  the  pleura  in  lung  fever,  and  some  affection  bf  the  lungs  in  pleu- 
risy. The  pain  in  lung  fever  is  owing  to  some  inflammation  of  the 
pleura ;  aiid  the  appearance  of  the  rusty-colored  phlegm  in  pleurisy 
indicates  that  the  lungs  have  been  reached  by  the  inflammation  of  tfale 
membrane  which  covers  them. 

Physical  Sifiis*  —  Dulness  on  percussion,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  which  ascends  as  the  eflusion  of  water  increases. 

If  the  effused  fluid  is  not  great,  there  is  puerile  breathing  at  the  top 
of  the  lung. 

Friction  sound  is  heard  occasionally. 

Egophony  is  heard  when  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  is 
small. 

As  the  amount  of  water  increases,  bronchophony  appears. 
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CSeneral  SymftwatL — This  disease  is  most  frequently  introduced 
by  shtveriitgSi  which  are  soon  succeeded  by  high  fever,  with  a  pecu« 
Imriy  hard,  resisting  pulse ;  sharp,  stabbing'  pain  in  the  side,  —  gener- 
ally just  below  the  nipple,  but  sometimes  extending  to  the  shoulder, 
arm-pit,  and  back ;  hurried  and  interrupted  breathing ;  and  a  short, 
dry  cough. 

The  pain  is  greatly  aggravated  by  motion,  cx>ughing,  or  an  attempt 
to  take  a  long  breath.  It  holds  the  patient  under  constant  and  powers 
fnl  restraint  We  find  him  lying  upon  his  back,  or  his  well  side ;  his 
countenance  full  of  anxiety,— -fearing  to  move,  cough,  or  even  breathe 
needlessly ;  and  often  crying  out  from  the  keen  torture  these  neces- 
sary acts  inflict  in  spite  of  all  his  caution. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  tenderness  has  somewhat 
abated,  he  will  prefer  to  lie  on  the  diseased  side,  as  this  leaves  the 
healthy  lung  more  at  liberty. 

Obsenrattomu  —  The  first  effect  of  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
is  to  dry  up  the  moisture  with  which  its  inner  surfaces  are  lubricated, 
or  made  smooth  and  slippery.  As  a  consequence,  these  surfaces  be- 
'Come  rough,  and  rub  harshly  upon  each  other,  and  produce  a  sound, 
in  the  early  stages  of  pleurisy,  like  that  of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wet 
leather  together.  It  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing  the  finger  back  and 
forth  upon  a  table.  It  is  sometimes  a  creaking  noise,  like  that  of 
new  shoes. 

As  the  disease  advances  an  important  change  takes  place  in  the 
state  of  things.  Instead  of  an  unnatural  dryness,  a  watery 'fluid  is 
poured  oat  copiously  from  the  inflamed  surraces  of  the  pleural  sac. 
This  is  called  the  period  of  effusion.  This  generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, relieves  the  pain.  But,  by  compressing  the  lung,  causes  dan- 
gerous difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  air-cells  are  compressed  by  the  efiused  fluid,  and  are  not  pene- 
trated by  air.     Hence  the  absence  of  the  breathing  murmur. 

The  pouring  out  of  water  between  the  layers  of  the  pleura,  com- 
presses the  lung,  and  removes  it  from  the  wails  of  the  chest  Hence 
the  dulness  or  deadness  of  sound  upon  percussion. 

When  listening  with  the  stethoscope,  the  voice  of  the  patient  sounds 
j  feeble  and  interrupted,  like  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  and  is  hence  termed, 
egophony,  or  goat-voiee. 

This  peculiar  voice  is  beard  only  when  the  efliision  of  water  has 
been  moderate  in  quantity,  and  only  a  thin  laver  of  liquid  lies  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  lung.  It  is  caused  by  the  voice  passing  over  this 
thin  layer,  which  is  thereby  thrown  into  vibrationSj  or  wavy,  quiver- 
ing motions.  When  thus  agitated,  the  fluid  reacts  upon  the  voice, 
making  it  sharp  and  tremulous. 

When  the  efiusion  has  become  large,  these  efiects  cease ;  but  an- 
other sign  then  shows  itself,  and  distinguishes  pleurisy  from  the 
healthy  state,  and  likewise,  from  the  solid,  hepatized  state  of  the  lung 
in  lung  fever.     It  may  be  discovered  thus : 

If  the  hand  be  laid  flat  upon  the  chest  of  a  healthy  person,  while 
he  is  speaking,  a  vibration  or  thrill  will  be  felt     If,  in  like  manner. 
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the  hand  be  laid  npon  the  chest  of  a  person  having  lung  fever,  with 
hepatized  lunff,  this  thrill  will  be  found  still  more  perceptible.  Bat 
when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  place  of  watery  effusion  on  the  chest 
of  a  person  having  pleurisy,  there  will  be  discovered,  when  the  per^n 
speaks,  no  thrill  whatever.  The  absence  of  this  thrill^  then^  is  one  of 
the  very  best  signs  of  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Persons  recover  fn>m  pleurisy  sometimes  very  rapidly,  before  effu- 
sion has  taken  place.  It  is  then  said  they  have  had  an  attack  of  dry 
pleurisy.  When  liquid  has  been  poured  out,  even  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  is  sometimes  reabsorbed,  and  the  patient  recovers  per- 
fectly. In  other  instances,  it  compresses  the  lunes,  interferes  seriously 
with\«athing,  redr^  his  st«»£h,  and  he  «nS'r^pidly. 

Treatment!  —  The  first  remedy  generally  employed  in  this  disease 
is  bleeding.  This  is  pushed  to  the  extent  of  the  patient's  endurance, 
and  in  many  instances  repeated  several  times.  This  commonly  re- 
lieves the  pain. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  am  opposed  to  bleeding,  and  am  even  reluc- 
tant to  recommend  it  in  pleurisy.  Yet  if  there  is  a  human  ailment 
which  will  justify  it,  pleurisy  is  that  one. 

Sweating  should  be  encouraged  immediately.  The  compound 
tincture  of  Virginia  snake  root,  given  every  half  hour,  in  teaspoonfnl 
doses,  will  generally  produce  a  free  perspiration,  and  give  immediate 
relief.  It  may  be  given  in  infusion  of  catnip,  balm,  or  pleurisy  root 
At  the  same  time,  the  affected  side  should  be  fomented  with  hops, 
tansy,  wormwood,  etc,  applied  very  hot 

K  this  does  not  afford  relief,  or  only  partial  relief,  give  an  emetic 
of  the  compound  powder  of  lobelia,  and  follow  it  with  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap,  or  the  compound  powder  of  leptandrin,  or  prescript 
tion  (31),  as  physic,  —  at  the  same  time,  keeping  up  the  perspira- 
tion, with  full  doses  of  tincture  of  veratrum. 

To  procure  sleep  and  perspiration  at  the  same  time,  Dover's  powder 
may  be  given  in  six  grain  doses. 

For  the  fever,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  tincture  of  veratrom  vixide. 

The  diet  must  be  of  the  very  lightest  kind. 

When  absorption  of  the  fluid  does  not  take  place,  a  puncture  is 
sometimes  made,  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  the  water  drawn 
off.  This  operation  is  called  paracentesis  thoracis,  and  is  generally,  in 
uncomplicated  cases,  entirely  successful.  When  this  is  not  done,  let 
the  affected  side  be  painted  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine,  keeping  up 
eonsiderable  soreness,  and  giving  iodide  of  potassium  at  the  same 
time,  (146). 

Lung  Fever. — Pneumonia. 

This  disease,  by  common  usage,  has  been  called  a  fever ;  but  by 
physicians  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  inflammaiions.  It  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  lights ;  and  whatever  fever  there  may  be,  results 
entirely  from  this  local  inflammation.  n 
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Signs  and  Symptoms. —  A  patient  BufTering  with  lung  fever,  is  gen- 
erally foand  lying  upon  his  back,  with  some  pain  in  the  side ;  more 
or  less  difficulty  of  breathing ;  a  cough,  at  first  dry,  but  soon  accom- 
panied by  raising  a  thick,  sticky,  msty-colored  matter,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  phlegm  and  blood.  As  the  disease  increases  in  severity, 
this  matter  will  become  more  sticky  and  tenacious,  so  that  it  will  ad- 
here to  a  spit-cup  turned  upside  down.  There  will  be  more  difficulty 
of  breathing,  greater  prostration,  and  perhaps  some  delirixmi. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  describing  this  complaint,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  divide  it  into  tnree  stages,  or  degrees  of  progress. 

Hnt  Stage*  —  This  is  called  the  gtage  of  engorgemenL  The  lungs 
during  this  stage  are  engorged  or  crowded  with  blood.  If  we  cotdd 
inspect  them,  we  should  nnd  the  inflamed  portion  redder^  thicker^  and 
heavier  than  usuaL  We  should  find  them  weaker,  that  is,  more 
easily  torn  than  in  the  natural  state ;  with  less  air  in  them,  and  con- 
sequently crackling  less  upon  pressure,  —  yet  not  entirely  destitute  of 
air  and  crackling,  and  not  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  Rapping 
upon  the  chest  at  this  period  gives  out  a  flatter,  duller,  or  less  hollow 
sound  than  usuaL  On  applying  the  stethoscope,  we  hear  less  of  the 
natural  nisittag  sound  of  health ;  and,  either  mingling  with,  or  over- 
coming it,  we  hear  a  minute  crackling  sound,  as  the  air  passes  in  and 
out  in  breathing.  ^ 

This  crackling  has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  fine  salt 
thrown  upon  red-hot  coals ;  or  by  that  of  rubbing  a  lock  of  fine  h^ir 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  near  the  ear.  It  is  caused  by  small 
bubbles  of  air  being  forced  along  the  moist  and  sticky  sides  of  the 
small  tubes  and  air-cells.  It  is  heard  only  while  the  breath  is  being 
drawnin. 

Seemii  Stage* — If  the  inflammation  advances  to  the  second  stage, 
the  swelling  of  the  diseased  lung  increases  so  as  to  force  out  the  air 
entirely,  and  it  becomes  solidy  and  wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing.  In  solidity  and  general  appearance,  it  resembles  a  piece 
of  liver.  Hence  it  is  said  to  be  hepatizedy  or  liverized;  and  this  is 
called  the  stage  of  hepaiizatiorL 

As  the  lung  grows  more  solid,  its  vitality  and  strength  diminish ; 
it  is  not  near  as  strong  as  a  piece  of  healthy  liver,  though  it  looks  like 
it ;  it  is  soft  and  easily  broken ;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
commencing  decay  or  rottenness.  Hence  some  writers,  in  order  to 
be  more  precisely  correct,  call  this  the  stage  of  red  softening'. 

With  increased  solidity,  there  is  of  course  increased  dulness  on 
percussion.  When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest,  we  hear 
no  sound  of  air  passing  into  and  out  of  the  diseased  lung ;  no  natu- 
ral rustling,  or  minute  crackling;  but  in  their  stead,  we  have  a  kind 
of  whistling,  produced  by  the  air  passing  back  and  forth  in  the  wind- 
pipe and  its  branches,  but  finding  no  entrance  into  the  solidified  air- 
cells.  The  breathing  sometimes  sounds  like  a  sort  of  pufl*,  —  owing 
to  the  column  of  air  rebounding  when  refused  admission  to  the 
dosed-up  cells. 

The  general  symptoms  now  increase  in  severity.    There  is  greater 
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difficnity  of  breathing ;  the  phlegm  is  more  glnej ;  perhaps  some  de- 
lirium shows  itself ;  and  tlie  patient  grows  weaker. 

Third  Stage.  —  At  this  period,  the  lung  changes  from  red  hepoHza^ 
tioHy  or  red  softening,  to  gray  hepatization^  or  gray  so/tenine;'^  and  mat- 
ter is  now  found  difiused  through  its  whole  substance.  The  percus- 
sion sounds  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  second  stage.  On  listening, 
we  hear  more  of  the  rattling  sound  produced  by  disturbed  phlegm. 
The  matter  raised  is  thinner,  —  more  like  liquid ;  and  looks  like 
prune-juice.  The  symptoms  generally  indicate  that  the  patient  is 
sinking.  Patients  may  recover  from  the  first  and  second  stages,  but 
rarely  from  the  third 

Treatment  —  This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  treatment 
generally  begins  with  bleeding ;  but  1  cannot  recommend  it  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  patient  recover  quite  as  well. 

The  first  thing  is  generally  an  emetic  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  or 
pulverized  ipecac,  or  compound  powder  of  lobelia.  The  next  thing 
aimed  at  should  be  to  produce  sweating  by  the  use  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  Virginia  snake  root,  hot  fomentation  of  bitter  herbs  to  the 
chest,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  sides,  etc.  If  the  fever  be  high, 
and  the  pulse  rapid,  it  is  better  to  promote  sweating,  and  loosen  the 
phlegm,  by  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  in  three  to  ten 
drop  doses  every  hour.     This  tincture  will  act  more  decidedly  for  this 

Eurpose,  and  to  reduce  the  pulse  and  fever,  than  any  other  article  we 
ave. 

Blisters  are  sometimes  applied ;  but  they  are  inconvenient,  as  they 
hinder  a  proper  examination  of  the  chest  Musteird  will  flenerally 
answer  every  purpose.  It  should  be  put  on  and  taken  on  several 
times,  and  when  the  surface  grows  sore,  it  must  be  changed  to  an- 
other, so  as  to  affeet  the  chest  extensively. 

If  the  bowels  be  costive,  they  must  be  opened  with  some  prepara^ 
tion  of  salts  (7)  (18)  (30)  (27). 

The  drink  must  be  marshmallow,  slippery  elm,  flax-seed,  etc,  and 
the  diet  confined  to  barley  water,  lemonade,  sour  apple  water,  thin 
Indian  meal  and  arrow-root  gruel,  crust*coifee,  and  the  like. 

As  the  fever  abates,  the  cough  will  need  special  attention,  and  to 
keep  this  quiet,  and  make  the  raising  easy,  preparations  (104)  (112) 
(110)  wiU  be  Bmlia>le. 

Should  the  patient  be  feeble  and  low  when  the  fever  is  gone,  give 
tonics  (63)  (64)  (69)  (73)  (84)  (81). 

Guard  especially  against  a  relapse. 

Typhoid  Lung  Fever. —  I^pKoid  PnMmania. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  differing  from  the  preceding 
only  in  the  character  of  the  fever  attending  it,  which  is  of  a  low, 
typhoid  character.  The  disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  characterized 
by  great  debility  and  prostration. 

Symptoms.  —  These  are  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia and  of  typhoid  fever.    The  disease  begins  with  great  weariness^ 
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lassitude,  dizziness^  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  Soon  there  is 
much  difficulty  of  breathing,  tightness  across  the  chest,  with  a  dry, 
short,  hacking  cough* 

A3  the  diseaes  advances,  the  active  symptoms  pass  away ;  there  is 
a  dull  pain  across  the  chest ;  drowsiness  is  very  apt  to  come  on,  with 
the  various  symptoms  of  siiikiug  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  The  skin 
is  harsh  and  dry,  the  temperature  uneven,  the  tip  and  edge  of  the 
tongue  red,  and  the  middle  covered  with  a  veHow  or  brown  fur.  The 
bowels  are  tender,  swollen,  and  drum-head-like ;  while  there  is  often 
a  diarrhoea, — the  discharges  having  a  dirty-yellow  color. 

Treatment  —  This  should  be  like  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and 
ijpboid  hver  united* ' 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  reducing  remedies.  While 
active  purging  must  not  be  used,  yet,  if  there  are  symptoms  of  an 
inactive  state  of  the  bowels,  podophylliii  and  leptandnii  (o4}  (39)  may 
be  employed  with  advantage* 

When  there  are  symptoms  of  great  depression,  use  tonics  (46)  (48) 
(50)  (53]  (60)  (64)  (67)  (73),  takmg  care  to  keep  the  cough  loose  by 
mx-seeo,  slippery  eun^  and  marshmallow  tea,  and  by  some  external 
initaot 
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LiPB  rests  npon  a  tripod,  — the  brain,  the  laiigs,  and  the  heart 
These  are  ^qaally  important  to  its  well-being  and  continaance. 

In  substance,  the  human  heart  is  a  bundle  of  muscles,  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  bear  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work.  Li  size, 
shape,  and  look,  it  is  much  like  the  heart  of  the  hog.  I  wish  it  never 
had  a  likeness  to  it  in  its  moral  nature. 

The  heart  is  enclosed  in  a  case  or  sac,  called  the  pericardium.  It 
lies  between  the  two  lungs,  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  chest  Its 
point  is  under  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  its  lower  surface  rests 
on  the  diaphragm, — a  horizontal  partition  between  the  chest  and  belly. 

The  heart  is  double.  It  has  four  cavities,*— two  for  receiving  the 
blood,  which  are  called  auricles^  and  two  for  driving  it  out,  called 
ventricles. 

The  venous,  or  dark  blood,  is  brought  from  all  parts  below,  and 
emptied  into  the  right  auricle  through  the  ascending  vena  cava^  and 
from  ail  parts  from  above,  and  poured  into  the  same  cavity  through 
the  descending  vena  cava.  From  this  it  passes  into  the  right  ventri* 
cle,  which  contracts,  and  forces  it  through  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  lungs,  where  it  becomes  red^  and  passes  into  the  left  auricle 
through  the  pulmonary  vein,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  con- 
tracts,  and  throws  it  out  through  the  great  aorta  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Fig.  93  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  circulation  through  the  heart 
and  lungs. 

The  heart  is  divided  into  two  sides^  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  muscular  partition, -each  side  having  an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle. 

The  auricles  have  comparatively  thin  walls,  as  thev  are  only  used 
for  reservoirs.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  much  thicker,  being 
used, —  particularly  that  of  the  left  side,  —  for  forcing  the  blood  over 
a  large  surface. 

Between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  riffht  side,  are  three  folds 
of  triangular  membrane,  called  the  triaispm  valves.  Between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  left  side,  are  three  valves,  called  mitraL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery^  and  the  aorta^  are  three 
half-moon  shaped  folds  of  membrane,  called  semilunar  valves. 

The  office  of  all  these  valves  is,  to  close  after  the  blood  has  .gone 
through,  and  prevent  its  flowing  back  while  the  cavity  is  being  again 
filled.     They  do  the  same  duty,  in  fact,  as  the  valves  of  a  pump. 
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Through  this  heart,  thus  constructed,  all  the  blood  in  the  body, — 
about  twenty-eight  pounds,  —  passes  once  in  about  one  minute  and  a 
half.  This  is  rapid  woric ;  and  when  vre  consider  that  the  heart 
works  in  this  way  through  the  whole  life,  resting  Dot,  day  or  night, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  it  gets  out  of  order. 


The  whole  heart  is  seldom  affected.  The  left  side  is  more  liable 
to  disease  than  the  right 

Impnise  of  the  Heart. 

The  ear  when  placed  over  the  heart,  feels,  at  each  beat,  a  slight 
shock.  This  is  felt  at  the  same  time  the  first  sound  is  heard.  This 
impulse  is  caused  by  the  apex  or  point  of  the  heart  being  thrown  up 
against  the  ribs  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  It  ie  felt  best 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side. 

The  Bounds  of  the  Heart. 

Om  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  just  over  the  heart,  two  sounds 
are  heard.  The  first  one  is  dull  and  slightly  prolonged  ;  the  second 
is  a  shorter  and  smarter  sound,  having  a  sort  of  cla(£.  These  occur 
in  pretty  rapid  succession,  and  then  comes  a  brief  interval.  And  this 
round  of  action,  first  a  long  and  dull  sound,  then  a  short  and  smart 
one,  and  then  an  interval,  —  called  the  heart's  rAy^m,  —  is  repeated 
continually.  If  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  rhythm  be  divided 
into  five  parts,  the  first  sound  will  take  aboat  two  parts,  the  second 
one,  and  the  interval  of  repose,  the  remaining  two.  The  first  sound 
is  beard  abont  the  time  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  tj/stoUc  sound ;  the  second  is  synchronous  with 
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the  opening  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  called  the  diasioUc  soand. 
The  syllables  UHhto-^^tOfhto^  very  &iriy  represent  the  two  sounds  of 
the  heart  These  sounds  axe  beard  over  the  birgest  space  in  lean 
persons. 

PereuBsion  Bounds. 

If  the  ends  of  the  fingers  be  strack  npon  the  chest  over  the  heart, 
a  dull  sound  will  be  heard  over  a  space  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  square, — beginning  at  the  fourth  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  ex- 
tending down  nearly  to  the  sixth.  The  dulness  is  diminished  by 
lying  upon  the  back,  and  increased  by  leaning  forward,  and  by  taking 
a  fuU  breath.  The  deadness  of  sound  is  caused  bv  the  heart  being 
a  partially  solid  body*  The  lungs  which  surround  it,  yield  a  clear 
sound. 

If  a  solid  substance,  as  large  as  the  heart,  were  placed  on  the  inside 
of  a  drum,  against  the  head,  only  a  dead  sound  would  be  obtained  by 
striking  on  that  spot ;  everywhere  else,  the  sound  would  be  louder. 

Altered  Sonnds  of  the  Heart. 

These  sounds  are  changed  by  disease  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  as 
to  their  character  and  duration.  One  or  both  sounds  may  be  turned 
into  a  noise  like  the  blowing  of  a  pair  of  belfows.  This  is  called  the 
bellows  sound.  When  this  sound  is  very  harsh,  it  may  become  like 
the  noise  of  a  rasp,  or  file,  or  saw.  These  altered  sounds  are  all  pro- 
duced by  an  altered  condition  of  the  valvular  passages  through  wbich 
the  blood  passes.  If  you  build  an  aqueduct  of  equal  dimensions 
throughout,  and  smooth  on  the  inside,  you  may  send  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  water  through,  at  a  given  speed,  without  noise.  But  if  you 
make  sudden  contractions  in  the  aqueduct,  or  allow  large  stones  to 
project  into  it^  and  then  attempt  to  send  through  the  same  body  of 
water,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  you  will  hear  all  sorts  of  noises. 

Enlargement  or  Hypertrophy  of  the  y«atxi4>leB. 

This  is  simply  a  thickening,  or  an  increase  of  bulk,  in  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles.  The  muscles  composing  the  walls  of  one  or  both  of 
these  cavities,  grow  thick  and  large* 

Physical  Signs.  —  Impulse  stronger  than  natural.  When  consider- 
able, it  is  accompanied  with  a  lifting  and  heaving  of  the  parts.  Dull 
sound  on  percussion  over  a  lai^r  space.  First  sound  of  heart  pro- 
longed ;  second  sound  feeble.  The  interval  of  silence,  shorter  than 
natural.     In  bad  cases,  the  second  sound  is  nearly  extinguished. 

6emi«9i  SyiiptiMHS. —  Hypertrophy  of  left  ventride  gives  a  strong, 
prolonged,  and  tense  pulse.  Palpitation  more  constant  than  in  any 
other  disease  of  the  heart.  In  advanced  stages,  the  patient  is  easily 
out  of  breath.     There  is  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  on  making  exeat- 
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tion,  or  stooping,  with  more  or  less  throbbing*  and  lancinating  head- 
aches, which  are  aggravated  by  suddenlv  l^ng  down  or  rising  up. 
There  are  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  sparks  of  light  and  other  illusions 
before  the  eyes;  also  a  purplish,  violet  or  livid  color  upon  the  cheeks, 
nose,  and  lips.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  dull,  severe,  aching  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  extending  towards  the  shoulder  and  the 
inside  of  the  arm. 

When  the  rigki  venind^  is  enlai^;edf  there  is  a  swelUng  of  the  cx« 
ternal  jugular  Veins. 

Causes.  —  The  walls  of  the  heart  are  thickened  bv  overwarkj  in  t^ie 
same  way  that  the  blacksmith's  arm  is  made  muscular  and  large.  AU 
muscles  grow  in  the  same  way.  More  action  sends  more  blood  to 
them,  and  this  causes  an  increase  of  nutrition. 

Whatever  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blodd  through 
the  valvular  opemnes,  will  cause  the  ventricles  which  force  it  through 
to  woric  harder.  H^nce,  obstructions  in  the  semilunar  valves  cause 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles. 

Any  excitement  of  the  mind,  or  any  great  exertion,  which  causes 
the  heart  to  beat  harder  and  iisster,  if  it  be  often  repeated,  will  induce 
a  thickening  of  the  ventricles. 

TraUamrt. — First,  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment which  produce  palpitation.  If  the  head  is  much  affected,  apply 
wet  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  same  may  be  applied  over  the 
heart  This  will  generally  improve  the  symptoms  at  once.  A  blister 
placed  over  the  heart  will  likewise  make  a  favorable  impression. 

The  meals  should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and  should  be  verv 
light.  The  food  should  be  plain  and  simple,  and  composed  much 
more  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  in  fact,  the  diet  should  be 
so  spare  as  slightly  to  reduce  the  strength. 

The  patient  should  be  careful  never  to  take  violent  exercise,  or,  in- 
deed to  be  in  a  hurry  about  anything.  In  bad  cases,  walking  up  hill, 
or  against  a  strong  wind,  is  often  out  of  the  question,  and  must  in 
any  case  be  attempted  with  great  caution.  Btair-cases  are  to  be 
shunned  as  enemies.  An  attempt  to  run,  even  to  avoid  being  left  by 
the  cars,  might,  in  some  eases,  prove  inmiediately  fatal.  Carriage 
riding  is  not  objectionable. 

The  passions  must-  be  held  in  the  most  thorough  subjection.  Ex- 
catements  of  all  sorts  are  dangerous,  and  must  be  avoided. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  of  treatment,  active  purgatives  will  be 
QsefuL  For  this  purpose,  epsom  salts  and  senna  will  answer  a  good 
purpose,  and  should  be  used  so  as  to  procure  two  or  three  watery 
stools  a  day. 

In  addition  to  this,  some  sedative  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  heart's 
actioni  is  generally  needed, — especially  when  there  is  considerable 
palpitation.  For  this  purpose,  tincture  of  black  cohosh,  and  tincture 
of  scullcap,  or  the  former  with  tincture  of  digitalis  (235)  (94),  are 
quite  useraL  Three  to  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  the  American  helle- 
bore (veratrum  viride)  will  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  perhaps 
more  efieotnally  than  any.  other  medicine. 
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Dilatation  of  the  YentrioleB. 

The  several  cavities  of  the  heart  hold  about  one  and  a  half  ounces 
each.  Dilatation  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  these  cavities,  so  that 
they  will  hold  more.  And  this  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  cavity  in 
simple  dilatation  is  generally  at  the  cost  of  the  walls,  which  are  made 
thinner  and  weaker, — just  as  the  walls  of  a  bladder  are  made  thinner 
by  blowing  into  it  and  increasing  its  internal  dimensions. 

Physical  SlfllS*  —  Impulse  more  abrupt,  and  less  marked  than  nat^ 
umL  Dull  sound  on  percussion  commensurate  in  extent  with  the 
dilatation.  The  first  beat  of  the  heart,  clearer,  louder,  and  shorter 
than  natural,  and  more  nearly  resembling  the  second. 

General  Symptonusu  —  Difficulty  of  breathing ;  terrific  dreams ;  starts 
in^  from  sleep ;  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  purple,  violet,  or  blue 
color  of  cheeks,  nose,  lips,  and  especially  around  the  eyes ;  feeble  and 
oppressed  palpitation;  various  aisturbances  in  the  head;  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  stomach,  bowels,  and  womb ;  and  frequently  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  liver. 

EiphuiatioDSt  -*-*  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  short  and  not  well 
marked,  in  consequence  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles  in 
this  disease  being  thin  and  in  a  weakened  condition,  so  that  every 
stroke  they  make  is  short,  quick,  and  spasmodic,  instead  of  strong 
and  lifting,  as  in  hypertrophy.  For  the  same  reason,  the  impulse  is 
a  brief  blow  dealt  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  gives  a  slight  shock, 
but  has  not  power  enough  to  lift  the  chest  npi  The  blow  is  quick, 
because  the  muscle  is  thin  and  can  contract  quicker  than  a  thick  one. 

Dilatation,  by  thinning  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  enfeebles  the  heart, 
and  shows  us  an  obstructed  circulation.  Accordingly  the  blood  is 
not  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle,  and  being  retained  in  the  lungs, 
it  causes  a  crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
also  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  terrific  dream's,  etc.  And  this  en- 
gorgement of  the  Inngs,  being  propagated  backwards  to  the  riffht 
heart,  great  veins,  and  all  their  ramifications,  produces  dropsy  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  discoloration  of  the  face,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  liver,  and  membranes.  Fig.  93  gives  an  idea 
of  how  all  this  happens. 

Treatment. — Aa  in  many  other  diseases,  search  out  the  causes,  and 
remove  them.  K  it  be  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  by 
bronchitis,  or  other  complaint,  that  needs  the  first  attention.  If  it  be 
caused  by  violent  exercise,  by  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  habitually 
indulged,  or  by  drunkenness,  or  any  other  irregularity  of  life,  these 
habits  must  be  corrected  without  delay. 

If  it  be  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  relief 
cannot  be  so  readily  obtained ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  be 
sought  and  expected. 

The  circulation  is  to  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible  by  a  strictly 
quiet  and  orderly  life,  and  a  plain,  moderate,  unstimulating  diet     In 
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this  disease,  however,  it  should  be  more  natritious,  and  composed  to 
a  larger  extent  of  meats,  than  in  hypertrophy. 

In  some  cases  the  general  health  and  tone  of  the  system  will  need 
to  be  imoroved  by  bitters  (50)  (67)  (64)  (69)  (79),  mineral  acids  (60), 
iron  (269)  (61),  and  aromatics  (115).  The  compound  mixture  of  iron 
is  a  good  preparation  when  this  mineral  is  called  for  by  a  low  state  of 
the  blood. 

The  stomach  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition,  as  a 
very  small  disturbance  of  it,  even  from  acidity,  will  set  the  heart  to 
beating  very  violently. 

If  hysterical  symptoms  are  present,  the  compound  galbanum  pill, 
and  valerian  (97),  and  other  nervines  will  be  called  for. 

In  attacks  of  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  immerse  all  the  extremi- 
ties in  warm  water,  and  throw  a  blanket  around  the  patient  to  pro- 
mote sweating, — at  the  same  time  admitting  fresh  air  to  satisfy  the 
desire  for  breath.  Give  a  drau^t,  composed  of  ether,  laudanum, 
ammonia,  etc.  (135).  This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 


Hypertrophy  with  Slight  Dilatation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of  heart  disease. 
It  consists  both  in  a  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  cavities, — the  former  being  more  marked  than  the 
latter. 

Physical  Signs.  —  Both  sounds  are  louder  than  in  anv  other  diseasie 
of  the  heart,  and  are  heard  sometimes  over  the  whole  chest  The 
impulse  is  strong  and  heaving,  with  an  abrupt  back-stroke.  In  bad 
cases,  the  whole  person,  and  even  the  bed,  is  shaken  by  it  The  dull 
sound  on  percussion  covers  a  large  space. 

€leneral  Symptoms. — The  same  as  those  of  the  two  diseases  of 
which  it  is  composed,  slightly  modi&ed  by  the  action  of  each  upon 
the  other. 

Dilatation  with  Slight  Hypertrophy. 

This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  a  slight 
thickening  of  its  walls ;  the  dilatation  being  the  predominant  disease, 
or  greater  than  hypertrophy. 

Physical  Signs. —  Percussion  gives  a  dull  sound  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  first  beat  resembles  the  second. 
The  second  beat  is  louder  than  natural. 

The  impulse  is  a  short,  quick  stroke,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  slower  and  heaving  one  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation. 

The  general  symptoms  and  the  treatment  are  a  modification  of 
those  of  the  two  diseases  united  in  it  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  dilatation  takes  the  lead ;  and,  furnishing  the. predomi- 
nant symptoms,  is  specially  to  be  regarded  in  the  treatment 
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Anenrismsl  Ttimdr«  of  tlie  Heitrtii 

WHEN|frora  some  obBtruction  in  the  valvea,  the  blood  cannot  easily 
pass  oat  of  an  auricle  or  a  veatdcle,  its  inner  walls  may  become 
unable  to  bear  the  distending  force,  and  giving  way,  let  the  blood 
through  against  the  outer  coats,  which  stretch,  and  swell  out  into  the 
shape  of  a  tumor, — the  inside  of  the  tumor  becoming  a  regular  sac 
Buch  a  state  of  thiqgs  constitutes  aa  aaeurism  of  the  b^sirt  Of 
course  it  is  incurable. 


If  it  be  a  result  of  chronic  inAajmmation,  it  calle  for  iron,  bitters, 
nutritious  animal  food,  and  good  air. 

Indnration  of  tha  Heart. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  sometimes  undergoes  a  hard- 
ening process.  It  is  occasionally  so  much  hardened  as  to  sound, 
when  struck,  like  a  hoUow  horn  vessel.     The  disease  is  tstxe. 

It  increases  the  heart's  impulse,  like  hypertrophy ;  and  it  requires 
about  the  same  treatment  with  that  disease* 

.    Fatty  Degenerations  of  the  Heart* 

Thb  heart  sometimes  becomes  overloaded  with  fat,  which  is  depos- 
ited between  the  heart-case  and  the  muscular  substance, — covering 
the  organ  all  over  externally,  and  in  some  cases  penetrating  to  some 
depth  mto  its  substance.  The  muscular  walls  themselves  become 
tbm  and  flabby. 

Symptwam.  —  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  diminished,  —  especially 
the  first  The  pulse  is  irregular.  Pain,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  general  signs  of  retarded  eirculatioa, 


Softening  of  tbe  Heart. 

In  this  disease  the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes  soft,  and  easily 
broken.     It  is  generally  the  result  of  some  form  of  infliMfnnuitiQn.  i. 

Pkysieel  SNIgmu —  The  contractions  of  the  heart  being  weakened  by  \ 

softening,  the  impulse  is  reduoed  in  force,  and  both  beafo  are  weaker,  'j 

and  often  they  are  intermittent    The  first  beat  becomes  short  and  j 
flapping,  like  the  second. 

fieneral  Symptomk — A  quick,  feeUe,  «mall,  and  faltering  pulse, 
great  anxiety,  and  a  disposition  to  faint     General  languor ;  a  sallow,     j 
Uoodkss,  withered  complexion,  with  a  purple,  livid  tint  of  the  lips 
and  chedcs,  and  frequently,  general  dropsy,  from  the  inability  of  the     ! 
heart  to  propel  its  contents.  '. 

Treatment  —  When  accompanied  by  acute  inflammation,  so£bening 
is  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  inflammation  of  the  hearts     \ 
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Buch  as  coDgetition  of  the  brain  and  liver.     Thefe  10  <K;casionally  gid- 
diness, loss  of  memorj)  end  p^lpitaftion. 

Trealmeiit. —  Exercise,  mental  excitement,  and  stimulating  drinks 
must  be  avoided ;  and  tbe  patient  must  live  for  one  or  two  years  on 
a  very  light  diet,  taking  but  very  little  animal  food. 

Bony  and  Cartilaginons  Produetions  in  the  Heart. 

These  productions  in  the  heart  are  fortunately  rare.  Yet  they 
occur ;  and  the  point  of  the  heart,  in  its  whole  thickness,  is  some- 
times  changed  to  cartilage.  The  ventricles  are  sometimes  so  ossified 
as  to  resemble  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  symptoms  of  these  degenerations  are  obscure;  and  as  such 
cases  are  not  curable,  it  is  of  less  consequence  that  we  should  be  able 
to  know  their  precise  nature  during  the  life  of  the  patient  The  treat- 
ment can  only  affoid  tempotaiy  relief^  and  should  be  such  as  is  pre* 
Miibed  in  other  heart  diseases  with  similar  symptoms. 


Shrinking  of  the  Heart. — Atrophif. 

The  heart,  like  any  other  muscle,  is  liable  to  defective  nutrition, 
and  in  conseauetioe  of  it  may  become  smalL  It  shrinks,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  size  of  an  inftunt's  heart 

The  complaint  is  generally  caused  by  whatever  reduces  the  general 
flesh,  as  consumptioq,  diabetes,  chronic  dysentery,  cancer,  and  exces- 
sive loss  of  bloocL 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease.  Persons  who  have  it  are  less 
eabject  to  inflammatory  diseases  than  others,  though  they  faint  from 
slight  causes,  and  have  nervous  affections. 

nreatment  —  If  its  causes  can  be  discovered,  treat  them ;  if  not, 
the  tveatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  dilatation. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Heart-Case. — Pericarditis. 

The  pericardium,  or  heart-case,  is  a  membranous  sac,  in  which 
-the  heart  is  contained.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers.  The  outside 
one  h&fbrofUA^  dense,  and  white ;  the  inside  one  is  serous.  The  serous 
layer  mrms  the  lining  of  the  fibrous  one,  and  then  is  reflected  over 
the  heart,  and  the  roots  of  the  lai^  blood-vessels. 

When  the  pericardium  becomes,  acutely  inflamed,  it  throws  out, 
both  lymph,  and  serum  or  water.  Tbe  lymph  often  causes  the  two 
layers  of  the  sac  to  grow  together. 

niysical  fiigns.  —  The  impulse  is  strong  when  the  effusion  of  water 
is  small,  —  feeble  and  unequal  when  it  is  large.  Percussion  yields  a 
dull  sound  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac 

"When  listening  with  the  stethoscope,  a  rougli  noise  is  beovd,  vesem- 
Uing  either  the  rasping  of  wood,  the  grating  of  a  nutmeg,  the  rustling 
tf£  silk,  or  tbe  crackling  of  parchment    ^metimes  it  is  softer^  like 
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the  blowing  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Occaaionally,  it  Tesembles  the 
creaking  of  a  new  shoe-ciole,  or  has  a  low  creaking,  like  the  tearing 
of  linen  cloth. 

When  there  is  eflfusion,  the  ordinary  beats  of  the  heart  sound  doll 
and  distant 

Ceiienil  Symptoms* — Acute  inflammatory  fever  generally  preceded 
by  chills,  with  pnngent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  shooting  to  the 
left  shoulder-blade,  shoulder,  and  upper  arm. 

Pain  increased  by  taking  a  full  breath,  by  stretching  the  left  side, 
by  percussion,  and  by  pressure  between  the  ribs  over  the  heart.  Some- 
tiVn^  the  pain  is  in  the  epigastriom,  or  left  hypocondrium.  Inability 
to  lie  on  the  left  side. 

ExplanatiOB.  •^  The  noises  mentioned  above,  are  produced  by  the 
rubbing  together  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  heart-case,  made  rough 
by  the  exudation  of  lymph.  The  rasping  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by ^rm  and  rugged  lymph ;  the  rustling  and  creaking,  by  soft  and  wet 
lymph ;  the  bellows  murmur,  by  soft  and  dry  lymph ;  the  creaking^ 
croaking,  and  crackling,  by  dry^  louffh  lymph.  These  sounds  may  slU 
be  imitated  by  rubbing  a  damp  finger  upon  the  back  of  the  hand, 
while  listening  with  the  stethoscope  applied  to  the  palm.  ' 


Chronic 


of  the  Heart-Case. 


When  acute  pericarditis  runs  for  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
it  becomes  chronic.  It  is  chronic  from  the  beginning,  when  it  runs  a 
slow,  insidious  course,  without  marked  or  violent  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  in  kind  with  those  of  the  acute 
form,  only  less  in  degree.  This  low  grade  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  renders  it  more  obscure  than  the  acute. 

Treatment.  —  In  the  acute  form  df  the  disease,  apply  wet  cups  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  or  apply  from  a  dozen  to  lorty  leeches  to  the 
same  parts. 

At  the  same  time,  move  the  bowels  freely  by  an  injection  (347),  or 
by  a  purgative  pill  (31). 

The  strength  and  amount  of  the  remedies  employed  in  each  case, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  patient's  constitution. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  treatment  should  be  active  and 
prompt^  and  that  the  disease  should  be  broken  down  early. 

Diluent^  cooling  drinks  (132)  (129)  (298)  (299)  should  be  allowed 
as  freely  as  the  patient  desires,  in  order  to  dilute  the  blood,  and  ren- 
der it  less  stimulating  to  the  heart 

At  the  same  time,  five  to  fifteen-drop  doses  of  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride  should  be  given  every  hour,  to  bring  down  the  action  of  the 
heart 

Let  the  diet  be  wholly  of  barley-water,  thin  gruel,  weak  tea,  or 
arrow  root 

During  recovery,  the  diet  must  be  spare,  and  the  greatest  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  and  body  be  preserved. 
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In  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases,  when  the  cavity  appears  to  con- 
tain fluid,  counter-irritation  is  suitable.  Blisters,  croton  oil,  the  com* 
pound  tax  plaster,  and  especially  the  tincture  of  iodine.  The  diet 
may  be  a  little  more  nutritious  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
—  embracing  light  animal  food  and  broths. 

Inflammation  of  the  Heart. — Carditis. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
When  existing  alone,  it  is  a  very  rare  disease.  Being  mixed  up  with 
other  forms  of  heart  disease,  it  does  not  require  any  separate  account 
of  its  symptoms  or  treatment. 


Acute  Inflammation  of  the 

EndocardUis* 


of  the  Heart. 


The  heart  is  one  of  the  citadels  of  life.  Disease  attacks  it  on  all 
sides.  In  this  complaint,  it  has  entered  the  fort,  and  taken  possession. 
The  inflammation  is  on  the  lining  membrane. 

Physieal  Signs.  —  The  impulse  is  violent,  abrupt,  and  regular,  as 
long  as  the  circulation  through  the  heart  is  free,  but  when  this  is  im- 
peded, it  is  at  first' a  confused  tumult  (which  generally  happens  when 
a  fort  is  first  taken),  and  gradually  sinks  to  a  feeble  flutter. 

The  duU  sound  upon  percussion  covers  a  space  of  from  three  to 
seven  square  inches. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  are  generally  accompanied  or  marked  by  a 
bellows  murmur,  —  the  loudness  of  which  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  heart's  action. 

General  Symptoms. — Inflammatory  fever.  The  action  of  the  heart 
being  generally  violent, and  abrupt,  the  pulse  corresponds  with  it,  and 
is  strong,  full,  and  hard; 

ExplamitlML  —  The  bellows  sound  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  condition  of  the  valves. 

The  dulness  on  percussion  will  be  slight  when  the  curculation 
through  the  heart  is  free; — more  distinct  and  marked  when  it  is 
obstructed. 

Dr.  Hope  says  the  disease  may  be  anticipated,  if  a  person  be  sud" 
denlp  attacked  with  these  three  signs :  namely,  fever,  violent  action 
of  the  heart,  and  a  murmur  which  did  not  exist  before. 

This  disease,  like  inflammation  of  the  heart<2ase,  is  often  produced 
by,  and  is  intimately  connected  with,  acute  rheumatism. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Heart's  Lining. 

Fliyslcal  Signs.  —  The  impulse  more  perceptible  and  diffused  than 
nataraL 

The  dull  sound  upon  percussion  covers  a  space  of  from  four  to 
eight  square  inches. 
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There  is  a  sawing,  meping,  or' filing  sound.  Thus  sound  may  co^er 
one  or  both  beats  of  the  heart  Sometimes  these  nnnataral  sounds 
are  double ;  in  which  case,  the  first  is  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the 
natural  flow  of  the  blood  forward ;  the  second,  by  the  regufgitation 
or  retrograde  flow  of  the  blood  from  some  defect  in  the  valve, -^  just 
as  a  pump  valve  may  get  out  of  order,  and  allow  the  water  which 
has  gone  through  to  flow  back. 

Explanatioil. —  A  variety  of  organic  changes  occur  in  the  valves, 
which  give  rise  to  the  murmurs.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  reaches  the  valves,  causes  puckering,  thickening, 
vegetations,  cartilaginous,  bony,  and  fat-like  degenations,  which  obstruct 
the  blood  in  its  onward  flow,  or  prevent  a  closure  of  the  valvesi  and 
allow  it  to  flow  back ;  the  former  causing  the  first  sound,  the  latter 
the  second*  If  the  unnatural  noise  be  synchronous  v^th  the  first  beat 
of  the  heartj  it  implies  disease  in  either  set  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
or  an  impossibility  of  dosing  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings ;  if  it 
accompany  the  second  beat,  it  signifies  tiiat  either  set  of  the  semilu* 
aar  valves  may  be  open* 

A  murmur  attending  the  first  beat  of  the  heart,  nmst  be  caused  by 
a,  current  of  blood  from  a  ventricle ;  one  attending  a  second  sound, 
by  a  like  necessity,  is  produced  by  a  current  into  a  ventricle. 

TreataKBt — The  same  as  that  for  perieavditis.  It  should  be  equally 
prompt  and  v^arous.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  disease  leads 
to  various  organic  diseases  of  the  valves  of  a  very  grave  character, 
and  that  such  mischiefs  can  only  be  escaped  by  cutting  the  disease 
short  in  the  very  beginning. 

Disease  of  the  Semiliinar  Talves* 

The  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  heart  makes  sad  work  with 
the  valves.  The  semilunars  are  subject  to  various  changes  in  their 
structure. 

Physical  Signs* — Obstmetlve  Hurmur.  —  In  disease  of  the  semilu- 
nars, the  first  beat  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  or  obscured  either  by 
the  beUows  murmur,  or  a  sawing,  rasping,  or  filing  sound.  The  un- 
natuml  murmmr,  whatever  it  is,  appears  mperficial  or  near*  The 
second  beat  is  natural 

When  the  opening  into  the  aorta  is  contmcted,  or  in  any  way  ob- 
structed by  unhealthy  growths,  so  that  the  blood  is  subjected  to  more 
than  a  natural  degree  oi  friction  in  passine,  this  sound  will  be  heard. 
It  is  called  obstructive^  because  it  arises  &om  the  obstruction  of  the 
blood  in  \t&  forward  course. 

RegUTf  Itant  Hmmiirs.  —  First  beat  of  heart  natural.  Second  beat 
accompanied  or  replaced  by  bellows  mttrmur.  There  ii^  somethnes  a 
musical  murmur. 


ExpIanatloB.  —  The  regurgitant  murmurs  arise  from  the  valvea 
ing  too  small,  or  defective  in  some  way,  and  aUc^wing  the  bloodi  to 
flow  back  through  the  orifice. 
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Th»  nranniir  k  loodeBt  opposite  the  semilunar  valves^  and  ia  more 
aodible  above  theae  valrea  than  below  them. 

Wben  the  aortic  valves  are  contracted  or  shortened,  and  the  open- 
ii^  are  not  goaxded  by  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  backward  passage 
of  the  bkx)d,  there  ia  a  double  bellows  mnrmur,  *«  one  when  it  is 
drwemthmmg^h^i^  or^ee,  and  another  when  iijhws  back. 

Disease  of  the  Hitral  Talyes. 

Miyslcal  Slras.  —  dkstmetlire  HHnmnr. — First  beat  of  heart  natu- 
raL    Secdnd  beat  accompanied  or  replaced  by  bellows  murmur* 

Resnrgftailt  Hnmmnk — The  first  beat  of  the  heart  accompanied  by 
a  loud  and  rough  bdlOws  murmur.  This  sound  is  like  sawing  or 
fiOBng.  It  is  loudest  above  or  below  the  mpplci  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  ribs.  There  is  occasionally  a  musical  murmur.  The 
second  beat  of  the  heart  is  naturaL  Sometimes  there  is  a  purring 
tremor. 

General  Sysiptoiiis  of  Talvnlar  BbcMe.  —  Ck>agh,  in  manv  cases 
with  watery  expectoration ;  difficulty  of  breathing ;  frightful  dreams, 
and  starting  from  sleep ;  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  expectoration 
stained  with  dark  and  grumous  blood ;  swelling  of  the  jugular  veins ; 
a  livid  look  of  the  fiace ;  a  feeling  as  if  a  cord  were  tied  tight  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  ^  general  dropsy,  of  the  legs  and  feet  in 
particular;  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes;  en* 
goigement  of  the  Mver  and  spleen ;  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  feel« 
ings  of  oppression.  When  the  mitral  valve  is  contracted,  admitting 
regurgitation,  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent. 

These  are  the  w<Mrat  symptoms  o£  an  advanced  stage. 

Eiplaaalieils»-*-The  examiner  will  distinguish  the  various  sounds 
fbusi 

The  murmurs  generated  at  the  origin  of  the  arteries,  spread  their 
sonorous  currents  upwardM  atong  the^e  arteries* 

Those  produced  in  the  aurictdar  orifices,  will  be  conducted  into  fho 
auricles,  and  propagated  downwards  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

WUdl  Set  sf  TalTes.  —  To  learn  in  which  set  of  valves  it  origi- 
nates, therefore,  find  its  seat,  and  trace  Us  direction. 

Finding  the  murmur  to  be  in  the  aorHc  orifice^  it  is  then  known  to 
be  obsiructivej  if  the  first  sosmd  is  nwrbidj  and  the  second  sound  natu^ 
ral;  and  regurgitanty  if  the  first  sound  is  naturalj  and  the  second  sound 
morbid. 

But  if  the  murmur  be  in  the  mitral  orifice^  it  is  obstructive  when  the 
first  beat  of  the  heart  is  naturalj  and  the  second  beat  morbid;  and  re* 
gnrgitantf  when  the  first  beat  is  morbid,  and  the  second  beat  naturaL 

The  Fitdi  or  Key  of  a  mumrar  depends  on  the  distance  of  its  seat 
from  the  ear  of  the  listener ; — nearness  giving  a  high,  and  distance  a 
low  kep.  Thus,  a  murmur  seated  in  the  onfice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  nearer  the  surface,  has  a  higher  pitch  than  any  other. 


It  is  on  about  the  same  key  with  a  whispered  «,  —  sometimes  a  little 
lower,  and  depending  somewhat  on  the  strength  of  the  current  of 
blood,  —  a  strong  current  elevating^  and  a  weak  current  depressing  the 
tone, 

>  The  mitral  orifice  is  situated  opposite  the  junction  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  third  rib  with  the  left  side  of  the  breast  bone.  The  aortic 
orifice  is  about  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  this,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance lower.  It  is  known  by  the  key  being  lower,  —  about  like  a 
whispered  r,  which  is  the  ordinary  type  of  the  sawing  sound. 

Murmurs  from  pulmonic  and  aortic  regurgUaiionsj  are  about  two 
tones  lower,  in  consequence  of  the  currents  of  the  blood  being  weaker. 
They  are  like  whispering  atoe  by  inspiration ;  and  if  the  dick  of  the 
valve  be  heard,  the  sound  will  be  changed  to  paw. 

Murmurs  in  the  mitral  valve,  being  more  deeply  seated,  are  about 
four  tones  lower,  and  are  like  a  whispered  who. 

The  tricuspid  murmurs  are  higher  than  the  mitral,  because  nearer 
the  surface. 

The  musical  murmur  has  been  compared  to  whistling,  the  cooing 
of  a  dove,  and  the  mewing  of  a  kitten.  It  generally  results  from  re- 
gurgitation. 

The  purring  tremor  is  caused,  generally,  by  regurgitation  through 
the  mitral  valve. 

Other  Symptoms  Explained.  —  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  frightful 
dreams,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  hemorrhages,  engorgements,  etc, 
mentioned  above,  all  proceed  fi^m  such  valvular  stifTenings,  pucker- 
ings,  ossifications,  enlargements,  and  contractions,  as  occasion  a  decid- 
edly obstructed  circulation. 

The  small,  weak,  irregular,  and  interrupted  pulse,  is  caused  by  con- 
traction of  the  mitral  valve,  which  occasions  an  insufficient  or  irregu- 
lar supply  of  blood  to  the  ventricle,  and  causes  the  ventricle,  by  losing 
the  resistance  of  the  valve,  to  expend  its  force  in  a  backward  as  well 
a  forward  direction, — thus  sending  but  little  blood  into  the  arteries. 

Treatment —  The  tendency  of  valvular  disease  is  to  produce  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation.  The  strong  and  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  ven- 
tricle to  drive  the  blood  through  an  orifice  obstructed  by  valvular 
disease,  will  of  course  make  the  walls  grow  thick,  which  is  hypertro- 
phy ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  accumulation  of  blood  which  cannot 
be  driven  forward  fast  enough,  must  tend  to  swell  and  enlarge  the 
cavity, — which  is  dilatation. 

The  great  object  of  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the  force 
and  activity  of  the  circulation, — to  induce  the  heart  to  cease  striving 
to  do  what  cannot  be  done. 

To  accomplish  this,  give  sedatives  (285)  (94)  (134).  The  hellebore 
and  cohosh  will  be  found  particularly  serviceable. 

The- tincture  of  the  American  hellebore  is  about  the  best  of  alL 
Purgatives  may  be  given  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

When  there  is  dropsy,  and  a  scanty  secretion  of  high-colored  urinci 
diuretics,  or  medicines  to  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  are  very 
important     For  this  purpose,  digitalis  and  acetate  of  potash  (180) 
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are  excellent  Should  this  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  dropsy,  an 
active  purgative  (31)  may  accompany  it. 

Diapborq^ics,  or  medicines  which  promote  perspiration,  are  also 
useful.  This  opening  of  the  skin,  however,  is  generally  brought 
about  by  the  hellebore,  etc.  (124). 

The  diet  should  be  unstimulating,  and  yet  should  be  sufficiently 
nourishing  to  prevent  the  patient  from  running  too  low.  Animal 
food  of  the  most  digestible  kind  may  be  taken  once  a  day ;  though 
there  are  many  cases  requiring  its  entire  rejection. 

The  passions  should  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  subjection,  and 
the  life  should  be  as  tranquil  as  possible.  Nothing  must  be  done  in  a 
hurry. 

Water  in  the  Hearl-Case. — Hydropericardium. 


This 


is  common  as  an  attendant  of  general  dropsy. 


Hiysieal  Signs*  —  The  impulse  is  undulatory,  as  if  transmitted 
through  a  fluid,  and  it  is  not  always  of  the  same  strength. 

The  dulness  extends  upward  in  a  conical  form,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fluid ;  —  sometimes  risiuj^  as  high  as  the  second  rib.  The 
impulse  does  not  coincide  with  the  nrst  beat  of  the  heart 

General  S^ymptmuu —  The  patient  has  a  sensation  of  the  heart  beit^ 
in  a  floating  state.     The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  intermittent 

ExptanatioiL  —  The  reason  that  the  impulse  does  not  occur  at  the 
same  time  with  the  first  beat  of  the  heart  is,  that  the  apex  does  not 
immediately  strike  the  walls  of  the  chest, -^  some  time  being  required 
to  pa^h  it  up  through  the  fluid. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  sound  more  distant  than  natural  in  conse- 
quence of  the  organ  being  pushed  away  from  the  walls  of  the  chest 
by  the  fluid. 

Palpitation.— Nervous  Palpitation.— Anasmic  Palpitation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  dependent  on 
dyspepsia,  hypochondria,  hysterics,  mental  agitation,  excessive  study 
with  deficient  sleep,  venereal  excesses,  and  masturbation.  * 

Palpitations  likewise  occur  from  what  is  called  angsmia^i  or  a  low 
and  deficient  state  of  the  blood. 

Physioal  fiHgns.  —  Tl^e  impulse  is  weak,  fluttering,  or  tumultuous, 
—  generally  increased  by  trifles. 

Tbe  beats  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  frequency,  and  sometimes 
marked  by  intermission.  Now  and  then  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
bellows  murmur.  There  are  musical  murmurs  in  the  jugular  veins, 
—loudest  a  little  above  the  collar  bOnes. 

General  Sympttnus. —  The  complexion  is  generally  pallid  and  blood- 
less ;  the  lips  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  partaking  of  tbe  same  pale- 
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nesa ;  the  poise  qoidc,  small,  weak,  and  jerking ;  and  during  pal|Hta- 
tion,  it  Bometlmes  has  a  thrilL  Slight  causes  iiroduoe  breathlessaess 
and  fiedntness.  A  dislike  of  animal  food,  aod  a  fondn^  for  acids. 
The  monthly  discharge  in  females  is  deficient,  and  the  whites  take  its 
place.  Sometimes  the  menses  are  too  profuse,  lasting  for  several  days, 
and  consisting  only  of  blood.  In  this  state  of  things  there  is  great 
feebleness  both  of  mind  and  body,  with  rushing  noises  in  the  ears. 

Explanatloiis. —  The  murmurs  depend  on  a  lack  of  blood.  The  con- 
ditions of  their  existence  are,  thinness  of  blood,  a  swift  and  spasmodic 
circulation,  and  particularly  an  unfilled  condition  of  the  blood-vessels. 
A  brook  is  the  more  babbling  in  proportion  as  its  water  is  more 
shallow.  It  is  a  law  in  physics,  that  heaviness  of  freight  gives  stead- 
iness of  motion ;  and  lightness  of  freight  gives  unsteady  motion. 
The  fireman's  hose  trembles  and  vibrates  when  only  half  full  of  water. 
In  like  manner  the  blood-vessels  are  agitated  when  imperfectly  filled. 

Treatment  —  This  is  to  be  governed  altogether  by  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  If  it  be  dyspepsia,  hypochondria,  hysterics,  etc.,  these  sev- 
eral diseases  require  their  usual  treatment ;  wnen  they  are  cured,  the 
palpitation  will  stop. 

But  when  it  is  caused  by  a  low  state  of  the  blood,  then  give  for 
several  weeks,  iron,  the  compound  mixture,  and  (316)  (310). 

The  food  must  likewise  be  nourishing, — tender  meat,  beef  and 
mutton,  with  broths,  etc 

Qende  exercise  will  be  required,  and  much  exposure  to  a  bracing, 
out-door  air. 

Neuralgia  of 'the  Heart. — Angina  Pectoris. 

This  is  a  strictly  nervous  disease.  It  begins  with  a  sensation  of 
pain  and  constriction  in  the  r^on  of  the  heart  This  pain  is  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  pain  and  numbness  in  the  left  arm.  In 
females  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  attended  by  great  sensitive- 
ness arid  pain  of  the  breasts.  When  the  attack  is  violent,  the  pain 
in  the  heart  is  excruciating,  and  even  terrific.  There  is  attending  this 
a  feeling  of  great  oppression  in  the  chest,  amounting,  in  the  worst 
cases,  to  a  sense  of  suffocation.  The  heart  palpitates  violently,  the 
brain  is  oppressed,  and  fainting  sometimes  occurs. 

The  disease  is  brought  on,  in  nervous  subjects,  by  over  excitement 
of  the  heart  Walking  up  hill,  against  a  strong  wind,  may  brin^  it 
on.  If  walking  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  patient  is  compelled  to 
stop,  and  stand  still  till  the  pain  subsides. 

The  disease  is  often  connected  with  ormnic  changes  in  the  heart'd 
structure,  such  as  ossifications,  and  other  cQterations. 

Treatment — When  the  complaint  depends  on  organic  dise&se  of 
the  heart,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cure  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

To  relieve  a  severe  attack,  the  patient  should  be  instantly  placed 
in  a  quiet  position ;  wind  ia  the  stomach,  if  present,  should  be  ex- 
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pelled  by  peppermint  or  anise  water,  or  ether,  or  (115),  or  some  other 
aromatic  If  there  ia^  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  stomach,  it  must  be 
corrected  ^  a  teaspoonfhl  of  soda  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water ;  and 
if  the  stomach  be  foil  of  undigested  food,  let  the  patient  take  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ground  mustard,  stirred  up  with  a  teacupful  of  warm 
water.    This  will  cause  almost  instant  vomiting. 

These  things  being  done,  give  some  quieting,  or  antispasmodic 
medicines,  as  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  or  one  of  the  following 
prescriptions:  (285)  (97)  (135)  ^124). 

Great  relief  is  often  obtained  by  sending  a  current  of  magnetism 
through  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  applying  one  pole  of  the  machine' 
in  front,  and  the  other  upon  the  back. 

^  During  the  intervals,  the  general  health  is  to  be  improved  by  a 
wholesome,  nourishing  diet,  gentle,  out-door  exercise,  and  a  careful 
control  of  all  the  passions. 

Polypus  of  the  Heart. 

A  PORTION  of  the  fibrine  sometimes  separates  from  the  blood  in  the 
heart  and  large  vessels,  and  becoming  more  or  less  organized,  forms 
polypuses,  which  fill  the  cavities  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  seri- 
ously obstruct  the  circulation. 

Physieal  Si^nSt — When  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  previously 
regular,  become  suddenly  anomalous,  confused,  and  obscure,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  analyzed,  we  may  suspect  a  polypus. 

CSenersl  SyinpfomSt — A  sudden  and  great  aggravation  of  the  bad 
breathing,  without  any  visible  cause,— the  patient  being  in  agony 
from  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation,  and  tossing  about  from  side 
to  side,  struggling  for  breath.  The  pulse  small,  weak,  irregular,  in- 
termittmt,  and  unequal ;  the  surface  and  extremities  cold ;  the  face, 
livid,  —  to  which  there  is  generally  added  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Treatm^it — When  the  polypus  is  once  formed,  the  case  is  hope- 
less.    The  treatment,  therefore,  can  only  be  preventive. 

The  chief  things  to  be  done  are,  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
entire  tranquillity,  and  to  bring  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  by  keep- 
ing the  skin  warm,  and  excit^  by  friction.  This  will  call  the  blood 
aviray  from  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  the 
polypus. 

DisplaeementB  of  the  Heart. 

Thb  heart  may  b^  misplaced  firom  birth.  I  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  it  lay  upon  the  right  side,  and  had  always  been  in  that  posi- 
tion.    Its  action  was  naturaL 

A  variety  of  causes  may  tend  to  push  it  out  of  its  place,  as  water 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  In  such  cases,  it  will,  return  to  its  place 
when  the  water  is  drawn  off  or  absorbed. 


DISEASES   OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  CAVITY. 


Under  the  above  head  I  shall  consider  most  of  the  diseases  which 
occur  in  the  great  cavity  txilow  th?  diaphragm,  called  the  abdomen 
or  belly.  These  affections  are  quite  important,  and  make  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  ills  we  HufTer  from  di:<ease. 

Before  speaking  of  these  diseases,  however,  I  will  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  profile  view  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  several  or-  no.  h. 

gans  lodged  in  this  cavity. 

In  Fig.  94,  L  is  the  liver,  8  the 
stomach,  C  the  colon,  R  the  rectum, 
B  the  bladder,  P  O  the  pancreas, 
and  I  the  intestines.  The  double 
linL'S,  folded  back  upon  each  other, 
and  surrounding  most  of  the  or- 
gans, represent  the  periioneum,  a 
membrane  which  lines  the  great 
cavity  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  abdomen  which 
he  will  find  constantly  spoken  of 
in  medical  books.  I  have  not 
used  these  terms  much  in  my 
book ;  but  it  will  be  convenient 
to  be  acquainted  with  them.  Phy- 
sicians who  are  careless  in  their 
readings,  are  Bot  always  femlliar 
with  their  exact  locality. 

In  Fig.  93,  the  abdomen  is  di- 
vided into  nine  dilTerent  regions 
by  the  drawing  of  two  parallel 
lines  up  and  down,  2,  2,  and  3,  3, 
and  two  lines  across,  4,  4,  and  1, 1.  Thiagives  three  regions  above, 
three  in  the  middle,  and  three  below. 

In  the  upper  row,  6  is  the  epigastrium,  or  epigastric  region,  in  which 
are  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  a  portion  of  the  stomach  ;  5,  on  the 
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right  side,  is  the  rig'ht  hypochoadrium,  in  which  is  the  right  lobe  of  tho 
^^  liver;  and  5,  on  the  left  side,  is  thu  hjl 

hypocKondrium,  which  contains  the  spleen, 
aiid  a  portion  of  the  Btoniach  and  livfr. 

In  the  middle  tow,  7  is  the  vmbilicat 
region,  which  contains  the  small  intestineii. 
On  the  right  side,  8  is  the  right  lumbar  re- 
gum,  which  holds  the  right  kidney  and  the 
ascending  colon  ;  and  8,  on  the  left,  is  the 
kffhanbar  region,  which  contains  the  loft 
kidney  and  the  descending  colon. 

In  the  lower  row,  9  is  the  hypogaatrium, 
or  hypogastric  region,  which  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines  and  bladder. 
On  the  right,  10  is  the  right  iliac  fossa,. 
containing  the  cacum  or  caput  coli ;  and  10, 
on  the  left,  is  the  UJl  iliac  fossa,  contain- 
ing the  sigmoid  Hexure. 

And  now  I  may  as  well  present,  in 

Rg.  96,  a  front  view  of  fm  ts. 

many  of  the  orgaoa  both 

in  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men :  1,  1,  1,  1,  are  the 

muscles  of  the  chest ;  2, 

3,  2,  2,  the  ribs ;  3,  3,  3, 

the   npper,  middle,  and 

lower  lobes  of  the  right 

Inng;  4,  4,  the  lobes  of 

the  left  long;  5,  the  right 

ventricle  of  the  heart ;  6, 

the  left  ventricle  ;  7,  the 

rightAnricle  of  the  heart; 

8,  the  left  auricle ;  9,  the 

pulmonary    artery ;    10, 

tile  aorta ;  11,  the  vena 

cava  descendehs ;  12,  the 

windpipe ;    13,  <Esopha- 

gns ;  14,  14,  14,  14,  the 

plenra  ;   15,  15,  15,  the 

diaphragm;  16,  16,  the 

right  and   left   lobes  of 

the  liver;    17,   the   gall 

bladder  ;    18,    stomach  ; 

26,  the  spleen;   19,  19, 

the  duodenum ;  20,  the 

ascending  colon ;  21,  the 

tranaveise  colon ;  25,  the 

descending  colon ;  22, 32, 

32,  22,  the  small  intes- 
tines ;  23,  23,  the  walls  of  the  belly  tamed  down ;  24,  the  thoracic 

duct,  opening  into  the  left  subclavian  vein  (27). 
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Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  (See  Fig.  31.)  It  lies 
in  the  right  side,  and  at  the  top  of  the  great  abdominal  caTity,  di- 
rectly under  the  midriff^  and  lapping  upon  the  stomach.  Fig.  94 
shows  its  relative  position.  Its  office  is  to  take  the  superabundant 
carbon  out  of  the  blood*  This  carbon  it  unites  with  other  elements 
and  forms  bile,  the  peculiar  bitter  substance,  which  is  poured  into  the 
upper  bowel,  and  greatly  aids  digestion. 

The  liver  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  from  several  causes,  such 
as  gravel  stones,  external  violence,  suppressed  secretions,  hot  climates, 
inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  etc. 

I^jrmptonis.  —  These  are  sympathetic  fever,  with  pain,  and  a  sense 
of  tension  in  the  right  side,  inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  a  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccup. 

The  pain  is  acute  and  lancinating  generally,  though  sometimes 
dull  and  tensive.  When  sharp,  it  is  hke  the  stitch  of  pleurisy,  and  it 
indicates  that  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  liver  is  inflamed 
When  dull,  it  is  the  •body  of  the  organ  which  is  suffering.  When  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  pain  is  apt  to 
run  up  to  the  right  collar-bone,  and  to  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder. 
Breathing,  couching,  and  lying  on  the  left  side,  increase  the  pain. 
A  soreness  is  felt  by  pressing  over  the  liver.  The  pulse  is  full,  hard, 
and  strong,  the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  stools  are  clay  colored, 
owing  to  not  being  tinged  with  bile,  —  this  having  stopped  flowing. 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  yellow,  dark  brown,  or  even  black  ooal^ 
and  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 

ExpUmatioik  —  The  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  is  poured  into  the 
upper  bowel,  and  fi;ives  the  brown  or  the  yellow  color  to  the  contents 
of  the  bowels.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  it  cannot  work, — -it  se- 
cretes little  or  no  bile,  and  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  lose  their 
color.  The  bile  is  slightly  physical,  and  when  it  ceases  to  flow  into 
the  bowels,  they  become  bound  or  costive.  When  the  liver  does  not 
work,  the  bile  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and 
the  urine  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Much  of  it  goes  out 
through  the  skin,  too,  which  is  likewise  yellow,  and  the  sweat  be- 
comes so  yellow  as  to  stain  the  linen. 

Treatment  —  Apply  wet  cups  or  leeches  over  the  liver  pretty  fteely. 

Purgatives  will  also  need  to  be  used  pretty  fireely  at  nrst  Those 
which  produce  watery  stools  (31)  (247)  (34)  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service. 

After  the  cups  and  purgatives  have  been  thoroughly  used,  blisters 
will  be  useful,  and  it  will  be  better  to  apply  several  in  succession, 
rather  than  to  keep  the  first  one  open.  Or,  in  the  milder  cases,  a 
mustard  poultice  may  be  applied  over  the  whole  side,  and  even  along 
the  spine. 

Frictions  over  the  stomach  and  liver  with  the  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
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and  a  foot  bath  of  the  same,  will  sometimes  do  well.  The  acid 
should  be  reduced  with  water  to  about  the  strength  of  sharp  vinegar. 
Water  a  little  soured  with  this  same  acid  makes  an  excellent  drink 
for  the  patient. 

Perspiration  should  be  induced  by  the  spirit  vapor  bath,  and  kept 
up  gently  by  the  tincture  of  the  American  hellebore,  from  three  to 
ten  drops  every  hour.  Or,  the  same  thing  may  be  done  by  prescrip- 
tion (126). 

When  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored,  give  some  diuretic,  as 
infusion  of  hair-cap  moss,  or  cleavers,  or  marshmallow  root,  or  pre- 
scriptions (130)  (131). 

The  diet  should  be  rice-water,  gruel,  and  toast^water.  While  get- 
ting up,  it  may  gradually  be  improved,  and  some  light  tonics  (49) 
(58)  (64)  be  added  to  it  ^ 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

There  are  few  chronic  diseases  for  which  the  physician  is  more 
often  consulted  than  this.  In  the  warm  climate  of  the  South,  in  the 
bilious  districts  of  the  West,  and  indeed  even  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  it  meets  us  continually,  and  demands  our  attention. 
That  it  is  difficult  to  cure  must  be  admitted ;  but  a  constant  famil- 
iarity with  chronic  diseases,  for  several  years,  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  generally  curable. 

-  fifjuiptoms* —  A  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  side,  with 
some  enlargement,  and  shooting  pains  felt  in  the  same  region,  partic- 
ularly when  it  is  pressed,  with  pains  in  one  or  both  shoulders,  and 
under  the  shoulder  blades ;  uncomfortable  sensations  when  lying  on 
the  left  side ;  yellowness  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  urine ;  bowels  irregu- 
lar, loose,  or  costive ;  appetite  disturbed ;  sometimes  a  dry,  hacking 
oou^ ;  shortness  of  breath ;  tongue  whitish,  and  brown  or  yellow 
towards  the  root ;  a  bitter  and  bad  taste  in  the  morning.  The  urine 
deposits  a  sediment  on  standing.  There  is  generally  a  low  and  des- 
ponding state  of  mind,  with  irritability  and  peevishness  of  temper. 

The  skin  is  often  covered  with  yellow  spots,  and  with  a  branny 
substance.  The  various  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  often  present. 
The  nervous  system  is  generally  much  disturbed,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
inclination to  apply  the  mind.  There  is  frequently  a  great  dread  of 
imagined  evil,  supposed  to  be  impending. 

Trealmeilt —  This  does  not  require  to  be  as  active  as  that  for  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease. 

If  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the  liver,  begin  with  n^bstard  poul- 
tices, and  the  compound  pills  of  podophyllin,  or  the  compound  pills 
of  leptandrin,  or  (36^. 

I  have  abandonea  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease,  as  in  most 
others ;  but  if  any  prefer  to  use  it,  the  blue  pill  (52)  will  be  found  the 
most  useftil  form. 

The  compound  tar  plaster  placed  over  the  liver,  in  bad  cases,  is 
often  yeiy  serviceable. 
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An  alterative  (138)  (146)  will  be  found  ueefiiL 

The  daily  alkaline  sponge  bath  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 
Vigorous  friction  must  foUow  it  Vigorous  constitutions  will  bear 
the  shower  bath ;  in  such  cases  it  may,  occasionally,  take  the  place  of 
the  sponge  bath. 

The  diet  roust  be  simple,  yet  nourishing  and  wholesome,  —  ahd 
embracing  but  a  small  amount  of  fat,  —  as  this  is  composed  largely 
of  carbon,  and  the  liver  is  unable  to  remove  what  is  already  in  the 
blood. 

Especially  and  above  all,  out-door  exercise  must  be  taken  to  the 
full  amount  of  me  strength,  and  the  thoughts  be  occupied  with  cheer- 
ful subjects.  Let  the  hot  sua  be  avoided,  and  the  summer  exercise 
be  taken  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  day. 

The  recovery  from  this,  as  froni  all  other  chronic  diseases,  must 
necessarily  be  slow. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. — Splenitis. 

The  spleen  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  on  the  left  side,  oppo- 
site the  liver.  It  is  subject  to  acute  inflammation,  which  is  known  by 
a  pain  just  under  the  short  ribs  on  the  left  side,  also  by  swelling,  sore- 
ness to  the  touch,  and  by  more  or  less  fever.  The  pain  often  shoots 
up  through  the  midriff  and  to  the  left  shoulder.  There  is  a  short,  dry 
cough ;  a  feeling  of  tightness  about  the  heart ;  a  sickness  at  the  stom- 
ach, and  vomiting ;  and  a  discharge  frequently  of  black  blood  from 
the  bowels.  The  urine  is  scanty,  is  passed  with  some  difficulty,  and 
is  high  colored. 

This  disease  appears  most  frequently  in  hot  climates,  and  is  often 
connected  with  intermittent  fevers. 


Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. 

This  prevails  most  in  fever  and  ague  districts,  and  is  a  frequent 
result  of  chills  and  fever.  It  is  generally  very  stubborn,  often  lasting 
many  years. 

Symptoms. —  A  feeling  of  weight,  tightness,  and  sometimes  pain  in 
the  left  side,  —  the  pain  being  increased  by  pressure,  or  an  attempt  to 
lie  on  the  left  side.  The  organ  sometimes  enlarges  very  much,  so 
that  it  can  be  felt  by  the  hand.  This  enlarged  mass  passes  under  the 
common  name  of  ^^ague  cake."  There  are  sometimes  numbness, 
weakness  of  the  legs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
inability  to  ^xercise  much,  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting  of  food, 
piles,  dry  skm,  tongue  coated  white  or  red,  low  spirits,  and  occasion- 
ally dropsical  affections. 

During  the  chill  in  fever  and  ague,  the  spleen  becomes  enormously 
loaded  with  blood.  Surfeited  and  stretched  in  this  way  again  and 
again,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  organ  should  become  diseased.   * 

Treatment.  —  This  should  be  about  the  same  with  the  treatment  for 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
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After  the  active  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  subdued,  the  warm 
bath  may  be  used  once  or  twice  a  week. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  counter-irritation  with  the  com- 
pound tar  plaster,  with  mustard  poultices,  croton  oil,  or  tincture  of 
iodine,  will  be  particularly  needed. 

Among  medicines,  muriate  of  ammonia  (53)  has  a  high  reputation. 
To  keep  the  bowels  open,  podophyllin,  quinine,  and  nux  vomica  (46), 
have  a  fine  eflfect.  Iron  may  be  given  (73)  when  the  patient  is  blood- 
less and  pale, 

Janndiee. — Icterus. 

The  jaundice  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  to  be  known,  needs 
only  to  be  seen. 

Symptoms.  —  The  most  prominent  symptoms  are,  yellowness  of  the 
skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes,  saffron-colored  urine,  and  whitish  or  clay- 
colored  stools.  8o  full  is  the  urine  of  bile,  that  a  piece  of  white 
linen,  dipped  in  it,  receives  a  bright  yellow  tinge. 

Beside  these  leading  symptoms,  there  are  impaired  appetite,  a  loath- 
ing of  food,  the  sense  of  a  load  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sourness  of 
stomach,  sometimes  sickness  and  vomiting,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
disinclination  to  move  about,  sleepiness,  a  dull  pain  in  the  right  side, 
which  is  increased  by  pressure. 

The  entire  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  jaundice,  including 
bones,  musdes,  and  membranes,  are  found  to  be  full  of  bile,  and  col- 
ored yellow. 

Expbnatkm.  —  The  bile  flows  into  the  upper  bowel,  a  little  below 
the  stomach,  through  a  duct  or  tube  about  as  large  as  a  goose-quill. 
This  little  tube  or  vessel  receives  the  bile  from  a  smaller  tube,  called 
the  hepatic  duct,  and  from  another  which  goes  to  the  gall-bladder, 
called  the  cystic  duct 

These  little  tubes  sometimes  get  obstructed  or  plugged  up  by 
sticky,  thickened,  or  hardened  bile,  or  by  gall-stones,  formed  in  the 
liver,  and  the  bile  finding  no  outlet  through  its  natural  channels,  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  distributed  over  the  system,  and  produces 
the  yellowness  we  witness.  When  these  ducts  and  the  gall-bladder 
are  filled  and  stretched  by  this  thickened  and  hardened  bile,  they  be- 
come tender  and  sore.  Hence  the  sore  feeling  in  the  side  when  pres- 
sure is  made. 

There  is  another  explanation  of  the  way  In  which  the  yellowness 
of  jaundice  is  produced,  and  it  matters  not  whether  if,  or  the  one  just 
given,  be  adopted.  It  is  this :  The  bile  is  formed  by  ike  blood,  and 
not  by  the  liver.  The  office  of  the  liver  is  to  draw  orstrain  off  the 
bile  from  the  blood.  And  when  this  organ  is  inflamed,  or  gets  slug- 
gish and  will  not  work,  the  blood  is  not  relieved  of  its  yellow  freight. 
The  bile  accumulates,  and  in  attempting  to  escape  through  other 
channels,  it  lodges  in  the  various  tissues,  particularly  in  the  skin. 

Tmrtment —  If  there  be  much  inactivity  of  the  liver,  the  treatment 
may  begin  with  an  emetic  (1)  (2)  (4). 
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An  infasion  of  thoroughwoit,  drank  freely  every  day,  b  a  valnable 
remedy.  The  inner  bark  of  the  barberry  steeped  in  cider,  or  this  arti- 
cle compounded  with  others  (286)  (287)  will  be  found  excellent 

The  diet  should  be  plain,  wholesome,  and  nourishing,  but  com- 
posed mostly  of  vegetable  articles,  particularly  green  vegetables  and 
berries  when  they  are  to  be  had. 

Cold  water  should  be  the  principal  drink ;  or  drink  and  medicine 
may  be  combined  in  the  shape  of  five  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water  slightly 
sweetened.  This  is  generally  a  pleasant  drink,  and  will  assist  very 
much  in  the  cure. 

The  warm  bath  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the  alkaline  sponge  bath 
every  day,  with  smart  friction,  must  not  be  omitted. 

When  jaundice  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the 
bile  duct,  there  is  sometimes  terrible  pain  and  suffering,  —  the  stone, 
occasionally,  being  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  and  forcing  its  way  through 
a  quill-sized  tube.  So  great  is  the  distress  that  the  patient  sometimes 
rolls  upon  the  floor  in  agony.  To  alleviate  this  pain,  large  doses  of 
opium,  laudanum,  or  morphine,  are  required.  A  large  teaspoonfui  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  if  drank  at  a  single  draught  It  felieves  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  and  acts  as  a  fomentation  to  the  internal  seat  of  the 
pain.  Mustard  poultices,  or  warm  fomentations,  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  are  required.     The  warm  bath  is  excellent 

The  acid  bath,  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  muriatic  acid  with 
two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  adding  as  much  of  this  mixture  to  water 
as  will  make  it  about  as  sour  as  weak  vinegar,  is  valuable  in  jaundice. 
Only  a  quart  of  water  need  be  taken ;  and  the  solution  should  be 
applied  with  a  sponge.  It  is  of  the  right  strength,  if  it  produce  a 
sught  tingling  of  the  skin. 

Oall  Stones. — Biliary  Calculi.  ^ 

These  are  concretions,  or  hardening  of  bile  into  masses  of  all  sizes 
from  that  of  mere  grains,  to  that  of  a  nutmeg.     Fig.  97  is  a  specimen 
of  them.     They  are  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  the  cystic 
duct,  the  hepatic  duct,  and  are  sometimes  precipitated 
from  the  bile  after  it  has  passed  into  the  bowels.     In  pass-  ^^. 
ing  through  the  ducts,  if  of  considerable  size,  they  produce  ^^/^ 
intense  pain,  particularly  if  they  are  jagged  upon  their  ^.^  \^D 
surface.  wK^ 

These  stones,  so  called,  are  composed,  chemically,  of ^^^ 
cholesterine,  bile  pigment,  choleic  acid,  choleate  of  soda,  mucus,  earthy 
salts,  and  margarin  and  its  compounds.     A  nucleus  seems  to  be 
first  formed,  and  then  a  gradual  accumulatiott  takes  place  upon  its 
surface. 


Fie.  97. 


Symptoms. —  An  almost  constant  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region,  with  spasms  of  pain,  coming  on  suddenly,  and  lasting 
fof  a  time  with  great  severity,  and  then  subsiding.    The  pain  is  cau:$fd 
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by  a  stone  being  suddenly  forced  into  the  dact  and  moving  forward  in 
i^  and  it  subsides  when  the  stone  either  stops,  or  gets  through  the  duct 
When  the  stone  reaches  the  bowels,  it  passes  off  with  the  stools. 

The  patient  generally  has  a  pale,  sallow  complexion,  a  siftall,  feeble 
pulse,  and  often  suffers  from  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  from  restless- 
ness and  hurried  breathing. 

Treatment. — To  reduce  the  spasm,  give  Dover's  powder  in  full 
doses,  or  chlorodine.  Also,  apply  mustard  over  the  right  hypochon- 
drinm  and  stomach,  and  follow  it  with  hot  fomentations  with  hops, 
or  use  wet  cups. 

If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  give  the  neutralizing  mixture  until  it 
moves  the  bowels.  A  warm  infusion  of  thoroughwort|  given  to  the 
extent  of  produdnff  vomiting,  will  sometimes  do  weU,  and  lobelia 
enough  with  it  to  relax  the  duct  may  be  useful. 

To  relieve  the  acidity  on  which  the  formation  of  these  stones  so 
often  depends,  a  neutralizing  preparation  (338)  may  be  given  for  a 
long  time,  the  diet,  in  the  mean  time,  being  well  regulated.  The 
sponge  bath,  with  saleratus  and  water,  should  be  taken  daily,  followed 
by  brisk  rubbing ;  and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted. 


Aente  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. — Gastritis. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  -  It  is  generally  induced  by  irritating  and 
corrosive  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  Poisons,  as  arsenic, 
aquafortis,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  like,  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  it.  Blows,  sudden  stoppage  of  .sweat,  and  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  may  also  excite  it 

Sjmftmiu^ —  It  is  marked  by  burning  pain  in  the  Stomach,  thirst, 
restlessness,  anxiety,  constant  vomiting,  prostration  of  strength,  a 
quick,  hard,  and  small  pulse,  incessant  retching,  a  sunken  counte- 
nance, hiccough,  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  a  damp  skin. 

'Rreatment  — 1£  the  inflammation  be  excited  by  poison,  the  reme- 
dies named  under  antidotes  for  poisons  must  be  first  employed. 

The  poison  being  neutralizea  or  thrown  off,  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition roust  be  combatted  with  the  remedies  usual  for  such  states. 
Mustard  poultices  to  the  feet,  along  the  spine,  and  particularly  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  be  among  the  first  things  to  be  employed, 
and  should  be  followed  by  hot  fomentations  of  stramonium  leaves  or 
hops,— both  the  fomentations  and  the  poultices  to  be  repeated  as  oc- 
casion may  require.  Dry  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  is 
useful. 

Urinks. —  Cold  water,  bread-water,  rice-water,  arrow-root  gruel,  in- 
fusion of  slippery  elm  bark,  and  of  marshmallow.  These  should  be 
taken  in  very  small  quantities, —  say  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  —  about 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  root  being  added  to  half  a  tum- 
blerful. Lumps  of  ice  may  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  occasionally 
swallowed.  ^ 
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Injections.  —  Emetics  and  physic  are  not  proper,  but  injections 
(248)  (253),  or  simply  soap  sucis,  will  be  required. 

The  remedies  must  be  pursued  until  all  tenderness  has  disappeared 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

While  the  patient  is  recovering,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overload  the  stomach  with  food.  Arrow-root,  sago,  and  milk  are 
among  the  first  articles  to  be  allowed.  After  these,  will  come  grad- 
ually beef-tea,  chicken  broth,  soft-boiled  eggs,  and  beef-steak,  until  the 
whole  diet  can  be  restored. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

This  is  a  much  more  common  disease  than  the  preceding ;  indeed 
it  is  very  common.  Though  it  does  not  put  life  in  immediate  danger, 
it  perverts  the  feelings  of  the  stomach,  and  causes  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  indigestion.  Dyspepsia,  however,  is  a  different  complaint, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  with  infiammation. 

Symptoms.  —  There  is  generally  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  food,  and  by  external  pressure.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  felt  only  during  digestion.  The  fermentation  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach  generates  a  gas,  which  is  frequently  belched  up. 
This  is  what  is  meant  in  common  language  by  having  *^  wind  in  the 
stomach,"  and  "belching  wind."  The  meals  are  frequently  vomited 
up ;  the  appetite  is  fickle,  sometimes  voracious,  and  again  nearly  ab- 
sent ;  the  thirst  is  likewise  variant  j  the  tongue  is  white  in  the  centre, 
ar\d  red  at  the  sides  and  tip,  —  sometimes  smooth  and  red  all  over, 
like  a  slice  of  raw  beef.     The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored. 

The  disease  is  very  liable,  if  badly  managed,  to  lead  to  ulceration 
of  the  coat^  of  the  stomach,  and  thence  to  a  fatal  end  ;  for  an  ulcer 
may  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  let  its  contents  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  which  would  excite  an  immediately  fatal  inflamma- 
tion. 

Treatment  —  If  there  be  much  tenderness,  we  may  apply  leeches 
over  the  stomach.  With  less  tenderness,  counter-irritation  will  an- 
swer,—  as  blisters,  croton  oil,  mustard  poultices,  the  compound  tar 
plaster,  or  dry  cups. 

The  skin  of  the  whole  surface  should  receive  special  attention. 
The  warm  or  the  cold  bath  should  be  used  often,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  When  the  reaction  is  good,  a  cold  compress 
bound  upon  the  stomach  every  night,  will  do  much  to  bring  relief. 

The  diet  cannot  be  too  carefully  managed.  While  there  is  consid- 
erable tenderness,  the  nourishment  must  be  of  the  most  simple  and 
unirritating  kind,  —  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  most  bland 
nutritive  drinks ;  and  even  these  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  Gum  arable  water,  rice-water,  barley-water,  arrow-root 
gruel,  tea,  and  toast  without  butter,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  and  will,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  generally 
starve  the  enemy  out  of  his  quarters.  After  this,  a  more  nourishing 
diet  may  gradually  be  resumed. 
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Indigestion.— Dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  disease  of  civilization.  Savages  know  nothing  of 
ir.  It  is  the  costly  price  we  pay  for  luxuries.  All  civilized  nations 
suflfif  from  it,  more  or  less,  but  none  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  here,  in  the  new  world,  that  the  disease  has  be- 
come domesticated,  and  we,  as  a  people,  who  have  threatened  to 
monopolize  its  miseries. 

Few  disorders  inflict  upon  their  victims  greater  suffering ;  yet  it  is 
not  particularly  dangerous,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  tends 
very  much  to  shorten  life,  unless  the  length  of  life  be  judged  to  con- 
sist in  the  sum  of  happiness  enjoyed,  —  in  which  case,  few  complaints 
shorten  it  more. 

Symptoms.  —  These  vary  very  much  in  different  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  different  persons.  In  general  the  complaint  begins  with 
a  sense  of  fulness,  tightness,  and  weight  in  the  stomach,  sooner  or 
later,  afler  meals,  and  a  changeable,  diminished,  or  lost  appetite. 
Occasionally,  the  appetite  is  craving,  and  when,  in  obedience  to  its 
promptings,  a  large  meal  is  taken,  there  is  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
general  distress  and  nervousness,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Flatu- 
lency and  acidity  are  common,  with  sour  and  offensive  belching  of 
wind :  and  very  often  there  is  a  water-brash,  or  vomiting  of  a  clear, 
glairy  fluid  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Diziness  is  a  promineiit 
symptom.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  patients  call  an  "all-gone" 
feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  —  a  weakness  so  great  at  that  par- 
ticular spot,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  sit  up  straight  There  is  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  whitish  fur ;  there 
is  headache,  heartburn,  palpitation  at  times,  high-colored  urine,  and 
tenderness,  now  and  then,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  bo#els  are 
generally  irregular,  sometimes  very  costive,  at  other  times  loose,  when 
portions  of  food  are  passed  off  undigested. 

NeiTOOS  Complication*  —  Such  are  the  symptoms  in  a  case  of  sim- 
ple disorder  of  the  stomach,  when  no  other  part  of  the  system  is 
materially  involved.  This  is  itidiffestiottj  well-marked,* and  distressing 
enough ;  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  what  is  understood  by  a  case  of 
modern  dyspepsia.  In  thiSj  either  the  indigestion,  in  its  course,  dis- 
turbs and  •involves  the  nervous  system,  or  the  nerves  become  them- 
selves disordered,  and  produce  the  indigestion.  Sometimes  one  hap- 
pens, sometimes  the  other,  it  matters  not  which ;  both  are  present, — 
the  affection  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  nerves,  in  a  case  of  thorough 
dyspepsia.  To  make  out  a  full  case,  in  it^  tormenting  completeness,  we 
must  add  to  the  above  symptoms,  great  depression  of  spirits,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  complete  hopelessness  and  despondency ;  a  dread  and 
fear  of  some  impending  evil ;  a  lack  of  interest  in  passing  events ;  un- 
willingness to  see  company  or  to  move  about ;  an  irritable  and  fretful 
temper ;  a  desire  to  talk  of  one's  troubles,  and  nothing  else ;  a  sallow, 
haggard,  sunken,  and  sometimes  wild  expression  of  countenance ;  a 
dry,  wrinkled,  and  harsh  skin,  with  unrefreshing  sleep,  disturbed  by 
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all  sorts  of  annoyances  and  difficulties,  such  as  shipwrecks,  fells  down 
precipices,  and  nightmare. 

The  man  who  has  all  these  symptoms,  or  any  considerable  portion 
of  them,  has  dyspepsia^  and  is  about  as  miseraUe  as  if  all  the  sorrows 
of  life  were  electrical  currents,  and  were  running  through  him  contin- 
ually. 

Causes  of  Dyqiepsia* — To  healthy  digestion,  three  conditions  are 
especially  necessaiy,  —  that  the  food  should  be  well  chewed  and 
mixed  with  saliva  before  it  is  swallowed ;  that  the  stomach  should 
pour  out  and  mix  with  it  the  riffht' amount  of  healthy  gastric  juice ; 
and  that  it  should  be  well  churned  while  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  of  these  conditions,  a  thorough  chew- 
ing of  food  is  rare  in  this  country.  We  eat  too  fast ;  we  do  not  mas- 
ticate our  food ;  we  boU  it  whole. 

This  is  the  first  cause  of  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
causes.  It  furnishes  the  occasion  for  eating  too  much ;  for  when  the 
food  is  swallowed  with  such  rapidity,  the  stomach  is  taken  by  sur- 
prise, as  it  were ;  it  cannot  secrete  gastric  juice  fast  enough  to  be 
diffused  through  the  fast-growinff  mass ;  and  the  appetite  does  not 
decline  until  a  great  deal  too  much  is  taken.  The  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach, being  stretched  unnaturally,  do  not  pour  out  the  gastric  juice  at 
the  riffht  time,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  wanted,  and  what  there  is,  is 
^tered  in  quality. 

Moreover,  the  stomach  being  overburdened,  cannot  turn  over  and 
churn  its  contents  properly. 

To  fast  eating,  we  may  add,  high-seasoned  dishes,  too  stimulating 
for  the  stomach;  eating  between  meals,  and  at  unseasonable  hours, — 
particularly  at  bed-time ;  excessive  use  of  strong  drinks  and  tobacco ; 
habitually  sitting  up  late  at  night ;  inactive  habits  of  body ;  and  ex- 
cessivt  use  of  the  mind. 

No  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  more  active  than  those  which  disturb 
and  fret  the  mind.  It  is  surprising  how  suddenly  any  mental  agita* 
tion  will  put  an  end  to  the  appetite,  and  suspend  digestion.  And 
when  these  mental  disturbances  are  protracted,  when  care  becomes  a 
daily  and  hourly  companion,  dyspepsia  is  almost  sure  to  show  itself. 
Considering  the  numerous  causes  of  unpleasant  mental  excitement 
which  we  have  in  the  politics,  the  business,  the  ambition,  the  family 
jars,  etc.,  of  this  country,  it  is  a  wonder  that  dyspepsia  is  not  even  more 
prevalent.     It  is  hard  for  the  sensitive  to  escape. 

Ilrlnary  Deposits.  —  Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  certain  deposits  in  the  urine,  to 
which  persons  suffering  from  this  complaint  are  liable,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  will,  in  many  cases,  indicate  the  treatment 

Many  dyspeptics  have  acid  urine,  which  is  loaded  with  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  Ume.  These  persons  are  much  depressed  in  spirit,  and 
look  upon  the  dark  side  of  everything.  They  are  painfully  disturbed 
by  small  annoyances,  are  irritable  in  temper,  incapable  of  exerting 
themselves,  look  with  dread  upon  the  future,  and  generally  have  the 
dark  and  dingy  look  of  the  face,  which  indicates  functions^  derange- 
ment of  the  liver. 
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lie  inost  of  these  crystals  are  octahedral  in  form,  and  in  the  field 
of  a  good  microBGope,  are  beautiful  objectfi  for  inspection.  (Figs.  98 
end  99.)  To  obtain  tbero,  take  a  portion  of  urine  passed  in  the 
morning  (iirma  tamffuima),  and  let  it  stand  till  a  deposit  takes  place. 
Poor  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  urine ;  pat  a  part  of  the  remainder 
in  a  watch  gtass,  and  gently  heat  it  over  a  lamp.  The  heat  will  cause 
a  deposit  of  the  cryst^ 


The  oxalate  of  time  is  frequently  found  in  urine,  having  the  fonn 
of  dumb-bella.  When  examined  by  polarized  light,  they  appear  beau- 
tifnlly  colored  and  striated     (fig.  lUO.> 

The  urate  of  ammonia,  and  uric  acia  gravel,  are  likewise  found  in 
lai^  quantities,  in  the  urine  of  many  dyspeptics.  Some  are  exhausted 
by  them,  and  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  to  a  wretched  state  of 
health,  —  having  boils,  eruptions,  etc. 

To  find  the  urates,  put  a  little  of  the  urine  containing  the  deposit 
in  a  test  tube,  and  warm  it  gently  over  a  lamp.  ^  the  deposit  readily 
dissolve,  it  is  probably  urate  of  ammonia  (Figs.  101  and  103),  and  may 
then  be  examined  under  the  <mcroscope,  to  make  the  matter  snre. 


To  find  uric  or  lithic  acid,  let  rooming  urine  stand  until  a  solid 
deposit  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  place 
some  of  the  solid  portion  upon  a  glass,  and  examine  it  with  a  raicro- 
eoope,  and  if  this  acid  be  present,  its  peculiar  crystaline  forms 
(Tig.  103)  will  be  discovered,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  urate  of 
ammonia. 

In  those  cases  la  which  there  is  a  great  prostration  of  the  nervous 
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system,  with  a  Ion  of  sexnal  power,  bad  feelings  in  the  head,  perhaps 
pain  and  weakness  across  the  loins,  and  a  tendency  to  consumption, 
rw.])*.  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  the  triple 
phosphates  in  the  urine.  Pbosphonis  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  when  there  is  a  constant  drain  ' 
of  this  element  through  the  kidneys,  the 
nervous  system  is  gradually  exhausted. 
To  find  the  triple  phosphates,  put  some 
moniinfl;  urine  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  let  it 
stand  till  a  sediment  has  gone  to  the  hoi- 
torn.  Put  some  of  the  sediment  in  a  teat 
tube,  and  warm  it  gently  over  a  lamp. 
If  the  warmth  do  not  dissolve  the  deposit, 
add  to  it  a  little  acetic  acid;  if  the  de^ 
posit  dixsolve  in  the  acetic  acid,  U  proba- 
blj/  consists  of  earthy  phoiphales.  This  is 
then  to  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  triple  phosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 


Fig.  104  shows  us  the  prismatic  crystals  Of  the  triple  phosphate. 
In  a  few  rare  cases,  these  are  penniform  (Fig.  105).  Fig.  106  gives 
us  another  specimen  of  the  crystals  of  the  na-im 

triple  phosphates,  as  they  appear  under  the 
microscope,  mixed  with  amorphous  particles 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  If  an  excess  of  am- 
monia be  added  to  the  urine,  the  crystals 
become  star-like,  and  foliaecous,  as  iu  Fig. 
107.  I 

Treitmeiit  of  Dyspepda.  —  As  there  are 
few  complaints  which  distress  the  patient 
more  than  dyspepsia,  so  there  are  few  which 
give  the  physician  more  trouble.  Generally 
our  art  has  failed  upon  it  because  too  much 

has  been  required  of  us.  We  have  not  merely  been  asked  to  core 
the  disease,  but  to  do  it  while  the  patient  continues  the  indulgence  of 
his  appetite,  or  his  excessive  application  to  business  or  study.     Ic  has 
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been  expected  of  us,  that  with  medicine  we  shoald  contravene  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  restore  health  while  the  causes  of  disease  are  in 
full  activity. 

This  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by  not  keeping  the  bowels 
open.  To  cure  it^  therefore,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to 
remove  costiveness  and  regulate  the  bowels. 

One  of  the  very  best  articles  I  know  of  to  remove  constipation  is 
Mettauer's  Aperient.  I  have  placed  it  in  the  department  of  Phar- 
macy; it  ought  to  be  in  the  United  States  Dinpensatory.  Taken 
immediately  after  meals,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  it  corrects  acidity 
jj  of  the  stomach,  it  gently  opens  the  bowels,  and  when  its  action  is 
over,  will  be  found  to  have  diminished  the  costiveness,  rather  than  in- 
creased it,  as  most  kinds  of  phvsic  do.  It  is  excellent  in  the  bilious 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  —  acting  finely  upon  the  liver,  —  particularly  if 
a  few  drops  of  aqua  regia  in  water  be  taken  before  meals,  —  the  ape- 
rient being  taken  after.  • 

If  piles  exjst,  this  mixture  will  be  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
aloes,  and  the  fluid  neutralizing  extract  may  tak?  its  place.  Sweet 
tincture  of  rhubarb  and  soda  (37)  is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  ape- 
rient. 

Several  other  preparations  (38)  (289)  (39)  (290)  will  be  found  use- 
fill  to  remove  costiveness  and  debility  of  the  stomach. 

For  acidity,  beside  the  remedies'already  mentioned,  prepared  char- 
coal may  be  used,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
fluid  magnesia,  or  trisnitrate  of  bismuth.  A  good  remedy  is  pulver- 
ized guaiacum,  rhubarb,  and  prepared  charcoal,  equal  parts,  in  tea- 
spoonful doses ;  also  (28)  (37)  (38)  (42).  If  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime  be  found  in  the  urine,  give  a  few  drops  of  aqua  regia,  in  water, 
three  times  a  day. 

Hf  g^ienie  Treatment  —  The  diet  must  be  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence. Food  must  be  taken  in  such  quantities  only  as  the  stomach 
can  digest,  however  small  that  quantity  nfay  be ;  and  it  must  be  taken 
slowly,  and  well  chewed.  No  article  should  be  touched,  or  thought 
of,  which  disagrees  with  the  stomach.  Costiveness  may  frequently 
be  entirely  removed  by  eating  no  bread  except  that  made  from  un- 
bolted wheat  flour,  commonly  called  Graham  bread,  or  by  making 
one  of  the  .three  daily  meals  of  boiled  cracked  wheat,  with  milk  or 
molasses.  If  the  triple  phosphates  be  found  in  the  urine,  there  is  a 
special  reason  why  the  unbolted  flour,  or  the  cracked  wheat  should 
be  used.  The  wheat  grain  abounds  in  phosphorus,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  which  is  in  the  bran,  and  this  is  much  needed  when  the  kid- 
neys are  robbing  the  brain  of  its  phosphoric  element 

Kot  too  oinch  Brain-work.  —  It  is  important  that  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  too  much  work, 
and  that  the  thoughts  should  be  turned  into  the  most  agreeable  chan« 
nels.  If  the  patient  would  get  well,  the  disinclination  to  move  about, 
and  see  company  must  be  resisted.  In  many  cases,  dyspeptics  are 
like  sea-sick  persons,  —  feeling  as  though  they  would  rather  go  over- 
board than  move.     In  such  instances,  friends  must  not  be  harsh  with 
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them,  and  frown  upon  their  listlessness  as  if  it  were  a  fault;  but 
rather  treat  them  affectionately,  and  beguile  them  out  by  all  sorts  of 
pleasing  enticements.  Exercise  must  be  had,  every  day,  and  be  con- 
nected, if  possible,  with  an  object,  so  that  it  may  be  perfonned  cheer- 
fully. It  is  important  to  engage  the  mind  in  the  exercise ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  some  contested  game  is  very  useful,  as  playing  at  billiards, 
rolling  nine-pins,  pitching  quoits,  or,  where  the  strength  will  permit, 
playing  ball. 

Cheerfulness.  —  Nothing  does  more  to  drive  away  dyspepsia  than  a 
cheerful,  lively,  and  even  mirthful  state  of  mind.  All  the  nervous  in- 
fluences sent  jfrom  the  brain  to  the  stomach  should  be  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  Some  people  think  it  vulgar  to  laugh.  Let  such 
stand  with  long  faces  in  life's  shadows,  if  they  choose.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  best  men  and  women  laugh  the  most  Good,  round,  hearty, 
side-shaking  laughter,  is  health  for  everybody ;  for  the  dyspeptic,  it  is 
life. 

Dyspeptics  who  have  a  taste  for  it,  and  cap  endure  the  expense, 
should  travel  A  voyage  to  Europe,  and  a  year  spent  in  seeing  the 
wonders  of  the  old  world,  will  generally  cure  the  most  stubborn  case 
of  indigestion.  This,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances.  For 
those  having  the  finer  organizations  and  the  higher  natures,  extensive 
travelling  is  sometimes  indispensable.  The  narrow  circle  of  thoughts, 
associations,  and  things,  in  their  own  neighborhood,  do  not  fill  the 
compass  of  their  wants ;  their  many-sided  faculties  need  to  be  drawn 
on  by  the  large  variety  to  be  found  only  in  travel.  Their  large  and 
impressible  natures  want  to  be  filled  full  in  order  to  drive  out  disease, 
and  it  takes  a  world,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  to  fill  them.  The 
dyspepsia  of  such  natures  is  not  comprehended  by  the  multitude,  and 
even  physicians  are  often  amazed  that  their  narrow  prescriptions  do 
not  reach  it. 

Heartburn. — Cardialgia. 

This  is  a  gnawing  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  by 
disturbed  appetite.  It  is  generally  caused  by  great  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  and  often  afflicts  pregnant 
women.  Whenever  too  much  food  is  taken,  it  is  liable  to  ferment, 
and  become  extremely  sour,  —  causing  heartburn.  In  such  cases, 
vomiting  often  occurs ;  and  what  is  thrown  up,  is  sour,  and  some- 
times bitter. 

Treatment. — Immediate  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  swal- 
lowing a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  chalk,  in  a  tumbler  of  cold 
or  warm  water.  Fluid  magnesia,  or  lime  water,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  If  there  is  wind  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  acidity,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  (135),  vidll  often 
still  the  uneasiness  in  a  moment. 

To  cure  the  complaint,  the  stomach  must  be  strengthened  by  the 
remedies  directed  for  dyspepsia. 


•    I 
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Spasm  or  Cramp  in  the  Stomach. —  Gastrbdynia. 


Though  generally  of  shorter  duration,  this  is  more  violent  than 
beartbarn.  It  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  fulness,  by  anxiety,  and  by 
great  restlessness.  In  females,  hysterical  symptoms  are  often  coupled 
with  it  Great  quantities  of  air  or  gas  are  generally  expelled,  and  the 
pain  shoots  through  to  the  back  and  shoulders. 

Treatment  —  A  strong  purgative  injection  (248)  will  oflen  bring 
immediate  relief.  The  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  soda  (37),  with 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  cayenne  mixed  with  it,  will  often  bring 
speedy  relief.  So  will  a  mustard  poultice  laid  upon  the  stomach. 
The  mustard  poultice  is  a  remedy  ot  great  excellence,  in  many  cases. 
It  deserves  to  be  called  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Water  Brash. — Pyrosis. 

This  consists  in  a  discharge  from  the  stomach,  generally  in  the 
morning,  of  a  thin,  glairy,  watery  fluid,  sometimes  insipid,  at  other 
times,  sweetish,  and  at  still  others,  sour.  A  burning  heat  or  pain  in 
the  stomach  attends,  and  seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
discharge.  The  discharge  appears  to  be  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  poured  out  in  large  quantities  in  consequence  of  a 
kind  of  catarrh  of  its  mucous  lining.  The  amount  thrown  up  varies 
from  a  spoonful  to  a  pint  or  more.      . 

The  complaint  is  caused  bv  a  poor  innutritious  diet,  or  by  whatever 
causes  the  blood  to  become  thin  and  watery. 

Treatment.  —  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  water  of  ammonia,  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  will  quiet  the  distress,  and  check  the  discharge. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  I  am  acquainted  with  for  breaking  up  the 
discharge,  is  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  taken  at  meal  times,  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day.  The  compound  pow- 
der of  kino  is  a  valuable  remedy.  The  compound  tincture  of  senna 
and  the  tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  in  equal  parts,  and  administered 
in  tablespoonful  doses,  are  sometimes  useful.  The  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  is  a  good  remedy. 

To  restore  the  blood,  some  of  the  various  preparations  of  iron  (74) 
(80)  (73)  (316)  will  be  required. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  easily-digested,  nutritious  food,  —  as 
soups,  broths,  fresh  meat,  potatoes,  and  unbolted  wheat  bread. 

Vomiting. 

This  occurs  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  may  be 
induced  by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  by  irritability  of  the  stomach,  by 
distress  of  mind,  by  injury  of  the  brain,  by  offensive  odors,  and  by  all 
organic  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment. —  Generally,  it  is  cured  by  treating  the  disease  which 
induces  it.  But  in  many  cases,  it  persists  very  obstinately,  and  may 
become  the  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to.  In  such  cases,  it  may  re- 
quire a  sixth  or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  to  check  it    But  gen- 
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erally  some  aromatic,  as  ginger,  spearmint,  peppermint,  or  spice  tea, 
will  put  an  end  to  it  Some  cordial  or  stimulant,  cis  brandy,  cham- 
pagne, tincture  of  ginger,  paregoric,  elixir  solutis,  or  cherry  brandy, 
will  answer  well.  Strong  coffee,  without  sugar  or  milk,  will,  in  some 
cases,  act  like  a  charm.  *If  it  is  dependent  on  acidity,  the  remedies 
are  given  under  "dyspepsia."  If  caused  by  irritability  of  stomach, 
a  pill  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  ipecac  (339)  will  do  well. 

While  vomiting,  the  patient  should  lie  still  in  bed,  and  in  bad  cases, 
a  mustard  poultice  should  be  placed  upon  the  stomach. 

The  vomiting  of  children  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  wetting  a 
piece  of  cloth  with  laudanum,  and  laying  it  upon  the  pit  of  tbe  stomacli. 

Seasickness. 

This  is  the  great  terror  of  persons,  who,  for  the  first  time,  cross  the 
ocean.  It  is  said  that  dark  complexioned  persons  suffer  more  from  it 
than  others. 

If  it  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  it  may  be  mitigated  by  lying  flat 
upon  the  back.  To  lie  on  deck,  in  the  open  air,  is  much  better  than 
lying  in  the  close  air  of  the  cabin,  or  state  room.  A  wineglass  of 
brandy,  or  from  ten  to  forty  drops  of  laudanum  will  relieve  the  sick- 
ness very  much,  '^ot  a  child,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  wet  a  cloth 
with  laudanum,  and  lay  it  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Morphine 
is  sometimes  even  better  than  laudanum.  Creosote,  one  drop  at  a 
dose,  made  into  a  pill,  is  excellent  Ten  drops  of  hartshorn,  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  is  good  for  some.  But  the  best  known  remedy  is 
chloroform,  taken  in  doses  of  from  forty  to  eighty  drops,  suspended 
in  water  by  means  of  a  little  gum  arable. 

Milk  Sickness. 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  West,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
level,  heavily-timbered,  rather  wet  oak  land. 

The  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which  range  in  these  lands,  are  fre- 
quently attacked  by  a  disease  which  the  people  call  the  trembles.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  eating  some  plant  growing  upon  those 
lands,  as  cattle  which  feed  in  the  neighboring  regions  are  free  from 
it  until  they  find  their  way  into  these  low  grounds.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  offending  plant  may  be  the  poison  ivy  {rhtis  toxicoden- 
aron).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  calves,  soon  after  sucking  cows  which 
have  run  in  these  grounds,  are  seized  with  trembling,  and  frequently 
die  of  the  disease.  Dogs  which  lap  the  milk,  are  aflected  in  a  similar 
manner.  Children  drinking  it,  leave  the  table  and  vomit  Upon 
grown  persons  the  effects  are  more  severe,  but  not  so  sudden.  The 
eating  of  the  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  of  affected  animals,  brings  on  the 
same  disease. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  sets  in  with  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
which  is  preceded  by  general  debility,  more  particularly  of  the  legs. 
There  is  nausea,  vomiting,  and  the  breath  is  so  offensive  and  peculiar 
that  those  acquainted  with  the  complaint  immediately  recognize  it 
from  this  smelL 
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These  existing  for  weeks,  coDstitute,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of 
the  symptoras.  In  other  cases  they  are  more  severe,  being  attended 
by  chills  and  flushes,  great  oppression  about  the  heart,  anxiety,  deep 
breathing,  heat  lu  the  stomach  compared  to  fire  and  boiling  water, 
Tiolent. retching  and  vomiting,  alarming  beatings  of  the  heart,  and 
throbbings  of  the  large  vessels,  and  cold  extremities, — producing,  all 
together,  extreme  distress. 

in  most  cases,  the  vomiting  returns  every  hour  or  two,  attended  by 
great  burning  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  substance  thrown  up 
having  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color,  and  a  sour  smelL  As  soon  as 
this  cUscharge  takes  place,  the  patient  falls  back  upon  the  pillow,  and 
lies  easy  until  another  turn  comes  round.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  coat,  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive,  and  the  pulse 
is  small  and  quick. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  believed  that  the  neutralizing  mixture,  given  in 
tablespoonful  doses  every  time  the  nausea  and  burning  sensation  are 
felt,  is  the  roost  effectual  remedy  yet  used.  It  relieves  the  acidity, 
and  seems  well  adapted  to  allay  the  irritation.  Some  antibilious 
physic  (40)  to  move  the  bowels  should  also  be  given. 

Beside  these  remedies,  a  mustard  poultice  should  be  put  upon  the 
stomach,  and  hot  bricks  to  the  feet,  and  the  patient  be  kept  still  for 
some  hours.  The  diet  should  be  very  mild,  only  toast  water,  rice 
water,  or  thin  gruel. 

Acnte  Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum. — Peritonitis. 

This  disease  affects  the  extensive  membrane  which  lines  the  whole 
inside  of  the  belly,  an  extension  of  which  forms  the  omentum  or 
apron.  It  is  an  inflammation  to  which  women  are  much  exposed 
after  confinement,  and  is  known,  in  such  cases,  as  child-bed  fever.  It 
is  common  among  men,  also,  and  is  a  grave  disease. 

I^yniiteiiis.-^  Like  other  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  phills,  with  increased  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  full,  strong,  and 
frequent  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  red  eyes,  dry  tongue  with  red  edges, 
dry  skin,  restlessness,  short  quick  breathing,  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  pain  is  increased  by  the  patient  sitting  or  standing  up, — the 
bowels  being  thus  pressed  against  the  inflamed  membrane.  Lying 
upon  either  side  is  painful  for  the  same  reason.  To  lie  flat  upon  the 
back,  with  the  feet  drawn  up,  is  the  only  endurable  position.  The 
patient  lies  stiU,  for  all  movements  give  pain. 

The  pain  in  this  disease  is  generally  sharp,  cutting,  and  pricking, 
but  is  not  always  equally  intense.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  passage  of 
wind  along  the  bowel,  by  which  the  inflamed  membrane  is  slightly 
stretched. 

When  the  disease  is  advancing  towards  a  fatal  termination,  the  belly 
becomes  greatly  swollen  and  tense,  —  having  to  the  hand  a  peculiarly 
tight,  drum-bead  feeling ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble ;  the  counte- 
nance is  fiill  of  anxiety,  and  is  pinched  and  ghastly ;  and  a  cold  sweat 
breaks  out. 
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Treatment.  —  Small  doses  of  antimony,  lobelia,  or  ipecac,  to  pro- 
duce nausea,  and  a  moisture  upon  the  skin,  is  generally  among  the 
first  things  given.  The  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  in  five  to  ten- 
drop  doses,  repeated  every  hour,  will  accomplish  the  same  thing  more 
effectually  than  any  other  known  article.  For  such  purposes,  I  give 
it  the  first  place  among  medicines.  A  large  poultice  of  white  bread, 
rye  meal,  or  flax-seed,  may  be  spread  over  the  belly ;  or  cloths  wet 
with  cold  water,  will  be  still  better,  if  the  patient  be  full-blooded,  and 
naturally  strong.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  at  once  by  some 
active  physic,  as  butternut,  salts,  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  cream  of 
tartar  (20)  (17)  (18)  (27),  or  by  podophyllin,  etc.  (40)  (41)  (31). 

The  drinks  should  be  lemonade,  soda  water,  tamarind  water,  current 
jelly  dissolved  in  water,  and  preparations  (298)  and  (299).  Indian 
meal  gruel,  toast-water,  barley  gruel,  and  the  like,  are  the  only  allow- 
able diet 

Ghronio  Inflammation  of  the  Peritonenm. 

When  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  is  not 
successfully  treated,  it  may  run  on  for  a  time,  and  then  subside  into  a 
lower  grade  of  inflammation,  called  chronic^  and  in  this  state  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time.  But  it  often  arises  independently  of  the  acute 
disease,  and  attacks  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes  and  ages. 
Scrofulous  children  have  it,  and,  wasting  away  under  it  to  mere  skel- 
etons, are  said  to  have  consumption  of  the  bowels. 

Symptoms.  —  These  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  and  the  advancses 
of  the  disease  stealthy.  At  first,  there  may  be  only  a  little  soreness 
of  the  belly,  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed  except  after  hard  work,  or 
upon  some  wrenching  motion.  Generally,  there  is  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  tension  of  the  belly,  although  it  may  not  be  increased  in  size. 
After  a  time,  it  enlarges  a  little,  and  its  tension  or  tightness  increases, 
especi?illy  towards  evening.  By  pressing  carefully  with  the  hand,  a 
deep-feeling  tension  may  be  detected,  giving  to  the  hand  a  sensa- 
tion as  of  a  tight  bandage  underneath,  with  the  skin  and  integu- 
ments sliding  loosely  over  it  If  water  has  been  poured  out  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  its  fluctuation  may  frequently  be  detected  by  press- 
ing upon  one  side  of  the  belly  with  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  strik- 
ing the  other  side  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  features  become  sharp  and  contracted, 
and  the  countenance  grows  pale  and  sallow.  Costiveness  comes  on, 
sometimes  chills  and  fever,  with  debility,  loss  of  flesh,  cough,  difficult 
breathing,  hectic,  and  swelling  of  the  legs. 

Treatment  —  Costveness,  if  present,  may  be  relieved  by  Mettauer's 
aperient,  or  the  neutralizing  mixture,  assisted  by  coarse  bread,  and 
boiled  cracked  wheat 

Daily  bathing  is  specially  necessary,  particularly  the  alkaline  sponge 

'bath,  with  vigorous  friction  over  the  bowels.     The  warm  bath  once 

or  twice  a  week,  will  be  useful    lu  some  cases,  the  wet  towel  laid 
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upon  the  bowels  over  night,  and  well  covered  by  flannels,  will  afford 
relief;  or  the  compound  tar  plaster  may  occasionally  be  used. 

If  there  be  dropsy  of  the  belly,  iodide  of  potassium  (138)  should 
be  taken  freely,  and  the  skin  made  sore  over  the  inflamed  part,  by 
tincture  of  iodine,  well  rubbed  in,  once  a  day. 

If  the  patient  be  pale  and  bloodless,  give  iron,  quinine,  etc.  (74) 
(75),  and  let  the  diet  be  nourishing;  and  if  nervous  symptoms  be 
connected  with  the  debility  and  paleness,  add  some  nerve  tonic  (93) 
(81)  (316). 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. — Enteritis. 

By  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  generally  understood  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  them ;  but  this,  most 
commonly,  is  only  a  part  of  the  disease ;  it  involves,  more  or  less, 
beside  this  mucous  lining,  the  whole  substance  of  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. —  The  disease  begins  with  a  chill,  and  with  uneasiness 
and  slight  griping  pains,  which  increase  in  severity  until  they  are  in- 
tense and  burning.  Pressure  aggravates  the  pain,  which  is  most 
intense  about  the  navel,  but  extends  mure  or  less  over  the  whole 
bowels. 

From  the  beginning  there  is  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  some- 
times vomiting ;  there  is  loss  of  strength,  costiveness,  great  anxiety, 
thirst,  heat  and  fever,  dry,  furred,  and  red  tongue,  and  but  little  urine, 
with  pain  in  passing  it.  The  Atiatters  passed  from  the  bowels  are 
dark  and  fetid ;  and  the  whole  belly  is  tender  and  sore  to  the  touch. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  small. 

The  stomach  will  be  but  little  affected,  comparatively,  when  the 
disease  is  at  some  distance  from  it  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels. 
Indeed,  the  nearness  of  the  inflammation  to  the  stomach,  or  its  re- 
moteness from  it,  may  be  judged  pretty  correctly  by  the  degree  of 
disturbance  in  that  organ.  The  length  of  time  after  drink  and  medi- 
cines are  swallowed,  before  they  are  vomited  up,  is  a  pretty  good 
measure,  likewise,  of  the  distance  of  the  disease  from  the  stomach. 

How  to  Discrimlnatet  —  This  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  colic,  and  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  it  from  colic,  particularly,  for  the  treatment  for  that 
would  aggravate  this.  In  this  disease,  the  pain  is  increased  by  pres- 
sure ;  in  colic,  it  is  not^  but  is  rather  relieved.  In  enteritis,  the  pain 
remits,  but  never  ceases  wholly,  as  it  does  in  colic  In  enteritis, 
the  knees  are  drawn  up,  and  the  breathing  is  short ;  in  colic,  it  some- 
times gives  relief  to  stretch  the  feet  down,  and  the  breathing  is  not 
altered. 

To  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  take  notice 
that  diarrhcea  is  much  more  common  than  in  this  latter  complaint, 
while  the  pulse  is  not  as  quick,  nor  the  pain  as  severe. 

Treatment. —  This  should  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.    Perhaps  in  both  dis* 
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easea,  it  might  be  well  to  begin  with  covering  the  belly  all  over  with 
leeches.  As  for  taking  blood  from  the  arm,  in  large  quantities,  as 
recommended  in  most  of  the  books,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary. 

The  tincture  of  veratrum  viridei  in  foil  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
free  perspiration,  cold  compresses,  mustard  poultices,  hot  fomentations, 
poultices,  blisters,  soothing  and  quieting  injections,  and  demnlceot 
drinks,  as  slippery  elm,  marshmsdlow,  flax-seed,  eta,  if  judiciously  ap* 
plied,  will  do  about  all  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  io  accomplish ; 
and  under  such  treatment,  the  patient  will  recover  faster,  and  get  up 
better,  than  when  blood  is  freely  drawn. 

In  this  disease  it  is  well  to  inquire  if  the  patient  has  a  hernia,  for  if 
so,  it  is  liable  to  become  strangulated  without  his  knowledge.  A 
strangulation  of  the  gut  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  When  this 
happens,  the  complaint  is  very  unmanageable.  The  bowel  may  pos- 
sibly, in  such  case,  be  disentangled  by  applying  a  large  dry  cup ;  or, 
what  is  better,  a  number  of  small  ones ;  but  the  tenderness  of  the 
belly  makes  the  use  of  this  remedy  difficult 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. 

Like  other  chronic  inflammations,  this  may  follow  the  acute  form, 
but  it  also  results  from'  various  other  causes,  as  unripe  fcuit,  taking 
cold,  drastic  physic,  and  improper  treatment  of  other  diseases. 

Symptoms.  —  Red  end  and  borders  of  the  tongue,  dull  pain  in  belly, 
increased  by  pressure  and  rough  motion,  abdomen  either  swelled  or 
flat,  skin  dry  and  husky,  feet  and  hands  cold,  small  frequent  pulse, 
thirst,  loss  of  flesh,  low  spirits,  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  and 
dirty,  slimy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  from  one  to  four  times  a 
day. 

Treatment —  To  begin  with,  blisters,  or  croton  oil,  or  mustard  poul- 
tices, or  dry  cups,  if  the  tenderness  is  not  great,  or  leeches  if  it  is. 

If  the  bowels  are  hot  and  feverish,  bind  a  cold  compress  upon  the 
belly  over  night,  —  covering  it  well  with  flannel.  The  warm  bath 
should  be  used  twice  a  week. 

The  diet  must  be  of  the  most  simple,  unirritating  kind, — beginning 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  rice-water,  barley  water,  arrow-root  or 
sago  gruel,  and  gradually  rising,  as  the  symptoms  improve,  to  beef- 
tea,  mutton  and  chicken  broth,  tender  beef  steak,  etc. 

When  the  strength  will  permit,  gentle  exercise  must  be  taken  in 
the  open  air,  but  not  on  horseback,  or  in  hard,  jolting  carriages. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  some  mild  laxative  (35) 
may  be  given,  in  connection  with  an  infusion  df  wild-cherry  bark, 
geranium,  and  Solomon's  seal,  equal  parts. 

Wind  Colic.— Flatnlent  Colic. — Interalgia. 

This  is  a  severe  and  distressing  pain  in  the  bowels,  —  sometimes  a 
stoppage,  and  a  swelling  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  navel. 
What  children  call  belly  ache  is  a  mild  form  of  it.     The  wind  passing 
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from  one  portion  of  the  bowel  to  another,  causes  a  rambling  noise. 
The  pain  is  not  increased  by  pressure ;  and  this  distinguishes  it  from 
the  pain  of  inflammation.  It  moves  about,  too,  from  place  to  place, 
and  is  much  relieved  by  the  escape. of  wind  up  or  down. 

The  complaint  may  be  caused  by  a  weakness  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, by  eating  indigestible  food,  or  unripe  fruit,  bv  costiveness,  and 
by  taking  cold.  Some  persons  always  have  the  colic  excited  by  eat- 
ing certain  kinds  of  fruit 

TreatmeBt — When  the  complaint  is  caused  by  an  indigestible  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  stomach,  the  offending  matter  should  be  thrown 
off  by  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible.  If  this  does  not  bring  relief, 
let  it  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  salts,  salts  and  senna,  compound  infu- 
sion of  senna,  elixir  salutis,  elixir  pro.,  or  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb. 
If  there  is  ho  sickness  of  the  stomach,  a  little  essence  of  peppermint 
or  spearmint  in  hot  water,  or  brandy,  gin,  or  whiskey,  in  hot  water, 
mav  prove  sufficient  to  expel  the  wind,  and  relieve  the  pain.  Ginger 
and  hot  water  does  well  with  some.  If  there  be  costiveness,  and  the 
pain  is  obstinate^  let  the  bowels  be  unloaded  by  a  stimulating  injec* 
tion  (248)  (349)  (250). 

Air-Swellings. — Tjftnpanites. 

It  is  quite  common  for  persons  in  delicate  health,  —  particularly 
females,  —  to  have  their  stomach  and  bowels  swell  up,  sometimes 
slowly,  sometimes  suddenly,  so  that  they  cannot  bring  their  clothes 
together.  They  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it;  it  sometimes 
alarms  them ;  and  they  ask  their  medical  adviser  what  it  means. 

Explanatioik — This  is  the  meaning  of  it  It  Is  neither  more  nor 
less,  in  many  cases,  than  the  air  within  the  muscles  and  membranes 
swelling  up  and  distending  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  in  a 
weakened  condition.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  flesh  may  be 
caused  to  bloat  It  may  be  caused  by  placing  a  cupping  glass  over 
it,  pfid  taking  off  the  external  air.  When  this  is  done,  the  air  within 
seeks  to  fill  the  vacuum  above,  and  lifts  up  the  flesL  So,  likewise,  if 
the  parts  are  weak,  and  lose  their  tone,  thev  give  way,  and  let  more 
air  int^  their  substance,  and  they  stretch  and  puff  up. 

But  these  swellings  may  occur  from  an  accumulation  of  air  within 
the  bowels,  and  also  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  latter  gives 
the  belly  a  peculiarly  hard  feel,  like  the  head  of  a  drum,  and  when  it 
is  pressed  upon  with  the  fingers,  no  indentation  remains. 

Tnatment  —  K  the  air  be  in  the  intestinal  tube,  a  stimulating  in- 
jection may  bring  away  the  wind.  It  may  be  composed  of  one  pint 
of  infusion  of  spearmint,  one  gill  of  tincture  of  prickly  ash  berries, 
half  a  gill  of  tincture  of  assafoetida,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger. 
The  bowels  of  the  patient  should  be  rubbed  for  a  long  time ;  and  in 
all  forms  of  the  complaint,  it  would  be  well  to  do  this  every  day. 
Sometimes  the  wind  may  be  drawn  off  by  inserting  into  the  rectum 
a  long  gum-elastic  tube. 

86    . 
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The  best  constitutional  remedies  are  tonics, — iron,  quinine,  mineral 
acids,  and  bitters,  (48)  (55)  (59)  (60)  (62)  (63)  (64)  (71)  (73). 

Exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  will 
do  much  towards  removing  these  troubles.  Costiveness  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

Bilious  Colic. 

This  is  a  dangerous  disease.  There  is  pain  of  a  griping,  twisting, 
tearing  kind,  —  what  the  ancients  called  atrocious  pain.  It  is  chiefly 
about  the  navel,  but  sometimes  tortures  the  whole  belly.  It  comes 
and  goes  in  paroxysms.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  is  drawn  in,  at 
other  times  it  is  swelled  out,  and  stretched  like  a  drum-head.  At 
first  the  pain  is  relieved  by  pressure ;  after  a  time  the  belly  is  tender  to 
the  touch.  There  is  thirst  and  heat,  and  a  discharge  of  bilious  mat- 
ter from  the  stomach.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  pulse  is  small,  liie  face 
pale,  the  features  shrunk,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  cold 
sweat  While  the  head  is  hot,  the  feet  are  cold.  In  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  sometimes  reversed,  and. 
the  fecal  matter  forced  up  through  the  mouth. 

CaoseSf  —  Costiveness,  irritating  substances  in  the  bowels,  thick, 
vitiated  bile,  long  exposure  to  cold,  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  skin, 
great  unnatural  heat,  with  dampness,  etc. 

Treatment —  Administer  an  active  purgative  injection  immediately 
(251)  (252).  Internally,  dioscorein,  camphor,  etc  (340),  every  fifteen 
minutes,  till  relief  is  obtained,  —  at  the  same  time  covering  the  whole 
belly  with  a  large  mustard  poultice.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  wild 
yam  root,  drank  freely,  is  a  medicine  of  some  value,  —  so  is  a  decoc- 
tion of  scullcap  and  high-cranberry  bark,  equal  parts.  This  latter 
article  is  excellent  in  spasmodic  anections,  on  which  account,  it  has 
gained  the  name  of  cramp  bark.  The  sickness  at  the  stomach  may 
be  allayed  firequently  by  effervescing  drafts,  to  which  twenty-five  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum  are  added.  Croton  oil,  given  in  one-drop 
doses,  done  up  with  crumb  of  bread,  will  sometimes  succeed  well  as 
a  purgative  medicine ;  or  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  equal 
parts,  in  two  great  spoonful  doses,  may  be  tried  before  the  croton 
oil. 

The  warm  bath  is  worth  remembering,  and  trying,  too,  if  the 
means  are  at  band.  Hot  fomentations  of  the  bowels  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  leaves,  or  stramonium  leaves,  or  hops  and  lobelia,  or 
hops,  wormwood,  and  boneset,  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Bottles 
filled  with  hot  water,  or  hot  bricks  rolled  in  flannel,  should  be  placed 
at  the  back  and  feet,  to  promote  perspiration. 

Persons  subject  to  this  complaint,  may  derive  advantage  from  one 
pill  composed  of  extract  of  high  cranberry  bark,  etc.  (100),  taken  after 
each  meal  for  some  months.  At  the  same  time  a  reasonable  amount 
of  exercise  should  be  taken  out  of  doors,  and  a  sponge  bath,  with  fric- 
tion, be  employed  daily.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  be  often  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun. 
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Painters'  Colio« — Colica  Pictonum. 

This  form  of  colic  is  caased  by  the  slow  introduction  of  lead  into 
the  system,  —  generally  the  carbonate  of  lead.  It  passes  under  the 
different  English  names  of  painters'  colic,  Devonshire  colic,  and  dry 
belly-ache.  The  first  of  these  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly known,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  among  painters,  who  use 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  a  great  deal  in  the  preparation  of  their 
colors. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  generally  comes  on  in  a  very  gradual 
way.  At  first,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  there  is  slight  nausea,  belch- 
ing of  wind,  languor,  very  obstinate  costiveness,  transient  pains,  with 
a  feeling  of  weight  and  tightness  in  the  belly,  and  a  disinclination  to 
make  any  exertion. 

By  degrees,  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  particularly  about  the  na- 
vel, becomes  more  severe,  and  has  a  twisting  character.  The  belly 
becomes  hard,  drawn  in,  and  a  little  tender  to  pressure,  and  the  stom- 
ach very  irritable.  The  pain  occasionally  slacks  off  a  little ;  but 
never,  even  in  mild  cases,  entirely  stops,  as  in  other  kinds  of  colic. 

In  some  severe  cases,  the  pain  runs  up  to  the  chest,  and  down  the 
arms ;  also  down  to  the  bladder,  causing  the  urine  to  be  passed  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  and  giving  a  sense  of  weight  and  bearing  down 
in  the  lower  belly.  During  the  severest  pains,  the  countenance  is 
pale,  contracted,  and  full  of  suffering ;  cold  sweats  break  out  upon 
the  face  and  limbs,  and  anxiety  and  agitation  seize  the  patient. 

When  the  disease  is  not  seasonably  removed,  it  degenerates  into 
the  chronic  form,  the  mental  and  physical  energies  become  torpid, 
the  circulation  in  the  small  vessels  inactive,  the  skin  dry,  harsh,  shriv- 
elled, pale,  sallow,  or  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  temper  irritable,  despond- 
ing and  gloomy,  and  the  body  wasted.  Beside  all  this,  the  muscles 
which  lift  up  the  lower  arm  become  palsied^  so  that,  when  the  arms 
are  raised,  the  hands  hang  down  in  a  helpless  condition.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  a  blue  line  along  the  edges  of  the  gums. 

Treatraent. —  For  relieving  the  pain  and  opening  the  bowels,  the 
treatment  should  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  for  bilious  colic. 
There  is  one  article,  however,  which  is  thought  to  have  some  special 
influence  in  curing  this  disease,  after  it  has  become  chronic ;  it  is 
alnm.  Fifteen  grains  of  alum,  two  of  aloes,  two  of  jalap,  and,  four 
of  Dover's  powder,  may  be  mixed,  and  taken  for  a  dose  two  or  three 
tiroes  a  day.  If  the  muscles  of  the  arm  be  palsied,  one  sixteenth  of 
a  grain  of  strychnine  may  be  added  to  the  above.  The  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  taken  as  a  drink,  fifteen  drops  to  the  tumblerful  of  water, 
id  always  worthy  of  trial. 

The  use  of  the  electromagnetic  machine  may  be  tried  for  the  palsy; 
or  a  splint  applied  to  the  arm  and  hand,  with  vigorous  friction  applied 
once  or  twice  a  day,  will  sometimes  do  much  for  recovering  the  use 
of  the  muscles. 

Sut  the  best  remedy  for  the  palsied  muscles  is  iodide  of  potassium 
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(146),  taken  freely.  The  salphuret  of  potassa,  one  ounce  dissolved  in 
a  quart  of  water,  and  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses,  three  times  a  day,  is 
also  worth  a  trial.  The  affected  ann  should  be  soaked  an  hour,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  in  the  same  amount  of  this  latter  salt,  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  waterv 

Heans  of  Prevention.  —  The  numerous  persons  who  work  in  lead, 
should  comb  their  hair  with  a  fine  comb,  wash  their  hands  and  face, 
and  rinse  their  mouth  several  times  a  day,  and  also  wash  the  whole 
person  with  soap  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  with  clear  water,  or  sal- 
eratus  and  water,  once  a  day.  Their  working  clothes  should  be  of  a 
kind  to  admit  of  being  washed  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  they  should 
be  put  off  for  others  when  out  of  the  workshop.  A  paper  cap  stiould 
be  worn  while  at  work.  The  food  of  the  workmen  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  vapors  or  floating  particles  of  lead,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  carried  intx>  the  shop ;  and  when  much  of  the  poison  is 
floating  in  the  air  of  the  work  room,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wear  a  mask 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn  with  the  breath  into  the  throat  and  lungs. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  eat  freely  of  fat  meats,  butter,  and 
other  oily  substances,  are  not  attacked  by  the  disease,  though  exposed 
to  the  poison.  I  know  not  what  protection  this  can  give,  unless  the 
skin  is  in  this  way  kept  more  oily,  which  prevents  the  absorption  of 
the  poison.  This  wouki  seem  to  afford  a  hint  in  favor  of  anointing 
the  whole  person  once  or  twice  a  week  with  sweet  oil. 

CoBtiveness.— Constipation. 

Few  disorders  are  more  common  than  costiveness.  By  this  term 
I  mean  a  sluggish  state  of  the  bowels,  which  causes  them  to  retain 
the  feces  longer  than  is  warranted  by  health.  In  this  complaint,  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  are  not  always  less  frequent  than  they 
should  be,  but  they  are  less  in  quantity,  are  compacted  and  hard,  and 
are  passed  by  hard  straining,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  pain. 

Symptoms.  —  Headache,  dizziness,  feverishness,  bad  feelings  in  the 
head  not  easily  described,  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  nausea,  but 
little  desire  to  go  to  stool,  a  weight  and  heaviness  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  and  a  sense  of  confinement  over  the  whole  body. 

Causes.  —  Sedentary  habits,  particularly  wjien  connected  with  close 
application  of  the  mind ;  astringent  articles  of  medicine ;  stimulating 
diet, *com posed  chiefly  of  animal  food;  various  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  a  nervous  character,  and  especially,  a  neglect  to  evacuate 
the  bowels  at  proper  periods.  All  these  causes  tend  to  weaken  the 
bowels,  and  gradually  to  arrest  that  peculiar  undulatory  movement, 
or  worm-like  action,  called  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  this  continual  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines 
from  above  downward,  wiiich  pushes  the  contents  steadily  along;  and 
whatever  weakens  the  force  of  this  vernicular  play  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  brings  on  constipation. 

Treatment* —  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  establish  the 
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habit  of  aUempting  to  evacnate  the  bowels  at  a  particular  hoar  every 
day.  The  best  time  for  most  persons  is  soon  after  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  Whether  snocessfiii  or  not,*  the  attempt  to  procure  an  evac- 
uation should  on  no  account  be  omitted*  This  regularity  will  often 
do  much  to  break  up  the  costive  habit 

Diet  —  To  this  should  be  added  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
The  quantity  of  food  taken  should  be  no  greater  than  can  be  easily 
digested.  Full  meals  which  distend  the  stomach  and  cause  it  to  press 
upon  the  bowels  embarrass  their  movements.  Bread  made  from  fine 
wheat  flour  is  an  abomination  in  this  disorder.  Eat  only  that  from 
unbolted  flour.  Cracked  wheat,  prepared  as  directed  amon^  dietetic 
preparations,  is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  costiveness.  Fresn  vegeta- 
bles, as  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  squashes,  and  ripe  fruits,  in  their  sea- 
son, are  all  wholesome,  and  tend  to  relieve  costiveness.  But  rich  pies, 
puddings,  cakes,  doughnuts,  and  all  that  sort  of  trash,  increase  the 
disorder. 

Water  Injections,  etCt  —  One  of  the  best  remedies  is  water,  cold  or 
tepid,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  injected  into  the  bow- 
els with  the  domesiic  syring'e.  The  best  syringes  for  this  purpose  are 
Mattson's,  and  Davidson's,  one  of  which  should  be  in  every  family. 
Water  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  the  sponge  bath,  is  also  useful. 

Hedicines.  —  All  the  above  measures  having  failed  to  give  relief, 
take  Mettauer's  aperient,  or  the  neutralizing  mixture.  If  these  fail, 
podophyllin,  etc  (36),  may  have  a  trial.  A  cold  decoction  of  thorough- 
wort,  drank  daily,  sometimes  has  an  excellent  eflect  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  medicines  may  make  matters  worse,  and  they  should 
be  used  cautiously. 

All  the  causes  of  the  disease  must  of  course  be  avoided. 

Files.— Hemorrhoids. 

There  are  few  complaints  more  common  than  the  piles,  and 
scarcely  any  which  cause  more  trouble  ana  misery.  They  consist  in 
a  fulness  of  blood,  and  languid  circulation  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lower  bowel  or  rectum.  In  consequenrce  of  this  congestion,  either  the 
veins  of  the  gut  become  enlarged  or  varicose,  or  the  blood  gets  infil- 
trated into  the  cells  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  collects  so 
as  to  form  bloody  tumors. 

These  tumors,  which  are  seldom  absent,  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  piles.  They  sometimes  appear  externally,  around  the  anus ;  this 
is  extefTuU  piles.  At  other  times  they  are  within  the  bowel ;  the  com- 
plaint is  then  called  iniemal  piles.  They  are  called  bleeding  piles 
when  blood  is  discharged,  and  blind  piles  when  it  is  not 

Symptoms. — Usually  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  weakness  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  loins,  with  a  painful  itching  about  the 
anus.  On  going  to  stool,  there  is  a  burning,  cutting  pain  experienced, 
which  is  fofiowed  by  bearing  down  and  tenesmus.     If  it  be  bleeding 
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piles,  the  little  tumors  will  bleed  at  every  motion  of  the  bowels. 
There  are  frequently  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  head,  general  las- 
situde, an  irritable  state  of  mind,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  and  anxiety 
in  the  stomach.  The  pains  experienced  range  all  the  way  from  the 
slightest  twinges  up  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  which  appear  like 
tearing  the  body  asunder. 

Causes.  —  Everything  that  irritates  the  lower  bowel,  and  causes  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  part     All  drastic  physic  has  this  effect, 

—  particularly  aloes,  which  acts  especially  upon  the  rectum.  Habit- 
ual costiveness,  straining  at  stools,  riding  much  on  horseback,  sitting 
a  great  deal,  tight  lacing,  high-seasoned  food,  and  stimulation  gener- 
ally, lifting  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  and  indurations  of  the  liver. 

Females  during  pregnancy  are  much  afflicted  with  piles,  which  are 
induced  by  the  costiveness  so  peculiar  to  their  condition,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  womb  upon  the  veins  of  the  pelvis. 

Treatment — This  should  be  medicinal  and  dietetic. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  not  to  push  medication  too  far.  Ac- 
tive purging  will  do  great  mischief.  Yet  costiveness  must  in  some 
way  be  corrected.  For  this  purpose,  no  remedy  .that  I  have  ever 
tried  has  done  better  in  this  complaint  than  an  electuary  composed 
of  confection  of  senna,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  (6), 
taken  in  doses  just  sufficient  to  procure  one  natural  motion  of  the 
bowels  each  day.  Pills  made  of  extract  of  thoroughwort  are  said  to 
do  well.  If  the  liver  be  in  a  congested  state,  take  some  of  the  arti- 
cles recommended  in  the  chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ. 

For  the  local  treatment,  nothing  is  better  than  two  ounces  l)f  lard 
and  one  dram  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed,  and  rubbed  between 
two  plates  of  lead  until  they  are  well  blackened.  This  ointment  is 
not  only  soothing,  but  curative,  both  in  the  bleeding  and  blind  piles. 
An  ointment  of  almost  equal  excellence  may  be  made  from  one  hand- 
ful each  of  witch  hazel  bark,  white  oak  bark,  and  sweet-appletree 
bark,  boiled  together  in  one  pint  of  water  down  to  one  third  of  a  pint 
Then  strain,  and  add  two  ounces  of  lard,  and  simmer  away  the  water, 

—  stirring  continually  before  and  after  removing  from  the  fire,  till  it 
cools. 

If  there  is  much  inflammation  and  distress,  an  emolient  and  sooth- 
ing poultice  should  be  applied,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark  and 
stramonium  or  poke  leaves.  Steaming  the  parts  is  sometimes  useful, 
by  sitting  over  a  hot  decoction  of  hops,  stramonium,  and  poke. 

Piles  may  often  be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  domestic  syringe.  Daily 
injections  of  cool  or  cold  water  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  bowel, 
and  restore  the  dilated  veins  to  their  natural  condition. 

The  food  should  be  of  a  laxative  nature,  corn  bread,  rye  pudding, 
bread  of  unbolted  wheat  flour,  mealy  potatoes,  ripe  fruit,  pudding 
and  milk,  buckwheat  cakes,  broths,  and  a  little  tender  meat  once  a 
day. 
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Looseness  .of  the  Bowels. — Diarrhcea. 

Looseness,  or  relax  of  the  bowels,  is  manifested  by  freqnent,  copi- 
ous, and  thin,  or  unusually  liquid  discharges.  The  excessive  discharge 
may  be  caused  either  by  irritating  and  unwholesome  food,  by  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  some  portion  of  the  bowels,  or  by  debility. 

Symptoms.  —  Rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels,  with  more  or  less 
weight  and  bearing  down,  and  uneasiness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels.  This  pressing  down  and  uneasiness  are  relieved  as  soon  as 
the  evacuation  takes  place,  but  returns  when  another  is  near  at  hand. 
Griping  is  generally  present,  the  strength  is  reduced,  and  the  skin  is 
pale,  dry,  and,  after  a  time,  sallow. 

Trestmenti — When  the  complaint  is  caused  by  irritating  food,  it 
will  generally  stop  as  soon  as  the  offending  substance  is  removed,  and 
not  much  medicine  will  be  required. 

To  neutralize  any  acidity,  to  remove  wind,  allay  irritation,  and 
strengthen  the  stomach,  the  compound  syrup  of  rheubarb  and  potassa 
is  well  adapted,  given  in  tablespoonfui  doses,  every  hour,  till  it  oper- 
ates. A  little  paragoric  added  to  it  occasionally,  or  essence  of  pep- 
permint, or  spearmint,  may  aid  its  good  effects. 

If  nausea  and  vomiting  are  present,  put  a  mustard  poultice  upon 
the  stomach,  and  give  a  lew  drops  of  laudanum.  If  there  is  much 
griping,  give  an  injection  (248),  with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it. 
A  common  diarrhoea  may  generally  be  arrested  at  once  by  prescrip- 
tions 159  or  162,  in  teaspoonfnl  doses,  after  each  discharge. 

When  there  is  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  similar  to  that  for  dyseptery,  —  fomentations  exter- 
nally, and  the  occasional  use  of  starch  injectio  mild  cathartics  (9) 
(10),  and  Dover's  powder  internally. 

Chronic  Diarrhoea. 

The  acute  form  of  diarrhcea,  not  being  properly  managed,  often 
runs  on,  and  becomes  chronic,  and  is  at  times  exceedingly  difHcult  to 
core. 

Symptoms.  —  Frequent  discharges,  generally  with  some  pain  and 
griping,  restlessness,  thirst,  poor  appetite,  debility,  loss  of  flesh,  dry, 
rough,  and  somewhat  sallow  skin,  and  tongue  dry  and  dark-colored. 
The  food  often  passes  through  the  bowels  pretty  much  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  swallowed.  The  liver  is  generally  out  of  order, 
and  the  bowels  are  frequently  afflicted  with  a*  low  grade  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment.  —  In  this  form  if  the  disease,  astringents  and  tonics  will 
generally  be  required.  Sometimes  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  in  a  little 
sweetened  water,  or  in  clear  water,  several  times  a  day,  will  effect  a 
cure.     Good  cherry  brandy  is  a  valuable  remedy ;  so  is  blackberry 
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brandy.  Many  of  the  worot  cases  have  been  cured  by  taking  no 
nourishment,  for  a  long  time,  except  milk,  with  a  little  lime  water 
in  it. 

When  the  liver  is  involved  in  the  complaint,  as  evinced  by  light- 
colored  stools,  leptandrin,  geranium,  etc.  (341),  may  be  given  with 
advantage. 

In  some  instances,  when  there  is  considerable  debility,  pills  of 
quinine,  catechu,  etc.  (342),  will  do  well. 

A  sponge  bath  must  be  taken  daily,  and  the  skin  be  well  rubbed 
after  it 

Cholera  Morbus. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  a  disease  common  in  warm  weather, 
and  characterized  by  sudden  attacks  of  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  cramps,  and  general  fever  and  subse- 
quent prostration.  The  great  amount  of  bile  secreted  and  discharged 
has  given  it  the  name  cholera^  from  c/toler^  bile. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  begins  by  sickness  and  distress  at  the 
stomach,  which  is  succeeded  by  violent  gripings,  with  vomiting  of 
thin,  dirty-yellowibh,  whitish,  or  greenish  fluid,  with  discharges  from 
the  bowels  similar  to  that  vomited.  The  nausea  and  distress,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  continue  between  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  the  pain,  at  times,  is  intense.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  soon  becoming 
small  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  urine  high-colored,  and  there  is 
much  thirst,  though  no  drink  can  be  retained  on  the  stomach.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  diarrhcea  by  the  bUious  dischafges. 

Treatment*  —  Apply  a  large  mustard  poultice  over  the  stomach  and 
liver,  and  give  tablespoonfut  .doses  of  compound  powder  of  rhubarb 
and  potassa,  every  half  hour,  until  the  vomiting  and  nausea  are 
checked,  adding  to  each  dose  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  if  neces- 
sary. Perha,>s  it  would  generally  be  best,  however,  to  give  liberal 
draughts  of  warm  water,  at  first,  or  flax-seed  tea,  that  all  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  Lnd  bowels  may  be  washed  out 

A  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  in  a  wineglassful  of  flax-seed  tea,  given 
as  an  injection,  every  two  hours,  will  sometimes  do  excellently  well ;  or 
a  tea  made  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  Colombo,  and  made  sour  by  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  given  internally,  will  sometimes 
succeed  better  than  most  other  things.  One  grain  of  morphine  and 
thirty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  sweet 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  every  half  hour 
will  often  have  a  fine  effect     The  prescription  162  is  also  valuable. 

Hot  bricks  should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  warm  flannels,  or 
other  kinds  of  dry  heat,  to  the  whole  body. 

Asiatic  Cholera. 

Beside  the  above  name,  this  fearful  •  disease  has  been  called  epi- 
demic  cholera,  malignant   cholera,  spasmodic   cholera,  and  cholera 
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asphyxia.  It  firat  attracted  notice  in  Bengal,  in  1817,  whence  it 
spread  westward  through  Earope,  and  in  June,  1832,  it  reached  Que- 
bec, on  this  continent 

SpapUms.  —  Fint  Stefe.  —  The  first,  premonitory  stage,  is  marked 
by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  pain 
in  the  loins  or  knees,  twitchings  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  impaired 
appetite,  thirst,  and  especially,  a  slight  diarrhoea;  and  these  svmp- 
tcMns  continue  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  I  should  add  to 
these  symptoms  what  is  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered,  namely, 
that  for  several  days  before  the  attack,  the  pulse  is  down  to  forty  or 
fifty  beats  in  a  minute.  This,  if  it  prove  to  be  reliable,  is  a  very  valu- 
able  symptom. 

Second  Staget —  This  stage  is  marked  by  vomiting  and  purging  a 
thin,  colorless  fluid,  looking  almost  exactly  like  rice  water ;  by  severe 
cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  which  soon  attack  the  bowels  and 
stomach.  These  cramps  are  excessively  painful,  and  draw  the  mus- 
cles into  knots.  The  tongue  is  pale  and  moist;  the  pulse  feeble, 
though  sometimes  full  and«firm  ;  the  breathing  hurried,  with  distress 
about  the  heart ;  great  thirst ;  a  feeling  of  internal  warmth  ;  and  the 
secretion  of  urine  entirely  stopped. 

These  thfn,  colorless  discharges  by  vomiting  and  purging,  are  the 
serum  or  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  which  oozes  through  the  sides 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  runs  ofl*  rapidly,  leaving  the  erassamentum, 
or  red,  solid  part  of  the  blood,  stranded  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
arteries  and  veins.  When  so  n>uch  of  this  is  discharged  that  the 
blood  cannot  circulate  freely,  the  patient  sinks  into  the 
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Third  Stage,  which  is  characterized  by  great  prostration ;  pulse 
hardly  perceptible ;  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  face  blue  or  purple,  and 
eyes  much  sunken ;  hands  dark-colored  and  sodden,  looking  like  a 
washerwoman's ;  breathing  short  and  laborious ;  a  sense  of  great  heat 
in  the  stomach ;  and  intense  thirst  Recoveries  from  this  stage  sel- 
dom take  place. 

Trtttment.  —  In  the  first  stage,  the  diarrhoea  should  receive  the 
mo^  prompt  attention.  From  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  re- 
peated a  few  times,  every  three  hours,  will  generally  put  a  stop  to  it 
Morphine  (163)  is  also  a  suitable  remedy.  The  compound  syrup  of 
rhubarb  and  potassa,  with  some  other  articles  (343),  in  tablespoonful 
doses,  every  hour,  till  it  operates  gently,  is  worth  a  trial.  The  diet 
should  of  course  be  very  carefully  regulated  at  such  a  time,  though 
not  particularly  changed,  except  to  leave  oft'  any  indigestible  article 
ivhich  is  known  to  be  injurious,  and  to  be  made  a  little  more  sparing 
than  in  a  time  of  perfect  health. 

When  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  or  the  stage  of  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  cramps,  the  treatment  must  be  energetic  The  sinking  pow- 
ers must  be  sustained  by  chloroform,  opium,  and  ammonia  (119),  or 
by  camphor,  opium,  and  cayenne  (344),  giving  one  pill  every  hour. 
brandy  may  also  be  given  freely, 
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The  warmth  of  the  surface  must  be  promoted  by  all  possible  means, 
hot  bricks  and  bottles,  tincture  of  cayenne,  friction,  eta 

In  the  third  stage,  the  remedies  recommended  above  are  to  be  pur- 
sued with  increased  energy,  particularly  the  stimulants,  and  the  efforts 
to  promote  the  warmth  of  the  surface. 

Dysentery.— Bloody  Flux. — Colitis. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  Uning  the  lower 
or  large  bowds.  The  small  bowels  begin  at  the  stomach,  and  are 
eight  or  ten  yards  long ;  being  lai^st  near  the  stomach,  and  dimin- 
ishing in  size  as  they  approach  their  termination  at  the  ceecum.  The 
lower  or  large  bowels  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  small 
ones,  and  from  their  junction  with  the  latter,  they  extend  about  six 
feet  to  the  outlet,  or  anus.  The  l&rge  bowels  are  composed  of  the 
caecum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  The  rectum  is  about  one  foot  in 
length. 

In  most  cases  of  dysentery,  the  rectum,  and  about  half  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  the  colon,  experience  the  chief  force  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  colon* and  ccecum  are  aflected. 
Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  lining  these  is  ulcerated,  and,  be- 
coming wholly  disorganized,  passes  ofi*  in  shreds.  ^ 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  comes  on  with  loss  of  appetite,  costive- 
ness,  lassitude,  shivering,  heat  of  skin,  and  quick  pulse.  These  are 
followed  by  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  a  constant  desire  to  pass 
their  contents.  In  general  the  passages  are  small,  composed  of  mucus 
mixed  with  blood.  These  passages  are  attended  and  followed  by 
severe  gripings  and  inclination  to  strain,  learnedly  called  tormina^  and 
tenesmus.  They  are  sometimes,  in  the  early  stages,  attended  by  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  The  natural  feces,  which  do  not  pass  off  much, 
are  small  in  quantity,  and  formed  into  round,  compact  balls,  or  irreg- 
ular, hardened  lumps.  This  tenesmus,  or  great  desire  to  strain,  will 
continue,  perhaps  increase,  for  several  days,  —  the  discharges  being, 
mostly  blood  in  some  cases,  and  chieflv  mucus  in  others.  Having, 
generally,  but  little  odor,  at  first,  these  discharges  become,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  exceedingly  offensive. 

Causes.  —  Dysentery  is  very  frequently  caused  by  sudden  changes 
from  hot  to  cold,  by  which  sweating  is  suddenly  checked,  and  the 
blood  repelled  from  the  surface.  Hot  climates,  and  dry,  hot  weather 
are  predisposing  causes.  AH  green,  unripe,  and  unwholesome  food ; 
and  all  indigestible  food  of  every  sort,  may  induce  it 

Treatment  —  In  mild  cases,  give  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  paragoric,  mixed,  once  a  day.  Sometimes,  in 
place  of  the  above,  a  dose  of  rochelle  powder,  dissolved  in  water,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken.  A  moderate  quan- 
tity of  flax-seed  or  slippery  elm  tea,  may  be  taken  as  a  drink,  and  the 
bowels  be  well  emptied  by  an  injection  of  starch. 

When  there  is  much  pain  in  the  bovvpls,  a  mustard  poultice  laid 


upon  them,  will  have  a  good  effect..  The  starch  injections  should,  in 
such  case,  have  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  laudanum  mixed  with  it  The 
compound  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa  will  often  act  favorably,  given 
in  tablespoonful  doses. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  liver  is  affected,  give  podophyllin, 
etc  (46). 

The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  must  be  kept  very 
still,  and  be  allowed  only  a  very  scanty  diet,  as  flour  porridge,  well 
boiled,  rice  water,  etc 

Chronic  Dysentery. 

When  dysentery  **runs  on'*  for  some  time,  it  may  become 
chronic. 

SyniptoiiiSf  —  Looseness  of  bowels,  —  the  discharges  being  un- 
healthy, more  or  less  bloody,  attended  by  bearing  down,  or  a  desire 
to  strain,  and  being  in  number  from  two  to  forty  a  day.  There  is 
great  debility,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  quick,  the  tongue  slightly  furred, 
the  appetite  lost,  the  face  pale  and  sallow,  and  the  skin  dry  and  parched. 
Sometimes  the  relax  alternates  with  costiveness. 

Treatment.  —  In  this  form  of  the  complaint,  astringents  will  be 
necessary  (159)  (161)  (162)  (345)  (346)  (347). 

Injections  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  composed  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  an  infusion  of  golden  seal, 
with  a  little  tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries  added  to  it 

The  diet  must  be  very  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  nutritious.  In 
some  cases,  it  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  wheat  flour  porridge,  or 
boiled  milk  and  boiled  rice.  In  other  cases,  a  little  tender  beef  steak 
should  be  taken  once  a  day. 

Worms. — Vermes. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  subject  to  various  disturbances  from  the 
presence  of  worms.  Of  these  troublesome  tenants,  there  are  three 
principal  varieties. 

Hie  AflcariSy  or  pm^ormj  called  also  maw  or  thread  worm,  is  a 
Mnall,  white,  thread-like  worm  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
ThQse  worms  live,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  rectum,  where  they  excite 
great  irritation  and  itching. 

The  Lmnbrlcus,  or  ascaris  lumbricoidesj  is  a  round  worm,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  in  length.  Its  color  varies  from  a  milky  whiteness  to  a  deep 
red.     It  generally  occupies  the  small  bowels. 

The  Tenia  Solanimi,  or  tape-worm,  is  a  flat  worm,  with  four  suckers 
at  the  head,  is  from  a  ifew  feet  to  some  hundreds  in  length,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  dwells  in  the  small  bowels,  and  feeds  on  the  chyle  as  it 
comes  along,  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.     In  this  way,  it 
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robs  the  body  of  nourishment,  and  prodaces  great  loss  of  flesh,  and 
an  enormous  appetite. 

Symptoms. —  In  the  grown  person  the  symptoms  of  worms  are 
quite  obscure,  except  an-  intolerable  itching  within  the  anus,  which 
generally  indicates  pin*worms. 

In  children  worms  are  indicated  by  paleness,  itching  of  the  nose, 
grinding  of  the  teeth  and  starting  in  sleep,  irregular  appetite,  bad 
breath,  swelled  upper  lip,  picking  of  the  nose,  hard  swelled  belly,  and 
one  cheek  constantly  flushed. 

Treatment  —  For  expelling  worms  various  articles  have  been  used. 
Among  these  spirits  of  turpentine  (155)  has  a  high  reputation.  The 
following  preparation  does  well :  Spirits  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; 
oil  of  anise,  half  an  ounce ;  castor  oil  one  ounce ;  worm-seed  oil,  one 
ounce.  Mix.  The  dose  for  a  child  one  or  two  years  old,  is  ten  to 
twenty  drops,  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  two  or  three  days,  a 
brisk  physic  should  be  given.  The  worm  powder  is  quite  success- 
ful. 

One  of  the  most  popular  remedies  is  the  pink-root  It  should  be 
united  with  a  purgative.  The  following  is  a  good  preparation :  Pink- 
root  and  senna,  each  half  an  ounce ;  bitartrate  of  potassa,  one  dram ; 
pulverized  jalap,  half  a  dram  ;  cardamom  seeds,  half  a  dram  ;  extract 
of  liquorice,  two  drams.  Mix,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Let  the  whole  steep  an  hour.  Give  a  tablespoonful  or  two,  occasion- 
ally, till  the  worms  are  expeUed. 

An  injection  composed  of  quassia  (66),  or  aloes  (22),  or  of  simple 
sweet  oil,  is  very  enectual  in  removing  pin-worms  from  the  lower 
boweL  So  is  an  injection  composed  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
one  grain ;  iodide  of  potassium,  half  a  grain ;  and  two  pints  of 
water. 

Most  of  the  above  preparations  are  thought  to  be  successful  in  ex- 
pelling all  kinds  of  worms ;  but  for  the  tape-worm^  no  other  remedy 
has  yet  shown  itself  .as  effectual  as  pumpkiti'Seeds.  The  seeds  should 
be  well  bruised,  and  steeped  in  water.  This  should  be  drank  freely 
for  several  days,  if  need  be.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  sure  remedy,  even 
in  cases  of  several  years'  standing. 

In  all  cases  of  worms,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  chosen,  and  be 
connected  with  proper  exercise,  pure  air,  frequent  bathing,  and  all 
those  measures  which  tend  to  improve  the  general  health. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  tonics  should  always  be  ta|^ea 
to  strengthen  the  bowels,  that  the  same  evil  may  not  return. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Eidneys. — Nephritis. 

* 

Before  speaking  of  this  disease,  I  wish  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  a  kidney,  and  shall  do  so  by  the  use  of  two  cuts. 

Fig.  108  presents  the  external  surface  Of  the  right  kidney,  with  its 
renal  capsule  mounted  on  top ;  i,  being  its  upper  edge ;  /,  A,  superior 
and  inferior  branches  of  the  emulgent  artery ;  c,  rf,  e,  three  branches 
of  the  emulgent  vein  ;  a,  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter ;  by  the  ureter. 
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Fig.  109  is  the  same  kidney  laid  open ;  1,  being  the  supra  renal 
capsule ;  2,  the  vascular  portion  ;  3,  8,  the  tuberlar  portion,  consisting 
of  'cones ;  4,  4,  two  of  the  calices  receiving  the  apex  of  their  corres- 
ponding cones ;  5,  5,  5,  the  three  infuadibula ;  6,  the  pelvis  ;  aild  7, 
the  ureter. 


The  kidneys  are  glands,  and  their  office  is  to  draw  or  strain  off 
from  the  body  those  effete  or  worn-out  particles,  or  products  of  decay 
which  conihin  nitrogen,  while  the  liver  takes  away  those  carbonaceous 
matters  which  have  no  nitrogeti.  These  useless  substances  which  go 
out  through  the  kidneys  are  generally  in  the  form  of  urea.  In  carry- 
ing off  these  matters,  the  kidneys  may  have  more  to  do  than  properly 
belongs  to  them  ;  and  may  be  so  stimulated,  or  irritated,  or  injured 
in  some  way,  as  to  become  inflamed. 

SyuifrtWDS. —  Like  most  other  inflammatory  diseases,  it  begins  with 
cold  chills  and  rigors,  especially  in  the  back  and  loins,  followed  by 
fever  and  pain.  The  pain  frequently  extends  to  the  bladder,  the  loins, 
and  the 'thighs,  and  is  of  a  severe,  lancinating  kind,  —  thoQgh  some- 
timea  obtuse.  Pressore,  motion,  straining,  or  taking  a  full  breath,  add 
to  its  pungency.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  sometimes  bloody, 
and  can  only  be  passed  drop  by  drop.  In  the  loins  there  is  a  sense 
of  heat,  gnawing,  and  consfriction ;  tlie  bowels  are  either  constipated, 
or  relaxed  by  diarrhcea.  A  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  drawing  up 
of  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side,  are  marked  and  peculiar  symptoms. 
In  some  cases,  there  are  nausea,  vomiting,  oppression  atthe  stomach, 
faintness,  hiccough,  drum-head  distention,  and  rumblmg  of  the  bowels. 
The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  bard  and  frequent 

CiBsrs.  —  The  use  of  cantharides,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  di- 
uretics, taking  cold,  violent  exercise,  mechanical  injuries,  the  transla- 
tion of  rheumatism  or  gout,  the  striking  in  of  skin  eruptions,  and 
gravelly  formations  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters. 


MstiBCtkNUU  —  This  diseane  is  to  be  distingalBhed  from  colic  by 
the  pain  being  increased  bv  pressure,  and  by  the  frequent  but  difficult 
discharge  of  red  urine ;  from  lumbago^  from  its  being  confined  fre- 
quently to  one  side,  and  also  by  the  urinary  troubles,  and  by  the 
nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  from  all  other  diseases,  by  the  numbness 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  testicles. 

Termtaiatiaiis  of  the  Disease.  —  It  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  may 
teroiinate  by  resolution,  or  by  suppuration.  When  the  latter  happens, 
it  is  indicated  by  the  decline  of  the  more  violent  symptoms,  a  throb- 
bing and  a  sense  of  weight,  with  chills,  followed  bv  flushes  of  heat, 
and  sweating.  The  matter  formed,  generally  small  in  quantity,  may 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  kidney,  and  thence  through  the  bladder  to 
a  natural  outiet  with  the  urine. 

Treatment  —  Either  put  the  feet  into  a  hot  mustard  bath,  or  put 
mustard  drafts  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  apply  a  larce  mustard 
poultice  upon  the  small  of  the  back,  and  follow  it  up  with  hot  fomen- 
tations of  stramonium  leaves  and  hops,  pr  stramonium  and  worm- 
wood or  tansy. 

Ijet  perspiration  be  induced  as  soon  as  possible  by  five  to  ten  ten- 
drop  doses  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  repeated  every  hour,  or  by 
teaspoonful  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root, 
given  every  half  hour. 

If  costiveness  exist,  the  bowels  must  be  opened  by  epsom  salts, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  salts  of  tartar ;  or  by  copious  injections  of  warm 
water,  containinK  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  arnica  leaves.  Such 
injections  not  only  unload  the  bowels,  but  act  as  a  local  bath,  by  lying 
in  the  bowel  near  the  inflamed  kidneys. 

The  drinks  must  be  mucilaginous  and  diuretic  The  marshmal- 
low  root  and  peach  leaves,  slippery-elm  bark,  flax-seed,  mullein,  elder 
blows,  haircap-moss,  and  cleavers,  are  all  valuable.  If  the  disease  is 
caused  by  gravel,  twenty  drops  of  liquor  potasssB,  largely  dilated 
with  flai^-seed  and  upland-cranberry  tea,  and  taken  freely  as  a  drink, 
is  excellent. 

Chronio  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys.* 

This  is  frequentiy  the  result  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  but  is 
also  produced  by  injuries,  and  other  causes. 

Symptoms.  —  A  weakness  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  a  dull, 
heavy  pain  in  the  kidneys.  The  urine  is  passed  often,  and  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  alkaline, — sometimes  white  and  milky,-— and  has 
in  it  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  triple  phosphates. 

Treatment  —  Infusions  of  pipsissewa,  uva  ursi,  trailing  arbutus, 
wild  carrot,  queen  of  the  meadow,  buchu  leaves,  or  foxglove  are  use- 
ful diuretics,  and  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  with  some  gentie  physic  (18),  if 
thev  are  costive ;  and  the  alkaline  sponge  bath,  with  friction,  be  used 
daily. 
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An  eruption  may  be  brought  out  upon  the  small  of  the  back  by- 
rubbing  on  a  few  drops  of  croton  oil ;  or,  if  the  patient  prefer  it,  a 
mustard  poultice  may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  food  should  be  nutritious,  and  easily  digested,  and  a  little  exer- 
cise be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. — Cystitis. 

This  disease  affects  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder, — some- 
times its  muscular  substance.  It  may  attack  the  upper  portion,  the 
middle,  or  the  neck  of  this  organ.     It  runs  a  rapid  course. 

Symptoms. — Burning,  piercing,  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  The  pain  extends  to  the  perineum,  and  in  some 
cases,  to  the  testicles  and  thighs,  and  is  much  increased  by  pressure. 
The  perineum,  th#  space  between  the  fundament  and  testicles,  feels 
sore  to  the  touch.  The  desire  to  pass  urine  is  incessant,  but  tha 
•  effort  to  do  so  is  mainly  ineffectual.  The  water  passes  off  drop  by 
drop,  with  ^eat  pain,  or  is  entirely  stopped,  —  causing  enlargement 
of  the  bladder,  and  great  distress.  Mucus  from  the  inflamed  lining 
of  the  bladder  passes  off  with  the  water.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and 
great  anxiety  are  common.  The  bowels  are  bound,  and  when  the 
disease  is  on  the  side  next  the  lower  bowel,  there  is  a  desire  to  empty 
the  bowels ;  and  if  the  inflammation  be  in  the  neck,  there  is  great 
pain  in  the  perineum,  and  frequently  an  entire  retention  of  the  water. 
The  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  frequent^  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  thirst 
urgent,  and  the  patient  restless  and  dejected. 

Causes* —  This  disease  may  be  produced  by  taking  cantharides  and 
turpentine;  by  irritating  substances  forced  into  the  bladder  w^ith  a 
syringe,  or  by  pushing  bougies  or  catheters  into  it ;  by  gravel  stones 
in  the  bladder;  by  retained  urine;  by  external  injuries;  by  gonor- 
rhoea ;  and  by  cold  applied  to  the  feet,  or  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen. 

Treatment* — If  the  urine  be  retained,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  it  be  early  drawn  off  with  tfie  catheter,  lest  a  distention  of 
the  bladder  bring  on  mortification.  Great  care  is  required  not  to  pro- 
duce irritation  by  any  roughness  in  introducing  the  instrument. 

Leeches  should  be  applied  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  the 
perineum,  and  around  the  anus.  When  these  are  removed,  warm 
poultices  should  be  applied.  Cold  compresses  will  often  do  as  well. 
The  bowels  must  be  opened  with  epsom  salts.  Injections  of  warm 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  arnica  leaves,  will  act  finely  as 
a  local  bath,  —  the  water  being  retained  as  long  as  possible. 

The  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  will  be  required  in  five  to  ten-drop 
doses,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root,  to  induce 
perspiration.  Dover's  powders  may  sometimes  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  * 

I)rinks  must  b^  taken  very  sparingly.  A  small  amount  of  cold  in- 
fusion of  slippery  elm  bark,  or  marshmallow  and  peach  leaves,  or 
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cleavers.     ThU  macilaginons  drink  mu»t  be  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  diet  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. — Cystirrhcea. 

This  is  much  more  common  than  the  active  form  of  the  disease. 
It  often  arises  from  the  same  causes  which  produce  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder. 

It  often  passes  under  the  title  of  ^  catarrh  of  the  bladder."  It  is 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder,  and  is  a 
very  common  and  troublesome  affection  among  old  people. 

Symptoms* —  Slight  lancinating  pains,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  tenderness  in  the 
perineum ;  frequent  and  tormenting  desire  to  pass  water,  with  occa- 
sional spasmodic  action  of  the  bladder.  The  urfhe  is  loaded  with 
^nacious  mucous,  just  as  the  expectoration  has  large  quantities  of 
mucus  in  it  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  water  has  btood  a  while, 
this  mucus  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  fluid  clear 
above.  Great  quantities  of  this  are  sometimes  passed,  —  amounting 
even  to  pints  in  a  day.  The  triple  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia are  often  found  in  the  water. 

Frequently  there  are  derangements  of  the  appetite  and  digestive 
functions,  a  white  or  brown  fur  upon  the  tongue,  a  harsh,  dry  skin, 
with  thirst  and  general  debility,  —  especially  in  the  back  and  loins. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  fever. 

Treatment.  —  To  reduce  the  inflammation,  apply  leeches,  or  mus- 
tard, or  croton  oil,  or  a  cold  compress  every  night 

As  a  diuretic,  give  an  infusion  of  buchu,  uva  ursi,  trailing  arbutus, 
queen  of  the  meadow,  etc.  Tincture  of  veratrum  viride  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  (125)  is  a  good  remedy.  The  compound  infusion  of 
trailing  arbutus  is  well  recommended.  So  is  the  compound  balsam 
of  sulphur.    An  infusion  of  the  pods  of  beans  has  been  well  spoken  of. 

An  injection  into  the  bladder,  once  a  day,  of  a  tepid  infusion  of 
golden  seal  and  Solomon's  seal  roots,  may  be  of  great  service  ;  or  an 
infusion  of  equal  parts  of  golden  seal,  witch  hazel,  and  geranium. 
It  may  be  done  with  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  and  a  small  syringe. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  with  the  neutralizing  mixture,  or 
some  other  mild  physic;  and  the  skin  bathed  with  saleratus  and 
water  once  a  day,  and  rubbed  well  with  a  coarse  towel. 

Should  there  be  any  scrofulous,  or  gouty,  or  rheumatic  condition  of 
the  system,  the  remedies  for  those  complaints  may  be  used  in  addition 
to  th^  above. 

Disease  of  the  Snpra-Benal  Capsules. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  are  small  bodies  situated  above  the  kid- 
neys.    (Fig*  109,  1.)     Their  oflice  is  not  well  understood.     It  has 


been  foand  of  late  that  they  are  subject  to  a  disorder,  having  peculiar 
symptoms.     This  is  a  new  disease, 

l^ymptanuk  —  The  most  marked  symptom  is  a  peculiar  change  in 
the  color  of  the  skin,  called  '^bronzing."  This  broniing  process  be- 
gins in  patches  on  those  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  to  friction, 
as  the  neck,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  fronts  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
arms.  These  patches  look,  in  color,  like  spots  upon  a  bronze  statue, 
deprived  of  their  gloss. 

Another  marked  symptom  is  a  peculiar  debility^  which  comes  on 
without  any  apparent  cause, — there  being,  eeneraily,  no  evidence  of 
organic  disease,  and  no  loss  of  flesh,  —  and  is  attended  with  faint- 
ings,  loss  of  energy  both  of  body  and  mind,  a  peculiar  flabbiness  of 
flesh,  and  an  early  death,  apparently  from  sheer  weakness. 

The  blood  becomes  early  depraved,  and  loses  its  coloring  matter, 
as  shown  by  the  paleness  of  the  skin  where  there  is  no  bronzing. 
.  The  pulse  is  generally  very  soft  and  compressible.  The  stomach  is 
irritable,  the  appetite  gone ;  there  is  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting, 
with  pain  and  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Fre- 
quently there  is  costiveness,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins.  In  s^ome  cases  there  are  epileptic  fits,  failure  of 
memory,  change  of  temper,  or  a  numbness  of  the  fingers,  le^,  etc 

Treatment — The  disease  is  a  peculiarly  fatal  one.  As  no  mode 
of  treatment  has  yet  proved  successful,  it  is  w.ell  to  observe  caution 
in  prescribing. 

The  treatment  prescribed  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
would  perhaps  be  as  safe  as  any  that -could  at  present  be  proposed. 

Blight's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. — Albuminuria. 

This  peculiar  disease  was  first  explained  to  the  profession  in  1837, 
by  Dr.  Bright,  of  England,  whose  name  it  took.  It  consists  of  a  dis- 
order of  the  kidneys,  —  probably  a  congestion  and  an  obstructed  cir- 
culation in  them,  n-om  which  arise  two  most  important  eflects ;  first, 
albumen,  an  essential  alimentary  constituent  of  the  blood,  is  secreted 
and  passed  ofl*,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  in  the  urine ;  and  sec- 
ondly, urea,  the  worn-out  matters  in  the  blood  which  the  kidneys  are 
made  expressly  to  carry  offl  is  permitted  to  remain.  If  the  urine  of 
a  person  having  Bright's  disea^  be  examined,  therefore,  albumen, 
which  should  not  be  there,  will  be  found,  and  urea,  a  natural  constitu- 
ent, will  be  absent 

Method  of  Examination.  —  To  discover  albumen  in  urine  suspected 
to  contain, it,  place  a  little  in  a  test  tube,  and  boil  it  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  If  albumen  be  present  only  in  minute  quantity,  it  may  cause 
only  a  delicate  opalescence ;  if  in  larger  quantity,  it  may  separate  in 
curdy  flakes,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  more  or  less  abundant  white 
precipitate.     If  very  abvndanty  the  liquid  may  become  nearly  solid. 

The  albumen  is  the  same  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  boiling  has 
the  same  eflect  in  whitening  and  hardening  it,  as  upon  that  substance. 

38 
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AlbQmen  is  sometimes  fonnd  in  the  urine  in  a  coagulated  state, 
and  having  the  shape  of  tubes  or  womiB.  {Fig.  110.)  This  is  quite 
common  in  Brighf  e  disease.    The  deposit  seems  f„  ug, 

to  be  made  up  of  fibrous  casts  of  the  nriniferoos 
tubes  of  the  kidneys. 

fiynptuiu.  —  The   two   unnatural   conditions 
mentioned  above,  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
Bright's  disease.     One  of  them,  however,  is  it- 
self the  most  constant  and  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  the  disease,  namely,  the  presence  of  al- 
bumen.    This,  too,  being  one  of  the  nutritive 
construents  of  the  blood,  its  abstraction  thins 
the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  and  causes  it  to  filter  oat  of  its  vessels 
into  the  cells,  —  causing  dropsy  of  the  cells,  usually  called  cellular 
dropsy,  or  anasarca.     This  general  dropsy  begins  frequently  in  the 
face,  and  spreads  rapidly  over  the  whole  body  and  limbs.     In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  are  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  a  gradual  failing  of 
strength,  and  a  derangelhent  of  digestion.     The  skin  becomes  dry, 
with  a  pale  and  bloodless  appearance,  and  there  are  Ireqaeutly  thirst, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.     The  urine  frequently  has  fat,  blood,  epithelial 
scales,  mucus,  blood  discs,  fibrous  caste  of  me  uriniferous  tubes,  and 
saline  sediments ;  and  is  generally  lighter  by  weight  than  in  health, 
and  less  in  quantity,  and  is  apt  to  be  red,  brown,  or  dingy  in  color. 

The  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  poison,  and  causes, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  the  disease,  when  accumulated  in  large  quan- 
tity, drowsiness,  convulsions,  and  apoplexy. 

A  freqnent  desire  to  make  water,  with  a  shifting  back  and  forth 
of  the  bowels  between  coativeneu  and  diarrhoea,  are  common  symp^ 
tome. 

Treatnieilt  —  The  results  of  treatment  in  this  disease  are  often  un- 
satisfactory. Yet  if  taken  in  season,  investigated  with  proper  care, 
and  treated  with  due  diligence,  much  may  be  done  for  its  cure.  It  is 
one  of  those  harassing  complaints,  which  physicians  in  family  prac- 
tice seldom  have  the  patience  to  investigate  and  manage  with  anffi- 
cient  care. 

Let  the  healthy  and  active  condition  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
be  the  first  object  aimed  at.  This  will  relieve  the  laboring  and  falter^ 
ing  kidneys  of  a  portion  of  their  burden.  The  alkaline  sponge  bath 
with  vigorous  friction  every  day,  will  secure  this  object. 

In  the  next  place,  the  skin  being  put  in  a  working  condition,  should 
be  made  to  work  by  some  internal  diaphoretic,  —  as  the  tincture  of 
veratnim  viride,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops,  or  the  compound 
tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root,  in  teaspoonful  doses. 

The  kidney  may  be  still  further  relieved,  especially  when  there  is 
considerable  tenderness,  and  other  signs  of  inflammation,  by  cupping, 
leeching,  mustard  poultices,  and  croton  oil. 

The  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  some  gentle  physic,  as  cream  of 
tartar  dissolved  in  flax-seed  tea,  or  rochelle  powders,  or  epsom  salts, 
the  lenitive  electuary,  or  the  white  liquid  physic     In  some  cases. 
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podophyllia  and  leptandrin  (40),  or  the  compound  powder  of  jalap 
(41),  are  useful. 

When  there  is  dropsy  of  the  cells,  elaterium  may  be  used  as  physic 
(31),  or  the  kidney  may  be  jogged  bv  digitalis  (130)  (129),  its  eiiects 
being  carefully  watched.  Cider,  freely  drank,  has  been  found  useful 
iri  some  cases 

To  restore  the  blood,  iron  (73)793)  ^74)  (75)  (72)  (71)  is  the  essen- 
tial article.  When  there  is  consiaerable  debility,  some  of  the  vegeta- 
ble bitters,  as  quinine,  quassia,  gentian,  Colombo,  etc.,  may  be  used 
daily. 

Coffee,  and  all  indigestible  articles  of  food,  as  rich  pastries^  new 
bread,  high-seasoned  meat,  and  fats  must  be  avoided,  —  in  a  word, 
nothing  must  be  taken,  either  in  kind  or  quantityi  which  the  stomach 
cannot  easily  digest 

Diabetes. 

This  disease  is  a  kind  diarrhoea  of  the  kidneys.  The  amount  of 
urine  secreted  and  discharged  is  lar^,  sometimes  enormous  in  quan- 
tity,—  amounting  even  to  several  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Everything  taken  into  the  stomach  seems  to  run  off  by  the  kidneys. 
The  food  and  drink  being  mostly  converted  into  urine,  do  but  little 
good.  The  kidneys  having  got  into  an  exalted  state  of  action,  do  too 
nwch, — just  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes  does  in  bron- 
ehitis. 

JVatiore  of  the  Urine. — Not  only  is  there  too  much  urine  discharged, 
bat,  instead  of  being  lighter  than  healthy  urine,  as  in  Bright's  disease, 
it  is  heavier,  and  instead  of  holding  albumen  in  solution,  it  contains 
grape  sugar. 

To  Detect  Sng^r. — Put  a  little  of  the  suspected  urine  in  a  test  tube, 
—  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
will  give  the  fluid  a  pale  blue  tint  Now  add  liquor  potassa  in  excess; 
if  sugar  be  present,  this  will  throw  down  a  pale  blue  precipitate  (hy- 
drated  oxide  of  copper),  which  will  immediately  re-dissolve,  forming 
a  purplish  blue  liquid.  Boil  this  over  a  lamp ;  if  there  be  sugar,  a 
reddish  or  yellowish-brown  precipitate  (sub-oxide  of  copper)  will  be 
thrown  down ;  if  no  sugar,  a  black  precipitate  (common  oxide  of 
copper)  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Another  Test.  —  Place  a  little  urine  in  a  test  tube ;  add  to  it  half 
its  volume  of  liquor  potassa,  and  boil  five  minutes.  If  there  be  sugar 
present,  the  liquid  will  take  a  brownish  or  bistre  tint 

Growth  ef  Tonda  as  a  Test  —  Place  a  portion  of  sacharinc  urine 
in  a  warm  place,  and  a  scum  will  soon  rise,  as  if  a  little  flour  had 
been  dusted  on  it.  This,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
proves  to  be  minute  oval  bodies.  These  expand  and  dilate  the  vesi- 
cle containing  them,  into  the  form  of  a  tube.  They  still  continue  to 
enlarge,  and  project  from  the  parent  bladder,  like  buds.     The  whole 
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then  resembles  a  jointed  fungoid  growth  (Fig.  Ill),  which  finally 
breaks  up,  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  a  copious  deposit  of  oval  vesi* 
cles  or  spores. 

Other  Symptoms. —  Great  thirst,  craving  ap-  Fio.m. 

petite,  dry  skin,  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasi- 
ness in  the  stomach  after  eating,  dry  s^nd  parched 
mouth,  white  and  foul  or  clean  and  red  tongue, 
wasting  of  flesh,  languor  and  aversion  to  exer- 
cise, debility,  pain  and  weakness  in  the  loins, 
costiveness,  loss  of  the  sexual  feeling,  and  cold 
feet.  As  the  disease  draws  towards  a  fatal  end, 
the  gums  become  spongy,  the  breath  fetid, 
sometimes  smelling  like  urine. 

Treataieilt—  The  skin  should  have  about  the  same  treatment  as 
that  recommended  in  Bright's  disease.  Also,  the  same  counter-irrita- 
tion over  the  kidneys.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  some  gentle 
physic  (13)  (12)  (15). 

Tonics.  —  These  will  be  required  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system, 
particularly  iron,  —  same  preparations  as  recommended  in  Bright's 
disease. 

Astrliifeilts  to  check  the  flow  of  uriiie  will  be  needed.  Alum,  in 
three-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  or  sugar  of  lead,  or  white  vitriol, 
or  clear  opium,  will  be  serviceable.  Creosote,  in  one  or  two-drop 
doses,  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  have  each  cured  cases. 

One  scruple  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  scruple  of  wild  cranberry  leaves, 
powdered,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  mixed  and  taken  three  times  a 
day,  is  a  good  remedy. 

All  articles  which  contain  sugar  and  starch  must  be  forbidden 
in  the  diet.  Bread  and  potatoes  contain  a  large  amount  of  starch ; 
and  beets,  parsnips,  and  some  other  vegetables,  have  sugar.  It  is  best 
to  confine  the  patient  almost  entirely  to  tender,  fresK  meats ;  and  the 
drink,  notwithstanding  the  great  thirst,  must  be  restricted  to  a  very 
small  quantity. 

Bleeding  from  the  Eidneys,  etc. — Hamaturia. 

By  this  I  mean  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urinary  passage.  It 
may  come  from  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra. 

Symptoms.  —  The  passage  of  the  blood  is  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  accompanied  by  faintness. 
There  is  generally  heat  and  distress  jn  the  loins,  and  tenderness 
upon  pressure  in  the  fegion  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  according  to 
the  place  from  which  the  blood  comes. 

It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  decide  whether  the  coloring  matter  in 
the  urine  is  really  blood.  In  such  cases,  the  microscope  will  generally 
detect  the  blood  corpuscles,  if  present  They  commonly  appear  as  in 
Fig.  H2,  —  having  a  yellow  color,  and  pretty  uniform  size.* 
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Treatnient.  —  This  mast  of  conrae  vary  according  to  the  natnre  of 
the  case,  and  the  immediate  caune  producing  it    Where  active  bleed- 
ing exifits,  the  patient  must  have  absolute  rest  wm.  lU. 
in  bed,  with  applications  of  cold  to  the  hlpa  and 
loins.    If  the  patient  be  strong  and  full  of  blood, 
wet  caps  or  leeches  may  be  applied  over  the 
kidneys,  or  the  bladder.     In  such  cases,  too,  the  j 
bowels  must  be  freely  moved  with  some  prepar- 
ation of  salts  (14)  (18)  (20)  (25).                            ' 

Sugar  of  lead  ia  a  valuable  remedy;  but  it 
should  be  given  in  large  doses  for  a  short  time, 
rather  than  in  small  doses  for  a  long  time.     It  is 

best  taken  in  form  of  solution  (3w),  two  great  spoonfuls  every  two 
hours,  until  Gve  or  six  doses  are  taken. 

But  the  best  remedy  is  ^ailic  acid.  It  seems  to  have  extraordinary 
power  in  this  complaint  It  shonld  be  given  in  five-grain  doses, 
niixed  with  a  teaspoonfui  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  teh  drops 
of  tincture  of  henbane. 

Suppression  of  Urine. — Ischuria  Renalis. 

This  disease  is,  in  one  respect,  jost  the  opposite  of  diabetes. 
While  immense  quantities  of  urine  are  secreted  in  th^t,  none  is  se- 
creted in  this.  In  that,  the  kidneys,  do  too  much ;  in  this,  they  do 
nothing. 

This  complaint  is  sometimes  called  paralysis  of  the  kidneys.  It 
osnally  occurs  in  old  persons,  and  those  inclined  to  corpulency. 

Symptoms.  —  The  patient  makes  no  water ;  and  if  the  catheter  be 
applied,  none  will  be  found  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  feels  unwell, 
restlesH,  anxious,  with  a  slight  pain  in  the  loins  and  bowels,  perhaps; 
but  on  the  whole  not  illness  enough  to  ^ve  any  very  good  account 
of  it  After  a  little  time,  nausea  comes  on,  and  perhaps  vomiting, 
and  soon  drowsincMs,  wanderings  of  mind,  incoherent  talk,  hiccough, 
stupefaction,  and  death.  These  head  symptoms  are  caused  by  the 
phutting  up,  in  the  kidneys,  the  natural  outlet  of  urea,  of  an  excre- 
tnentitious  matter,  which  acts  as  a  poison  to  the  nervous  system. 
Sefore  death,  the  perspiration  has  a  strong  smell  of  urine. 

Treatment.  —  The  cause  of  this  complaint  not  being  known,  the 
treatment  must  necessarily  be  a  little  uncertain.  We  cannot  go 
amiss,  however,  in  placing  the  patient  immediately  in  a  warm  bath 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  apply  wet  cups  over  the  kidneys, 
and  follow  these  either  by  mustard  poultices,  or  by  hot  fomentations. 

Let  the  bowels  be  opened  by  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  or  by 
elaterium  (31).  Epsom  salts  or  cream  of  tartar  might  in  some  cases 
be  substituted  for  the  above.  A  stimulating  Jnjectiott  is  also  desira- 
ble (246). 

Dtnretics,  as  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  digitalis,  queen  of  the  meadow  and 
peach  leaves,  equal  parts,  and  marshmaltow,  are  of  course  called  for. 


Much  of  the  poisonoas  matter  retained  may  be  sot  out  through  the 
skin,  by  a  free  use  of  the  componiid  tinctore  of  Virginia  snake-root 
or  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  in  full  doses. 

Although  the  symptoms,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  complaint, 
may  not  attract  much  attention,  or  be  thought  v^orthy  of  notice,  yet 
the  treatment  should  be  prompt  and  energetic,  as  a  fatal  termination 
is  sometimes  readied  in  the  bnef  space  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Betention  of  Urine. 

This  disorder  is  often  confounded  with  suppression  of  the  urine, 
but  it  is  different  in  every  respect  In  suppression^  the  urine  is  not 
formed  by  the  kidneys ;  in  retention^  it  is  formed,  and,  in  some  cases, 
poured  into  the  bladder,  but  is  retained  on  account  of  some  inability 
to  pass  it 

Ischuria* — This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  retention.  In  thils  complaint, 
the  urine  has  pa^ised  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  but  from  some 
cause,  generally  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  it  cannot  be 
passed  loff  In  this  case,  there  is  no  pain,  but  the  stream  of  water 
Hows  off  with  slower  and  slower  pace, — the  patient  having  to  stand 
a  long  time,  and  make  tiresome  efforts  with  the  abdominsil  muscles 
to  get  the  bladder  emptied.  As  the  quantity  discharged  diminishes, 
the  desire  to  lirinate  grows  more  urgent  Pressure  just  above  the 
pubes,  gives  pain,  and  the  bladder  feels  under  th^  hand  like  a  large 
hard  tumor. 

I^ysiiria*  —  In  this  form  of  the  complaint,  the  water  is  passed  to 
some  extent,  but  with  pain  and  beat  along  the  water-pipe.  This  is 
generally  caused  by  some  inflammation  along  the  urethra. 

Strai|fin7*  —  In  ^his,  the  water  is  only  passed^  drop  by  drop,  and 
with  great  burning,  scalding,  and  tenesmus  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
When  there  is  considerable  inflammation,  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the 
pulse  hard  and  quick,  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a  white  fur. 

Causes. — These  several  forms  of  the  complaint  are  caused  by  palsy 
of  the  .bladder,  gonorrhoea,  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
or  the  water-pipe,  mechanical  injuries  of  the  bladder  in  child-bearing, 
or  otherwise,  by  tumors  pressing  upon  it,  by  irritation  from  gravel  or 
stone  within  its  cavity,  by  stricture  or  partial  closing  up  of  the  urethra, 
by  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  by  taking  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
cantharides,  or  by  the  absorption  of  this  latter  article  when  used  as  a 
blister. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  obviously  necessary  in  this  complednt,  that  treat- 
ment, in  order  to  be  of  any  avail,  should  be  prompt ;  for  when  the 
retention  is  complete,  the  bladder  will  burst  in  from  two  to  five  days, 
and  cause  the  death  of  the  patient 
.   The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  retention. 

If  it  be  caused  by  palsy  of  the  bladder,  the  common  flexible  cathe- 
ter must  be  used  daily  until  the  muscular  fibres  recover  their  lost 
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power.  When  mocK  irritation  is  caused  by  introducing  it,  it  is  better 
not  to  withdraw  it,  but  to  close  its  external  orifice  with  a  small  plug} 
which  the  patient  can  remove  as  often  as  necessary  to  let  oil  the 
urine.  To  remove  the  paralysis,  the  electro-magnetic  machine  is 
worth  a  trial,  —  the  current  being  passed  through  the  bladder.  At 
the  same  time  let  the  patient  take  strychnia  (85)  (86)  (83)  (95). 
Cantharides,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  in  connection  with  strychnia 
(291),  is  often  useful. 

If -the  retention  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  perineum,  and  three  or  four  drops 
of  croton  cmI  may  be  rubbed  on  just  above  the  pubes  to  bring  out  an 
eruption.  Warm  fomentations  will  also  be  serviceable,  and  warm 
hip  baths.  Cooling  diuretics,  as  infusions  of  marshmallow,  cleavers, 
pumpkin  seeds,  buchu,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  etc,  must  not  be  omitted. 

Inability  to  Hold  the  Urine. — Enuresis. 

This  complaint,  generally  called  incontinence  of  urine,  is  quite 
common  among  children.  In  some  cases  the  child  has  no  ability  to 
hold  its  water  at  any  time ;  but  generally  it  is  only  passed  off  invol- 
untarily at  night  while  in  bed.  In  adult  life  it  is  less  frequently  met 
with,  except  among  the  old. 

•  Causes.  —  Irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to 
the  bladder,  mechanical  injuries  of  the  bladder,  palsy  of  the  bladder, 
particularly  in  old  people,  debility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  worms  in  the'  bowels,  piles, 
whites,  gravel  or  stones  in  the  bladder,  etc. 

Treatment — As  a  general  rule,  the  change  of  constitution  which 
occurs  at  purberty  cures  this  complaint.  But  as  this  does  not  always 
happen,  it  is  important  that  parents  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
break  it  up  early,  lest  it  become  an  affliction  for  fife. 

Children  who  suffer  from  this  disorder  are  apt  to  drink  largely. 
This  habit  should  be  restrained.  But  little  drink  should  be  allowed, 
whateVier  the  desire  for  it  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  child  make 
mrater  before  going  to  bed,  —  also  that  it  be  roused  at  a  late  hour  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  skin  should  be  washed  all  over,  every  day,  with  cool  or  cold 
-water,  and  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel.  This  will  cause 
the  excess  of  fluids  to  pass  off  through  the  skin,  and  lessen  the  action 
of  the  kidneys. 

In  some  instances  children  urinate  in  bed  throtigh  carelessness,  — 
being  half  conscious  of  what  is  occurring,  but  not  caring  enough  to 
rouse  themselves.  In  such  cases,  they  are  often  cured  by  some  de- 
luded correction,  —  the  impending  act  of 'passing  water,  connecting 
itself  in  their  minds  with  the  correction,  and  recalling  them  instantly 
to  full  consciousness.  Of  course  this  mode  of  relief  should  be  resorted 
to  with  great  judgment  and  caution. 

TVlien  the  complaint  proceeds  from  debility  or  relaxation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  compound  infusion  of  trailing  arbutus,  and 
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the  isinglass  castard  fcmnd  among  dietetic  preparations,  may  be  used 
freely.  The  tincture  of  cantharides,  from  ten  to  forty  drops  to  chil- 
dren, may  be  given,  and  increased  gradually  to  a  hundred,  or  until  slight 
difficulty  is  felt  in  passing  the  water.  Then  stop,  and  give  the  articles 
mentioned  above.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  useful  to  some  extent, 
given  also  in  small  doses,  and  continued  for  some  time. 

If  the  disorder  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves,  cold 
water  douched  upon  the  back,  or  croton  oil  rubbed  along  the  spine, 
or  a  warm  stimulating  or  irritating  plaster  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  will  be  reouired.  The  electro-magnetic  machine  may  do  well 
in  some  cases. 

Urinary  Deposits.— Gravel.— Stone. 

Unnatural  deposits  in  urine  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  evi- 
dences of  changes  which  disease  is  making  in  the  body.  As  such 
they  are  valuable,  —  more  valuable,  in  many  cases,  than  any  or  all 
other  symptoms  we  can  study,  and  most  valuable  from  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  investigated.  Yet,  but  very  few  phyt^icians,  com- 
paratively, pay  any  special  attention  to  them,  or  make  any  effort  to 
acquire  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  needed  for  their  detection. 

Sources  of  the  ITrine.  —  The  urinary  secretion  has  three  sources. 
The  largest  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  superabundance  of  drink  taken' 
into  the  stomach.  This  is  shown  from  the  free  flow  of  pale  urine 
after  taking  copious  drafts  of  water  or  other  fluids.  Such  quantities 
of  water  as  are  often  drank^  would  embarrass  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  were  it  not  pumped  off'  by  the  kidneys. 

A  second  source  of  supply  for  the  urinary  secretion,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  elements  of  imperfectly  digested  food,  and  also  some  abnormal 
elements  arising  from  incomplete  assimilation.  Oxalic  acid  is  a 
specimen  of  the  latter,  being  sometimes  largely  excreted,  in  dyspep- 
sia, soon  after  a  meal. 

The  third  source  of  urine  is  found  in  those  old  and  worn-out  atoms 
of  the  system,  which  can  serve  no  further  useful  purpose  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  lungs  or  skin. 
It  is  only,  however,  one  portion  of  the  dead  tissue,  namely,  that  which 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  goes  out  through  the  renal  strainer, — an- 
other portion,  which  has  a  preponderance  of  inflammable  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  perhaps  sulphur,  takes  the  outward  channel 
through  the  liver,  as  bile. 

Characteristics  of  Vrine* — Healthy  urine  has  a  light  amber  color,  is 
transparent^  and  has  different  degrees  of  density,  —  its  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1.003  to  1.030.  It  has  an  aromatic,  violet-like  smell, 
ana  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste,  like  salts. 

That  which  is  passed  a  little  time  after  drinking  largely,  is  pale, 
and  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  varying  from  1.003  to  1.009,  and  is 
called  urina  potus.  That  passed  soon  after  the  digestion  of  a  full 
meal,  is  called  urina  chyli^  or  nrina  cibi;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  from 
1.020  to  1.030.     That  which  is  secreted  from  the  bloody  and  is  passed 
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before  eatinff  or  drinking  in  the  morning,  is  called  urina  songvinis ;  and 
baa  a  specihc  gravity  from  1.015  to  IX^.  This  is  the  beet  epecimen 
of  the  average  density  and  nature  of  healthy  urine. 

Healthy  tirine  contains  urea,  aric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphate  of  soda,  etc  It  is  only  when  these 
are  discovered  in  txcets,  that  they  indicate  disease. 

Examlwitloii  of  Trine. —  Let  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  be  first 
dipped  in  the  urine ;  if  it  be  acid,  the  color  of  the  paper  will  be 
changed  to  red,  or  reddish-brown.  Should  the  blue  color  remain  un- 
changed, then  use  yellow  tumeric  or  reddened  litmus  paper ;  if  the 
urine  la  alkaline,  the  tumeric  will  become  brown,  and  the  reddened 
litmna  will  be  changed  to  blue.  If  the  color  in  both  cases  remains 
unaltered,*  the  urine  is  neutral ;  that  is,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

This  being  done,  let  Ahe  specific  gravity  be  taken.     This  is  easily 
done  by  the  urinometer  (Fig,  113).     This  instrument  is  known  also 
by  the  names  hydrometer,  and  gravimeter.     It  is  generally  fio.  ua. 
made  of  glass.     When  placed  in  distilled  water,  it  will  sink 
to  a  certain  point;  and  aa  all  bodies  immersed  in  fluid  dis- 
place a  balk  equal  to  themselves,  it  follows  that  iu  a  fluid' 
denser  than  water,  the  instrument  will  not  sink  so  deep.     The 
space  above  the  large  bulb  is  marked  off  into  degrees  corres- 
ponding  to  diflerent  densities.     When  this  instrument  is  im- 
mersed in  urine,  and  has  come  to  rest,  the  number  on  the 
graduated  scale,  which  stands  at  the  surffice  of  the  liquid, 
when  added  to  1000,  will  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid.     If,  for  example,  the  sarfince  of  the  liquid  corresponds 
with  9  on  the  scale,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  will  be 
1.009 ;  if  at  25,  it  will  be  L025. 

By  attending  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  phy-    

sician  may  often  gain  important  information  respecting  his  patient, 
as  it  may  be  made  to  show  him  bow  much  solid  matter  is  daily  car- 
ried out  of  the  body  through  the  kidneys.  This,  at  the  bed-side,  may 
often  give  useful  hints  in  regard  to  treatment 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  shows  at  a 
glance  yie  amomit  of  solid  matter  in  1000  grains  of  urine  of  different 
densities : 


v^^y.\  s<-^,  w«-.  i!gc.H;  1 8^-  W-". 

^j^X  »°"^  "■-'■i.^KS;. 

»oU<U.|  W.ler. 

1001 

SJS  937.67 

101! 

2S.8S  974.37 

1021     48.93  951.07 

1031 

lOOS 

4.66  99S.S4 

1012 

27.96  972.04 

1022   151.26  948.74 

1032 

74.56  925.44 

1003 

6.99  993.01 

1013 

30.29  969.71 

1023     S3.59  946.41 

1033 

76.89  923.11 

1004 

9.32:990.68 

tou 

S2.62  967.38 

1024  I5S.92  944. ie 

1034 

79.22  920.78 

100* 

ll.65l988.85 

1015 

34.95  965.05 

1023  1  88.25  941.75 

1035 

81.55  918.45 

1006 

13.98  986.02 

1016 

37.23  962.72 

1028     60.50  939.4S 

1036 

83.88  910.13 

1007 

16.31  '983.69 

1017 

39.61  960  39 

1027  ,62.91  937.03 

86.31   913.79 

1008 

18.S4  981.36 

1018 

41.91  958.06 

1028     65,24  934.76 

'  1038 

88.54  911.46 

1009 

M.97  979.03 

1019 

44.27  955.73 

1029     67.57  932.4a'|  1039 

93.87  909.13 

1010  1  88.30  Bre-TO 

lOSO 

46.60  953.40 

1030     69  9ORSII.10      1040 

93  20  906.80 

The  mode  of  using  the  above  table  is  this.     Having  learned  the 
density  of  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  meaus  of  the 
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ariaometer  (Fig.  113),  a  glance  at  tbe  table  will  show  the  pn^wrtica 
of  solid  matter  and  water  in  1000  grains  of  the  urine.  Then,  bj 
weighing  the  whole  quantity  of  oriae  paseed  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
weight  of  Bolids  drained  off  by  the  kidneys,  may  be  determined  by  tiie 
simple  rule  of  proportion. 

Symptoms  of  GriTfl. —  A  sudden  attack  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  so  acute  and  severe,  frequently,  as  to  cause  fainting,  and 
pvon  convulsions.  The  pain  runs  down  to  the  groin  and  thigh,  caus- 
ing a  numbness  on  the  affected  side,  and  a  drawing  up  of  the  testicle. 
The  pain  is  excessive  at  times,  and  then  remits.  Finally  it  stops  sud- 
denly. 

Leading  firom  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  arc  two  small  tubes  aboat 
the  size  of  a  goose^uill,  called  ureters, — being  tbe  appoiifted  chan- 
nels of  the  urine.  The  pain,  of  which  I  ha^M  spoken,  ia  caused,  gen- 
erally, by  the  passage  of  a  stone  along  one  of  these  small  tubes.  If 
tbe  stone  happen  to  be  a  little  too  large  for  tbe  tube,  or  uneven  or 
ragged  upon  ite  surface  so  as  to  bruise  and  tear  the  delicate  lining 
of  the  ureter,  severe  pain  is  the  result  The  pain  ia  intense  when  the  , 
stone  moves  along ;  remits  when  it  stops ;  and  suddenly  ceases  alto- 
gether, when  it  gets  through,  and  drops  into  the  bladder. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  pain,  the  gravel  being  so  fine  as  to  pass 
through  the  uretent  very  easily.  It  then  passes  through  the  urelbra 
also,  and  is  found  as  a  Bcdimeat  of  tbe  urine  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

These  urinary  deposits  are  various,  and  quite  unlike  each  other  in 
kind.  They  indicate  different  states  of  health,  and  require  to  be 
spoken  of  separately. 

Urio-Acid  Gravel. 

This  form  of  deposit  passes  indifferently  under  tbe  name  of  vric 
acid  gravel,  or  litkic  acid  gravel.  The  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
passing  this  kind  of  deposit  largely,  is  said  to  have  the  lithic  or  uric 
.add  diathesis  or  condition. 


The  urine  of  persons  in  this  state  lets  fall  after  it  has  stood  awhile^ 
a.  reddish  sediment,  like  brickdust.     This  consists  chiefly  of  urate  of 
"i  (Fig.  114  and  115),  tinged  with  certain  coloring  matters. 
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This  cotoring  sabstanee  may  be  more  or  less  abundant,  and  giVe  to 
the  deposit  various  shades,  aa  dirty-white,  yellow,  pink,  and  recL    The 
Fm.iw.  pore  uric  acid  sometimes  appears  as  fine 

Band,  or  large  crystals  (Fig.  IIC).,  The 
nriiie  ia  of  a  dark  copper  color,  abont  like 
brown  sheiry,  and  is  more  scanty  thau  iti 
health.  It  is  abo  highly  acid,  giving  to 
litmus  paper  a  deeper  shade  of  red. 

Fersous  who  pass  this  kind  of  navel 
largely,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  in- 
flammatory complaints;  with  acidity  of 
stomach  and  heartburn  ;  and  some  of 
them  with  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Placed  under  a  blowpipe,  uric  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  gives  out  an  odor  like 
that  of  burnt  feathers,  combined  with  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  dissolved  by 
liquor  potassa,  from  which  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids  precipitate  it;  and  by  sulphu- 
ric acid,  from  whidi  it  ia  precipitated  by  water.  Acetic,  nitric,  and 
muziatic  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  do  not  dissolve  it. 

CtaM8..^Uric  acid  is  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  and  Ihe  effete 
compounds  which  contain  it  are  got  out  of  the  body.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Its  gravelly  particles 
are  the  sands  of  life  dally  washed  out  of  us,  —  reminding  us  always 
tiiat  we  are  wasting  away.  Whatever  causes  the  body  to  wasre  rap- 
idly, produces  it  in  excess.  "We  find  it,  therefore,  in  the  nrine  of 
those  who  sufTer  from  goat,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  fevers,  debility 
of  the  genital  organs,  straiaing  of  the  loins,  etc,  which  produce  lo^a 
of  flesh. 

IVeadneBt. —  The  remedies  for  this  uric  acid  gravel  are  the  alkalies, 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  The  first 
named  is  generally  the  best  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  neu- 
tralizing extract,  —  especially  if  there  be  coativeness.  If  the  bowels 
.  do  not  need  physic,  let  the  potash  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  lye  made 
&om  hard-wood  ashes  (300).  Fluid  magnesia  is  an  excellent  remedy; 
so  is  liquor  potasaa,  taken  in  twenty  or  thirty-drop  doses.  The  urine 
must  be  watched,  and  these  remedies  discontinued  when  it  becomes 
alkaline. 

At  the  same  time  the  stomach  should  be  supported  by  some  bitter 
tonic,  as  the  infusion  of  quassia,  gentian,  columbo,  Peruvian  bark,  etc. 

Iron  is,  in  many  cases,  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  the  patient  be 
pale  and  bloodless,  some  of  the  preparations  of  this  metal  will  be 
needed  (61)  (73)  (74). 

Acids  must  be  carefully  avoided,  both  in  food  and  drink. 

The  diet  must  be  plain,  digestible  and  nourishing,  and  quite  mod- 
erate in  amount.    The  qucUity  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  quantity. 

Exercise  is  of  great  conseqnence,  and  must  be  regular,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  open  air. 


The  skin  most  receive  d&jly  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  alkaline 
sponge  bath,  with  friction.  This  will  throw  upon  the  skin  much  of 
the  labor  done  by  the  kidneys. 

Phosphatio  Deposits. 

These  deposits  are  indicated  by  a  state  of  the  urine  just  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  contains  the  uric  acid  gravel.  They  are  contained 
in  urine  which  is  either  alkaline  when  passed,  or  becomes  so  very  soon 
by  standing. 

As  the  urine  cools,  a  white  sand  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  frequently 
a  film  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Looking  at  this  film  in 
different  lights,  you  may  see  in  it  the  several  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Skim  off  this  pellicle,  place  it  upon  paper,  and  let  it  dry ;  and  you 
may  then  see  the  little  shining  crys^ls.  This  urine  quickly  grows 
putrid  and  offensive.  Sometimes  it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia. 
The  more  phosphates  it  contains,  the  sooner  it  becomes  alkaline. 

These  deposits  are  generally  the  triple  phosphates.  Healthy  urine 
contains  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  a  state  of  solution.  Under 
some  circumstances,  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  decomposed  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  ammonia  is  disengaged.  This  combines  with  the  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  forms  the  triple  salt  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia,  which  is  not  soluble. 

Symptoms.  —  A  sallow  complexion,  a  languid,  spiritless  state  of 
mind,  and  an  exhausted,  debilitated  condition  of  body.  The  urine  is 
pale,  rather  copious,  slightly  turbid,  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  and 
smells  unhealthy,  having  sometimes  the  faint  odor  of  weak  broth. 
There  is  generally  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  windy  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  nausea,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  stodls  of  various 
colors,  and  sometimes,  in  diarrhoea,  resembling  yea&t,  and  an  aching 
pain  and  weakness  in  the  loins. 

Causes.  —  These  deposits  are  produced  by  great  debility  of  the 
constitution,  by  injuries  of  the  spine,  dyspepsia,  defective  assimula- 
tion  of  food,  bad  diet,  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  kidneys.  But  they  are  caused  more  especially  by 
whatever  wears  and  exhausts  the  nervous  system^  as  heavy  cares,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  sedentary  habits,  great  mental  exertions,  mastur- 
bation, and  venereal  excesses. 

Treatment  —  These  deposits  being  connected  with  great  debility, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  matter  worse  by  taking  active 
purgatives,  by  extreme  fasting,  or  by  any  means  which  will  increaae 
the  weakness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  strength  ^ust  be  supported  by  all  the  means 
that  can  be  commanded.  With  this  view,  the  citrate  of  iron  (76) 
may  be  taken.  Morphia  combined  with  iron  (80),  to  allay  irritability, 
ana  impart  strength  at  the  same  time,  may  be  used.  The  valerianate 
of  iron  (93)  is  excellent  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ck>nnected  with  a  state  of  urine  just  the  opposite  to  that  which 
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Ixdds  the  oric  acid  deposits,  this  form  of  gravel  calls  for  the  opposite 
lemedies.  Instead  of  tbe  alkalies,  the  adids  are  wanted.  The  nitric 
end  muriatic  acids,  with  a  vegetable  tonic  (76),  may  be  used.  Opium 
is  spoken  of  in  bieh  terms,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  great 
powekin  turning  aLialiue  urine  acid.  The  compound  balsam  of  sul- 
phur is  highly  spoken  of,  and  the  compouad  infusion  of  trailing  arbu- 
tos  is  also  mentioned  with  approbation. 

It  is  all-important  to  throw-off  care,  and  to  give  the  mind  a  chance 
to  rise  up  with  all  the  elasticity  it  has.  To  bring  this  about,  journeys 
and  amusements  are  useful.  Tbe  society  of  hvely,  laughing,  witty 
friends  will  do  a  great  deal  to  give  the  spirits  a  rebound,  and  the 
whole  health  an  upward  movement  Such  persons  are  a  blessing  to 
the  world  ;  and  he  who  reckons  a  few  of  them  among  hia  friends  will 
live  the  longer  for  it 

The  skin  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  daily  tonic  effect  of  a 
sponge  bath,  with  w^r  at  first  tepid,  and  afterwards  cool ;  and  exer- 
cise, out  of  doors,  should  be  habitnal,  and  connected,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, with  objects  of  pleasure. 

The  drinking  of  hard  water  is  highly  injurious ;  and  if  none  other 
can  be  had,  it  should  be  distilled,  and  then  spread  out  to  the  atmos- 
phere, in  shallow  vessels,  that  it  may  recover  its  pleasant  taste  by 
reabsorbing  air  and  carbonic  aoid. 

Ox&lio  Deposits. 

Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  is  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  graveL 
It  appears  In  the  form  of  dumb-bells,  and  octahedral  crystals.  (Figs. 
117, 118,  and  119.) 


The  urine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.015  to  1.025,  and  is  generally 
of  a  dark  amber  color,  and  clear,  and  bright;  it  is  generally  acid, 
though  occasionally  alkaline  or  neutral.  Urea  is  generally  found  in 
it,  and  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  120).  Unlike  the  uric  and  pbosphatic 
miDes,  it  is  quite  free  from  sediments,  except,  as  often  happens,  there 
ia  a  large  amount  of  urea  in  it,  in  connection  with  the  oxalate  of 
lime. 

.^/^ben  the  urate  of  ammonia  is  combined  with  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
it  often  happens  that  the  latter  has  to  be  dissolved  with  a  little  liquor 
potassa,  before  the  former  can  be  seen  with  the  microscope. 
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Sspufltafuuu — Ojreat  depression  of  spirits,  excitable  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  painful  susceptibility  to  exteraal  impressions,  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  and  disturbances  of  the  liver,  a  fear 
and  dread  of  consumption,  emaciation,  inability 
to  make  exertion, — the  smallest  exertion  caus- 
ing fatigue,  —  in  men  a  deficient  sexual  power, 
a.  pain  and  weight  across  the  loins,  and  some 
irritability  of  the  bladder.  • 


Causes. —  These  deposits  are  supposed  to  re- 
sult, like  most  other  derangements  connected 
with  loss  of  flesh,  in  too  great  a  degree  of  oxi- 
dation. Vegetables  produce  oxalic  acid  by  just 
the  opposite  process,  namely,  deoxidation. 

Whatever  depresses  the  vital  powers,  may  generate  this  deposit : 
as  mental  depression,  overwork  of  the  brain,  burdensome  cares,  idle- 
ness of  mind  or  body,  masturbation,  debancheri^,  intemperance,  vene- 
real excesses,  and  injuries  of  the  spine. 

This  deposit  may  also  be  produced  by  certain  articles  of  diet,  which 
contain  the  oxalic  acid  Among  these  may  be  named  the  rhubarb 
plant,  which  in  summer  is  largely  used  for  tarts ;  and  sorrel. 

Treatment — The  treatment  for  thesfc  deposits  should  be  very  much 
like  that  for  the  phosphatic.  The  stomach  and  liver  should  receive 
some  special  attention.  A  pill  of  leptandrin,  podophyllia,  etc  (39), 
may  be  used  with*  advantage.  The  preparation  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  (76)  must  generally  be  taken  /or  some  time.  In  cases 
of  great  irritability,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (82)  does  well. 

The  diet  should  be  plain,  digestible,  and  nourishing, — all  articles 
containing  the  oxalic  acid  being  rejected,  as  the  rhubarb  plant,  sorrel, 
tx>matoes,  onions,  etc 

For  the  rest,  follow  the  directions  for  the  treatment  of  phosphatic 
deposits. 

Urate  of  Ammonia  Deposits. 

The  urine  which  contains* these  deposits  is  generally  pale,  and  of 
low  specific  gravity,  about  1.012.  It  becomes  opaque  on  cooling, 
from  the  deposition  of  a  nearly  white  urate  of  ammonia.  Instead  of 
falling  down  readily,  this  forms  ropy  masses  in  the  fluid,  and  looks 
like  mucus  or  pus,  or  something  between  the  two.  Its  real  nature  is 
discovered  by  applying  a  little  heat,  which  quickly  dissipates  it 

Microscopic  Characters.— Place  a  drop  of  this  turbid  urine  between 
two  slips  of  glass,  and  examine  it  closely  with  a  microscope ;  you 
will  see  myriads  of  minute  globules  adhering  together  in  linear 
masses.  Now  place  a  drop  of  the  turbid  urine  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
gently  warm  it ;  as  soon  as  it  has  become  clear,  add  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric aeid  to  it,  and  when  it  is  cold,  examine  it  with  the  microscope. 
The  muddiness  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  now  see  lozenges,  or  thick 
cohering  prisms  of  uric  acid  (Fig.  121).     The  explanation  of  this  is, 
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that  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  ammonia,  forming  muri- 
ate of  ammonia  in  solatioi],  and  libeiatiag  the  nric  acid  cryBtals. 


Urate  of  soda  (^g.  13S)  is  sometimes  fonnd  in  nrine,  which  has 
flimilaj  chemical  reactiona  with  orate  of  ammonia. 

CsBSea.  —  These  deposits  are  j^nerally  prodaced  by  some  overeat* 
ingV  or  derangement  of  the  okin. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  nric  acid  gravel. 

Hippnrio  A«id  D«poaiti. 

These  deposits  appear  in  the  healthy  urine  of  the  cow  and  the  horse ; 
and  also  in  that  of  human  beings,  but  in  such  nnaU  quantities  as  to 
be  scarcely  appreciable.  • 

They  sometimes,  however,  appear  in  nnhealthy  proportions;  but 

they  never  show  themselves  as  a  sediment,  until  after  the  addition  of 

a  BtrongLT  acid.     The  urine  containing  them  is 

'^**  generally  slightly  acid  or  neutral,  —  sometimes 

alka]ine,-^hnviiis  a  iow  specific  gravity,  fiora 

1.006  to  1.00S.     The  triple  phosphates  are  often 

found  in  it 

i       To  detect  these  desposits,  fill  a  large  watch- 

I  glass  with  urine,  and  evaporate  it  over  a  lamp  to 

f  a  few  drops.     Then  add  to  it  about  half  its  bulk 

of  hydrochloric   acid,   and   set  it  aside.      The 

addition   of  the   acid   prodaces   a   bright  pink 

color,  and  an  odor  like  new  hay.     After  a  few 

hours,  if  the  hippuric  acid  be  present,  its  peculiar  crystals  will  be 

seen.     (Rg.  123.) 

Cause.  —  In  man,  this  deposit  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  ab- 
sence of  food  having  a  good  share  of  nitrt^n.  The  urine  of  vege- 
table eaters  contains  it  in  largest  quantities. 

Treatmoit.  —  The  only  treatment  required  is  a  diet  composed  in 
good  proportion  of  animal  food,  a  proper  attention  to  the  skin  by 
t>athing,  etc,  and  when  debility  exiats,  tonic  medicines,  as  iron  and 
bitters,  with  out-door  exercise  enough  to  keep  the  muscles  in  worldng 
order. 
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CfstiBe  Deposits.  * 

TtlBse  do  no  occur  in  healthy  nrine,  and  rarely  as  an  element  in 
diseased  aciioii.     They  contain  twenty-six  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

Urine  which  contains  cystine  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  ha«  a 
low  specific  gravity.  It  frequently  has  an  oily  appearance,  and  its 
smell  is  peculiar,  resembling  that  of  sweet  brier.  Sometimes  its  odor 
irt  fetid,  like  putrid  cabbage.  On  being  kept  for  a  short  time,  it  has 
its  surface  covered  with  a  pellicle  which  looks  oily,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  crystals  of  cystine,  and  the  phoepbate  of  amnionia  and 
magnesia. 

The  cystine  deposit  appears  to  be  diffused  through  the  urine,  which 
is  always  turbid  when  boiled.  It  is  a  white  or  fawn-colored  powder, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  seidment  It  undergoes  no  change  by 
warming  the  urine,  and  this  distinguishes  it  from  white  urat^of  am- 
monia. It  is  not  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  strong  acetic  acid, 
which  distinguishes  it  again  from  tiut  earthy  phosphates. 

To  te^t  thix  deposit,  add  liquor  ammonia  to  a  portion  of  it,  and 
shake  them.  If  the  deposit  be  cystine,  it  will  dissolve  readily.  Allow 
a  few  drops  of  the  solution  to  evaporate  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  the 
six'sided  tables  of  cystine  will  remain,  which  may  be  examined  under 
the  microscope.     {Fig.  124.) 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  occasionally  the  chlmide  of  sodium  or 
common  salt  crystalizes  in  octahedral  forms  (Fig.  125),  which,  in 
pome  positions,  may  look  very  much  like  cystine.  The  ready  solu- 
bility of  the  chloride  in  water,  and  the  absence  of  all  color  when  they 
are  examined  by  polarised  light,  will  prevent  mistaking  these  crystals 
for  cystine.  If  urine  containing  common  salt  be  quickly  evaporated 
on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  be  then  examined,  instead  of  the  octahedrons, 
we  find  crosslcts  and  daggers.     (Fig.  126.) 

Crinses. —  An  excess  of  sulphur  in  the  tissues,  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution, and  hereditary  predisposition,  with  defective  oxidation,  and 
torpidity  of  the  liver.  It  is  often  found  in  the  urine  of  girfs  who  have 
the  green  sickness. 

Trmtmfnf. —  The  great  object  is  to  improve  the  ganeral  health, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  attending  to  the  skin,  and  the  administration 
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of  irou  and  bitten,  and  also  alteratives.  The  symp  of  iodide  of  iron 
ia  a  valuable  remedy.  Podophyllin  and  leptandrin  (95)  are  wanted 
to  regulate  the  liver.     The  nitro-muriatic  acid  (76)  ehould  be  tried. 

Tbe  daily  sponge  bath,  and  daily  exercise,  as  in  most  chronic  com- 
plaints,  muBt  on  no  account  be  neglected. 

Stone.— CalonliiB. 

It  often  happens  that  the  proper  treatment  for  removing  minary 
deposits  is  not  adopted  in  season.  In  such  cases,  gravelly  particles, 
finding  a  lodgment  for  a  time,  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  are  apt  to 
draw  other  particles  to  themselves,  which  become  fastened  to  them, 
and  fonn  a  layer  quite  round  them.  Over  this,  other  layers  form  in 
mccession,  until  a  stone  is  produced  so  large  that  it  cannot  pass  off. 
These  grow  to  varioos  sizes,  —  being  sometimes  bo  large  as  to  fill  the 
bladder. 

Urte  Acid  Calculus. — The  most  common  of  these  formations  ia  the 
uric  acid  calculus.  It  is  generally  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculated  on 
the  surface,  and  varies  in  color  from  a  pale  yellowish-fawh,  to  a  red- 
ilish-brown.  When  sawn  through  the  centre,  its  layers  will  be  found 
tolerably  regular,  but  of  different  thickness.     (Fig.  127.) 

To  test  it,  place  a  small  fragment  upon  platinum  foil  under  the 
blowpipe.  If  uric  acid,  it  blackens,  and  gives  out  aa  odor  like  burnt 
feathers  mixed  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 


■lied  CaklltW. —  These  calculi  are  frequently  composed  of  two  or 
more  different  kinds  of  matter  arranged  in  irregular  layers.  Fig.  128 
is  a  mixed  calculus, — the  dark  layers  t>eing  oxalate  of  lime,  the  light 
ones,  nric  acid. 

In  testing  such,  fragments  of  each  ingredient  should  be  separately 
examined. 

Urate  of  AnmMHila  Caknlns.  —  We  occasionally  meet  with  a  caN 
cnlas  composed  of  the  urate  of  ammonia.  These  calculi,  when  found, 
are  generally  small  in  size,  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculated  upon  the 
anrface  (Fig.  129),  and  of  a  pale  slate  or  clay  color.  When  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  gradually  disappears. 

Pfaoqihate  of  Lime  Galcnliu. —  This  has  a  smooth  polished  surface, 
and  quite  regular  layers,  which  separate  easily  when  the  calculus  is 
cut  asunder.     It  has  a  pale  fawn  or  stone  color.     (Fig.  130.) 
40 
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It  chars  before  the  blowpipe,  and  gradnally  becomes  white  as  the 
carbon  barns  away.  Diluted  nitric  or  hydrocbloiic  acid  disserves  tt 
witbcmt  effervescence. 

Oxalate  W  MJmt  Caknlns.  —  This  is  freqi^ently  met  with  nocom- 
billed  with  others,  bat  more  generally  its  nacleus  is  aric  acid  or  urate 
of  lime.  It  commoaly  has  a  brown,  dark  olive,  or  dirty-purple  color. 
Its  surface  is  irregular  and  somewhat  rough.  It  looks  like  the  fruit 
of  the  mulberry,  and  is  known  as  the  mul^rn/  ctJculus.     (Fig.  131.) 

It  dissolves,  without  effervescence,  in  diluted  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  thus  dissolved,  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  will 
cause  it  to  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  white  precipitate. 


Fusible  Calcnlm.  —  This  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  It  is  the  most  common  of 
all  the  calculi,  except  the  uric  acid.  It  has  an  oval,  irregular  form 
(Fig.  132),  and  is  white,  sofV,  and  friable,  like  chalk.  Sometimes  it  is 
hard. 

It  may  be  known  By  the  readiness  with  which  it  melts  down  before 
the  blowpipe,  without  being  consumed. 

Causes.  —  The  causes  of  the  different  kinds  of  gravel  have  been 
already  explained.  Generally  stones  of  the  bladder  are  formed  in  the 
kidney,  and  descending  through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  out  through  the  water-pipe  by  an  enlarged  pros- 
trate gland.  Remaining  in  the  bladder,  they  soon  get  encrusted  over 
by  other  matters  in  the  urine,  and  grow  by  accretion  ta  be  stones. 

Symptoms. — When  a  stone  in  the  bladder  reaches  a  certain  size, 
especially  if  it  is  rough,  it  always  produces  sufTering.  A  dull,  annoy- 
ing pain  is  felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  The  desire  to  make  water  is 
frequent,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  perineum.  Sometimes 
the  stream  of  urine  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  stone  foiling  on  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  As  the  bladder  becomea  nearly  emptied,  it 
embraces  the  stone,  and  the  patn  is  increased.  Jolting  in  a  carriage 
causes  great  pain.  Mucus  passes  off  with  the  urine,  and  sometimes 
blood.  After  a  time,  the  appetite  fails,  hectic  Bets  in,  albumen  ap- 
pears in  the  urine,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

These  symptoms  being  found  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, no  one  is  authorized  to  pronounce  upon  the  existence  of  stone, 
until  the  stone  has  been  touched  by  a  metalic  sound  introduced  into 
the  bladder. 
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TrttitmeaL  —  The  only  effectual  treatment  is  a  choice  between  two 
operations,— *2i(Aa^ri/y  and  lUhoiomy. 

The  former  consists  in  introducing  an  instrument,  a  kind  of  forceps, 
into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  taking  hold  of  the  stone,  and 
crushing  it  The  preparatory  treatment  consists  in  correcting  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  urine,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  bougies  or 
sounds  to  enlarge  the  water-pipe  for  the  easy  entrance  of  the  crush- 
ing forceps.  The  after  treatment  consists  in  diluent  drinks  to  increase 
the  urine,  injections  of  warm  water  to  wash  out  the  fragments,  with 
hip  baths,  soothing  injections,  and  leeches  or  cupping  upon  the  peri- 
neum. 

Lithotomy  consists  in  making  an  incision  into  the  bladder  through 
the  perineum,  and  taking  out  the  stone  or  stones  whole. 

Dropsy  of  the  Belly. — Ascites. 

This  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly ;  sometimes 
the  fluid  is  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  and  next  to  the  muscles. 

SymptomSt  —  An  enlargement  of  the  belly,  with  a  sense  of  disten- 
sion and  weight,  —  particularly  on  the  side  on  which  the  patient  lies. 
When  the  collection  of  water  is  large,  the  breathing  becomes  short 
and  difficult,  and  the  swelling  is  uniform  over  the  whole  abdomen. 

In  some  instances  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  may  be  distinctly 
heard  when  the  patient  moves  about, — just  as  we  may  hear  the 
water  in  a  half-filled  barrel  when  it  is  roUed  over.  This  sound  of  the 
fluid,  when  heard,  distinguishes  the  complaint  from  pregnancy,  and 
from  the  drum-head  state  of  the  bowels.  This  fluctuation  may  some- 
times be  produced  by  pressing  upon  one  side  of  the  belly  while  the 
patient  is  standing  or  sitting,  and  striking  the  other  side  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand. 

Tn  some  cases,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  dry  skin,  costiveness,  scanty 
urine,  oppression  of  the  chest,  cough,  colic  pains,  and  variable  pulse. 

€aiMes*  —  A  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  abdomen,  —  I  mean  the 
peritoneum.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  scarlet  fever,  fever  and 
ague,  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities, 
and  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  the  shrivelled,  hobnail  condition 
of  the  liver,  —  in  short,  whatever  causes  a  pressure  upon  the  portal 
veins,  and  obstructs  the  venous  blood  returning  from  the  intestines. 

TreatiBeBt.*- The  remedies  for  this  disease  are  mainlv  diuretics 
and  purgatives.  The  bowels  may  sometimes  be  reduced  in  a  few 
days  from  an  enormous  size,  by  medicines  which  excite  the  action  of 
the  kidneys.  Digitalis,  combined  with  acetate  of  potash,  etc  (130), 
forms  an  excellent  preparation.  The  patient  should  have  as  a  con- 
stant drink,  a  strong  infusion  made  from  two  parts  of  hair-cap  moss, 
and  one  each  of  juniper  berries  and  dwarf  elder  bark ;  also  an  infu- 
sion of  queen  of  the  meadow. 

The  purgatives  used  in  this  complaint  are  those  which  produce 
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watery  stools.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  elaterium.  It  will  some- 
times  carry  off  the  water  with  great  rapidity ;  combiaed  with  some 
active  cathartics  (31),  it  will  have  all  its  good  effects  withoat  the 
griping  it  is  apt  to  occasion  alone. 

Cream  of  tartar,  taken  in  large  doses,  every  day,  will  sometimes  do 
well.     Epsom  salts  produces  watery  stools,  and  is  a  good  remedy. 

For  promoting  absorption  of  the  fluid,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
taken  in  from  three  to  ten-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  is  a  valua- 
ble medicine  in  many  cases.  The  compound  infusion  of  parsley  is 
said  to  be  still  better. 

The  skin  must  receive  careful  attention.  The  alkaline  sponge  bath, 
with  friction,  will  increase  the  transpiration  of  fluid  through  that 
organ.  Exercise  does  much  to  keep  up  an  active  circulation,  and  to 
lessen  dropsical  effusions. 

The  strictest  temperance,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  must  be 
observed.  A  light  and  nourishing  diet,  with  water,  tea,  and  the 
diuretics  named  above  for  drinks ;  beyond  these  the  patient  must 
not  go. 

A  kneading  and  shampooing  of  the  bowels  once  a  day  has  an  ex- 
cellent effect ;  it  gives  activity  to  the  circulation  in  obstructed  veins. 
A  bandage  tied  close  around  the  bowels,  and  tightened  as  the  water 
diminishes,  has  an  effect  upon  the  sluggish  vessels  similar  to  that  of 
the  laced  stocking  in  varicose  veins  of  the  legs.  It  lessens  the  liabil- 
ity of  a  return  of  the  complaint 

Dropsy  of  the  Cells.— Oeneral  Dropsy. — Anasarca. 

Just  under  the  skin  is  a  membrane  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  called 
the  cellular  membrane.  When  a  considerable  part,  or  the  whole  of 
these  cells  are  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  we  call  the  complaint  ana^ 
sarca,  or  cell  dropsy.  If,  beside  thif^  there  is  a  collection  of  water  in 
the  large  cavities,  we  give  it  the  name  of  general  dropsy. 

Symptoms. —  The  disease  generally  begins  with  a  swelling  around 
the  ankle  and  leg,  which  is  more  visible  at  night  after  standing  and 
walking,  and  is  less  perceptible  in  the  morning  in  consequence  of  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  night.  To  the  touch  of  another  person, 
dropsical  feet  and  legs  feel  a  little  colder  than  natural;  and  when  hard 
pressed  with  the  finger,  a  pit  will  be  sunk  in  the  flesh,  which  remains 
some  time  before  it  fills  up.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  skin  of  the 
legs  becomes  smooth,  shining,  and  sometimes  even  cracks  open  to  let 
out  the  Water.  The  limbs,  and  indeed  the  whole  person  become  stiff, 
heavy,  and  clumsy. 

As  the  disease  advances,  and  ascends  to  the  belly  and  chest,  there 
is  shortness  of  breath,  a  sense  of  suffocation  on  moving  or  lying 
down,  a  tightness  and  distress  across  the  epigastrium,  thirst,  dryness 
of  skin,  wakefulness,  loss  of  appetite,  scanty  and  deep-colored  urine, 
and  a  slow  fever. 

Causes.  —  General  dropsy  is  caused  by  whatever  weakens  the  gen- 
eral system,  and  by  such  circumstances  as  obstruct  the  circulation  in 


the  veins.     The  most  frequent  causes,  therefore,  are  certain  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  kidneys. 

Eiplanatloil.  —  Modem  physiology  has  demonstrated  that  the  veins 
do  a  certain  part  of  the  work  of  absorption.  The  serous  membranes 
which  line  the  larger  cavities  of  the  body  exhale  watery  fluid  enough, 
and  no  more  than  enough,  to  keep  them  moi»t,  and  cause  the  organs 
within  to  play  smoothly  upon  their  surface.  If  the  fluid  were  not 
taken  away  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  out,  the  cavity,  —  being  a  shut  sac, 
—  would  become  full,  and  we  should  have  dropsy.  It  is  the  oflice  of 
the  veins  to  absorb  this  fluid  and  convey  it  away  in  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  blood. 

This  is  the  method  of  their  doing  it :  The  walls  of  the  veins  are 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  watery  fluids  to  pass  through  them^  either 
in  or  out  When  they  are  comparatively  empty,  or  only  modemtely 
full,  fluids  on  the  outside  pass  tit,  ana  mingle  with  the  contents 
This  is  called  endosmosis.  When  they  are  very  full,  the  watery 
portion  of  the  blood  will  filter  through,  and  pass  out.  This  is  called 
ezosjnosis. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  think  a  little,  he  will  easily  see  that  if  the 
veins  are  barely  full  enough  not  to  allow  any  fluid  to  pa^s  tn,  the 
natural  exhalations  of  the  shut  sacs  would  brmg  on  dropsy ;  but  if 
the  veins  are  so  full  as  to  cause  water  to  flow  oulj  then  the  dropsical 
accumulation  will  be  still  more  rapid. 

Such  being  the  oflice  and  nature  of  the  veins,  the  reader  may 
learn  how  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will  cause  dropsy. 
When  the  right  ventricle  is  so  dilated  and  weakened  that  it  cannot 
send  the  blood  forward  to  the  lungs,  of  course  the  veins  which  bring 
U  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  mil  become  full,  and  greatly  distended, 
Exosmosis  will  then  occur ;  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  will 
begin  to  run  out,  either  into  the  large  cavities,  or  into  the  cells,  and 
dropsy,  ^ither  general  or  local,  will  be  the  result* 

Treatment — This  must  be  governed  very  much  by  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

In  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  heart,  we  may  use  diuretics  and 
such  other  measures  as  are  recommended  for  dropsy  of  the  belly. 
If  the  urine  is  strongly  acid,  depositing  the  brick-dust  sediment, 
the  alkaline  diuretics  will  be  the  best,  as  the  acetate  and  bicarbon- 
ate of  potash  combined,  and  dissolved  in  water.  The  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  is  a  proper  remedy.  If  the  disease 
arise  from  general  debility,  the  following  powder  will  be  useful: 
digitalin,  three  grains ;  cinchonia,  half  a  dram ;  phosphate  of  iron, 
•  half  a  dram ;  and  white  sugar,  one  dram.  Mix,  and  triturate ;  divide 
into  sixteen  powders,  and  give  one,  in  pumpkin-seed  tea,  four  times 
a  day. 
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X  ^  iM  v&eases  to  which  flesh  is  heir^  none  bring  so  mnch 
^  »«  nsftnl  and  physical,  as  those  called  sexual  or  venereaL  To 
^Nkvtdoft^  they  are  the  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  per- 
VbN^Y  bring  him  into  possession  of  the  most  delicate  secrets, 
^x**^N  which  involve  the  peace  of  families  and  neighborhoods, — 
.:v  %ftk.*h  his  honor  as  a  man,  and  his  truth  as  a  physician,  compel 
V  Avk  fast  in  his  own  breast,  and  hold  sacredly  apart  even  from 
■v^u>«^  companions, — secrets  which,  if  revealed,  would  fill  domes- 
■v  otN^^'^*  with  unutterable  bitterness  and  heartburnings,  and  whole 
^..^'VOv^hooda  with  scandal  and  immorality.  These  secrets  are  often 
^  lv>\k^  to  him.  They  are  in  his  breast  like  undigested  food  in  the 
>»^^^H4)l^<— disturbing  the  whole  nature. 

; V  patient,  if  a  man  of  sensibility,  suffers  even  more,  of  course, 
TK\a  his  physician.  In  many  cases,  he  is  a  man  of  virtuous  inten* 
i^Ni^  and  perhaps  of  religious  habits,  who  has  fallen  in  a  moment  of 
l^>i«X|>iation ;  and  he  fears  that  the  effect  of  his  sin  will  spread  itself 
ilinHigh  his  whole  system,  and  extend  to  the  end  of  life;  or,  still 
x^wims  that  having  poisoned  the  fountain  of  his  life,  it  will  go  down 
«i^  a  heritage  of  misery  to  his  offspring ;  or,  what  he  would  deprecate 
«^  almost  equally  calamitous,  that  the  partner  of  his  bosom  may  be* 
ciMUO  the  innocent  partaker  of  his  disease. 

In  this  state  of  apprehension,  he  turns  to  his  physician,  not  merely 
to  keep  his  secret,  but  to  cure  bis  disease.  How  great  a  pity,  that  in 
such  circumstances,  he  does  not  always  fly  immediately  to  an  honor- 
able physician,  instead  of  seeking  the  advice,  as  many  do,  of  those 
niiscrable  quacks,  who  lure  him  to  their  dens  only  to  get  his  money, 
having  no  intention  or  ability  to  cure  his  complaint. 

These  diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  characterized, 
in  part,  by  different  symptoms,  and  generally  held  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent complaints.     The  first  to  come  under  consideration  is 

Pox. — Syphilis. 

This  disease  had  a  very  early  origin.  It  was  known  among  the 
Jews,  as  we  learn  very  clearly  from  the  15th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  upon  this  chapter,  at  least,  makes  it 
apparent     David,  the  king  of  Israel,  has  unconsciously  left  on  record, 
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in  the  XXXVIII  Psalm,  a  most  graphic  description  of  Tertiary 
Syphilis,  experienced  in  his  own  person.  Dr.  Clarke  says:  ^It  is 
most  likely  the  Psalm  was  written  in  reference  to  some  severe  afflic- 
tion that  liavid  had,  after  his  illicit  commerce  with  Bathsheba ;  but 
of  what  nature,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  from  the  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  verses."  The  Psalm  is  dated  not  quite  a  year  after  the  act 
alluded  to,  —  about  the  right  time  for  the  terrible  symptoms  David 
.    describes  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  term  syphilis  is  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  filthy.  There 
is  one  unvarving  sign  of  this  disease,  —  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers,  usually  upon  the  genital  organs.  The  French  call  this  ulcer  a 
chancre.  The  common  name  is  simplv  venereal  sore,  or  ulcer.  A 
pimple  first  appears ;  on  the  summit  ol  this  a  pustule  forms ;  then  the 
rupture  of  the  top  of  this,  brings  to  view  the  ulcer  or  sore.  This  ulcer 
is  shallow,  more  or  less  circular  or  oval  in  form,  bounded  by  a  perpen- 
dicular and  slightly  jagged  border,  and  furnished  with  a  smooth,  yel- 
low base,  moistened  by  an  unhealthy  secretion.  The  skin  around  the 
sore  is  a  little  thickened  and  inflamed.  This  is  a  simple  venereal 
ulcer.     It  generally  lasts  about  five  weeks,  and  then  heals. 

But  it  is  not  always  thus  simple.  It  may  be  an  inflammatory 
chancre,  attended  by  excessive  inflammation.  It  may  be  what  is 
cidled  a  $Unighimg  chancre^  characterized  by  the  perishing  and  falling 
off  of  large  parts  of  flesh.  It  may  be  gangrenous^  or  marked  by  a  ten- 
dency to  mortification.  It  may  be  phagedenic^  or  eating,  —  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rapid  loss  of  substance,  or  eating  away  of  flesh.  Or, 
finally,  it  may  be  indurated,  —  being  noted  for  the  peculiar  hardness 
of  the  base,  and  of  the  flesh  immediately  around  it 

A  venereal  sore  is  the  result  of  impure  connection  with  a  person 
having  the  syphilitic  disease.  The  poisonous  secretion  of  a  sore, 
applied  to  the  skin  of  a  healthy  person,  produces  inoculation,  and  a 
new  sore  upon  the  previously  healthy  person  is  the  result  This 
chancre  appears  in  a  few  days  after  coition,  —  a  certain  time  being 
I  required  for  it  to  produce  its  effect,  as  in  the  application  of  vaccine 
matter  to  the  arm. 

BabOt  —  The  next  symptom  in  the  oitler  of  occurrence,  which  fre- 
quently follows  the  ulcer,  is  the  bubQ.  It  is  named  from  a  Greek 
word  which  means  groin,  —  from  its  usually  appearing  in  that  part 
It  is  a  painful  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glana  in  the  groin,  and  is 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  virus  or  poisonous  matter  from  the 
chancre.  This  gland  is  one  of  the  lymphatics,  a  class  of  vessels  as 
numerous,  all  over  the  system,  as  the  veins  and  arteries.  They  are 
likewise  called  absorbents.  Those  that  originate  from  the  pmvate 
parts,  absorb  the  poison  from  a  venereal  sore,  and  convey  it  to  the 
glands  in  the  groin,  which,  being  poisoned  by  it,  inflame  and  swell. 

The  bubo  generally  appears  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ulcer.  It  is  usuallv  upon  the  same  side  which  the 
chancre  occupies  upon  the  penis.  When  the  bubo  advances  to  sup- 
puration, and  becomes  an  open  sore,  it  is  then  a  glandular  chancre. 

TegetationSt  —  These  are  peculiar  growths  appearing  upon  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  the  skin,  which  resemble  certain  vegetables.  They  are 
found  most  frequently,  in  the  male,  on  the  head  of  the  penis,  and  on 
the  membrane  lining  the  foreskin.  In  the  female,  they  are  found  at 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  vagina  itself. 
They  sometimes  appear  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  ^ 

Primary  Msease. —  Thus  far,  the  diseases  noticed  are  what  are 
called  primary.  If  properly  treated,  and  cured  in  season,  the  consti- 
tution is  not  infected,  and  no  subsequent  troubles  appear.  But  a 
result  so  fortunate  as  this,  is  not  common.  Generally,  the  treatment 
is  either  too  long  delayed,  or  is  too  brief  and  superficial.  The  poison 
is,  in  consequence,  absorbed  into  the  circulation ;  the  whole  constitu- 
tion becomes  infected;  the  fluids  and  solids  are  so  acted  on  and 
altered,  in  fact,  that  a  special  constitution  is  created.  For  this  reason, 
the  affections  of  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  bones,  etc^ 
which  follow,  are  called 

ConstitiitioiiaL  —  These  constitutional  diseases  never  appear  imme- 
diately, as  the  result  of  an  impure  connection,  but  only  after  those 
affections  already  noticed.  The  primary  diseases  are  local ;  the  con- 
stitutional affections  are  general. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes'*  the  eye  in  these  constitutional  com- 
plaints, is  the  color  and  appearance  they  give  the  skin.  It  has  a  rei/- 
dish^  coppery  tinge,  and  a  peculirly  dirty  appearance. 

The  order  in  which  the  several  parts  are  affected,  are,  first,  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes ;  second,  the  hard  substance  surrounding  the 
bones,  called  periosteum^  the  tendons,  and  the  bones  themselves. 
Those  affections  which  appear  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
are  usually  called  secondary^  because  they  are  the  second  to  appear ; 
while  those  affecting  the  bones,  etc,  are  denominated  tertiary^  be- 
cause, in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  they  are  in  the  third  class. 

Eni|itl<nui  of  the  Skin,  and  Ulcers.  —  Of  the  constitutional  erup- 
tions, there  is  a  great  variety, — so  great  that  I  cannot,  in  small  space, 
give  a  minute  description  of  them.  The  breast  and  arms  are  not 
unfrequently  the  first  to  be  affected.  Attending  these  eruptions^  there 
is  little  uneasiness,  and  no  pain ;  though  there  is  sometimes  a  slight 
itching.  The  first  breaking  qpt  is  usually  of  a  copper  color^  some- 
what paler  than  it  subsequently  is.  The  eruption  is  often  in  the 
form  of  blotches,  —  elevated  only  a  very  little  above  the  skin.  They 
are  composed  of  small  pustules,  with  a  little  fluid  in  them,  which 
soon  dries  away,  and  the  whole  mav  be  rubbed  off  like  bran.  This 
may  leave  the  skin  looking  tolerably  sound,  and  inspire  th^  belief 
that  ao  further  mischief  is  to  be  experienced.  No  hope  can  be  more 
delusive.  Parts  afflicted  with  this  complaint^  show  no  tendency  to  heoL 
The  first  crop  of  pimples  is  soon  followed  by  a  second,  which  pro- 
duces a  thicker  crust,  and  yields  a  larger  amount  of  bran.  This 
rubbed  off,  small  ulcers  appear  underneath. 

Tesiciilar  Emptionisu  —  There  is  another  syphilitic  affection  of  the 
skin,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  vesacles,  like  small-pox.  These 
dry  and  leave  a  scab. 
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Scaly  Empttens. — There  is  still  another  affection,  which  is  in  the 
foim  of  scales,  and  one  scale  will  be  piled  upon  another.  It  begina 
with  an  eraption  of  copper-colored  blotches,  which  become  covered 
with  scales ;  these  are  succeeded  by  scabs,  and  when  these  fall  off, 
shallow  ulcers  are  left  with  copper-colored  edges.  (Fig.  133.)  This 
is  a  stubborn  form. 

no.]». 


IL 


Tnkereiihr  Emptions.  —  In  another  variety  of  the  disease,  broad, 
red,  copper-colored  tubercles,  or  hard  elevations  appear,  most  com- 
monly about  the  sides  of  the  nose,  or  on  the  cheeks.  Gradually,  they 
suppurate,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  ulcers,  terminating  in  scars. 
This  is  an  unfavorable  form  of  the  disease,  and  usually  appears  some 
considerable  time  after  the  primary  symptoms,  in  persons  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  shattered.     Plate  V. 

This  rather  belongs  to  the  tertiary  form  of  the  disease;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  patches  of  unhealthy  inflammation  are  apt  to  form 
on  the  tongue,  and  after  a  time^  break,  disclosing  ragged,  orange- 
colored  ulcers.    Plate  VL    Fig.  2. 

Many  other  forms  of  eruption  exist ;  but  in  a  popular  work  like 
this,  it  would  be  useless  to  make  the  nice  distinctions  which  their 
description  would  require. 

Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  secondarv  affections,  are  found 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ana  throat.  These  corres- 
pond, in  number  and  kind,  with  the  afiections  of  the  skin.  They 
affect  the  lips,  the  internal  aides  of  the  cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  tonsils, 
the  pharynx,  the  soft  palate,  the  nasal  cavities,  etc  They  are  terribly 
destructive  in  their  eitects, — formiilg  gaping  ulcers,  and  eating  deeplv 
into  the  parts.  They  often  make  shocking  work  in  the  whole  mouth 
and  throat;  and,  when  attended  iT^dth  considerable  inflammation, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  swallow  anvthing,  or  even  to  open  the 
mouth.  I  have  often  seen  breaches  through  the  palatine  arch  (Plate 
VI,  Fig.  1),  and  even  the  whole  arch  destroyed  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2). 
Persons  have  often  died  from  starvation, — not  being  able  to  swaUow. 
The  ulcers  sometimes  take  hold  of  the  tonsils,  and  ^  dig  them  out  as 
if  it  were  done  with  a  punch.^ 

These  ulcerations  affect  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital 
organs.  In  the  female,  they  often  affect  the  vagina,  and  the  neck  of 
the  womb  (Plate  VII,  Fig.  2) ;  and  thus  mav  exist  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  cause  of  whites,  without  being  suspected  as  such.  They  affect 
also  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fundament  and  the  large  bowel.  They 
sometimes  exist  in  the  ear,  and  more  often  in  the  eye.  This  latter 
affection  passes  under  the  name  of  syphilitic  iritis.    In  Plate  V, 
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the  artist  has  well  repreaenied  this  form  of  constitational  disease  in 
the  eye. 

The  disorder,  having,  by  frightful  nioers,  run  riot  upon  the  dolioate 
structures  of  the  skin  and  raucous  membranes,  advances  boldly  on* 
ward,  attacking  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  the  hard  covering  of  the 
bones,  and  the  solid  bones  themselves.  No  part  of  the  human  firame, 
—  not  even  the  skeleton, -^  can  escape  this  devouring  complaint. 
The  bones  of  the  nose  and  face  are  generally  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
These  perish  slowly,  —  falling  away,  piece  by  piece,  —  the  nose,  in 
the  mean  time,  sinking,  down  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  cheeks. 
From  these  parts,  the  disease  may  spread  to  the  bones  of  the  whole 
system. 

These  affections  of  the  bones,  are  attended  by  pains  of  almost 
every  kind  and  degree.     These  pains  are  sometimes  fixed  in  one 

?>lace ;  at  other  times,  wandering, — the  whole  skeleton  being  painfuL 
n  these  latter  cases,  they  seem  to  the  sufferer  to  reach  the  very  mar- 
row. Sometimes  when  the  pain  is  fixed  in  one  place,  the  feeling  is 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  experienced  if  the  bone  were  being 
bored.    These  pains  are  most  terrible  during  the  night. 

Upon  those  parts  where  the  skin  is  near  the  bone,  as  the  forehead, 
or  shin,  syphilitic  nodes  or  tumors  often  appear,  which  are  hard,  like 
cancerous  tumors.  Beside  the  above,  there  are  the  loss  of  the  hair 
(^alopecia),  blindness,  deafness,  and  various  other  mischiefs,  resulting 
Irom  syphilis  which  need  not  be  described. 

Is  the  Constitiitioiial  Disease  GMnmimicable  f  —  Many  believe,  — 

even  among  those  who  are  eminent  in  the  profession, — that  the  con- 
stitutional forms  of  the  disease  are  not  communicable.  A  few  years 
ago,  indeed,  this  latter  opinion  was  generally  received.  It  is  now 
quite  extensively  doubted,  or  rather,  disbelieved.  Facts  are  con- 
stantly occurring  under  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  physicians,  which 
make  it  very  evident  that  the  constitutional  disease  may  be  commn- 
nicated  from  one  person  to  another. 

The  Disease  Hereditary* —  It  is  no  small  amount  of  suffering,  bodily 
and  mental,  which  the  individuals  endure  who  contract  this  disease. 
But  the  inflictions  visited  .upon  them,  severe  as  they  are,  are  small, 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  ills  entailed  by  it  upon  the  long  line 
of  their  posterity.  Whether  it  be  the  man  or  the  woman  whom  the 
syphilitic  virus  has  inoculated,  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  absorbed,  so  as 
to  affect  the  constitution,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
children,  and  children's  children.  The  divine  law  which  links  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  with  the  sufferings  of  even  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  is  nowhere  more  painfully  illustrated  than  in  the  scourg- 
ing descent,  through  many  generations,  of  this  terrible  disease.  It 
may  be  passed  down  to  posterity  by  either  of  the  parents ;  but  if 
both  be  diseased,  its  transmission  will  be  the  more  certain.  If  the 
mother  be  infected,  she  will  infect  the  child  while  carrying  it  If 
the  father's  constitution  be  poisoned,  the  child  will  receive  the  infec- 
tion from  him,  through  the  semen,  and  will  be  likely,  while  in  the 
womb,  to  infect  the  mother.     I  recollect  but  one  author  of  note 


(Ramsbotham)  who  has  mentioned  this  mode  of  infection.    I  have 
myself  seen  two  eases  of  it. 

This  constitutional  disease,  whether  it  exilit  in  the  mother,  or  be 
comrannicated  to  the  child,  and  thence  to  her,  by  an  infected  father, 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion.  Throughout  nature,  blight  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  diseased  parentagie.  Mature  fruit  is  seldom  obtained  from 
infected  seed. 

Is  flie  CoDStttatloiial  Disease  Cnrakkf  —  No  question  connected 
with  the  complaint  possesses  a  greater  interest  than'  this.  None  is 
pressed  more  earnestly  upon  the  physician.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
disease  is  curable.  Its  outward  manifestation  may  be  wholly  re- 
pressed* The  health  of  the  person  suffering  from  it  may  be  restored, 
and  become,  in  an  important  sense,  good.  But  this  cure  is  never 
brought  about  by  nature  ;  it  may  be^  ami  is  often  effected  by  medicine. 
I  have  never  failed  to  effect  such  a  cure  in  any  case  which  has  come 
under  my  treatment  Such  results  may  properly,  in  general  terms, 
be  called  cures. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  cure  never  occurs.  It  is  a  well- 
attested  fact,  that  a  system  once  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  poison, 
is  never  completely  purged  of  it.  It  may  be  shorn  of  all  its  active 
malignancies;  but  it  has  too  intimately  permeated  the  tissues  and 
solid  bones,  to  be  wholly  expelled.  Pursue  it  as  we  will  with  the 
remedial  forces  of  our  art,  it  still  takes  refuge  in  the  most  subtle  pro- 
cesses of  animal  life, — still  infects  the  currents  of  being,  and  finds 
expression  in  the  scrofula,  in  the  lupus,  and  in  the  scaly  affections  of 
other  generations.  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  great  authority  in  skin 
diseases,  says :  '^  I  feel  convinced  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  diseases  which  pass  under  the  name  of  scrofula,  are  the  produce 
of  the  syphilitic  poison, — are,  in  fact,  not  scrofulous,  but  syphilitic'^ 
Astruc  thought  the  same,  and  suggested,  what  is  doubtiess  true,  that 
the  transmission  of  syphilis  must  occur  through  several  generations 
before  it  becomes  scrofula.  Bierchn,  Camper,  Stoll,  Portal,  Hufeland, 
and  Alibert,  have  all  aidvocated  the  same  opinion. 

This  is  doubtless  right,  though  there  are  many  authorities  on  the 
other  side.  He  must  be  a  poor  observer  who  cannot  discover  a  prob- 
able filial  relationship  of  scrofula  to  syphilis. 

A  variety  of  facts,  admitted  by  the  whole  profession,  go  far  towards 
demonstrating  this  relationship.  Scrofula  is  always  hereditary.  It 
is  a  disease  of  the  parent,  imparted  to  the  offspring.  But  there  is 
scarcely  any  disease  so  certainly  sent  down  to  posterity  as  syphilis. 

Scrofula  is  like  syphilis  in  many  of  its  characteristics.  It  is  like  it 
in  its  power  of  propagating  itself  from  parent  to  child.  It  is  like  it  in 
affecting  nearlv  all  the  children  of  diseased  parents.  It  is  like  it  in 
the  variety  of  the  structures  it  attacks,  —  affecting  the  skin,  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  bones,  etc  Like  syphilis  it  produces  hard 
tumors,  ulcers  of  the  skin,  abscesses,  and  decaying  of  the  bones. 
And  finaUy,  the  great  remedy  for  tertiary  syphilis,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, is  likewise  the  great  remedy  for  scrofula ;  and,  indeed,  almost 
every  remedy  which  acts  favorably  upon  one,  is  found  useful  for  the 
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other.     This  ooold  hardly  occur  were  not  the  diseases  identical  in 
nature. 

We  can  scarcely  be  "surprised  that  a  disease  so  widely  diffused  as 
scrofula  should  be  the  proauct  of  syphilis,  when  we  reflect  how  fright* 
fully  prevalent  were  the  causes  of  this  latter  affection  during  the 
earlier  and  the  middle  ages  of  the  world. 

To  pass  over  the  records  of  earlier  timesi  with  mere^f  mentioning 
Abraham,  and  Lot,  and  Jacob,  and  Reuben,  and  Samson^  and 
David,  and  Solomon,  and  numerous  females,  of  whom  some  singular 
things  are  written  in  the  elder  scriptures,  and  omitting  aU  mention 
of  the  incredible  and  almost  universal  debauchery  and  prostitution 
of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Persia,  and  Media,  and  Eg^pt,  I  may 
say  that  Europe^  in  the  middle  agei^  was  xoeU-mgh  converted  into  a 
vast  broikeL 

Foremost  in  the  race  df  profligacy,  were  the  priests,  bishops,  kings, 
and  emperors.  The  licentiousness  of  Childeric  knew  no  bounds.  He 
carried  ofi*  and  violated  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  vassals,  with- 
out regard  to  any  right,  human  or  divine.  His  successors  were  gen- 
erally a  race  of  lecherous  men,  who  spread  debauchery  on  every  hand. 
The  French  monarchs,  from  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  were  a  race  of 
debauchees.  Their  courts  were  national  brothels,  in  which  the  finest 
women  in  the  land  were  trained  in  the  arts  of  seduction  and  lust 
Francis  L,  in  1515,  endeavored  to  invest  prostitution  with  elegance 
and  chivalry,  and  even  to  ennoble  it,  by  abandoning  the  public 
woqien  of  the  palace  to  his  subaltern  ofiicers,  and  substituting  for 
them,  ladies  oT  noble  blood.  In  this  movement,  the  nobles  anct  the 
clergy  gave  the  king  their  support  The  right  of  sleeping  with  their 
female  vassals  the  first  night  after  marriage  was  religiously  insisted 
on  by  bishops  and  abbes,  as  high  barons,  and  exercised  as  their  privi- 
lege. The  inferior  clergy  were  content  to  haunt  the  taverns  and 
stews,  and  the  monks  paid  their  pimps  with  the  wealth  of  the  church. 
The  grand  vicar,  in  some  dioceses,  sold  indulgences  to  commit  adul- 
tery lor  a  year ;  in  others,  a  cask  of  wine  paid  for  the  right  of  forni- 
cation for  a  lifetime. 

Brantome  justifies  Francis  in  his  selection  of  girls  of  noble  blood, 
on  the  ground  that  ^thev  could  not  communicate  the  venereal  dis- 
ease to  the  noblemen  of  the  courts,  like  the  common  prostitutes." 
But  the  king,  who  was  previously  diseased,  infected  them ;  and  these 
noble  women,  so  called,  passing  from  the  arms  of  the  prince  to  those 
of  the  courtiers,  presented  to  them  the  fatal  infection  received  froni 
the  king. 

The  way  in  which  Francis  himself  was  infected,  illustrates,  in  a 
most  shocking  manner,  the  morals  of  the  times.  His  illicit  loves  with 
the  Belle  Ferroni^e,  were  not  concealed  from  her  husband,  who, 
though  obliged,  outwardly,  to  regard  the  dalliance  of  his  wife  with 
the  monarch  as  an  honor,  was  inwardly  indignant,  and  determined 
to  become  infected  himself,  and  thus  disease  his  wife,  and  revenge 
himself  upon  the  king.  This  plan  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  moiuc, 
who  had  another  motive,  namely,  that  of  punishing  Francis  for  his 
liberality  to  the  Lutherans.    "How/'  saia  the  husband,  when  the 


suggestion  was  made,  ^  shall  I  give  this  disease  to  my  wife,  when  we 
are  both  soand  ?^  "  Go  visit  an  infected  girl,''  said  the  monk,  *'  and  to 
render  the  matter  certain,  as  I  am  infected,  I  will  see  your  unfaithful 
wife."  The  result  was  such  as  the  husband  desired ;  and  in  1547, 
Francis  I.,  the  gay  and  cbivaliic  monarch,  perished  of  the  most  foul 
and  loathsome  of  all  diseases. 

Debauchery  did  not  die  with  him..  It  was  cherished  by  his  succes- 
•or^  Charles  IX.,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  his  grand- 
son, Henry  III.  The  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Loiiis  XIV., 
the  Regency,  and.of  Liouis  XV.,  were  stained  by  the  same  licentious- 
ness and  disregard  of  public  decency,  until  the  whirlwind  of  the  revo- 
lution came  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere. 

The  reader  will  now,  I  think,  be  in  no  mood  io  wonder  that  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  royal  progeny,  .whether 
the  dishonored  occupants  of  thrones,  or  the  inore  private  recipients 
of  the  public  bounty,  are  a  scrofulous  and  degenerating  race.  Nor 
need  it  be  much  wondered  at,  thai>  so  large  a  portion  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  have  more  or  less  scrofula  in  their  frames.  Happy 
are  those  who  can  find  no  trace  of  this  complaint  in  their  constitu- 
tion! .They  should  rise  up  and  call  their  virtuous  progenitors  blessed. 
They  should  especially  thank  God  that  they  have  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  a  race  more  noble  and  kingly  in  the,eyes  of  Heaven  than  all 
the  royal  lines  of  all  Europe. 

Treatment  of  SfypIitlUk  -—  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  first 
thing. which  requires  attention  is  the  pimple,  pustule,  or  sore.  This 
mufit  be  instantly  touched  with  caustia  There  should  be  no  delay, 
for  if  the  sore  be  not  syphilitic,  the  caustic  will  do  no  harm ;  and  if 
it  be,  the  most  terrible  results  may  be  averted.  The  general  belief  is 
that  poison  remains  in  the  sore  for  a  time  before  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  constitution.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  destroyed 
before  the  absorption  takes  place. 

The  caustics  used  are  nitrate  of  silver  (stick  nitrate^,  nitric  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc,  potassa  with  lime,  caustic  potassa,  ana  the  painless 
eaustic 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  much  used,  but  the  best  surgeons  now  re- 
gard it  as  useless.  It  does  not  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison. 
The  caustic  potassa,  the  potassa  with  lime,  and  the  painless  caustic, 
are  the  sure  remedies,  —  that  is,  if  applied  in  seaeAB.  But  they  must 
be  employed  with  caution.  It  will  not  do  to  trusHhem  in  bungling 
hands.  A  little  vinegar  and  water  must  be  immediately  used  to  neu- 
tralize the  caustic  whei>  it  has.  accomplished  what  we  desire.  After 
the  sore  is  cauterii:ed,  a  piece  of  lint,^  dipped  in  a  solution  of  watery 
extract  of  opium,  one  dram  to  four  ounces,  should  be  laid  on  it ;  and 
the  organ  inveloped  in  another  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  tepid  water, 
and  covered  in  oiled  silk.  The  patient  should  remain  at  rest  as  much 
as  possible, — keepins^  the  penis  elevated,  and  repeating  the  opium 
dressing  to  the  wound,  and  the  water  dressing  to  tUb  whole  organ, 
night  and  mominfi^.  In  addition,  the  patient  should  take  two  pills 
(Id)  to  be  followed,  night  and  morning,  for  three  or  four  days,  with 


a  tablespoonful  of  (20).  In  some  cases,  a  piece  of  lint,  wet  with  the 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  diluted  and  kept  upon  the  chancre,  will 
cause  it  to  heal  kindly,  and  with  safety  to  the  patient 

If  this  treatment  be  adopted  early  and  properly^  the  patient  is  cured, 
and  nothing  further  is  needed.  But  time  is  generally  lost  The  poi- 
son is  absorbed  before  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  physician ;  and  the 
question  then  is,  how  it  is  to  be  driven  out 

To  accomplish  this,  the  diet  should  be  regular  and  unstimulating ; 
alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  should  be  forbidden ;  the  mind  should 
be  kept  at  rest ;  a  cold  or  tepid  bath  should  be  taken  daily ;  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  should  be  kept  properly  regulated. 
These  things  will  put  all  the  expelling  agencies  in  proper  condition 
for  work ;  and  no  single  medicine  will  put  them  all  into  action  Uke 
mercunr.  For  this  reason,  no  other  single  drug  has  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  curing  pox  so  wide  as  this. 

But  it  must  be  used  with  judgment  No  remedy  is  more  safe,  if 
judiciously  employed,  or  more  destructive,  if  abused.  The  profuse 
and  ill-considered  way  in  which  it  was  used  in  former  times,  raised  a 
prejudice  against  it,  which  is  unreasonably  cherished  at  the  present 
day.  Abuse  made  mercury  a  curse;  judicious  use  makes  it  a  blessing, 
—  at  least  in  this  disease. 

The  blue  pill  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  it  (146),  combined  with 
extract  of  henbane.  One  pill  at  night  is  the  usual  amount  to  be 
taken.  Some  prefer  the  mercury  with  chalk  (149) ;  others,  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  (150) ;  others,  the  proto-iodide  of  mercury  (136).  Some 
one  of  these  should  be  given  about  five  days,  in  the  doses  named 
under  the  recipes,  —  being  careful  not  to  produce  salivation.  After 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  we  can  generally  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
dose.  Should  salivation  be  accidentally  induced,  it  should  be  arrested 
by  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (205),  one  part  to  twelve  of  water. 
The  mercurial  treatment  should  continue  for  a  week  after  the  sore 
has  disappeared ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  indurated  sore,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  hardness. 

Water  should  be  taken  fr^ly,  and  various  diluent  drinks.  They 
wash  the  poison  out  through  the  millions  of  avenues,  called  pores, 
just  as  we  wash  filth  out  of  cities  by  pouring  water  into  the  sewers. 

Recently,  Bicord,  the  great  French  authority  on  this  subject,  has 
introduced  a  new  treatment  of  syphilis  by  iron.  One  part  of  the 
potassio-tartrate  <Aifon  is  dissolved  in  six  parts  of  water,  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  are  given  three  times  a  day.  The  same  solution  is  ap- 
plied to  the  external  sore  or  chancre.  Kicord  says  that  no  secondary 
symptoms  have  been  known  to  occur  after  this  treatment  The  Lon- 
don Lancet  sanctions  this  treatment  as  being  capable  of  doing  all 
that  Ricord  claims.  Should  its  success  prove  equally  great  in  this 
country,  it  will  take  rank  among  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  profession. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  in  a  future  edition  of  this  book,  a  full  trial  of 
the  remedy  on  piis  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  permit  me  to  record  such 
success. 

I  should  mention  that  there  are  those  who  claim  to  cure  the  disease 
with  other  remedies,  without  mercury,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  be 
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dogmatical,  and  say  it  cannot  be  done.  For  this  purpose,  perhaps  as 
good  a  recipe  as  has  been  proposed,  is  the  compound  syrup  of  stillin- 
gia,  tincture  of  poke  root,  tincture  of  sheep  laurel,  each  four  ounces, 
mixed ;  of  which,  from  a  teaspoonful  to  half  a  tablesjwonful  is  to  taken 
three  times  a  day.  I  think  well  of  this  remedy,  especially  if  it  be  in 
connection  with  a  unall  amount  of  mercury. 

The  BabO)  if  not  attended  with  pain,  may  be  treated  with  compres- 
sion ;  by  a  piece  of  plaster  of  ammoniac  with  mercury ;  or  by  touch- 
ing it  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Should  there  be  inflammation,  and  the 
formation  of  matter  be  inevitable,  the  bubo  should  be  opened  by 
touching  it  with  the  caustic  potassa ;  and  the  resulting  sore  must  be 
treated  with  the  solution  of  opium  and  water  dressing.  Should  the 
sore  need  stimulating,  it  may  be  touched  lightly  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

ErnptiMS  upon  the  SUiu-^In  treating  the  disease  after  it  appears 
upon  the  skki,  etc,  we  shall  derive  great  advantage  from  the  use  of 
either  the  Varm  or  the  vapor  bath  once  a  day.  With  this,  if  the  case 
be  not  v^^Id,  wemair  employ  (148)  or  (150) ;  but  if  the  disease  be 
an  ol^  one,  showing  itself  in  the  throat,  or  attacking  the  bones  of  the 
face,  we,rmist>  give  ipdide  of  pota$sium  (138),  combined  with  com- 
pound deQoction  of  sarsaparilla.  This  is  the  great  remedy  for  tertiary 
syphilis ;  but  when  the  case  is^bstinate,  it  may  sometimes  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  corrosive  sublimate  (139)  be  substituted  for  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  older  the  disease  grows»  and  the  more 
chronic  its  character,  the  noore  does  mercury  lose  its  control  of  it 
In  the  first  attack,  the  blue  pill  is  the  best ;  in  the  second,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  iodide  or  the  biniodide  of  mercury ;  in  the  third,  the 
corrosive  sublimate ;  in  the  attacks,  subsequent  to  this,  particularly  in 
the  tertiary  form  of  the  disease,  the  iodide  of  potassium.  When  the 
throat  and  nose  are  so  ulcerated  as  to  make  a  case  absolutely  terrible 
to  contemplate,  it  ia  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  the  recovery  will 
often  tsike  place. under  the  influence  of  this  latter  remedy. 
"'  For  syphilitic  iritis,  apply  frictions  twice  a  day  on  the  eyelids  and 
eyrf>rows  with  ointment  (172)  (173) ;  and  administer  internally  two 
pills  of  (136),  daily. 


Case  I.  —  Mr. 


-,  aged  sixty,  was  sent  to  me  by  his  physician. 
He  had  deep  and  extensive  ulcers  in  the 


from  the  State  of 

upper  cavity  of  the  throat,  extending  to  the  tonsils,  and  to  the  arch 
of  the  palate.  Swallowing  had  become  very  difficult,  and  much  fear 
was  felt  both  by  the  patient  and  by  his  physician,  that  death  would 
follow  at  no  distant  daV)  from  absolute  inability  to  swallow  at  alL 
The  ulcers  had  the  peculiar  yellow  color  which  so  clearly  marks  these 
sores.  I  informed  him  that  his  disease  was  tertiary  syphilis.  He 
said  he  had  once  had  the  disease,  many  years  before,  but  had  sup- 
posed himself  cured.  The  letter  brought  me  from  );iis  physician,  a 
most  respectable  man,  showed  that  he  also  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  complaint  This  case  is  well  represented  by  Plate 
VL,  Fig.  1. 
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I  pot  this  patient  upon  a  preparation  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
several  other  articles,  which  I  keep  on  hand,  and  syringed  his  throat 
once  a  day,  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  (226), 
and  in  one  week,  he  swallowed  his  food  easily.  In  three  weeks,  he 
went  home,  his  throat  was  nearly  well,  and  his  bodily  health,  which 
had  been  much  shattered,  restored.  His  physician,  much  astonished 
at  his  altered  condition,  wrote  immediately  to  know  what  I  had  done 
for  him.  This  patient^  though  in  humUe  circumstances,  has  ever 
since,  sent  me  an  annual  present,  which,  though  not  of  jneat  value,  is 
highly  prized  by  me  as  evincing  a  gratitude  not  forgetral  of  peculiar 
benefits. 

Caw  IL — In  the  summer  of  1856,  a  gentleman  of  distinction  came 
to  me  from  a  distant  state ;  and,  being  so  much  reduced  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  reach  Boston,  he  brought  his  iiaimily 
physician  with  him  to  render  him  assistance  on  the  journey  in  case 
of  possible  emergency. 

His  voice  was  reduced  very  nearly  to  a  whisper.  I  found  a  breach 
through  the  palatine  arch,  and  considerable  ulceration  in  the  back  of 
the  pharynx,  though  not  as  much  as  is  represented  in  Platb  VL, 
Fig.  1.  He  was  harassed  with  a  cough,  and  his  flesh  and  strength 
were  so  far  reduced  that  his  high  officisd  duties  had  been  for  some 
time  laid  aside.  He  was  supposed  by  his  friends  to  be  verging  tow- 
ards the  last  stages  of  consumption ;  and  their  consent  was  gained 
for  his  journeying  to  Boston,  only  because,  as  they  supposed,  no  hope 
opened  to  him  in  any  other  direction. 

Mv  pronouncing  it  a  case  of  tertiary  syphilis  surprised  the  very 
excellent  physician  who  came  with  him,  and  who  failed  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  only  because  he  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  cases  of  the  kind.  The  disease  was  of  eighteen  years  stand- 
ing,—  t^ing  the  lingering  constitutional  result  of  a  case  oigonorrluDa 
(and  I  have  seen  several  such  results  of  gonorrhoea,  whatever  Ricord 
may  say  to  the  contrary),  contracted  in  a  single  lapse  from  virtue  in 
early  manhood. 

The  treatment  was  almost  identical  with  that  in  Case  L,  except 
that  tonics,  —  particularly  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  —  were 
required  to  brine  up  the  strength.  The  iodide  of  potassium  showed 
its  usual  specific  power,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  send  the  patient 
home  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health. 


Case  in.  —  One  of  the  worst  cases  I  have  ever  treated  was  pre- 
sented in  the  person  of  Mr. ^  who  came  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  consult  me  in  reference  to  a  badly  ulcerated  throat,  for  which 
all  tried  remedies  had  proved  useless.  The  first  glance  at  the  throat, 
showed  the  ulceration  to  be  syphilitic  The  uvula  and  the  entire 
palatine  arch  were  gone ;  the  ulceration  had  gone  deep  into  the  phar- 
ynx. These  two  circumstances  made  swallowing  extremely  difficult ; 
indeed,  nothing  could  bo*  swallowed,  except  the  most  bland  liquids, 
and  death  by  starvation  was  near  at  hand. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost     I  put  the  patient  upon  large  doees  of 
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iodide  of  potassium,  with  compound  infusion  of  gentian  and  fluid 
extract  of  sarsaparilla,  and  showered  the  throat  every  other  day  with 
a  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  (226),  and  in  ten  days, 
tender  beef  steak  was  chewed  and  swallpwed  with  comfort 

This  patient  stayed  in  Boston  six  weeks,  and  went  home  with  ten 
pounds  more  flesh  than  he  brought  with  him ;  and  by  using  the  above 
remedies  six  months,  has  rec^ained  excellent  health.  Jtlate  VL, 
Fig.  2,  is  a  representation  of  l£is  throat  as  it  appeared  when  it  came 
under  treatment. 

Fortunately,  these  cases,  terribly  destructive  as  they  are,  aze  almost 
always  curable,  if  properly  managed. 

Clap. — Ganorrhaa. — Blenarrhoffia. 

Thb  reader  is  aware  that  the  nose,  mouth,  and  lungs,  are  lined  with 
a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  from  various 
causes.  This  inflammation  we  call  a  cold  or  catarrh.  During  its 
continuance,  mucus,  and  other  matters  of  different  color  and  degrees 
of  consistency,  are  more  or  less  freely  discharged. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  private  parts  of  both  sexes,  is  just 
like  that  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  subject  to  similar  inflamma- 
tions and  discharges.  But  these  inflammations  of  the  privdte  parts, 
instead  of  being  produced  by  chanses  of  weather,  etc.,  generally  result 
from  the  application  of  the  specific  poison  of  gonorrhoea.  When  a 
woman  abandons  herself  to  unlimited  intercourse  with  different  men, 
the  private  pcurts  become  stimulated  to  so  unnatural  an  extent,  that 
the  secretions  of  the  parts,  which  are  largely  au^ented,  at  length 
become  altered  in  their  nature,  acrid,  and  finally  poisonous, — so  acrid 
and  poisonous  that  they  caus^  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  when 
applied  to  the  male  organ,  in  the  sexual  act,  they  poison  and  inflame 
that 

This  is  the  shortest  and  plainest  explanation  I  can  ffive  of  dap. 
From  this  explanation,  one  may  learn  why  a  man  wiU  sometimes 
take  a  disease  from  a  woman  who  has  never  had  any  evidences  of 
being  diseased  herselfl  If  she  have  indulged  her  sexual  propensities 
unreasonably,  though  not  enough  to  produce  inflammation  upon 
herself,  her  secretions  may  yet  have  become  acrid  enough  to  poison 
one  whose  organs  are  delicate  and  sensitive.  And  more  than  this. 
The  secretions  of  a  female  may  become  acrid  and  poisonous  from 
other  causes  than  excessive  venery.  The  discharges  in  bad  cases  of 
whites  will  sometimes  irritate  and  mflame  the  male  organ,  and  induce 
a  disease  which  has  every  appearance  of  gonorrhoea.  A  husband,  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  sometimes  submits  a  case  of  this  sort  to  the 
physician's  inspection,  and  lays  upon  him  the  delicate  and  responsible 
duty  of  deciding  whether  the  wife  has  been  unfaithful  No  act  in  a 
whole  professional  life  can  be  more  momentous  than  a  decision  of 
this  soit.  If  a  man  be  well  skilled  in  his  art,  he  may  give  an  answer 
in  such  case,  which  shall  dispel  the  most  terrible  apprehensions,  and 
save  the  peace  of  a  loving  family. 

The  poison  when  applied  by  a  diseased  person  to  the  male  or 
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female  organs,  requires  a  certain  time  to  produce  its  peculiar  effect, — 
genemily  from  three  to  eight  days.* 

Symiitoiiuk  —  The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  uneasiness  in  the 
end  of  the  penis,  aocompanfed,  generallvi  with  a  little  redness,  and 
difficulty  in  passing  water.  The  color  of  the  first  discbarge  may  be 
white  or  straw-colored.  There  is  tenderness  where  the  parts  are  red. 
Scalding  in  passing  water  is  sometimeSf  not  always,  present  at  first. 

This  is  the  beginning,  or  first  stage  of  clap.  Now  is  the  time  to 
cure  it  easily.  %ut,  unfortunately,  the  physician  seldom  sees  a  case 
in  this  early  stage.  Before  he  is  allowed  to  inspect  it,  the  second 
stage  has  generaUy  appeared,  which  is  known  by  violent  scalding 
when  wat«r  is  passed,  by  chordee,  or  painful  erections  of  the  penis, 
and  by  an  increased  discharge  of  greenish  matter  often  tinged  with 
blood,  and  coming  from  much  farther  down  the  urethra,  or  water- 
passage.  The  matter  sometimes  comes  from  as  far  down  as  opposite 
the  scrotum,  or  bag  which  holds  the  testicles.  There  is  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  loins  and  back.  The  whole  body  of  the  penis  may  be- 
come affected,  and  abscesses  form. 

A  third  and  more  terrible  stage  of  the  disease  begins  when  the  in- 
flammation has  reached  the  lowest  part  of  the  water-passage,  just 
where  it  enters  the  bladder.  Arouna  this  part  of  the  passage,  and 
lying  upon  the  bladder,  is  a  gland  in  size  and  shape  like  the  largest 
chestnut.  It  is  called  the  prostate  gland.  On  either  side  of  it,  Ue  the 
receptacles  of  the  semen,  each  of  which  sends  its  duct  into  the  water- 
passage.  When  the  inflammation  extends  through  this  gland,  it  irri- 
tates the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  causes  a  distressing  desire  to  pass 
water ;  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  larger  bowel,  it  sends  its  irrita- 
tion thither  likewise,  and  impels  a  terrible  effort  to  evacuate  the 
the  bowels,  called  tenesmus.  It  is  the  same  awful  feeling  experienced 
in  dysentery.  Few  things  can  be  more  terrible  than  these  two  dis- 
tressing feelings  conjoined,  —  the  desire  to  pass  water  and  to  empty 
the  bowels.  Kacked  with  terrible  pains,  and  awful  tenesmic  ais- 
tresses,  and  often  with  painful  erections,  the  patient  passes  back  and 
forth  between  the  bed  and  stool,  —  often  vowing,  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  that  if  he  can  but  recover  from  this,  he  will  never  be  caught 
again.  The  enlargement  of  this  prostate  gland  may  become  chronic 
and  permanent,  and  be  the  afBiction  of  a  man's  life. 

Stricture*  —  One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  persistent  conse- 
quences of  gonorrhcea  is  a  partial  closing  up  of  the  water*pipe,  at- 
tended generally  by  quite  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
water.  It  is  called  strictvre.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
this  passage,  being  long  inflamed,  becomes  thickened  and  less  pliable 
or  elastic.  The  tissues  which  lie  underneath  this  membrane,  also  ^ 
become  swollen  and  hardened,  and,  pressing  upon  the  water-passage, 
lessen  it  still  further, ->— making  the  stricture  more  difficult  of  cure. 

In  stricture,  the  stream  of  urine  is  altered  in  size,  length,  and  force. 
Its  course  is  changed,  when  the  stricture  is  lateral.  The  stream  is 
often  flattened,  like  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife,  or  twisted  like  a  gimlet, 
or  forked, — one  stream  reaching  beyond  the  other.     In  consequence 
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of  obstmction,  the  bladder  is  not  entirely  emptied,  and  the  desire  to 
urinate  immediately  returns,  and  is  very  urgent 

Gleet  —  Another  very  troublesome  result  of  gonorrhoBa  is  g'leetj  — 
a  thin,  colorless  dischai^  which  persists,  in  a  chronic  form,  after^all 
active  inflammation  has  subsided.     It  is  very  annoying,  and  very  ob- 
stinate.   It  is  often  dependent  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  mucous  ' 
membrane  occasioned  by  stricture. 

OrchltiSt — Another  very  severe  result  of  clap  is  swelling  of  the 
testicles,  called  orchitis,  it  begins  frequently  with  chills  and  fever, 
with  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  scrotum,  and  pains  in  the  loins.  The 
swelling  rapidly  increases,  and  reaches  its  height  in  from  three  to  five 
days. 

Beside  the  above,  there  are  still  other  mischiefs,  which  follow  this 
disease,. such  as  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland,  already  described, 
of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  kidneys. 

In  the  female,  sonorrhceal  inflammation  affects  the  external  geni- 
tals called  the  vulva,  the  water-pipe,  the  vagina,  and  the  neck  of  the 
womb. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  gonorrhcea  ever  pro- 
duces secondary  or  constitutional  symptoms.  Ricord,  the  great 
French  authority  on  this  subject,  af&rms,  and  with  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  followers,  including  most  of  the  profession  in  this  country, 
that  constitutional  symptoms  never  follow  clap ;  that  they  never  re- 
sult from  anything  but  a  syphilitic  ulcer.  Vidal,  a  French  authority, 
safer,  in  my  judgment,  than  Ricord,  though  not  as  renowned,  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that  secondary  and  tertiarv  complaints  do  follow  viru- 
lent gonorrhoea.  Wilson,  the  highest  £!nglish  authority,  and  many 
others,  agree  with  him.  Unprejudiced  observers  feel  well  convinced 
that  this  latter  opinion  is  right.  I  have  myself  seen  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  which  were 
preceded  by  gonorrhoea,  and  nothing  more.  Cas£  L  was  of  this 
kind. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  there  are  two  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted  with  success.  The 
first,  which  has  many  advocates,  is  the  local  treatment  An  injection, 
with  a  glass  syringe,  is  immediately  made,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  of  the  strength  of  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  It 
should  be  retained  from  one  to  five  minutes,  by  pressing  the  head  of 
the  penis  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  If  done  before  the  third 
day,  this  will  generally  cure  the  disease. 

The  physician  should  have  entire  control  of  the  patient,  and  com- 
pel him,  if  possible,  to  keep  his  room,  and  live  for  a  few  days  on 
crackers  and  water,  or  something  equally  simple.  All  meats  and 
stimulating  dnnks  are  to  be  excluded. 

The  other  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  commonly 
adopted,  is  more  general  in  its  nature.  It  embraces  the  use  of  warm 
baths,  warm  sweating  drinks,  and  vest  It  the  patient  is  fiill  of  blood, 
and  strong,  from  five  to  fifteen  leeches  are  applied  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  fundament     These  things,  with  a  low  diet. 
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will  frequently  reduce  the  disease  ia  a  few  days*  If  the  discharged 
should  continuei  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  above,  then  cof>aiba  and 
cubebs  (272)  are  to  be  used.  Several  articles  are  added  in  the  above 
prescription,  to  make  the  copaiba  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  This 
preparation  can  be  taken  by  most  persons,  and  generally  produces 
very  gratifying  results.  Vidal  strongly  recommends  an  ekctuaiy,  of 
thick  paste  (273),  of  which  a  piece  twice  as  large  as  a  nutm^  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  prescriptions  which  contain 
copaiba  and  cubebs  are  numerous ;  but  the  above  two  are  as  good  as 
a  hundred.  With  these  articles,  the  baths,  the  leeches,  and  the  repose, 
are  to  be  united. 

Vidal  says  he  never'  resorts  to  injections  first,  but  emplojrs  the  anti* 
inflammatory  course  first  If  that  fail,  then  he  uses  the  injection 
(207),  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  if  he  employs  the  nitrate  of 
silver  at  all,  it  is  only  as  an  astringent  (208).  Irescription  (304)  is  a 
valuable  injection. 

When  the  second  stage  sets  in,  and  the  symptoms  become  more 
violent,  injections  must  not  be  used.  For  the  very  severe  scalding  in 
passing  water,  which  is  now  felt,  take  thirty  drops  of  a  solution  of 

f^tassa  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  water,  twice  or  three  times^a  day. 
Arsons  of  full  habit,  may  be  benefited  by  dissolving  a  grain  or  two 
of  tartar  emetic  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  taking  to  the  extent  of- 
produoing  a  little  nausea.  Relief  is  occasionally  obtained  by  holding 
the  penis  for  some  time  in  warm  water. 

For  the  painful  chordee,  or  erections,  caniphor  and  opium  (120)  are 
required, — from  one  to  three  pills  a  day.  Thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  when  the  patient  retires.  Cold  applications  to  the  gen* 
ital  organs,  or  walking  barefooted  upon  the  cold  floor,  will  frequently 
give  relief.  When  other  things  fail,  three  pills  a  day  may  be  taken 
of  extract  of  hyoscyamns,  containing  from  one  to  four  grains  each. 
The  quantity  of  drinks  must  be  diminished,  and  cold  lotions  must  be 
applied  to  the  penis  oii  going  to  bed,  —  the  patient  covering  himself 
lightly. 

Gleet  is  generally  very  obstinate,  and  often  requires  a  very  pro* 
tracted  treatment  If  tnere  be  any  tenderness  along  the  under  side 
of  the  penis,  it  is  well  to  apply  three  or  four  leeches.  Occasionally 
recipe  (272)  will  have  an  excellent  effect  But  gleet  is  an  unhealthy 
action,  sustained  by  habit,  and  may  often  be  cured  by  simply  exciting 
a  new  action  which  shall  break  the  old  habit  It  is  always  well, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  injections.  Surar  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  stitic 
(207)  answer  a  good  purpose ;  or  sumhate  of  zinc  and  tannin  (209) 
may  be  tried.  Chloride  of  zinc  (210)  does  well  in  some  obstinate 
cases. 

But  gleet  is  often  dependent  on  stiictwrey  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
we  must  learn  the  location  of  it  by  exploring  the  water-pipe  with  m 
bongie.  When  the  instrument  reaches  the  constricted  part,  the  pa* 
tient  feels  pain,  or  the  surgeon  meets  an  obstruction,  —  ofteii  both. 
When  the  stricture  is  found,  it  is  either  to  have  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  to  it  with  an  instrument  called  the  porie  causiique^  or  a 
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joAtfton  of  nitrate  of  ailver  (211),  or  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  (296), 
with  a  shower  syrinffe  which  I  have  bad  prepared  for  the  parpoae. 
When  these  means  fail,  we  must  pass  a  small  bongie  gently  through 
the  stricture ;  then  a  iBrser,  and  then  a  still  larger  one,  until  the  ob- 
struction be  removed  They  should  be  used  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
not  be  retained  long  in  thie  passage.  They  frequently  have  to  be 
used  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  should  not  be  discontinued  till  the  cure 
is  complete.  Put  no  confidence  in  those  quacks  who  [Momise  to  cure 
these  old  troubles  in  a  few  days.  They  want  your  money,  but  have 
no  expectation  or  abilitv  to  cure  you  at  all 

For  inflammation  of  the  testicles,  apply  leeches  at  once«  To  this 
should  be  added  waim  fomentations,  and  poultices. .  If  these  means 
fail,  mcNre  serious  measures  are  to  be  adopted,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  describe  in  this  book* 

mflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  is  also  to  be  treated  with 
leeches  and  poultices, — likewise  a  warm  hip-bath.  The  water  must 
be  dmwn  off  with  a  catheter  until  it  can  be  passed  in  the  natural 
way» 

PrevcattsB  of  Senal  Diseases. — Lhave  several  times  been  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  some  of  the  topics  which  the  wide 
Scope  of  this  book  has  brought  before  me ;  but  no  one  subject  has 
perplexed  me  like  the  one  announced  in  the  above  headings  —  not 
tiiat  it  is  not  easy  enough  to  furnish  the  rules  for  preventing  venereal 
disease,  but  that  it  is  a  gmve  question  in  morals  whether  to  instruct 
the  world  in  the  methods  of  such  prevention  is  right  Is  it  proper  to 
give  any  other  advice  than  the  simple  direction  to  abstain  from  all 
Uability  to  disease  ?    That  is  the  question. 

If  such  advice  would  be  heeded,  of  course  no  other  should  be  given. 
But  it  would  not  If  the  person  disreflarding  it  would  alone  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  trangression,  it  might  then  be  best  to  embody  the 
whole  advice  in  the  simple  imperative  word,  abstain  !  But  this  can- 
not  be.  The  infection  will  be  imparted  to  a  third  person,  and  onward 
to  thousands ;  and  many  of  these  thousands  will  be  innocent  wives, 
who  will  perish  of  the  disease,  or  send  the  infection  4own  to  the 
second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  to  all  generations !  While  a  strict 
morality  might  seem,  therefore,  at  first  view,  to  forbid 'the  inculcation 
of  rules  for  avoiding  infection,  the  good  of  the  race  would  appear  to 
justify  and  require  it 

The  first  requisite  for  prevention  is  cleanliness.  Frequent  washing 
is  of  prime  importance. 

The  precautions  should  not  be  the  same  before  and  after  the  vene- 
real act,  when  a  person  is  about  to  expose  himself  to  risk.  Before 
the  act,  the  parts  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  there  be  any 
break  in  the  skin.  The  least  breach  in  this  covering  of  the  penis 
greatly  promotes  contagion.  Before  coition,  there  should  be  no  wash- 
ing with  soap,  for  this  deprives  the  parts  of  the  mucus  and  oil, — 
thus  rendering  the  naked  and  exposed  skin  liable  to  infection.  On 
the  contrary,  to  apply  a  solution  of  alum,  tannin,  or  a  decoction  of 
oak  bark,  or  aromatic  wine,  constringes  or  hardens  the  covering  of  the 
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organ,  and  lendcn  contagion  mote  difficolt  An  article  called  con- 
dom is  often. used  to  ward  ofi  disease.  It  is  a  sack  made  of  gcAd 
beater's  skin,  and  is  drawn  over  tbe  penis  like  a  glove  over  tlie  fingeri 
and  tlms  protects  it  firom  contact  vrith  poisonous  matter. 

Of  still  greater  importance  are  prompt  measures  of  prevention 
after  the  act.  Lotions  should  be  immediately  applied  to  every  part 
of  the  organ,  and  in  the  case  of  females,  should  be  used  as  injections. 
These  lotions  should  be  acids  or  alkalies.  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water  has  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  wash.  Record  recom* 
mends  aromatic  wine ;  Malapert,  corrosive  sublimate  (212),  in  the 
form  of  solution.  Probably  the  best  preventive  is  composed  mainly 
of  alcohol  and  soap  (213),  as  recommended  by  Langlebert 

An  exposed  person,  using  any  one  of  these  solutions,  particularly 
the  last,  or,  in  the  absence  of  all  these,  washing  thoroughly  with  soap 
and  water,  will  be  likely  to  escape  contagion* 


Medical  Police. —  What  is  called  seneral  prophylaxis,  or  prevention, 
oit  medical  police,  is  not  a  subject  of  legislation  in  this  country.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  American  people  does  not  admit  its  necessity.  In 
Europe,  the  authorities  watch  pver  prostitution.  They  even  go  so 
far  as  to  regulate  it  They  appoint  practitioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  medical  police,  and  particularly  to  visit  houses  of 
prostitution  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  examme  all  the  inmates, 
when  a  girl  is  found  diseased,  she  is  immediately  removed  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  not  permitted  to  return  until  she  is  well 

Belt'-Vollution.'-^Masiurhation.^^  Onanism. 

There  is  probably  no  vice  to  which  so  many  boys  and  young  men, 
and  even  girls  and  young  women,  are  addicted,  and  from  which  so 
many  constitutions  break  down,  as  self-pollution.  Small  boys  and 
girls  learn  the  vile  practice  of  the  larger  ones  at  school,  and  generally 
continue  it  up  to  maturity,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  they  are 
inflicting  upon  themselves  either  a  moral  or  a  physical  injury. 

This  comes  of  the  false  modesty  and  bastard  morality  which  with- 
holds from  the  young  all  knowledge  of  the  proper  functions  of  their 
sexual  organs,  and  of  the  inconceivable  mischief  resulting  from  their 
abuse.  A  gentleman  of  distinction  lately  said  to  me :  **  I  instruct  my 
boys  as  faithfully  on  this  subject  as  upon  any  other  moral  or  physical 
question,  and  I  tell  my  wife  it  is  her  duty  to  do  the  same  with  the 
girls."  This  is  wise.  Yet,  how  few  parents  ever  speak  to  their  boys 
or  girls  on  the  subject,  or  give  them  the  least  reason  to  suppose  there 
is  any  better  rule  for  their  conduct  than  their  own  desires ! 

Symptoms. —  These  afe  very  numerous.  The  principal  are,  head- 
ache, wakefulness,  restless  nights,  indolence,  indisposition  to  study, 
melancholy,  despondency,  forsetfulness,  weakness  in  the  back  and 
private  organs,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  one's  own  abilities,  cowardice, 
inability  to  look  another  full  in  the  face,  and,  among  females,  hysterics, 
whites,  and  a  desire  for  seclusion  firom  society  and  solitude. 
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I  have  already  spoken  d  the  reoeptades  of  8emen»  lyuig  on  each 
aide  of  the  proatate  gland.  From  the  fore  part  of  these  receptacles, 
the  semen  passea  tbroogh  two  dncts,  about  a  finger's  breadth  in 
kngth,  into  the  urethra  or  water-pipe,  just  in  front  of  the  prostate. 
From  excessive  aelf-pollutioni  these  ducts  become  very  irritable,  and 
ako  debilitated  and  relaxed, — so  much  so  that  they  will  not  retain 
the  semen ;  and  during  lascivious  dreams,  it  flows  off.  These  semi- 
nal  losses  are  called  ^  nocturnal  emissions."  So  constant  is  the  drain 
they  keep  up  upon  many  young  men  who  have  abused  themselves 
excessively,  that  the  whole  man,  mentally,  morally,  and  physicallv, 
becomes  a  wieck.  There  are  few  objects  more  pitiable  to  behold 
than  a  young  man  in  this  condition,  —  his  nervous  system  feeble, 
tremulous,  and  broken ;  his  memory  weakened  and  fading  out ;  his 
^e  unsteady  and  incapable  of  looking  a  friend  in  the  face ;  his  loins 
and  back  weakened,  giving  him  the  feeble  gait  of  old  age ;  his  once 
erect  form  cowed  and  bent ;  his  high  sense  of  manliness  all  oozed  out 
of  him ;  hia  mind  taking  up  and  dropping  the  simplest  threads  of 
thought^  losing  its  way  in  the  plainest  paths  of  reflection,  and  often 
starting  back  affirighted  at  the  glimpse  of  chaotic  insanity  opening 
befixe  him,  —  turning  here  and  there  for  relief,  but  finding  little  hope 
of  recovery,  except  in  marriage,  and  yet  knowing  himself  unfitted  to 
be  the  busbiemd  of  an  intelligent  woman ! 

IVealmeilt. — Every  kind  of  treatment,  no  matter  how  judicious  or 
well  applied,  will  be  unsuccessful,  unless  the  vice  which  has  produced 
the  disease  be  absolutely  and  entirely  abandoned.  This  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  secured.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  patient  to 
do  this,  with  his  mental  and  moral  nature  aU  broken  and  in  ruins,— 
viith  no  heart  to  feel,  and  will  to  execute ;  and  yet  it  must  be  done, 
or  a  ctire  cannot  be  effected. 

To  bring  this  about,  everything  must  be  done  by  the  physician  to 
strengthen  the  moral  nature  of  the  patient,  and  to  raise  his  self-respect 
and  hope.  The  most  careful  directions  must  be  given  for  restraining 
the  imagination.  The  patient  must  be  directed  and  encouraged  to 
drive  out  from  the  mind,  instantly,  and  upon  all  occasions,  every 
lascivious  thought;  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  most  intellect- 
ual and  virtuous  females ;  to  make  himself  btisy  with  useful  and,  if 
possible,  agreeable  employment ;  to  avoid  solitude ;  and  to  sleep 
with  some  friend.  He  should  sleep  on  a  mattress,  and  never  on 
feathers. 

Where  there  is  considerable  debility,  tonics  will  be  required,  as  the 
mineral  acids  (60)  (62)  (78),  and  bitters  (77)  (67)  (66)  (59),  and 
strychnine  (83)  (95)  (85),  and  iron  (80)  (93)  (72)  (73)  (71).  In  addi- 
tion to  some  of  the  above  preparations,  the  syrup  of  the  hypophos- 
phites  should  be  taken  for  some  time. 

.  The  food  should  be  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  the  cold 
alkaline  sponge  batli  should  be  taken  once  a  day,  with  brisk  rubbing ; 
and  the  private  parts  should  particularly  be  washed  daily  with  cold 
water. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  emphatically  to  parents,  do  not  let  your  sons 
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and  daughters  remain  ignorant  on  this  subject  It  is  plainly  your 
duty  to  enlighten  and  to  warn  them.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  young 
persons  are  generally  disposed  to  do  right,  if  rightly  instructed 
Avail  yourself  of  your  right  to  give  counseli  and,  if  need  be,  to  use 

authority. 


FEMALE   DISEASES. 


In  addition  to  the  diseases  common  to  both  sexes,  women  are 
sabject  to  a  class  of  distressing  complaints  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  denominated,  in  general  terms,  female  diseases.  Involving  con- 
siderations of  a  delicate  nature,  these  complaints  have  too  generally 
and  too  long  been  shut  out  from  works  Intended  for  popular  distribu- 
tion. Hence  there  is  a  general  ignorance  of  a  class  of  diseases  which 
are  fast  unfitting  woman  for  the  high  duty  of  continuing  the  race ; 
and  the  subjects  of  these  maladies  are  senerally  themselves  so  unin- 
formed of  the  true  nature  of  their  sufferings,  that  they  are  neither 
prepared  to  seek  relief  in  the  proper  direction,  or  to  submit  to  the 
remedy,  if  it  chance  to  be  proposed. 

It  is  intended  here  to  speak  of  these  disorders,  as  I  have  done  of  all 
others,  in  a  plain  and  simple  way,  to  describe  them,  so  far  as  the 
present  state  of  medicine  permits,  just  as  they  are,  and  to  make 
known  the  only  modes  of  treatment  which*  have  oeen  found  available 
for  their  cure.  The  sufferings  of  woman  require  this ;  the  interests 
of  humanity  require  it ;  and  the  writer  is  impelled  to  it^  as  he  thinks, 
by  a  just  sense  of  responsibility. 

Physicians,  in  my  judgment,  are  chargeable  with  a  great  wrong  in 
concealing  within  their  own  breasts  information  upon  what  are  called 
delicate  subjects, — information  which  the  good  of  the  world  requires 
should  be  divulged,  and  which  they  ought  to  pour  into  the  public 
mind,  and  make  common,  and  which  they  would  thus  popularize,  but 
for  their  stiff  pride  and  conservatism. 

The  idea  that  our  knowledge  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  world 
without  injuring  the  pubUc  morals,  is#imply  absurd.  We  are  more 
afraid  of  bringing  the  common  people  too  near  to  us,  of  letting  down 
our  dignity,,  and  of  opening  our  profound  secrects  to  popular  eyes. 
The  result  is  as  it  should  be,  that  unsophisticated  people  are  apt  to 
give  physicians  a  wide  berth,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
unless  necessity  compels.  Let  doctors  strip  off  their  reserve,  and 
'while  they  remain  gentlemen,  become  likewise  companions,  impart- 
inp;  their  knowled^  freely  and  familiarly  to  all,  and  the  public  con- 
fidence, now  considerably  shaken,  will  be  frankly  restored  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  a  good  physician  to  know  all  he  can,  and 
to  impart  his  knowledge  to  as  manv  as  possible.     Knowledge  is  not 
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merely  powei;  it  is  bap|Hiie88|  it  is  wisdom,  it  is  health,  it  is  virtue ; 
yes,  it  is  always  virtue,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  where  the  worst 
natures  pervert  it  No  physicians  are  so  much  loved  as  those  who 
are  frank,  and  have  no  concealments.  The  day  for  mysterious  nods 
of  the  head,  and  rollings  of  the  eyes,  and  shrugs  of  the  should^,  has 
gone  by.  Men,  and  women  too,  (or  those  of  them  who  are  wise), 
wish  to  know  distinctly  what  their  diweases  are,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary, not  to  palliate  ana  prolong,  hot  to  cure  them. 

Time  when  Female  Diseases  Begin. — Female  complaints  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  at  the  period  of  life  called  puberty, — the  time 
when  the  girl  passes  from  childhood  to  womannood.  This  is  the 
period  when  metutmaticm  b  established,  which  consists  of  a  discharge 
nom  the  genital  organs,  composed  of  Uood  and  mucus,  and  which 
occurs,  when  regular,  eveiy  four  weeks.  Up  to  this  period,  the  system, 
of  reproduction  has  remained  dormant  By  the  intervention  of  this 
mysterious  iunction,  the  young  female  becomes  a  new  bemg.  The 
heart  unfolds  itself  to  new  emotions ;  the  mind  assumes  a.  solidity, 
before  unknown,  and  even  the  body  acquires  beauty*  £roan  a  sudden 
lotundil^  of  form. 

•Tbb  18  the  period  when  the  great  question  of  female  health  is  verv 
apt  to  be  semed  once  for  all,  and  for  life.  The  girl  who  is  well 
trained  at  this  time,  generally  has  a  foundation  laid  for  health  and 
character,  which  is  worth  more  to  her  than  riches.  At  no  time  does 
the  mother  need  so  much  wisdom  and  knowledb^  as  now.  To  es- 
tablish the  health  and  develop  the  affections  of  toe  dangUer  at  this 
critical  period,  is  a  sacred  trust  which  she  can  devolve  upon  no  other 
being ;  nor  can  she  meet  her  responsibilities  at  ttus  time,  unless  better 
informed  than  most  mothers  are.  The  general  apathy  in  regard  to 
this  maternal  duty  is  deplorable. 

False  Dellea<7.  —  The  refined  delicacy  which  withdraws  these  sub- 
jects from  the  public  gaze,  is  commendable,  for  it  casts  a  beautiful 
charm  over  society ;  but  when  carried  so  far  as  to  spread  a  veil  even 
over  the  eyes  of  mothers,  it  is  quite  unnatural,  and  leads  to  the  worst 
results ;  for  in  the  bad  management  of  girls  at  this  critical  period  is 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  diseases  which  shatter  the  consti- 
tution of  so  many  women.  For  this  bcid  management,  it  is  not 
mothers  alone  who  are  to  be  J)lamed.  The  neglect  of  the  medical 
profession  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  should  come  in  for  its 
full  share  of  reproach. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Menses.  —  Nature  always  comes  slowly 
and  by  degrees  to  the  inauguration  or  establishment  of  any  of  her  great 
functions.  It  is  so  in  regard  to  menstruation,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
c^led,  "the  menses,'*  "the  courses,"  "the  change,"  "the  flowers," 
«  nature,"  etc  For  some  time  before  the  flow  begins,  there  are  cer- 
tain symptoms,  or  premonitions,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  physician, 
plainly  enough  foretell  the  impending  change.  To  the  mother  these 
signs  would  be  equallv  intelligible,  were  she  as  well  informed  as  she 
should  be.    It  is  plainly  her  duty  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  aarist 
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nature  in  tbe  establishment  of  thifi  important  fbnetion.  Bat  how 
often,  either  from  ignorance,  or  from  ftdse  ideas  of  delicacy,  does  she 
fail  -to  infteifere,  and  allow  the  daughter  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
periiapa  frightened  and  thrown  into  conYnkdons ! 

From  inqniries  made  of  about  one  thousand  women,  a  distin- 
guished English  physician  found  that  about  one  quarter  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  appeamnce  of  tbe  menses.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
frightened  and  went  into  hysterical  fits;  others  thought  they  were 
wounded,  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The  flow  was  stopped  in 
several  cases;  and  in  some,  never  restored-;  white  the  health  of  all 
in  whom  it  was  inierrapted,  was  seriously  impaired. 

j^jaqptons  of  the  Fiirt  ■enstrwtiOB. — A  variety  of  i^ptoms  pre- 
cede and  foretell  the  first  menstruation.  Headache^  dizziness,  slug- 
gishness of  thought,  and  disposition  to  sleep ;— these,  occurring  in  a 
giri,  may  be  taken  as  hints  that  the  "  change  "  is  at  hand.  If  to  these 
be  added  pains  in  the  back  and  lower  Umbs,  the  intimations  will  be 
still  more  significant. 

At  tins  tmie  a  giri  losea  a  relish  for  the  society  of  children ;  she  is 
apt  to  acquire  a  taste  for  scditude ;  her  temper  becomes  wayward  and 
fiEetfrd;  her  eyes  acquire  a  peculiar  lustre;  she  becomes  a  sort  of 
mvstery  to  her  friends  and  herself,-—  not  her  physical  frame  only ;  her 
whole  character  is  changed.  She  is  about  stepping  into  a  new  life. 
Her  emotions,  thoughts,  anticipations,  letrospeetions,  are  all  new  to 
her,  and  h^  outward  manifestatioiis  are  new  to  her  friends.  An  in- 
telligent motii^  will  not  fail  now  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  impor- 
tant event  close  at  hand. 

The  age  at  which  this  change  takes  place,  depends  very  much  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  occurs  much  earlier  in  warm  than  in 
cold  climates.  It  is  hastened  by  high  living ;  by  the  whirl,  and  bustle, 
and  excitemetit  of  city  life ;  by  reading  novels  which  are  full  of  love 
incidents ;  by  attending  balls,  theatres,  and  parties ;  and  by  mingling 
much  in  tiie  society  of  gentlemen. 

Early  Henstmatioii  not  DestrablCr—  It  is  a  law  both  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  that  the  later  tbe  period  at  which  maturity  is  reached, 
the  greater  the  solidity  of  the  body,  and  the  longer  it  lives.  Girls 
who  menstruate  early,  do  so  because  the  body  is  weakened  by  climate 
or  luxury,  and  the  nervous  system  unduly  (developed  by  excitement ; 
while  those  who  come  late  to  womanhood,  have  firmer  constitutions, 
enjoy  better  health,  and  live  longer.  Those  mothers,  therefore,  com- 
mit great  errors,  who  are  anxious  and  administer  ^forcing  medicines," 
because  their  daughters  do  not  menstruate  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  If 
giA  are  suffering  from  no  special  ill  health,  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  if 
^  the  custom  of  women"  do  not  come  to  them  till  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  even  twenty.  The  delay  should  excite  thankfulness  rather  than 
regret.  It  shows  that  the  constitution  has  not  in  it  the  seeds  of  early 
dissolution ;  that  it  is  fortifying  itself  against  future  disease. 

Girls  who  come  thus  tardily  to  maturilj,  are  much  more  "  regular  " 
ia  after  life^    They  bear  children  with  rewer  accidents,  and  are  af- 
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flicted  much  less  with  female  diseases.  The  daty  of  motiiers  is  pifun; 
it  is  to  brinff  their  demghters  forward  as  late  as  possible,  by  rausing 
their  early  admission  to  socie^i  by  withdrawing  from  them  all  excit* 
ing  leading,  by  prohibiting  tneir  early  atteniStnoe  at  conoerts  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  by  prescribing  for  them  the  most  unstimn- 
lating  diet,  and  by  requiring  a  large  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

A  wide  investigation  has  shown  that  the  first  menstruation  occurs, 
in  hot  climates,  at  the  average  age  of  thirteen  years  and  nineteen 
hundredths ;  in  temperate  regions,  at  fourteen  years  and  seventy-four 
hundredths;  in  cola  latitudes,  at  sixteen  years  and  fifty-three  bun* 
dredths.  Under  the  hot^hoose  culture  of  modem  society,  and  espec* 
ially  among  the  wealthy  classes,  where  indolence,  luxury,  and  excite- 
ment, unite  to  weaken  the  constitution,  this  change  is  constantly 
occurring  at  a  more  tender  age. 

How  Iteale  Mseases  are  bdueed. —  All  living  things  have  their 
origin  in  germs.  The  germ  from  which  the  hi^er  animals  spring, 
man  included,  is  an  ovmn,  or  <^.  Every  animal  and  every  v^petable 
is  produced  with  an  organ  for  the  production  of  germs.  In  woman, 
this  organ  is  called  ovary.  There  are  two  ovaries,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length, — one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  womb,  to  which  they  are 
attached  bv  ligaments,  or  cords.  The  ovarian  bodies  contain  vast 
numbers  oi  vesicles,  or  cells,  or  eggs,  which  are  the  true  germs  of 
human  life,  and  the  only  sources  from  which  it  can  spring. 

Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty-five  (speaking  in  general 
terms),  every  healdiy  woman  matures  and  deposits  an  ovum  once  in 
twenty-eight  days.  This  vesicle,  some  time  before  the  monthly  flow, 
begins  to  serminate^  and  swell,  and  after  a  time,  like  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  the  earth,  it  bursts  its  covering,  and  springs  forth.  It  then  passes 
through  what  is  caUed  the  fallopian  tube  into  the  womb,  whence  it  is 
cast  ofE 

During  the  swelling  and  buistinff  MT  this  vesicle  or  germ,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ovaries,  and  womb,  and,  particularly,  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  womb  and  its  neck,  ar^  so  crowded  with  blood  as  to  pro- 
duce in  the  parts  a  state  of  congestion.  If  the  parts  be  examined 
with  a  speculum  at  this  time,  they  will  be  found  red,  sensitive,  and 
almost  inflamed.  So  great  is  this  congestion,  that  the  woman  often 
complains  of  pain  in  the  ovaries  and  the  womb,  —  and  a  general 
sen^  of  heat,  aching,  and  dragging  down  in  the  lower  .part  of  the 
bowels.  The  pain  often  extends  to  the  back,  the  groins,  and  the 
thighs. 

This  ConditlM  Repeated  Every  Month.  ^-^  When  we  consider  |^at 
this  state  of  things  is  repeated  every  four  weeks,  and  that  the  con- 
gested or  crowded  state  of  the  vessels  begins  some  days  before  the 
monthly  flow,  and  lasts,  in  all,  some  ten  days,  making  about  one  third 
part  of  every  month,  we  need  not  wonder  that  inflammation  so  oflien 
supervenes,  with  all  its  attendant  ill  health  and  sufierings. 

Increased  by  Tarlras  Causes. —  If  we  reflect,  frirther,  that  this  con- 
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gestkn  is  iacmsed,  amooe  the  wealthy,  by  high  living,  and  among 
all  daaaes,  by  orer-stimulatioa  of  tbe  nervoUB  eyetem,  and  by  the  las- 
ciTioaa  momle  of  the  age,  we  see  stronger'  reasons  for  expecting, — 
what  is  really  oocnrring. — a  ooattnually  increasing  amount  of  suffer- 
ing from  feiDMle  diseases. 

And  whe»we  know,  still  fhrther,  that  American  females  are  care- 
less of  their  health ;  that  they  often  attend  balls  and  theatres  at  the 
▼eiy  time  of  sufieriug  from  this  monthly  affliction ;  that  they  fre- 
quently wet  their  feet,  and  otherwise  expose  themselves  to  colds,  we 
cannot  feel  surprise,  even  when  we  learn  that  from  one-half  to  three- 
fbarths  of  all  women  in  cities,  and  quite  a  large  proportion  of  them 
in  the  coantry,  have  inflanunation  of  tbe  ovaries,  or  of  the  womb,  or 
of  tbe  neck  of  tbe  womb,  or  suffer  some  of  tbe  forms  of  displace- 
ment of  this  latter  o^an. 

ChDd  Bearia; •  —  Tbe  inflammatory  state  of  the  uterine  organs  is 
(^\tin  induced  by  injuries  received  in  child-bearing,  and  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  sexual  pleasures. 

WealuiMS  of  the  Senial  System.  —  The  womb,  moreover,  like  any 
other  organ,  may  be  natarally  frail,  and  easily  affected  by,  disease. 
This  weaknetis  of  the  sexual  system  is  indicated  by  the  difficulty 
with  which  menstruation  is  established,  and  the  presence  of  the 
whitfs,  both  before  and  after  each  monthly  flow.  Women  in  whom 
the  generative  organs  are  weak,  are  mach  more  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb,  and  to  all  the  complaints  peculiar  to  the  sex. 


Seaertptita  fit  the  Senul  Oifam.  —  Before  describing  the  particu- 
lar diseases  to  which  the  female  generative  oreans  are  liable,  it  is 
proper  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  of  these 
o^ans. 

Tbf  Womb  ttaelf,  in  its  healthy,  natural  state,  is  about  two  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  broad,  —  weighin?  a  little  more  than  an  ounce; 
ana  is  in  shape  like  a  pear.  It  is  uned  with  a  mere  rudimentary 
mucotiB  membrane. 

Hie  Keck  at  tbe  Vomb  has  a  cavity  distinct  from  that  of  the  body 
of  tiie  ormn,  and  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  well  supplied 
with  Collides  <»  glands. 


The  lidlopiaA  Tabes  open,  one  from  eadi  side  of  the  base^orftnrgert 
end  of  the  womb,  and  extend  outward  to  the  ovaries. 

The  Onuries  are  a  bundle  of  eggs  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  womb.  They  are  more  particularly  explained  else- 
where. ^ 

Fig.  134  ffives  some  idea  of  these  oraans.  A,  b  the  body  of  the 
womb;  B,  Uke  neck  of  the  womb;  C,  U,  the  vagina;  D,  one  of  the 
ovaries ;  F,  F,  the  fallopian  tubes ;  E,  G,  the  fimbriated .  ^^tremi- 
ties ;  Gy  the  small  ligament  attaching  the  fimbriated  extremity  to  the 
ovary. 

iBlliimintien  of  llie  Reek  ^  the  W«A.  —  InAsmmation  oi  the 
body  of  the  womb  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease^  but  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  this  organ  is  so  common  that  in  nearly  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  cases,  when  females  seek  relief  for  wlates,  for  painful  men- 
struation, for  stoppage  of  the  menses,  or  even  for  what  they  su{^)ose  to 
be  felling  of  the  womb,  a « careful  examination  will  show  that  this 
pendent  portion  of  the  womb  is  in  a  state  of  maiked  inflammation, 
or  of  absolute  ulceration.  The  whites,  if  they  continue,  without  in- 
termission, from  one  menstrual  flow  to  another,  are  ahnost  always  the 
result  of  one  of  these  conditions  of  the  uterine  neck. 

It  would  surprise  most  persons,  out  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
many  physicians,  to  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  more  grave 
diseases  which  inflict  such  terrible  sunering  upon  woman,  and  so 
completely  shatter  her  constitution,  are  dependent  for  their  exbt- 
ence  upon  a  simple  local  inflammation,  either  in  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  or  in  one  or  both  of  the  ovaries.  Many  a  female  has  for 
years  suffered  agonies  greater  than  those  of  death  itself^  arising,  as 
she  supposed,  from  a  complication  of  ills  which  invade  every  part  of 
the  system,  while  the  whole  of  her  troubles  arose,  in  &ct,  from  aa 
inflamed  spot  which  could  be  covered  by  the  ball  of  the  finger. 

Mffienltles  <rf  StndylBf  Uterine  Diseases, — The  facts  stated  above 
have  been  but  a  short  time  known  to  medical  men;  and  to  large 
numbers  of  the  profession,  are  still  unknqwn.  The  reason  is,  that 
very  serious  obstacles  have  stood  in  the  way  of  studying  the  diseases 
of  women. 

The  social  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  great  delicacy  of  the 
matters  to  l)e  investigated,  were  long  the  cause  of  inquiries  and  ex- 
aminations so  indirect  that  Uttie  knowledge  was  gained,  and  as  littie 
benefit  conferred. 

Woman,  always  distinguished  for  her  modesty,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  invite  investigations  which  were  not  proffered,  whatever  the 
extremity  of  her  sufferings ;  and  man,  scrupulously  sensitive  lest  he 
should  make  himself  an  intruder  by  stepping  within  delicate  indos- 
ures,  have  both,  in  times  past,  mistaken  their  duty  by  misinterpiteting 
the  demands  of  the  highest  delicacy. 

Needful  Examliiatioiis  not  Inddieate. — Bightiy  viewed,  no  inqui- 
ries or  examinations  are  indelicate  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  wliich  are  made  with  the 


sole  pnipose  of  rendering  its  cnie  ponsible.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Meigs, 
the  elder,  that  the  delicacy  or  indelicacy  of  examiniug  the  perwnia  of 
females  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  disease,  depends  on  the  motive 
with  which  it  is  done.  To  pure-minded  persons,  it  is  never,  I  think,  a 
source  of  impurity.  On  the  contrary,  the  self-restrain^  the  honorable 
feeling,  and  the  nice  sense  of  delicacy  which  it  calls  into  exercise, 
often  neighteu  the  tone  of  a  man's  virtue,  and  certainly  increase  a  true 
voman's  respect  for  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  now  and  then  a  gross- 
minded  man  in  the  profession,  who,  in  these  investigations,  will  vio- 
late the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts  committed  to  his  hands ;  but  such 
monsters,  —  few  in  number,  —  soon  find  their  level,  and  are  shunned 
u  the  most  idle  of  the  race. 

.  It  is  now  BO  well  understood  that  these  iavestigationa  do  not  lead' 
to  immoralities,  that  the  most  highly  educated,  intelligent,  refined, 
and  virtuous  females,  almost  iovanably  raise  the  fewest  objections  to 
aoch  examinatioQB  as  a  physiciaD  of  character  may  propose. 

Befliodg  of  iDvestifttiiig  Female  Diseases.  —  The  symptoms  of 
these  complaints  will  be  spoken  of  in  their  proper  place,  as  the 
several  diseases  come  under  a  brief  review,  I  merely  wish  to  allude 
here  to  the  methods  of  physical  exploration  which  modern  practice 
has  called  to  its  aid. 

Tkt  Toaeb. —  These  methods  consist,  first,  of  what  is  called  the 
touch, 'v/hicb  is  made  either  externally  upon  the  bowels,  or  inter- 
nally, with  the  index  finger,  through  the  vagina,  or  passage  from  the 
external  genital  organs  to  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  ^pFCOlna.  —  In  the  second  place,  of  ocular  inspection  of >  the 
Vagina  and  net^  of  the  uterus,  through  an  instrument  called  the  spec- 
ulum. By  this  instmraent,  the  eye,  as  well  as  \h.e  finger,  is  made  to 
assist  in  learning  the  real  condition  of  the  parts. 

The  finger  informs  us  whether  there  is  any  deviation  from  nature 
in  the  bulk,  the  firmness,  the  smoothness,  or  the  sensibilitv  of  the 
parts;  while  the  siffht,  through  the  speculum,  affords  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  parts  are  suffering  from  inflammation,  ulcer- 
ation, abrasion,  or  eruption.  The  following  is  the  best  form  of  spec- 
ulum yet  used. 


The  end  ia  so  shaped  as  to  catch  tlie  neclf  of  the  womb,  and  then 
by  drawing  the  infltmrneot  forward  slightly,  the  diseased  BOifoce  is 
presented  for  as  perfect  inspection  ae  if  Kicated  externally. 
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Inflannnation,  Uleeration,  and  Inlargement  of  the 

■eek  of  the  Woab. 

Inplamm ATioN  of  the  neck  of  the  utems  is  very  common ;  ulcera- 
tion and  pennanent  enlargement  (technically  called  hypertrophy),  are 
its  results,  when  it  i^  not  arrested  in  due  time.  These  affections,  in 
fact,  and  the  same  troubles  as  they  affect  the  ovaries,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  female  diseases,  —  being  the  real  causes  of  the  most  of  those 
symptoms  which  have  passed  under  the  name  of  whites,  suppression, 
painful  menstruation,  sterility,  general  debility,  etc. 

The  neck  of  the  womb,  when  healthy,  is  soft  and  smooth.  No 
hardness  or  condensation  of  tissue  can  be  felt  by  the  finger,  on  press- 
ing over  it  It  is  elastic,  too,  and  feels  unctuous  to  the  touch.  This 
latter  sensation  is  communicated  by  the  layer  of  mucus  which  covers 
it  Pressure  upon  it  piyxkices  no  pain.  Plate  VIL,  Fig.  1,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  size,  shape,  color,  and  appearance  of  a  healthy 
womb. 

Inflammation,  when  found  in  this  part,  may  begin  in  the  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  the  neck,  or  in  tiiat  which  lines  its  cavity,  or 
in  the  small  glands  in  the  body  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  destroys  the  unctuous  feel  which  it  has  in  health. 
It  also  causes  the  neck  to  swell,  its  vessels  being  crowded  full  of 
blood.  If  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  surface,  be  reached 
by  the  inflammation,  it  will  be  hardened,  as  well  as  enlarged ;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  increased  weight,  it  is  apt  to  drop  down  somewhat 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina.  In  married  ladies,  it  is  often,  by  physi- 
cal pressure,  pushed  a'  little  backward,  or  retroverted.  Examination 
with  the  speculum,  shows  the  inflamed  neck  to  be  of  a  vivid  red, 
instead  of  a  pale  rose^solor.  It  may  be  covered  with  red  or  white 
pimples,  whicn  are  glands  enlarged  with  muco-pus. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  moqth  of  the  womb  is  so  much  closed  as 
to  be  just  perceptible  when  the  finger  passes  over  it  Inflammation 
causes  it  to  be  more  or  less  open,  and  its  lips  to  be  parted. 

Inflammation  F<rilowed  by  Vlceratloii.  —  In  a  majority  of  cases,  in- 
flammation of  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  of  its  cavity,  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration,  which  generally  appears  first  around  the  mouth, 
and  just  within  the  cavity  of  the  neck.  From  thence  it  spreads  both 
inward  and  outward.  rukTE  YII.,  Fig.  3,  furnishes  a  good  specsi- 
men. 

Tarious  Degrees  of  Ulceration,  etc.  —  Of  course  these  inflamma- 
tions and  ulcerations  mix  and  run  into  each  other  in  all  possible 
forms, — presenting  excoriations,  or  raw  places ;  granulations,  or  pim- 
ply surfaces ;  and  indurations,  or  hardened  parts.  Sometimes  these 
pimply  patches  will  be  red  and  hard,  and  again  the  whole  surface  vnil 
be  spongy,  and  will  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch. 

Li  many  cases,  these  ulcerations  make  wretched  work  with  the 
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month  of  the  womb,  eating  deeply  into  the  cavity,  and  giving  it  a 
ragged  and  misightly  appearance*  Plate  YIL,  Fig.  4,  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample. 

Telvety  Feel  from  Cleenitloii.  —  Ulceration  generally  gives  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  exists,  a  soft,  velvety  feel,  which  the  finger  gener- 
ally recognizes.  This  velvety  sensation,  with  the  open  state  of  the 
mouth,  are  the  most  important  evidences  we  can  derive  from  the 
touch,  of  this  form  of  disease. 

Tke  mscharge  from  fkese  Cloers  to  always  Pus,  or,  in  commoi^ 
language,  nuUier.  It  is  sometimes  poured  out  scantily,  at  other  times, 
very  fieely.  It  may  be  thick  and  yellow,  or  thin,  and  of  a  lighter 
color. 

The  inflammatory  and  ulcerated  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  often  gives  rise  to  pain ;  and  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  has 
not  been  examined,  as  it  should  be,  this  pain  has  frequently  been 
called  neuralgia.  In  this  way,  ignorance  has  compelled  neuraJgia  to 
stand  sponsor  for  a  great  many  pains  vidth  which  it  has  had  nothing 
to  do. 

These  Vken  Dtotifrb  MenslnalloiL  —  Menstruation  is  generally 
changed,  more  or  less,  in  its  character,  by  the  presence  of  inflamma^ 
tion  or  ulceration  in  the  neck  of  the  womb.  It  usually  becomes  more 
painfvL  In  some  cases  it  is  made  more  profuse^  in  others  more  scanty. 
It  may  come  on  more  frequently,  or  it  may  be  postponed,  protracted, 
or  abridged  in  its  continuance.  There  is  generally  pain  of  a  dull, 
aching  kind,  low  down  in  the  back.  There  is  often  a  feeling  of  ful- 
ness, pain,  and  a  sense  of  bearing  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels ;  sometimes  the  pain  extends  to  the  groins  and  thighs. 

Extensive  IMstafbaiiees  fi^m  these  InflammatfoBs,  etc — The  nerves, 
with  which  the  womb  is  liberally  supplied,  belong  to  those  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  Hence,  the  condition  of  the  utems  influences  a 
wide  circle  of  sympathies.  By  these  nerves  this  organ  is  brought  into 
close  relationship  with  the  organs  of  animal  life.  If  the  former  suf- 
fer, the  latter  suffers  also.  The  stomach,  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  womb,  physicaUy,  feels  keenly  these  inflammations  and 
ulcerations  of  the  uterine  neck.  At  times,  the  pain,  debility,  general 
distorbance,  and  dyspeptic  state.of  the  stomach  are  such  as  to  cheat 
both  the  doctor  and  the  patient  into  the  belief  that  this  organ  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  But  in  such  cases,  the  symptoms  of  stomach 
disease  will  all  disappear  the  moment  the  local  aflection  is  removed 
from  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  liver,  too,  often  participates  in  these  troubles,  and  becomes 
sadly  deranged.  It  is  sometimes  even  greatly  enlarged  and  congested, 
and  patiente  firequentTy  have  the  various  symptoms  of  what  are  called 
liver  complaints. 

Severe  pains  are  sometimes  felt  under  the  breast  bone,  and  over 
the  chest  generally,  making  the  patient  apprehensive  of  disease  of 
the  lungs ;  and  indeed  consumption  is  not  a  very  un£requent  result  of 
uterine  diseases^ 
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Pedns  aie  often  fdt  in  the  icgion  of  the  heart,  vrbieh  oxgan  is  often 
harassed  with  palpitations. 

The  flesh  is  apt  to  waste  under  the  symptoms  excited  by  these  in* 
flammatory  and  olcerative  processes  in  the  uterine  neck ;  and  even 
the  brain,  though  lying  in  some  measure  beyond  the  circle  of  influ- 
ences set  in  motion  by  the  organic  nerves,  suffen  disturbance  and 
pain. 

Even  the  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  may  be  drawn  into 
this  general  vortex,  and  both  be  much  impaired.  And  to  crown  this 
catalogne  of  ills,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  .thooe  distresaiag  things 
called  hysterical  fits,  proofed  from  the  same  local  disorders^ 

In  brief,  there  is  scarce  a  point  in  the  human  body  to  which  these 
inflammatory  and  ulcerative  conditions-  of  the  uterine  neck  may  not 
send  their  sympathetic  pains  and  aches,  and  where  they  may  not  in 
time  induce  real  disease.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  women 
suffering  from  these  local  complaints,  tell  the  phyisdan,  when  consult* 
ing  him,  that  they  are  ^  disecaed  (M  over!^  li  asked  where  the  com* 
pliant  is  located,  they  will  answer — ^Itis  everywhere!*  In  the  roost 
earnest  manner  the  assurance  will  be  given — ^DoctOTy  there  is  tit  any 
weUpart  about  meP 

Treatmeirt*  —  It  is  just  as  unreasonable  and  useless  to  treat  these 
inflammations  and  ulcerations  through  the  stomach,  as  it  is  an  in- 
flamed or  ulcerated  throat  They  are  local  diseases^  affecting  a  par^ 
ticular  party  and  the  remedy  must  be  locaL 

Like  all  other  aflections,  these  can  only  be  managed  intelligently 
after  their  nature  is  well  understood.  Nothing  can  really  be  done  to* 
wards  a  cure,  until  it  is  known  what  the  matter  is ;  and  no  competent 
physician  will  move  a  single  step  in  the  treatment  of  one  of  these 
cases,  until  he  has  made  a  thorough  examination.  *"  He  owes  this  to 
himself  and  to  his  patient, — the  more  so  as  the  neck  of  the  womb 
may  be  as  easily  examined  as  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  the 
local  remedy  may  be  almost  as  reaaily  applied  in  the  fonneroase  as 
in  the  latter* 

If^  upon  the  introduction  of  the  speculum,  the  uterine  neck  be  found 
simply  inflamed  and  enlarged^  the  application  of  a  strong. solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  once  in  five  or  six  aays,  will  often  prove  sufficient  to 
reduce  both  the  inflammation  and  the  swelling.  If  it  should  not,  the 
solid  stick  should  be  lighUy  applied.  If  this  should  not  succeed 
(though  it  will  in  most  cases)  then  introduce  a  speculum,  and  when 
the  neck  of  the  womb  is  fairly  lodged  in  its  extremity,  drop  in  two  or 
three  leeches  and  allow  them  to  fill. 

If  ulceration  be  present,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied  to 
the  ulcer  once  in  five  days.  One  who  is  not  accustomed  to  treat  these 
affections  in  this  simple  way,  will  at  first  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  local  trouble  will  disappear,  and  with  it,  the  thousand 
and  one  aches  and  pains  which  torment  the  whole  body.  As  the 
terrible  pains  in  the  whole  face  and  head,  which  are  produced  by  a 
single  tooth,  all  instantlv  come  to  an  end  when  the  tooth  is  extracted, 
so  do  the  bad  feelings  aU  over  the  body  subside  as  ftist  as  the  local 
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•flmeats  #f  the  nterine  oeA  are  cnzeGL  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
rale,  except  where  the  sympathetic  affection  has  become  fixed  by  Ifog 
neglect  of  the  piimary  uterine  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising 
that  so  many  excellent  women,  whose  Htcs  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  themselves  and  friends,*8hould  be  permitted  to  perish  of  these  ail- 
ments, when  the  core  is  so  simple,  ana  many  times  so  entirely  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  skill.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  profes- 
sion which  should  be  wiped  away. 

K  tbere  are  a  hundred  motives  for  gaining  the  mastery  over  other 
diseases,  there  are  a  thousand  for  learning  to  control  these.  More 
than  any  other  disease,  or  all  others,  tiiey  make  the  homes  of  men 
desolate,  by  robbing  them  of  woman,  their  ornament  and  solace.  The 
physician  who  neglects  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  there  is 
to  be  known  of  these  complaints,  shows  himself  not  only  unfit  for  his 
profession,  but  deficient  in  some  of  the  prime  elements  which  combine 

to  make  a  true  man. 

t 

Haidealnf  ef  the  Uterliie  Keek.—  In  many  cases  the  uterine  neck 
is  not  only  inflamed  and  enlarged,  it  is  indurated  and  hardened.  At 
times,  it  ia  enlal^d  and  hardened  on  one  side,  ahd  not  much  on  the 
oUier.  In  still  other  cases,  there  are  enlarged  spots,  or  nodes,  giving 
the  whole  neck  a  knoUf^  feel  under  the  finger. 

These  hardened  conditions  of  the  uterine  neck  proceed  firom  vari- 
ous causes,  and  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  ordinary  inflam- 
mation, or  even  ulceration.  They  sometimes  indicate  cancerous  dis- 
.ease,  and  then,  of  course,  involve  the  most  serious  considerations.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  nitrate  of  silver  faik  to  produce  its  usual  efiects. 
We  then  have  to  resort  to  the  add  nitrate  of  mercury,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  Bennefs  Caustic.  No  definite  rules  can  be  given  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  article  should  be  reduced.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  very  strong,  and  immediately  neutralized  by  the  application 
of  water. 

Vtertaie  Syringe, — For  applying  the  several  remedies  to  the  inter- 
nal cavity  of  the  uterine  necjc,  1  hav%  contrived  a  silver  syringe,  which 
is  bent  a  little  at  the  extremity,  and  pierced  with  fine  holes  all  round. 
With  this  instrument,  the  remedy  is  carried  directly  to  the  diseased 
part,  and  applied  instantaneously  to  everv  side  of  the  cavity. 

Beside  these  local  applications,  it  is  nequently  necessary  to  resort 
to  soothing  or  astringent  injections  into  the  vaeina,  hip  baths,  and 
injections  mto  the  bowels,  some  mild  physic,  and  rest  in  a  horizontal 
position.  These  matters  will  all  be  judiciously  regulated  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  if  he  is  master  of  his  business. 

Case  L  —  Mrs.  P.  applied  for  relief  from  incessant  bearing  down, 
paiiid  in  the  badt  and  hips,  pressure  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  bad  appetite,  tha  whites,  ana  a  brick-colored  de« 
posit  in  the  urine,  aiter  stamling  a  time. 

I  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  neck  of  the  womb  enlarged 
and  ukerated,  as  in  Plate  VIL,  Pig.  4. 

There  #as  no  doubt  as  to  the  treatment  required.    I  applied  the 
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solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ulcerated  surface  once  in  fiY%dav8»  for 
thr^  months,  —  at  the  same  time,  building  up  the  health,  which  was 
much  broken,  by  iron  and  other  tonics  (75)  (68),  by  a  generous  dtet, 
and  by  gentle  exercise  in  a  carriafe. 

The  appetite  and  general  health  capie  back,  the  whites  and  pains 
all  dbappeared,  and  the  patient  felt,  as  she  said,  ^  like  a  new  being.'' 

Case  n.  —  Mrs,  C,  ihe  mother  of  two  children,  had  suffered,  since 
the  birth  of  the  second  child,  great  pain  low  down  in  the  back,  with 
bearing  down,  and  a  distressing  desii|p,  a  good  part  of  the  time,  to 
pass  water.  She  had  a  continual  discharge  from  the  vagina,  of  a 
eream«like  matter,  which  very  much  reduced  her  strength.  Beside 
these  symptoms  she  had  pains  everywhere,  particularly  in  ihe  head. 

An  examination  revealed  that  the  neck  of  the  womb  was  much 
enlarged  and  hardemedj  and  badly  ulcerated  about  the  mouth.  (See 
Plate  VIL,  Fig.  3.) 

Once  in  six  daysf  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the 
ulcerated  surface.  This  was  done  five  times,  which  caused  the  uker 
to  heal,  but  did  not  reduce  the  size  of  the  neck,  or  diminish  its  hard* 
ness. 

To  effect  these  objectfs  I  touched  the  whcde  hardened  surface  with 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  immediately  presscxi  upon  the  cauterized 
surface  a  s|K>nge  saturated  with  water.  I  repeated  this  twice,  that 
the  add  might  not  penetrate  too  deep.  These  operations  were  re- 
peated once  a  week,  for  six  weeks, -r- thirty-drop  doses  of  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron  being  ^ven,  in  the  mean  time,  three  times  a  day,  with 
a  vegetable  bitter  and  mineral  acid  (63).  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
hardness  had  given  way,  and  the  uterine  neck  was  brought  down  to 
near  its  ordinary  size.  The  other  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  has  had  no  return  of  her  sufferings. 

Inflammation^  ete.,  of  the  Ovaries. — Ovaritis. 

The  inflamed  condition  of  the  ovaries  is  indicated  by  increased 
heat,  and  pain  upon  pressure,  ^he  pain  in  the  ovarian  region  is 
sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  constant,  and  occasionally  passes 
down  to  the  loins  and  tiiighs. 

There  are  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  organs ;  but  it 
will  be  suflliciently  accurate,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  treat  of  them 
as  essentially  one. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  upon  the  ovaries,  as  upon  other  bodies, 
are  various,  sometimes  enlarging  and  hardening,  at  other  times,  ^I- 
lapsing  and  blasting  them.  This  last  effect,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  cuts  off  all  hope  of  bearing  children. 

The  Causes  of  ovarian  inflammation  are  numerous.  One  of  the 
most  important  causes  has  already  been  noticed,  namely,  the  conges- 
tion of  the  parts,  for  several  days,  at  every  menstrual  period.  This, 
amounting  as  it  does  almost  to  mflatnmation,  is  often  intensified  by 
other  causes,  such  as  wetting  the  feet,  taking  sudden  colds^excessive 
fatigue  from  dancing,  and  exciting  drinks.  ^ 


Sexnal  indulgence  often  proves  a  canse  of  inflammation  in  theae 
bodies.  It  is  particnlarly  apt  to  have  this  effect  in  the  newly-married 
female,  with  whom  it  iai  novel  stimolas,  and  often  <q>pUe<f  with  im. 
moderate  excess.  In  late  marrisLges,  when  the  stimnlns  to  the  ovaries 
has  long  been  denied,  its  sudden  presentation  is  liable  to  make  an  in- 
flammatory impression.  Its  entire  absencCy  too,  in  persons  of  strong 
passions,  may  result  in  ovarian  disease. 

This  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  the  new  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  critical  period  called  the  turn  of  UfCj  when  it  reacts  on 
the  womb,  producing  the  floodings  whidi  often  bring  menstruation 
to  a  dose.  The  congestion,  too,  which  has  been  present  every  month 
for  many  years,  does  not  immediately  cease  at  this  change ;  and  not 
finding  relief  by  the  accustomed  flow,  the  ovarian  bodies  are  exposed 
to  infmmmation. 

In  all  large  cities,  the  pest-houses  of  civilization,  where  the  women 
are  more  numerous  than  the  men,  there  are  many  females  whose  vir- 
ginity is  a  burden,  and  numerous  others  who  give  themselves  up  to 
sexual  excesses ; — to  both  these  classes,  the  tiun  of  life  is  very  liable 
to  promote  these  ovarian  disorders. 

There  is  another  class  of  causes,  which,  though  not  so  easily  re* 
cognized,  are  equally  cogent  in  exciting  this  form  of  disease.  I  mean 
all  those  excitements  which  arise  from  unbridled  thoughts,  from  books 
of  questionable  character,  from  music,  social  intercourse,  and  stimu- 
lating food  and  drinks, — all  which  promote  and  intensify  burning 
desires,  which,  though  natural  and  proper  in  themselves,  cannot  law* 
fully  be  gratified  in  a  communil^  where  the  female  sex  greatly  pre- 
ponderates, nuyierically,  over  the  male.  When  we  consider  how 
powerful  within  a  woman's  breast  the  conflict  often  is  between  the 
mipulse  of  passion  and  the  dictates  of  duty,  and  how  strongly  this 
conflict  must  react  upon  the  sexual  organs,  and  especially  upon  the 
ovaries,  the  centre  or  the  sexual  system,  we  can  easily  see  in  how 
many  cases  they  may  become  inflamed. 

Another  cause  of  this  disease  is  suppression  of  the  menses.  The 
engorged  and  crowded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  womb,  of  the  ute- 
rine neck,  and  of  the  ovaries,  not  finding  vent  in  the  accustomed  flow, 
ioflammation  in  any  one  of  liiese  organs  is  a  very  natural  result. 

The  inflammation  of  these  ovarian  bodies  is  a  frequent  result,  too, 
#f  a  similar  condition,  previously  existing  in  the  neck  of  the  womb. 
In  passing  from  the  uterine  neck  to  the  ovarian  bodies,  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  often  fastens  itself  upon  the  broad  ligament,  the  fallo- 
pian tubes,  and  their  fibriuated  extremities.  (See  Plate  VIIL,  Figs. 
1  and  2.)  The  whole,  it  will  be  seen,  presents  an  amount  of  disease 
which  it  is  painfiil  to  contemplate.  ^ 

The  womb  bein^  turned  over,  and  pressing  against  one  of  the 
ovaries,  may  cause  it  to  inflame  by  mechanical  irritation.  Pessaries, 
injudiciously  used,  may  do  the  same  thing. 

Symptoms. —  The  first  and  most  obvious  symptom  is  a  pain  a  little 
to  tlie  right  or  left  of  the  womb.  Thk  pain  is  almost  always  increased 
by  walking,  riding,  or  by  external  pressure.    It  is  especially  augmented 
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by  straightening  the  thigh,  by  which  the  parts  over  the  inflanuna- 
tion  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  When  standing  up,  ladies  snflFering 
from  this  disease,  are  generally  compelled  to  rest  the  foot  on  a  stooly 
so  as  to  bend  the  thigh,  and  max  the  mosdes.  The  pains  radiate 
from  the  ovaries,  tiftkd  flo  down  to  tiie  loins  and  thighs,  and  sometimes 
to  the  fundament    They  ate  of  a  dnU,  dragging,  heavy  natdre. 

Sometimes  the  ovarian  bodies  become  vere  much  enlarged,  and 
dropping  down,  somewhat,  press  upon  the  lower  bowel,  causing  con- 
stipation, or  npon  the  neck  of  the  bladd^,  creating  a  frequent  desire 
to  urinate,  ana  an  inability  to  pass  the  water  freely. 

Treatment — As  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  is  always  increased 
durinff  the  menstrual  flow,  it  is  not  proper  to  meddle  with  it  at  these 
monthly  periods,  lest  the  trouble  be  aggravated.  Immediately  after 
one  of  the  turns  has  passed,  from  six  to  eight  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  diseased  ovary.  When  the  bites  are  healed,  a  blbter 
may  be  used  in  the  same  place.  The  scarf-skin  should  not  be  re- 
moved, and  the  irritated  smrface  must  be  healed  as  soon  as  possible*. 
The  blister  should  be  camphomted  to  prevent  strangulation.  The 
part  should  next  be  rubbea  for  a  few  minutes,  night  and  morning 
with  an  alterative  and  anodyne  ointment  (169). 

After  the  next  menstruation,  the  same  things  should  be  repeated, 
and  again  after  the  next,  and  so  on,  for  five  or  six  months,  or  even 
longer,  if  need  be.  The  already  bloodless  condition  of  the  patient 
may  require,  however,  that  the  leeches  should  not  be  appUea  more 
than  once,  or,  at  most,  twice. 

The  bowels  should  occasionally  be  opened  by  some  simple  cathartic, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  hard  substances  which  may  press 
against  and  fret  the.  inflamed  ovaries.  The  purgatives  employed 
should  be  of  the  most  cooling  kind,  such  as  salts  or  oil ;  while  aloes, 
and  all  harsh  cathartics  mus^  be  avoided. 

Injections  of  tincture  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  are  useful  for 
quieting  neighboring  parts,  and  warding  ofi*  external  disturbances. 
They  act  like  soft  substances  thrown  upon  tiie  pavement  in  front  of  a 
sick  man's  house. 

The  patient  should  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  recumbent 
position,  lying  upon  the  bed  or  the  lounge,  and  should  only  be  per- 
mitted to  move  about  to  such  extent  as  will  not  irritate  the  inflamed 
parts. 

Case* — Aliss  R.  M.  B.  sufiered  a  great  deal  of  pain  9very  month 
while  menstruating.  She  had  also  a  great  tenderness  upon  pressure 
just  at  the  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  womb,  and  at  times  a  severe 
pain  in  the  same  region,  which  often  extended  down  into  the  groin 
and  thigh. 

The  left  ovarium  was  so  much  enlarged  that  it  could  be  distiiictiy 
felt  through  the  walls  of  the  bowels. 

Immediately  after  the  next  monthly  period,  I  applied  six  leeches 
over  the  inflamed  ovarium,  and  when  the  bites  were  healed,  put  a 
blister  over  the  same  region,  lifter  this  healed,  the  same  space  was 
rubbed,  twice  a  day,  with  an  ointment  (169).    Immediately  after  the 
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oonrees,  the  aanie  thing  was  repeated  for  foar  monthfl, — the  patient^ 
each  time,  being  kept  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  then  permitted  to  take 
gentle  exercise  oat  of  doors.    The  diet  was  generally  noorishing. 

The  patient  was  well  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  has  had  no 
return  o(  the  inflammation. 

This  was  a  simile  case,  requiring  only  the  most  simple  course  of 
treatment ;  but  it  furnishes  the  general  outline  to  be  pursued  in  all 
cases  of  inflamed  ovaries. 


Whites. — Zjeucerrkaa.'^Ffuer  Albus. 

Leucobrh(sa  is  from  two  Greek  words,  XeAxp^  and  /koi,  and  fluor 
albus  from  two  Latin  words,  albus  and  flno,  having  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Greek,  namely,  a  white  discbarge.  Hence,  in 
popular  language,  the  disease  is  called  the  ^  whites;^  it  is  also  called 
^female  tpecJmess/* 

These  terms  are  well  enough,  perhaps,  if  we  have  in  mind  that 
they  convey  to  us  only  the  idea  of  a  symptom  of  disease.  They  all 
mean,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  a  white  discharge  from  the 
female  genital  organs.  They  aie  slighdy  inaccurate,  as  the  discharge 
is  sometimes  yellow,  or  green,  or  otherwise  variant  from  white.  Any 
discharge  from  the  female  genital  organs  which  is  not  bloody,  comes 
under  toe  term  ^whites." 

A  Spaptam  <M^.— As  the  name  of  a  disease,  the  term  whites  has 
no  speciflc  meaning.  It  does  not  designate  any  particular  complaint 
It  is  a  Symptom,  just  as  the  matter  expectorated  and  raised  in  lune 
diseases  is  a  symptom ;  and  as  such  only  should  it  be  regardecL 
When  persons  cough  and  raise  a  great  deal,  they  do  not,  on  consult- 
ing a  physician,  say  they  have  got  the  expectomtion ;  but  they  say 
they  fear  they  have  some  disease  of  the  lungs,  because  they  expecto- 
rate. They  look  upon  the  expectoration  as  the  sign  or  symptom  of 
disease. 

So  females,  and  physicians  too,  must  leara  to  look  up>on  the  whiteSj 
not  as  a  disease,  but  as  the  sign  or  symptom  of  disease,  which  sign 
they  should  become  skilled  in  interpreting. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  discharge  from  the  genital  organs 
should  not  be  as  well  interpreted  as  the  expectoration  or  discharge 
from  the  throat  The  parts  from  which  it  comes,  may  be  about  as 
easily  and  as  well  inspected. 

Ho  Female  Ailments  so  Common. —  There  are  no  female  troubles  to 
isvhich  the  attention  of  the  physician  is  so  oflen  called  as  these  annoy- 
ing and  debilitating  sj^mptoms  called  whites ;  and  there  is  no  depart- 
i^nt  of  medical  practice,  in  which  the  really  able,  as  well  as  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  physician,  is  so  well  tested.  If^  r^arding  these 
discharges  as  ihey  are,  simply  as  signs,  he  searches  faithfully  for  their 
cause,  be  will  be  led  to  a  ^atment  which  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  will  be  successfril.  And  surely  no  success  in  life  can  be  more 
prized  by  a  right-minded  physician.    It  procures  health,  the  highest 
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earthly  boon,  for  saffering  woman,  and  gratitude,  the  most  prised  of 
all  rewards,  for  himaeUl 

There  are  Idnr  Kinds  of  Mscliarges  from  the  female  genital  or- 

Sans,  —  mucus,  pus,  mucus  and  pus  combined,  and  the  watery.  The 
rst,  mucus,  does  not,  in  itself,  imply  disease ;  but  when  pus  is  dis- 
charged, we  know  that  inflammation  exists,  because  such  a  cause 
alone  can  produce  it 

Seat  af  tttt  IMsease. — The  cause  which  produces  the  whites  may 
have  its  seat  either  in  the  vagina,  or  in  the  necic  of  the  womb ;  and 
in  practice,  it  is  of  course  quite  important  to  know  where  its  loc»ition 
is.  The  character  of  the  discharge  generally  settles  this  point  If  it 
be  thin  and  watery,  or  thick  and  cream-like,  it  is  fipom  the  vagina  or 
passage  which  lea^  to  the  womb ;  if  ropy,  ^uey  or  albuminous,  like 

white  of  egg,  it  is  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck. 

• 

Treatment  —  Some  physicians  always  prescribe  the  same  remedy 
for  the  whites.  They  mifi^ht  as  well  have  but  one  prescription  for 
expectoration.  The  remedy  must  have  reference  to  toe  cau^i  of  the 
discharge ;  until  the  cause  be  searched  out,  every  prescription  is  a 
mere  trial  at  guessing, — a  sort  of  practice  well  enough  adapted  to 
quacks,  but  not  becoming  scientific  men. 

When  a  case  of  whites  is  brought  before  a  physician  who  under- 
stands hiB  business,  he  makes  no  prescription  unul  he  has  discovered 
what  the  disease  is.  Having  determined  this  point,  his  remedies  have 
an  intelligent  bearing  upon  the  case.  This  bein^  so,  I  have  no  reme- 
dies to  set  down  for  whites,  simply  as  such.  1  shall  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  several  other  complaints  whieh  bear  m<»e  or  less 
upon  this. 

Absenoe  of  the  Menses. — Amenarrhcea. 

The  absence  of  the  menses  is  divided  into  two  kinds, — reteniicm 
and  suppression.  It  is  retention  when  the  monthly  flow  has  never 
appeared,  —  suppression,  when,  having  been  established,  it  is,  by  one 
cause  or  another,  stopped. 

Ketentim  Explained. — The  ovaries,  as  we  have  before  said,  are 
the  centre  of  the  female  sexual  system.  It  is  the  swelling  or  ripening 
of  an  ovum  or  egg,  every  four  weeks,  which  causes  the  hrge  now  of 
blood  to  the  parts,  and  the  consequent  menstrual  dischacrge. 

But  it^sometimes  happens  that  the  ovaries  are  not  developed  at  the 
usual  time  of  life.  The  monthly  evacuation  does  not  then  appear. 
There  is  retention.  There  may  be  retention,  too,  firom  other  causes, 
after  the  ovaries  are  matured.  Costiveness  may  sometimes  occasioft 
it,  —  so  may  a  degenerated  and  low  state  of  the  blood. 

There  may  be  mechamcal  causes  of  retention.  The  mouth  of  the 
womb  may  be  entirely  closed,  or  the  neck  may  be  so  constricted  as 
to  close  the  passage  through  it,  leaving  no  outlet  for  the  monthly  acdu- 
mulation.    The  hymen,  also,  may  have  no  opening  through  it    Whea 
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theee  mechanical  obBtructiooe  exist,  there  are  eometiines  large  coUeo- 
tions  of  fluid  in  the  womb,  which  cause  enlargement  of  the  body,  and 
in  soipe  instances,  painful  suspicions  that  the  sufferer  has  committed 
imprudences,  and  is  in  the  family  way.  Physicians  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  falling  into  such  errors,  and  lending  the  sanction  of  their 
name  to  these  blasting  mistakes. 

Siqipression  ExpUibied. — Suppression, — a  stoppage  after  flow  has 
been  once  established,  —  may  he  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  ova- 
ries,— the  blood,  in  this  diseased  condition,  being  drawn  so  entirely 
to  these  swelling  and  germinating  bodies,  that  the  accustomed  flow 
from  the  womb  does  not  take  place. 

Inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  may  also  cause  a  stoppage. 
So  may  a  fright,  as  from  a  fire  occurring  in  the  neighborhooa,  or  a 
cold  teucen  by  being  caueht  in  a  shower.  Oirls  sometimes,  in  their 
utter  thoughtlessness  or  ignomnce,  dip 'their  feet  in  cold  water,  when 
their  courses  are  upon  them,  and  bring  on  a  suppression  of  a  most 
dangerous  character.  The  most  lovely  and  innocent  girls  have  done 
this  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  party ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
stoppage  induced  has  ended  in  death  within  a  few  hours.  The  pro- 
found Ignorance  of  their  own  mechanism,  and  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern it,  in  which  girls  are  kept  who  are  iust  budding  into  life,  is  a  seri- 
ous reproach  both  to  parents  and  physicians. 

Suppression  may  be  induced  by  whatever  reduces  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  blood,  as  consumption,  or  by  great  depression  of  spirits. 
With  some  rare  exceptions,  women  have  not  their  turns  while  in  the 
family  way. 

Treatment. — Before  any  thine  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment, 
the  case  must  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  specific  cause  of 
the  disease  searched  out 

If  it  prove  to  be  retentionj  and  arises  from  a  bloodless  condition, 
and  an  undeveloped  state  of  the  ovaries,  iron  is  the  proper  remedy 
61)  (73)  (74)  (75),  with  a  generous  diet  and  exercise  out  of  doors. 

caused  by  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  uterine  neck  or  ovaries, 
the  proper  treatment  has  been  already  indicated.  If  from  costiveness, 
relief  may  generally  be  found  from  prescriptions  (5)  (9).  The  me- 
chanical causes  alluded  to  above,  when  found  to  exist,  must  be  removed 
by  gently  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  womb  or  the  uterine  neck,  with 
botigies,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  and  increasing  the  size,  or  by 
puncturing  the  hymen,  as  the  case  may  require. 
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Si  Treatblf  SqqpresslM,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  a  cer- 
tain time  each  month,  nature  makes  an  attempt  to  restore  the  lost 
ftmction.  Even  when  she  is  not  sucoessfrd,  probably  an  ovum  is  ma- 
tured and  in.  some  wav  disposed  of.  The  intelligent  physician  will  of 
course  avail  himself  of  this  favorable  moment  to  try  his  skill  in  bring- 
ias  about  the  desired  regularity.  When  this  'time  arrives,  he  should 
order  three  or  four  leedbes  applied  to  each  groin  at  night  The  next 
night,  he  should  direct  the  use  of  a  pungent  foot  bath  (§42) ;  also  (16) 
as  a  cathartic 
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When  BUppression  exists,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  try  in  this 
direct  way  to  bring  on  the  tarns.  There  may  be  no  blood  io  spare; 
and  this  may  be  the  B(4e  reaeon  why  the  eonraes  do  not  appear. 
When  this  is  the  case,  Dotbing  is  to  be  done  but  to  build  np  ttte 
health  as  rapidly  as  powrible,  and  when  this  is  sofficiently  establiBhed, 
the  oonnea  will  be  all  itght 

Ttotu»a  Xenstrnailon. — Menorrhapa. 

MairaTitrATioN  may  eontimme  too  long:,  or  oeeta-  too  ojltm,  or  be  too 
projiue  while  it  lasts;  or  all  these  iiregtuaTitieB  may  be  experienced  by 
the  name  person.  Any  one  of  them  will  prove  a  serioos  irritation, 
and  a  drain  upon  the  oonstitotion ;  the  whole  together,  if  not  anested, 
will  nndermine  and  destroy  it 

Hw  Cwue  Vt  tUi,  like  the  aoane  of  all  other  female  diseases,  is, 
in  a  ^reat  majority  erf"  oases,  oreriookecL 

It  IS  not  to  be  attributed,  as  so  many  suppoae,  to  a  congested  state 
of  the  womb ;  but  is  rather  the  result,  in  a  great  many  instances,  of 
the  inflammatory  or  ulcerated  cooditioa  of  the  nterine  neck. 

In  still  another  large  number  of  cases,  it  arises  from  a  succession 
of  ovariem  abortiem.  vfhea  the  blood  bu  ran  low,  and  nntiition  is 
defective,  aa  ia  the  consumptive  habit,  the  ovarian-  vencles  feil  to 
reach  maturity.  Like  other  products  of  the  economy,  they  become 
blighted,  and  abort.  And  as  these  blights  occur  often,  natate  is  but^ 
every  two  or  three  weeks  in  easting  Aem  off  Hence,  the  menses 
apfieai  often.  They  oome  and  go  without  tnder,  beeaiue  ^ey  >priug 
from  a  pfooeea  which  is  a  contnivenisD  of  uatnie*s  laws. 

Explauttoa.  —  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  iuAaromation  and 
ulceration  of  the  uterine  neck  should  in  one  case  produce  suppression, 
and  in  another  profuse  menetmation.  Yet  It  is  a  settled  truth,  that 
such  opposite  results  do  come  from  one  and  the  same  apparent  cause. 
Probably  the  explanation  is.  to  be  found  in  the  different  degrees  of 
inflammatoiy  action,  in  the  varieties  of  constitution,  and  iu  the  vari- 
ant degrees  of  tenacity  with  which  the  vessels  hold  the  blood. 

Bleeding  from  the  female  genital  organs  may  be  produced  bj  a 
varietv  of  causes  which  have  nothing  to  tm-xr^ 

do  with  menetruation.  Such  bleedings 
are  properly  uterine  or  vagijud  kemor- 
rhages,  and  not  profuse  menetruation. 
They  are  the  result  of  inflammations, 
or  tumors  within  the  uterine  neck  (F^g. 
136),  or  weakness.  The  womb  may 
bleed  for  days,  or  even  for  months,  from 
pore  debility. 

tltaitmtMt —  As  profuse  menstruation 
and  uterine  hemorrhage  spring  from  a 

variety  of  causes,  so  the  remedies  are  various.    Here  again  we  ava 
confr«Hited  with  the  same  absolute  necessity  to  investigate  accurately 
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the  true  nakure  of  the  complaiot,  befoie  we  Tentare  a  single  pveaorip- 
tioo.  All  the  cases  present  one  general  feature.  There-  is  too  great 
a  loss  of  blood;  and  the  first  thought  is  that  astringent  medicines  are 
necessary  to  arrest  it  Bat  if  the  bleeding  be  occasioned  \y  a  poly- 
pns,  or  by  inflammatory  ulceration,  astringents  would  not  arrest  it, 
and  might  do  great  mischief. 

When  the  immoderate  flowing  is  caused  by  a  general  breakdown 
of  the  nutritive  powers,  and  by  ovarian  abortions,  the  great  aim  must 
be  to  rally  the  vital  powers  by  iron,  quinine,  porter,  wine,  a  geneious 
diet,  exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  warm  and  cold  bathing. 
When  produced  by  local  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  treatment  is  to' be  local,  —  such  as  has  been  described.  If 
a  polypus,  or  other  tumor,  be  the  cause,  the  remedy  must  be  sought 
for  under  the  appropriate  head.  If  the  womb  has  become  relaxed, 
and  bleeds  from  pore  debility,*— as  it  may, -^something  must  be 
found,  if  possible,  which  will  condense  its  substance,  —  making  it 
harder,  smaller,  and  more  solid*  For  this  purpose,  cold  bathing,  as* 
tringent  injection*  into  the  front  passage,  and  acid  drinks,  are  useful. 
But  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  the  wine  of  spurred  rye  (267^.  One 
teaspoonful  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  This  article,  by  caus- 
ing the  womb  to  contract,  solidifies  and  condenses  it,— -thus  arresting 
the  blood  whidi  ooaes  from  its  relaxed  tissues. 

Case.  ■  Miss  S.  F.  was  treated,  in  16S5,  for  gveat  loss  of  blood  by 
too  frequent  and  too  profuse  menstruation,  ohe  had  suffered  for  a 
number  of  years,^-^ber  eonrses  coming  on  ererv  three  weeks,  some- 
times every  two  weeks,  and  lasting  from  a  week  to  ten  davs..  She 
had  become  very  pale,  and  much  debilitated;  and,  as  she  had  a  slight 
cough,  her  friends  feared  that,  if  not  relieved,  she  would  soon  sink  in 
consumption. 

Having  made  an  examination,  and  learned  that  there  was  no  or- 
ganic disease,  but  that  the  exhaustive  bleeding;  was  caused  entirely 
by  debility,  I  prescribed  sulphuric  acid  (60)  three  times  a  day,  with 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  injected  into  the  bowel  once  a  day,  and  qui- 
nine (67)  three  times  a  day. 

The  patient  was  required  to  take  a  very  generous  diet  of  juicy 
meats,  broths,  etc,  and  to  be  in  the  open  air  to  a  reasonable  extent 

The  case  began  immediately  to  improve,  and  in  a  few  weeks  tlie 
courses  were  restored  to  a  healthy  state.  No  other  treatment  was 
used,  except  to  drop  the  sulphuric  acid  in  two  instances,  for  a  few 
days,  using  in  place  of  it,  tannin  in  one  case,  and  alum  in  the  other. 

Painfal  Henitrnation. — Dysmefmrhcga. 

DrsifEfvoRBHCBA  is  from  three  Greek  words  £1/9*  f^V*  ^^^  /^^i  which 
mean,  literally,  a  difficult  monthly  Jl&w.  These  words  do  not  precisely 
describe  the  complaint ;  for  it  consists  not  so  much  in  a  difficulty  as  in 
a/MtM/Wflow. 

Symptoms* —  7%is  affection  is  always  marked  by  more  or  less  pain 
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while  the  conTses  are  on, — especially  daring  the  first  dav  or  two. 
The  pain  sometimes  begins  two  or  three  days  m  advance  of  the  evac- 
uation. It  extends  over  the  whole  lower  purt  of  the  belly, — mnning 
down,  at  times,  to  the  thighs,  and  causing  great  distress  in  the  back. 
It  is  frequently  so  violent  as  to  resemble  the  pains  of  labor,  compell- 
ing the  sufferer  to  take  the  bed,  and  drawing  from  her  tears  and 
groans,  and  oocaMooally  throwing  her  into  spasms  most  painfni  to 
witness.  So  terrible  are  the  monthly  snfferings  which  some  women 
experience  from  this  cause,  that  the  anticipation  of  it  destroys  much 
of  their  peace,  even  during  the  intervals  ol  respite. 

The  Cavses  of  this  complaint  are  very  nmnerous.  There  is,  doubt- 
less, such  a  thing  as  pain  m  the  womb  from  rheumatism,  and  espec- 
ially from  neuralgia,  though  these  are  much  rarer  forms  of  the  oom- 
plamt  than  many  suppose. 

Pains  at  the  monthly  periods  are  often  induced  by  a  displacement 
of  the  womb.  If  the  organ  fall  over  backward  or  forward,  its  nerves 
are  pressed  upon  in  an  unnatural  way,  and  when  the  parts  are 
crowded  with  blood,  it  is  very  natural  for  painfrd  sensations  to  be 
excited.  In  these  cases,  the  neck  of  the  organ  is  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  the  canal  which  passes  through  it  is  of  coarse  stric^tred,  so  that 
the  evacuations  are  necessarily  made  with  difficulty. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the  passage  through  the  uterine 
neck,  becomes,  occasionally,  from  inflammation  or  other  cause,  almost 
closed.  The  result  is,  much  difficulty  and  great  pain  in  passing  the 
monthly  secretion. 

There  are  no  causes  which  excite  painful  menstmatiott  more  often 
than  inflammation  in  the  uterine  neck  and  the  ovaries.  An  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  an  inflamed  part  always  causes  pain.  An  inflamed 
foot  or  lee  has  to  be  laid  up  in  a  chair,  because  it  aches  when  put 
down.  The  reason  is,  that  when  hanging  down,  it  is  more  frill  of 
blood,  and  the  sensitive  nerves  are  painfully  compressed.  When  the 
finger  is  hot  with  inflammation,  we  assuage  the  pain  by  holding  it  up 
for  the  blood  to  run  down.  For  tiie  same  reason,  the  inflamed  ovaries 
and  uterine  neck  ache  when  the  blood  flows  to  them,  in  large  quan- 
tities, at  the  menstrual  period. 

Congestion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb  itself  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  painful  menses.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  membrane  q/*  the 
wombf  similar  to  thai  of  the  larynx  in  membranous  croup.  There  is  the 
same  pouring  out  of  what  physicians  call  coagulable  lymph,  which 
forms  itself  into  a  membrane.  This  membrane  the  womb  strives  by 
strenuous  contractions  to  throw  off,  and  finally  succeeds  in  expelling 
it,  not  whole  and  entire,  but  in  shreds  and  patches.  These  shreds, 
which  women  sometimes  call  skinny  substances^  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  The  efforts  to  expel  them  cause  pains  very  much  like 
those  of  natuml  labor,  and  sometimes  almost  as  severe.. 

Treatment  —  Painful  menstruation,  excited  by  the  falling  over  of 
the  womb,  backward  or  forward,  is  cured,  of  course,  by  putting  the 
orffan  back  into  its  proper  position. 

Fains  caused  by  stricture  of  the  canal  through  the  uterine  neck,  are 
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cared  only  by  enlarging  the  passage.  This  is  effected  by  introducing 
at  first  a  very  small  bongie,  and  then  a  larger  and  a  larger,  until  the 
passage  is  of  the  usual  size.  It  is  a  delicate  operation,  quite  sucoe^a'^ 
ful  in  careful  and  skilful  hands,  but  liable  to  produce  miscbief  when 
improperly  conducted. 

In  all  the  forms  of  this  disease,  the  treatment  should  aim,  not 
merely  at  palliation,  but  at  a  cure.  And  generally,  I  am-  happy  to 
say,  a  cure  is  attcunable.  Yet  how  many  women  suffer  for  years, 
until  health  has  fled,  and  life  has  become  a  burden,  —  receivio£r  from 
their  medical  attendant  the  assurance  that*  palilatton  only  is  pos- 
dble !  fl 

It  ia  necessary  at  each  monthly  turn,  to  do  something,  in  these 
cases,  to  quiet  the  pain.  For  this  purpose,  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, in  a  wine  glass  of  tepid  water,  thrown  into  the  bowel,  will  be 
highly  serviceable.  For  a  like  purpose,  one  pill  (116)  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day,  beginning  one  day  betore  the  menstrual  flow.  A  bella- 
donna ointment  (170)  may  he  robbed  upon  the  neck  of  the  womb 
with  great  advants^. 

In  the  congestive  form  of  this  disease, — that  in  which  the  membrane 
is  formed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb^  and  throum  of  infrag^ 
meniSy'^—the  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  spirits  of  Mindererus,  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy  taken  in  two  teaspoonful  doses,  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cold  wat^,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  whUe  the  pain  lasts. 

Cum  L — Miss  B.  S.  of  B.,  &ged  twenty-two  years,  applied,  in 
1856^  for  relief  firom  great  suffenns;  at  her  monthly  pefioas.  Her 
menses  had  been  disturbed  some  time  before  by  taking  cokl,  since 
which  time,  her  mother  stated,  her  pains,  for  a  short  time  before  the 
flow  began,  and  during  the  firat  day,  had  been  terrible,  not  much  less 
severe^' indeed,  than  those  of  natural  labor,  or  child-bearing.  The 
pains,  at  these  times,  had  been  of  a  terribly  bearing-down  kind ;  had 
frequentiy  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  sickness,  vomiting,  and 
fever;  and  finally,  what  came  from  her  at  first  was  not  so  much 
blood,  as  a  kind  of  skinmy  substance^  in  shreds  and  patches. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  this  was  a  case  of  painful  men- 
struation (dysmenorrhcea^  of  the  congestive  kind.  The  womb  was 
every  month  too  full  of  blood, — its  internal  surface,  in  fact,  if  not  its 
whole  substance,  inflamed.  Hence,  a  false  membrane  like  that  of 
croup,  was  formed,  which  the  womb  contracted  and  struggled  hard  to 
throw  off,  and  finally  tore  to  pieces,  and  expelled  in  shreds. 

Of  course  this  local  inflammation  was  to  be  reduced,  which  was 
done  by  first  giving  a  brisk  purge  (31  )7  which  was  followed  by  apply- 
ing half  a  dozen  leeches  directiy  over  the  womb.  On  the  following 
day,  a  blister  was  raised  in  the  same  place.  In  two  weeks,  three 
leeches  were  ^plied,  and  again  followed  by  a  blister.  These  appli- 
cations were  repeated  every  fortnight,  for  three  months,  being  careful 
not  to  use  them  within  three  days  of  the  monthly  turns,  either  before 
or  after. 

The  pain,  at  each  turn,  was  assuaged,  by  injecting  into  the  bowel 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  gill  of  tepid  water,  by  rubbing  \k\>oi\ 


the  mouth  of  the  womb  some  of  the  ointmant  (1^)*  ^^  ^  JS*^^^ 
two  teaspoonM  doses,  in  a  little  ooU  water*  of  tbe  liqaor  o/  acetate 
of  ammonia,  three  times  a  day. 

Tbe  patient  was  cured  in  three  months,  and  baa  eince  had  easjand 
natural  menstraation* 

Case  IL-—  Mrs.  L.  GL  was  treated  for  a  ease  of  painfni  menstraa* 
tion,  in  1857. 

The  lady  also  had  teniUe  pains,  attended  by  forcing  down  as  if 
her  bowek  were  all  coming  oat  of  her.  Yet  she  had  but  a  very 
scanty  discharge.  Eveiy  month  .she  was  made  literally  sick,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed. 

On  examination,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  great  difficulty  in  passing 
the  menstrual  fluid,  as  well  as*  the  scantiness  of  Uie  quantity,  was 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  tbe  passa^  thr)Ough  the  neck  of  the  womb; 
this  passage  was  nearly  closed  up ;  it  was  stricture<L 

There  eouU  be  no  dimbt  as  to  the  treatment  required.  Medidnes 
could  do  no  good  This  passage  must  be  gradnaUy  opened.  To  do 
this,  I  introdnoed  a  tmall  metallio  male  catheter  into  the  atrictnied 
passage,  and,  gently  turning  it  once  or  twice. round,  withdrew  it 
This  was  done  onee  in  three  days,  for  three  months, — usittg  each 
time  a  slightly  kuEger  instrument*  Tfaeo^eforwaid,  her  menatraation 
was  natural  and  easy.    She  was  welL 

Bbforb  the  age  of  puberty,  the  ^rl  is  only  a  child.  She  has  within 
her  only  the  elemetUs  of  a  woman.  The  ehmgt  to  which  she  is  des« 
fined,  brings  with  it  a  wonderful  dcTelopraeat  both  of  body  and 
midd. 

To  effect  this  development,  atid  bring  out  iiie  new  being  in  the 
perfection  designed  by  the  Creator^  a  large  ilmount  of  hidden  nerve 
power  is  required.  Bhe  requires  to  bate  been  born  with  a  well«yital- 
ueed  constitution,' and  to  have  been  pbysicaHy  tmlned  in  a  way  t6 
harden  and  energize  it  Without  these  antecedents,  her  devdop^ 
ments  at  puberty  will  be  feebly  and  imperfectly  made.  Her  devel- 
opment  and  evaluHfrn  of  gemu  will  be  so  defective  as  to  cause  her 

menstruation  to  be  only  partially  established,  or  to  fail  altogether. 

• 

Symptoms. — Where  the  inherent .  powers  of  the  system  are  jusi 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  first  menstruation,. it  often. happens  that 
they  seem  to  be  spent  by  the  effort,  and  that  the  evacuation  fietils  to 
appear  again  for  several  months.  Indeed,  the  whole  organisation  may 
break  down  at  this  point,  and  become  blasted,  aa  it  were,  like  a  blade 
of  wheat  which  has  grpwn  well  for  a  time%  but  which  &iis  to  develop 
the  kerneL 

The  blood  at  thia  period,  may  become  impoverished,  and  fail  to 
distribute  adequate  nourishment  and  development  to  the  various  tis- 
sues. When  this  occurs,  it  loses  a  part  ot  its  red  globules,  and  iUr 
creases  its  watery  portion*.    Aa  a  result,  the  skin  becomes,  pale,  and 
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awBBMsiimeft  of  a^yelkiwish  hne;  tbe  boweb  become  torpid  and  oon* 
fined;  the  nenroue  ayrtem  leaoitiTe  and  weak;  the  digestion  is  im- 
paired ;  the  appetite  is  either  lost,  or  perverted, — longing  lor  unnata- 
ni  food ;  the  tongue  is  white ;  the  heart  palpitates ;  the  spirits  are 
depressed ;  the  temples  and  ears  throb ;  the  head  oocasionally  aches 
and  whirls  with  dizziness ;  the  sleep  is  disturbed  and  abbreviated ; 
and  bwtencs  aioer  nsw  and  then  anpesadded  to  dose  the  catalogue 
of  ills. 

This  is  CkkratiSj  briefly  depicted  in  its  origin  and  its  symptoms. 
The  word  is  fiom  the  Greek  j(KBtpo9f  which  means  green  ana  pale. 
By  nurses  it  is  called  the  ^^  green  sickikess.'' 

Us  Caases  are  quite  numerous,  amone  which  may  be  reckoned  im- 
poverished diet,  damp  atmosphere,  se&ntary  habits,  lon^  confine* 
ment  indoors,  overworkinj?  the  mind  in  childhood,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  an  inherited  reeble  constitution. 

TnentmeaL — Chlorosis,  as  a  general  thino',  is  connected  either  with 
mlention  or  suppresskm  of  the  menses ;  and  in  treating  it,  physicians 
ai«>  too  modi  in  tbe  habit  of  resorting  iudisciirainately  to  forcing 
medjciwen^  oalled  ^mmenagognes.  From  sueh  practice,  great  injury 
often  lesolts* 

.■■  It  ianeit  always  soffieiently  consideved  that  a  woman  fiuls  to  men* 
struate,  or  ceases  to  do  so,  becamu  Mhe  u  sick;  and  if  we  wcmld  cause 
her  courses  to  return,  we  muit  restore  her  keaWu  To  do  this  should 
generally  be  the  great  olqeet  of  tieatment.  IM  the  health  be  restored, 
and  the  menses  will  come  back.  'The  only  philosophical  tieatment  is 
that  which  will  invigorate  the  system. 

]n  chlocqsiS)  the  vital  powers  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  How 
can  they  be  roueed  ?  By  exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot;  by  wear^ 
iag  dothiog  enough  to  keep  warm ;  by  a  tepid  bath  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  arc  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse  towd ;  and  by  a  generous 
diet^  composed  of  tender  meats,  animal  broths,  etc 
.  This  treatment,  however,  should  be  preoeided  by  unloading  the 
Dowels  with  piescriptioi^  (35)  or  (40),  according  to  choice.  One  pili 
should  be  taken  at  night  Whei^  the  liver  is  considerablv  deranged, 
pfescription  (40)  will  be  particularly  serviceable.  Haifa  pint  of 
tepid  water  thrown  into  the  bowel,  night  and  morning,  will  hdp 
lelieva  eostiveoess^ 

The  bowels  having  been  well  opened,  give  a  tablespoonful  of  pre- 
scription («i^,  two  or  three  times  a  day;  or,  of  prescription  (60),  a 
feaspoonfol,  the  same  nnmber  of  times,  each  day. 

In  the  tieatment  of  this  disease,  iron,  in  some  form,  is  almost  al- 
ways needed.  Prescriptions  (61)  (71)  (73)  (74)  (75)  (80)  and  (316) 
are  saitabie  Dnpejparations. 

A  m\  sutfermg  from  this  disease  should  always  be  taken  out  of 
schooL    The  mind  should  be  divided  between  rest  and  recreation. 

CttKi — Miss  J.  T.,  aged  nineteen,  was  treated  by  me  for  this  com- 
plaint in  185a 

She  bad  always  been  ddicate.    Her  first  menstruation  was  at  the 
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age  of  fonrteen;  bnt  it  was  quite  defective  in  quantity,  and  was 
imperfectly  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  irre&[ular  periods,  when  it 
stopped  altogether,  and  had  not  again  appeared  up  to  the  time  of  her 
being  brought  to  me. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  a  little  yellowish,  —  her  lips  being  nearly 
white.  She  was  very  costive,  —  habitually  so, — was  without  appe- 
tite, and  her  tongue  was  coated  white.  She  had  dizziness,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  neurakdc  pains  in  various  parts,  and  was  extremely 
nervous  and  irritable.  Having,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  a 
retty  constant  cough,  her  friends  feared  consumption,  and  brought 
er  to  me  from  some  distance  for  that  reason. 

I  found  no  physical  signs  of  lung  disease,  and  had  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  making  it  out  to  be  a  case  of  chlorosis^  —  particularly  as 
there  was  no  expectoration  cUeAding  the  cough. 

The  parents  were  chiefly  anxious  to  have  the  menses  brought  on. 
With  me,  this  was  of  minor  consequence ;  the  main  thing  was  to  rally 
theprostrate  powers  of  life,  and  restore  the  blood  to  hernia. 

To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  liver,  for  which  I  gave 
leptandrin,  ^tc.  ^34),  which  I  ordered  to  be  taken  once  a  day,  namely, 
at  bed-time.  Tnis  not  only  caused  a  flow  of  bile,  but  the  scUtelarine 
calmed  and  strengthened  the  nervous  svstefn. 

It  was  necessary,  too,  to  correct  tne  habit  of  costiveness.  To 
efiect  this,  she  was  ordered  to  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Mettauer's 
aperient,  after  breakfast  and  dinner. 

To  restore  the  blood,  iron  was  ordered,  particularly  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  strychnine  (316).  This  had  a  fine  efiect  to  raise  the  blood 
and  support  the  nervous  system* 

She  was  ordered  a  generous  diet  of  tender  meats,  broths,  etc,  and 
to  take  unrestrained  and  free  exercise  out  of  doors. 

Her  improvement  was  immediate  and  visible,  and  was  not  inter- 
rupted during  the  three  months  of  her  stay  in  Boston.  Soon  after 
her  return  home,  her  menses  appeared,  and  she  has  since  ei^yed 
pretty  good  health* 


Cessation  of  the  Metaaes.— Turn  of  Life. 

« 

There  is  probablv  no  period  in  woman's  earthly  existence  which 
she  approaches  with  so  much  anxiety  as  that  which  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  calling  ^  the  turn  of  life."  The  anxiety  is  not  without  some 
reasonable  ground  for  its  existence.  She  has  been  accustomed,  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  to  lose,  every  four  weeks,  a  certain  amount  of 
blood.  When  this  evacuation  stops,  disturbances  of  the  system  may 
well  be  expected.  So  well  is  this  understood,  that  this  climacteric 
has  come,  by  general  consent,  to  Se  called  the  ^critical  period^^  in 
female  life. 

If  it  be  w^  and  safely  passed,  the  health  is  generally  better  than 
before,  and  a  ^ green  old  age"  is  likely  to  follow.  But  if  the  seecis 
of  disease  ar^  in  the  system, — if  there  be  a  tendency  to  cancer  or 
other  malignant  disease,  which  has  been  held  in  check  by  the  monthly 
flow,  it  now  takes  up  its  destructive  work,  and  shows  itself;  or,  if 
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there  be  a  predisposition  to  apoplexy  or  congestion  of  any  organ,  it 
is  more  lik^y  to  become  active,  now  that  the  accustomed  waste-gate 
is  closed*  A  distinguished  writer  has  said  that  about  half  the  deaths 
among  women,  about  the  age  of  forty-four,  are  from  cancer. 

SeffOH  Complieatioiis. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  look 
earofally  after  those  females  .who  come  under  his  care  at  this  critical 
time.  For,  in  addition  to  the  organic  and  malignant  diseases  which 
attack  her  at  this  time,  she  is  exposed  to  a  host  of  nervous  irritations, 
which,  if  neglected  or  badly  managed,  make  her  life  a  cross  and  a 
burden.    The  symptoms  of  these  irritatiqns  are  in  number,  legion. 

Ige  at  wMch  flie  torn  of  life  comes.  —  As  a  general  rule,  the  turn 
of  life  comes  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fi^ ;  but  occasionally 
occurs  at  other  periods,  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy.  If  the  menses 
appear  early  in  life,  they  terminate  early. 

Spapt0m&» —  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  oorpulency  at  this  period, 
the  symptoms  are  headache,  dizziness,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  It 
is  common,  when  the  period  of  cessation  approaches,  for  deviations 
fipom  regularity  to  occur.  At  one  time  the  menstrual  discharge  will 
be  profuse ;  at  another,  scanty.  It  will  now  disappear  for  a  time,' 
and  be  replaced  by  the  whites.  Then  it  will  appear  for  a  few  times 
with  considerable  regularity.  Next  will  come  a  suspension  for  sev- 
eral months,  to  be  foUowed  by  a  iiow  of  such  profusion  as  to  amount 
almost  to  flooding. 

Mixed  up  with  these  irregularities,  will  pe  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  a  variable  appetite,  and  broken 
sleep,  weakness  and  inquietude,  timidity,  a  dreaa  of  impending  evil, 
irritability  of  temper,  hysterical  attacks,  bad  feelings  in  the  head,  with 
sounds  in  the  ears,  as  of  the  roUing  of  carriages,  sparks  before  the 
eyes,  and  an  unsteady  gait 

TreatmeBt  —  If  there  be  at  this  period,  fulness  of  habit,  with  diz- 
ziness, headache,  sparks  before  the  eyes,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  etc., 
there  is  a  plain  indication  that  the  brain  is  oppressed  with  too  much 
blood.  1  am  not  much  in  favor  of  bleeding,  but  this  is  a  case  in 
which  from  a  gill  to  a  half  pint  of  blood  may,  if  ever,  be  dmwn  from 
the  arm  with  positive  advantage.  Cups  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  will  also  be  useful.  Give  at  night,  also,  three  of  the  compound 
cathartic  pills,  and  then  keep  the  bowels  regular  with  prescription 
(18), — a  wine-dassfnl  to  be  taken  occasionallv.  The  diet  should  be 
spare,  and  stricuy  vegetable :  —  to  which  should  be  added  much  daily 
exercise. 

Purging  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  carried  too  far.  If  nervous 
affections  show  themselves,  with  disturbance  of  the  digestion,  and 

^neral  debility,  even  leeches  would  be  improper,  and  physic  should 

swallowed  very  sparindy. 

When  serious  organic  disease  is  suspected,  —  as  cancer,  —  it  is  th^ 
duty  of  the  physician  to  investigate  the  case  very  thoroughlv,  and  to 
give  the  patient  the  advantage  of  the  most  prompt  ancl  decided 
treatment    That  treatment  is  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place. 

46 
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Thb  name  of  lliis  comprint  is  firnm  a  Oieek  wofd,  sigmfying  the 
womb.  It  took  this  name  from  the  belief  that  thio  organ  is  thcf  seat 
of  the  irritation  which  procfaices  the  hysteric  distorbance. 

This  belief  is  correct,  if  we  inclaae  with  the  womb,  the  ovaries^ 
and  the  other  sexnal  organs.  The  sexual  system  is  doubtless  thf) 
centre  of  the  reflex  nervous  derangement,  called  hysteria. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  demons^ted^tbat  hysterics  are  dependent 
for  their  existence  either  upon  organic  disease,  or  upon  simple  irrita* 
tion  of  the  sexual  organs.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  cases  of 
the  hysteric  paroxysm,  produced  by  pressing  upon  an  inflamed  and 
tender  ovary. 

SyaplMBti— -An  attadc  of  hysterics  is  generally  preceded  by  de* 
mesion  of  spiritsi  lestkaasoess,  aad  a  Sequent  desire  to  pass*  water; 
It  IB  sometimes  marked  by  convulsious,  or  fits ;  at  other  times,  it  ia 
not  At  times,  the  attache  are  local,  and  ^le  manifested  by  spasms 
of  the  throat  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes; 
ike  patieiU  fteli  a  tall  rise  ¥p  tn  her  throat  (globus  hystericus),  her 
heart  beats  violently,  and  she  laughs  and  cries  by  turns. 

When  the  disease  is  more  general,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are 
thrown  into  spasms ;  the  patient  struggles  violently ;  rising  up  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  then  throwing  herself  back;  twisting  the  body 
firom  side  to  side,  clenching  the  hands,  and  throwing  the  arms  about, 
so  that  she  is  with  difficulty  held  by  persons  much  stronger  than  her- 
self. Soon  after  these  paroxysms^  the  patient  generally  passes  a  large 
quantity  of  very  pale  urine. 

The  Causes  of  this  complaint  are  as  numerous  as  t]ie  causes  of 
female  diseases,  for  in  truth  there  is  no  female  complaint  which  may 
not  produce  it  Whatever  develops  and  exeites  the  sexual  syatdmi 
and  at  the  same  time  weakens  the  constitution,  lay^  the  foundatiott 
of  this  malady.  Nervous  women  are  much  inclined  to  it.  In  large 
cities  tiiere  is  more  of  it  than  in  the  country,  because  there  is  moie 
excitement  and  luxury,  and  more  of  thteir  consequences,  —  nervous 
and  female 


Treatment. —  To  treat  this  ocnnplaint  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to 
search  out  its  cause,  and  remove  that  Like  the  whites,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  disease  in  itself,  as  a  symptom. 

The  first  inquiry  to  be  made  should  have  rrfereuce  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  complaint  Is  it  dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries  or  the  womb,  or  to  displacement  of  this  latter  organ ;  or  does 
it  arise  from  the  low  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  weaksned  condition' 
of  the  nerves,  acted  upon  by  some  irritation  or  heightened  seambility 
of  the  sexual  organs. 

If  dependent  upon  inflammatory  disease,  that  is  to  be  treated  ao» 
cording  to  directions  elsewhere ;  if  upon  falling  of  the.  womb,  no 
remedies  will  avail,  until  that  is  put  in  its  proper  placa    If  diluted 
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blood  and  weakened  nerves  be  the  cause,  iron  and  quinine  are  the 
remedies*  When  the  oomplaiiit  arises  £rom  deficient  menstruation, 
iron  and  aloes  (47)  will  be  serviceable.  The  nervous  spasm  can 
sometimes  to  bioken  up  by  pouring  cdd  water  upon  the  head,  or 
fiu^e,  or  limbs  of  the  patient  ^ 

The  Hygleiilc  sad  Moral  IWatmeiit  are  of  great  consequence.  The 
complaint  is  very  much  under  the  control  of  the  wilL  Whatever 
tones  the  moral  nature,  and  strengthens  the  will,  tends  to  subject  this 
disorder  to  the  control  of  the  patient  Plain  wholesome  diet,  exercise, 
bathing,  and  the  enforcing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  tugged,  self-reliant 
habit,  generally  go  far  towards  breaking  its  force. 

Polypas  of  the  Womb. 

Tbm  is  fiiiapiy  a  foieigu  body,  or  tumor,  growing  either  witbin  the 
wismb,  or  in  ti^  vagina,  and  attached  to  the  uterine  neok.  It  is  rather 
a  seriom  affection. 

These  tumors  vary  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  atid  less,  to  many 
pounds.  They  'are,  in  color,  whitish,  red,  brown,  and  even  blacK. 
xhey  have  almost  every  consistence,  -^  being  soft,  spongy,  gristly, 
and  hard. 

The  Symptoms  of  polypus  are  various,  resembling  those  of  almost 
evej^  other  womb  .complaint  It  is  often  mistaken  for  displacement 
of  the  womb,  for  dropsy  of  .this  organ,  and  for  pregnancy. 
;  These  tumors  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  bleeding  from  the 
womb,  and  other  discharges  which  greatly  weaken  and  derange  the 
system.  They  are  liable  to  terminate  in  cancer.  In  pregnancy,  they 
may  produce  miscarriage.  When  they  are  suspected,  therefore,  the 
Qbnoet  scrutiny  should  be  employed  to  search  them  out  This  is 
especially  desirable,  since  the  fallen  or  inverted  womb  may  carelessly 
be  taken  fox  a  polypus,  and  be  operated  on  as  such. 

Treabnent -^  This  is  of  two  kinds,  medical  and  surgical  The 
first  consists  in  means  of  supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
checking  the  discharges  by  means  of  injections,  rest,  etc.,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  cause  the  removal  of  the  tumor  by  absorption. 

This  last  object  is  sometime  effected  by  an  unstimulating  diet; 
and  bv  the  use  of  iodine  ^101)  for  some  time.  This  treataient  does 
not  imen  suoeeed,  however,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

If  the  polypus  be  within  the  womb,  of  course  it  cannot  be  reached. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done,  in  such  case,  is  to  causa  its  expulsion. 
TUs  IS  sometimes  effiM^ted  by  causing  the  womb  to  contract  by  the 
vme  of  spntied  rye  (967),  or  by  the  use  of  the  electro*magnetio 
machine^  This  latter  remedy  can  do  no  harm,  and  had  better  be 
tried  first 

When  the  polypus  is  outside  the  womb,  the  methods  of  removing 
it  am  varioua  It  is  sometimes  done  by  cauterisation,  or  burning  it 
off  by  hot  Inm  or  caustic.  This  is  a  harsh  method,  and  not-  resorted 
to  by  skilful  surgeons.    Another  method  is  that  of  crushing  the  tumor 
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with  an  instmnient  Another  still  is  that  of  torsion,  at  twisting  it 
off  And  still  another,  that  of  applying  a  ligature,  or  tying  a  string 
around  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and  strangling  it  by  preventing  the 
blood  from  going  to  it  By  this  means  it  ndls  on  m  a  few  days. 
There  is  one  other  method,  that  of  cutting  the  tumor  away  with  a 
knife,  or  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  These  three  last  methods 
are  the  chief  ones  now  used  by  skilful  surgeons. 

Case  L  —  Mrs.  J.  W.  IL,  from  one  of  the  cities  in  New  England, 
applied  for  treatment  for  an  afiection  of  the  lun^s,  from  which  she 
had  suffered  for  several  months.  She  was  thin  m  flesh,  feeble,  and 
pale  from  loss  of  blood ;  for  she  informed  me  that  her  courses  had 
been  upon  her  a  large  part  of  the  time  for  several  months.  I  tried 
the  usual  remedies  lor  profuse  menstruation  (for  she  at  first  declined 
an  examination),  but  without  effect.  The  hemorrhage  was  unabated, 
and  she  rather  lost  ground.  I  again  proposed  an  examination,  and 
apprized  her  that  upon  it  hung  the  only  hope  of  my  being  able  to  do 
anything  for  her^    She  assented  without  further  hesitation. 

Upon  introducing  the  speculum,  a  pendulous  tumor,  han^ng  from 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  immediately  dropped  into  it,  precisely  like 
that  in  Plate  VIIL,  Fig.  3.  I  immediately  put  a  ligature  around  its 
neck,  and  in  a  few  days  it  came  away.  Upon  being  apprized  of  this, 
I  applied  to  the  root  a  small  amount  of  aad  nitrate  of  mercury,  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  immediately  after  pressed  upon  the  cauter- 
ized surface  a  small  velvet  sponge,  thoroughly  wet  with  soap  suds. 
By  this  last  application,  the  acid  was  decomposed,  and  prevented 
from  spreading.  The  bleeding  stopped  at  once.  Under  the  use  of 
iron,  and  a  thoroughly  rallying  treatment,  the  lady  began  to  come  up. 
The  affection  of  the  lungs,  no  longer  encouraged  by  the  drain  upon 
the  system,  gradually  yielded,  and  she  recovered. 

Case  n«  —  An  unmarried  lady,  from  an  interior  town  in  another 
state,  sought  relief  for  a  throat  disease,  complicated  with  a  slight 
affection  of  the  lungs.  As  my  custom  is,  I  inquired  respecting  her 
menses,  and  learned  that  her  ^  turns,"  as  she  said,  came  upon  her 
every  two  weeks,  or  oftener, — indeed,  that  she  was  seldom  entirely 
free  from  some  flow.  Upon  making  an  examination,  —  to  which, 
like  a  sensible  woman,  she  assented  without  hesitation,  < — I  found 
about  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  as  in  Plate  VIIL,  Fig.  2,  several 
small  projecting  tumors,  looking  like  ripe,  red  currants.  With  the 
forceps,  I  took  hold  of  them,  and  in  a  few  moments,  without  pain  to 
the  patient,  I  twisted  them  all  off;  and  then  made  the  same  applica- 
tions as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  bleeding  was  ended  at  once;  and 
the  patient  got  well,  not  only  of  the  hemorrhage,  but  of  the  throat  and 
lung  complaints. 

Uterine  Hydatids. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  bladder-like  substance,  occasionally  found 
growing  in  the  womb.     It  is  filled  with  a  white  or  yellowish  fluid. 
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Sometimes  a  bundle  of  them  grow  toother,  Hke  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Some  are  elongated,  like  a  bean,  and  have  a  sort  of  claw,  by  which 
th^  are  attached ;  others  are  shaped  like  an  egg. 

Those  with  a  claw  are  generally  supposed  to  be  living  beings,  like 
worms  in  the  bowels.  When  expelled  from  the  womb,  they  move 
about  if  placed  in  warm  water.  ' 

Tlie  CftlDses  which  produce  these  singular  growths,  are  obscure. 
Probably  whatever  improperly  excites  or  irritates  the  uterine  organs 
may  produce  these  vesicular  bodies. 

The  8yin]itoiiis  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  those  either  of  preg- 
nancy,  or  of  water  or  inflammation  in  the  womb. 

From  the  growth  of  these  bodies,  the  bowels  may  enlarge,  the 
l>reast8  swell,  and  the  menses  stop.  If  to  these  symptoms  be  added 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  the  woman,  if  married,  feels  confident  she  is 
in  the  family  way.  There  is  no  certain  method  of  correcting  this 
mistake,  until  the  collection  of  bladder>like  bodies  is  expelled  from 
the  womb. 

It  is  rare  that  these  bodies  appear  in  the  virgin  woman.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  connected,  in  some  way,  with  imperfect  conception. 

Treatmeilt. — No  very  exact  directions  can  be  given  in  regard  to 
treatment,  because  we  can  seldom  say  absolutely  that  hydatids  exist, 
until  we  see  them  expelled.  Whatever  will  produce  contractions  of 
the  womb,  will  cause  their  expulsion  ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  give  these 
remedies  indiscreetly,  lest  the  cause  be  one  of  real  pregnancy  instead 
of  hydatids. 

Inflammation  of  Womb. — Metritis. 

This  disease  very  often  follows  delivery,  and  is  connected  with 
child-bed  fever. 

Tflrkms  Causes  also  produce  it  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  The 
inflammations  of  the  ovaries,  or  of  the  uterine  neck,  may  extend  to 
the  womb.  Falling  of  the  womb  -may  cause  it  to  be  irritated  by 
being  placed  in  a  new  position,  and  thus  bring  on  inflammation.  In 
some  temperaments,  marriage  may  produce  this  disease ;  in  others, 
singleness.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  by  painful  menstruation,  by 
forcing  medicines,  by  constipation,  by  tight  corsets,  by  solitary  vices, 
and  by  excited  sexual  feelings. 

Symptoms. — When  the  membrane  lining  the  womb  is  involved  in 
the  inflammation,  the  symptoms  are  dull,  constant  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  womb  and  in  the  loins.  The  passage  of  water  or  feces  causes 
pain.  There  is  a  sense  of  weight  which  causes  the  patient  to  bear 
down  and  strain,  as  in  labor.  The  belly  swells,  and  is  painful  and 
tender,  not  bearing  even  the  weight  of  the  clothes.  There  are  chiUs, 
fever,  and  sometimes  even  delirium. 

Treatment* — In  this,  tiie  aim  must  be  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 
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The  bowels  mnst  be  opened  with  some  saline  medicine  (18V,  perspi- 
ration must  be  indnced,  and  the  hands  and  feet  mast  he  made  wann* 
A  large  meal  poultice  should  be  put  upon  the  belly,  and  leeches  or 
caxps  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  the 
back  with  her  knees  raised  so  as  to  keep  the  clothes  from  pressing  on 
her.  If  the  purgative  medicine  does  not  operate,  an 'injection  (349) 
should  be  used. 

The  food  must  be  reduced  almost  to  entire  abstinence,  and  no  stim* 
ulants  whatever  should  be  taken.  The  room  must  be  well  ventilated, 
and  kept  stilL 

Falling  of  tlie  Womb. — Prolapsus  Ukri. 

The  womb  is  often  found  out  of  its  natural  and  proper  place. 
There  are  certain  ligaments  and  muscles  intended  to  act  as  stays, 
and  bold  it  up  in  ita  position.  These,  from  various  causes,  become 
rlaxed.  It  then,  losing  its  support,  drc^  down  into  the  vagina,  be- 
tween the  bladder  in  front  and  the  large  bowd-called  rectum,  behind. 
It  is  then  said  to  hefallenj  or  prolapse. 

The  womb  of  married  women  is  more  apt  to  become  prolapsed 
than  that  of  the  unmarried,  because  it  is  more  liable  to  have  its  weight 
increased  by  congestions. 

» 

The  Symptoms  are  dull  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  a  dragging 
sensation  in  the  groin,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  around  the  fiinda* 
ment 

TitstanmlL  —  The  complaint  is  easily  cured  if  the  remedies  be 
applied  early.  If  the  falling  be  occasioned  by  a  relaxed  and  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  parts,  a  very  effectual  relief  may  sometimes  be 
derived  from  simple  injections  of  cold  water  into  the  front  passage, 
alternating  them  sometimes  by  an  infusion  of  white  oak  bark,  or  of 
nut  galls,  or  a  solution  of  tannin. 

K  the  womb  have  been  long  down,  these  simple  remedies  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  restore  it  It  is  then  necessaiy  to  put  it  back  in  its 
place,  and  employ  some  mechanical  means  to  keep  it  there,  until  the 
ligaments  and  musdes  recover  their  strength  so  far  ^  to  hold  it  For 
this  purpose,  passari^  of  various  styles  and  materials,  are  employed 

Falling  arer  of  the  Woaib. 

AnteverskMk  — The  womb  sometimes  falls  pyet  forward  upon  the 
bladder,  towards  the  pnbes.     This  is  called  anteversiofi.    The  top  ia. 
turned  forward  to  the  bladder;  the  mouth,  back  towards  the  large 
bowel    (Fig.  137,  ft.) 

Retroversloit  —  When  the  womb  falls  over  backward^  between  the 
rectum  and  the  vagina,  it  is  said  to  be  retroverUdy  d.  This  is  just 
the  opposite  of  being  anteverted.  In  this  displacement,  the  mouth  ia~ 
turned  forward,  the  top  backward. 

This  displacement  may  occur  suddenly  or  gradually.    If  the  former, 
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there  is  geiterally  graKt  diabess,  and  the  ft^ui  ehonld  be  immadiateljr 
pnt  back  in  its  place  ;  if  tbe  latter,  iho  pain  wilt  be  lew  intenae,  and 
the  leplacement  must  be  effected  by  pessaries,  —  particnlai'Iy  with  the 
ring  pessary,  made  from  India  robber. 


Aateflnkm  tnd  BetrofleKi<M. —  When  these  occur,  tbe  womb  is 
doubled  vpon  itself,  the  mouth  of  the  o^an  not  being  tilted  up  before 
or  behind,  but  retaining  its  natural  position.  These  flexions  are  rep- 
resented by  a,  c,  and  e. 

Beside  .these  more  common  displacements  of  the  worab,  there  are 
several  slighter  deviations  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe. 
There  is  the  obliquity  of  the  womb,  which  is  simply  a  leoaiing  of  the 
organ  backward  or  forward,  or  to  one  side. 

There  are  still  other  more  serious  troables,  which  are  so  very  rare 
as  not  to  require  me  to  dwell  npon  thera,  such  as  the  inversion  of 
ttie  womb,  or  taming  it  wrong  side  out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove ; 
and  the  hernia  of  the  womb  (nysterocele),  which  is  fike  that  of  the 
boweL 

Inflammation  of  tba  Tagina. 


This  may  be  produced  by  many  of  the  same  caosea  which  induce 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  neck.  It  may  follow  tedious  child-bear- 
ing,—  especially  if  instnunents  have  been  used.  Marriage  is  not 
an  infreqtieiit  cause  of  it,  —  so  may  a  pessary  be,  if  an  improper 


The  8yjif(4NDB  are  pain  in  the  groins,  a  feeling  of  beat  and  tight- 
ness in  tbe  passage,  ajid  a  difficulty  in  passing  water.  In  a  few  days 
a  discharge,  like  gum  water,  begins  to  now,  which  gradually  becomes 
thicker,  Hke  cream,  and  is  green  or  yellow.  Sometimes  the  disease 
oeta  wefl  in  a  few  days;  at  other  times,  it  degenerates  into  the  chronic 
fomu,  and  lasts  a  long  time.     It  should  be  cured  as  soon  as  possible, 


lest  the  iDdammation  cause  the  walls  of  the  passage  to  grow  togetfaer, 
and  make  a  strictnTe,  as  in  Fig.  138. 

In  this  Fignre,  b,  represeDts  the  moath  fio.  w. 

of  the  womb ;  a,  is  the  lower  entrance  to  a 
oaiiow  passaffe  in  the  vagina,  called  a 
strictQie.  It  IS  caused  by  inflammation, 
which  so  thickens  the  walls  of  the  vagina 
as  to  bring  their  inner  surfaces  near  to- 
gether. In  examining  a  case  of  this  sort, 
a  practitioner  needs  to  be  on  his  guard  lest 
he  mistake  the  entrance  to  the  stricture,  a, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  b,  —  a  mistake 
which  might  lead  to  evil  conriequences  as 
well  as  seriondy  damage  his  professional 
character. 


Tnatment  —  The  diet  should  l>e  light 
and  unirritating.  The  bowels  shoiild  be 
kept  open.  A  cooling  wash  (307)  (218) 
should  be  used  several  times  a  day,  until 
the  discharge  becomes  thick, — then  employ 
injections  (232)  (202)  (244)  (243)  of  a  more 
aatAngent  nature.  Let  the  marriage  bed 
be  abandoned  till  the  recovery  is  complete. 

When  the  discbarge  arises  irom  small 
granular  elevations  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vagina,  the  whole  diseased  Burfoce 
should  be  painted  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sUver,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  —  the  disease  being  brought  to 
view  by  the  use  of  a  speculum.  This  may 
be  done  every  other  day. 


Itching  of  the  External  Parts. — Prurigo  of  the  Vulva. 

This  complaint  is  apt  to  attack  females  about  .the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  though  they  are  liable  to  it  at  other  periods.  It  is  a  most 
annoying  and  distressing  affection.  So  terrible  and  tormenting  at 
times,  is  the  itching  of  tne  external  genitals,  that  the  woman  is  una- 
ble to  avoid  rubbing  and  scratching,  and  she  is  occasionally  compelled 
to  absent  herself  from  all  society.  She  feels,  as  she  says,  as  though 
she  should  tear  herself  to  pieces. 

Sometimes  this  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs  excites  venereal 
thoughts  so  dominant  and  controlling  as  to  constitute  a  real  mania, 
called  nym/iAo-nuima,  from  the  naitfe  of  a  part  involved. 

This  complaint  generally  indicates  some  disease  of  the  womb,  or 
its  appendages,  or  of  the  bladder.  When  this  is  the  case,  of  coarse 
it  cannot  be  cured  without  seeking  out  and  removing  the  disease,  of 
which  it  is  a  symptom. 
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.  TrmtmtMt  —  To  alleviate  the  local  Buffering,  the  lotion  (223),  or 
the  ointment  (171),  may  be  applied  to  the  parts  several  times  a  day. 
I  prefer  the  lotion.  A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (211)  will 
sometimes  do  well. 

When  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  masturbation,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
this  habit  must  of  course  be  broken  off  before  a  cure  can  be  effected. 
In  this  case,  also,  cold  water  must  be  applied  to  the  parts  several 
times  a  day ;  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron  should  be  taken,  and 
some  active  employment  be  engaged  iii,  which  shall  absorb  the  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body. 

Sterility  or  Barrenness. 

It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  every  person  who  nas  thought  upon 
the  Subject,  that  there  must  be  some  special  reasons  why  so  many 
women  do  not  and  cannot  bear  children.  These  reasons  I  propose 
now  to  explain  as  simply  and  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits.  To  this  explanation,  I  shall  add  some  remarks  upon  treat- 
ment ;  for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  barrenness  is  completely  curable. 

BeprodnetloiL  —  Throughout  nature,  life  is  perpetuated  by  repro- 
duction. The  vegetable  and  the  animal  die ;  but  before  death  comes, 
they  reproduce  the  germ  of  a  new  thing  or  being,  which  lives  after 
them.  The  law  of  reproduction,  throughout  the  realm  of  nature,  is 
one,  and  but  one.  All  living  things  have  male  and  female  structures. 
Every  new  being  is  evolved  from  an  egg,  the  product  of  an  antece- 
dent parent 

Reproduction  consists  in  the  growth  of  an  egg  or  germ  in  connec- 
tion with  some  living  part,  until  it  is  capable  of  independent  exist- 
ence. This  germ  or  egg  is  the  product  of  the  female  parent,  and  will 
abort  or  perish  unless  brought  in  connection  with  a  fructifying  fluid 
i^om  the  male.  Thus,  two  palm  trees,  growing  about  forty  miles 
from  each  other,  the  one  without  stamens  (the  male  organs),  the  other 
without  pistils  (the  female  organs),  bore  no  seed  for  many  years ;  but 
when  tfaev  had  risen  in  height  above  all  intervening  and  obstructing 
objects,  the  winds  bore  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one  to  the 
pistillate  flowers  of  the  other,  which  immediately  began  to  produce 
fruit  A  knowledge  of  this  great  law,  as  applicable  to  all  living 
things,  enables  horticulturists  to  raise  such  varieties  of  fruit  as  they 
wish,  by  shaking  the  blooming  male  branch,  which  has  stamens,  over 
the  female  flowers,  supplied  with  pistils.  Sometimes  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  upon  the  same  plant, —  at  other  times,  upon  differ- 
ent ones.  The  strawberry  is  of  the  latter  kind,  —  the  pollen  being 
found  only  on  the  plants  which  have  the  largest  flowers,  —  the  pistil- 
lated  flowers  being  only  on  the  smaller  plants.  The  pollen,  or  dust, 
is  carried  from  the  male  to  the  female  plant  on  the  feet  of  honey-bees, 
as  they  fly  from  flower  to  flower.  It  has  been  recently  discovered 
that  the  reason  why  many  beds  are  unfruitful  (strawberry  beds,  I 
mean)  is  that  the  large  male  plants  are  allowed  to  monopolize  the 
beds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  smaller  female  plants.     The  plants  with 
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large  flowers  shoald  be  thinned  out,  leaving  only  a  £ew  to  famish 
poUen  for  the  femalesi  which  are  the  real  bearers. 


A  New  Bnincll  of  Industry.  —  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  this 
law  has  been  understood  in  its  wide  applicability.  How  wise  and 
merciful  an  arrangement  of  Providence  that  an  unseen  hand  shoald 
turn  for  man  the  mystic  leaves  of  knowledge  at  the  very  time  when 
he  is  most  in  need  of  the  instruction  impartea !  At  this  veiy  moment, 
the  more  complete  knowledge  of  this  great  law  is  opening  a  new 
branch  of  industry  and  a  new  supply  of  food,  and  is  thus  helping  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  how  the  increasing  inhabitants  of 
civilized  countries  are  to  be  worked  and  fed.  I  refer  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  culture  of  fish. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  legblatnre  of  Massachusette,  in  1855, 
reported  very  ably  upon  this  subject  It  appears  that  the  eggs  of  the 
fish  may  be  fecundated  almost  as  easily  as  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the 
plant  It  is  only  necessary,  when  the  eggs  of  the  female  are  mature, 
to  hold  her  over  a  basin  of  water,  and  make  gentle  pressure  upon  the 
belly,  when  the  eggs  will  pass  freely  into  the  water ;  then  to  pass  the 
milt  of  the  male  into  the  same  water,  and  shake  them  thoroughly 
together.  By  this  means,  the  eggs  are  impregnated,  and  fish  may  be 
raised  to  any  extent 

The  egg  of  the  higher  animals  is  more  difficult  to  fecundate,  and 
that  of  the  human  female,  most  difficult  of  all ;  for  in  nature  as  in  art, 
the  more  perfect  structures  are  begun  and  reared  with  less  ease. 

Proprlely  of  Imparting  this  KnowMge. — Men  are  naturally  cmi* 
ous,  and  love  to  understand  the  mysterv  of  their  own  origin ;'  and  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  they  have  so  little  reliable 
information.  It  has  been  held  that  this  is  a  kind  of  information 
which  it  is  not  proper  to  impart  to  the  multitude ;  that  the  curiosity 
which  seeks  this  knowledge  is  based  upon  improper  feelings ;  and 
that  to  gratify  it  by  imparting  what  is  sought,  would  lead  to  immor- 
ality. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Such  ideas  are  based  upon  a  shallow  philoso* 
phy.  Thev  overlook  the  fact  that  nothing  excites  the  iQiaginatioii 
like  that  wnich  is  covered  with  mystery.  Jt  is  beaxuse  th^Hmmenscly 
important  subject  of  the  procreation  of  the  race  is  so  caAsfully  hidden 
from  the  public  eye ;  becatae  it  is  purposely  buried  so  deep  in  obscu- 
rity, that  any  allusion  to  it  excites  improper  thoughts.  If  the  subject 
be  properly  viewed,  it  is  no  more  indelicate  to  explain  the  mode  of 
reproducing  a  human  being,  than  to  explain  that  of  propagating  a 
plant  or  a  fish.  Both  are  effected  in  the  same  way,  under  precisely 
the  same  natural  law. 

True,  the  propagation  of  the  human  being  involves  moral  la^ws 
likewise ;  but  these  relate  only  to  the  social  relations  in  which  it  may 
take  place,  and  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the  propriety  of  making  it 
understood  by  the  people. 

The  Germ  Famished  only  at  Certain  Periods.  —  These  general  re- 
marks bring  me  to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand.      Throughoat 
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animated  Datore,  the  fiamale  Aimi&hes  the  matiue  germ  or  egg  only 
at  oertain  periods.    The  healthy  baraan  female, — bs  I  have  already 
jm  j^  explained,  —  raatuics  a  germ 

once  in  four  weeks.  These 
germs  or  egga  are  constantly 
advancing,  in  succeseion,  from 
the  mdest  beginning,  to  a  state 
of  ripeness,  or  matarity.  Every 
person  must  have  seen  the  e^s 
taken  from  the  hen  when  killed 
in  the  laying  season.  Fig.  139 
furnishes  a  good  illustration. 
They  are  in  all  Btagea  of  pro- 
grera,  from  the  invisible  germ, 
up  to  the  nearly  mature  egg. 

Sach  is  the  progress  of  the 
hnman  egg,  —  only  that  it  does 
not  attam  to  any  such  size. 
So  far  as  the  maturing  is  con- 
cerned, it  occurs  in  the  same 
gradual  way. 

CoMCptlM  or  laqiregiutloB  can  take  place  only  when  a  germ  or 
egg  is  ripe ;  and  as  an  egg  ripens,  burste,  and  passes  into  the  fallopian 
tubes  leading  to  the  womb,  only  at*  the  time  of  menstruation,  it  is 
plain  that  conception  most  happen  Bomewbere  in  the  nsighborhood 
of  this  period.  Intercourse  with  the  male  may  take  place  at  interme- 
diate times ;  but,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  conception  will  not 
occur,  because  there  is  no  mature  egg  to  be  impregnateo. 

Now,  as  every  healthy  woman  brings  to  maturity  a  germ  or  egg  at 
the  time  of  every  monthly  flow,  and  as  every  ripened  egg  is  cajole, 
under  favomble  circumstances,  of  being  fecundated,  it  follows  that 
every  woman  who  menstruates,  and  is  well,  can,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  impregnated.  To  effect  it,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  vivifying  portion  of  the  male  semen,  called  spermatozoa,  come 
into  union  with  the  ripened  e^. 

This  anion  (for,  that  men  and  women  may  tm.  ua 

have  a  chance  to  know  as  mnch  about  them- 
selves as  they  do  about  fishes  and  plants,  I 
propose  to  make  the  whole  subject  plain)  takes 
place  in  the  following  way.  In  the  act  of 
copoiation,  the  male  organ  penetrates  the  va-  | 
gina,  and  deposits  the  sperm,  spermatic  fluid, 
semen,  or,  as  the  scriptures  call  it,  the  "  seed," 
directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterine  neck. 
Some  Boppose  that  when  the  sensation  of  the 
female  is  at  its  height,  the  womb  opens  to 
receive  the  injected  semen.    But  this  is  nncertain. 

This  spermatic  fluid  is  composed,  in  a  lai^  part,  of  mucus.  A 
smaller  portion  of  it  is  secreted  by  the  testicles,  and  is  the  true  semen, 
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OT  life-giving  principle.  This  last  portion  is  composed,  almost  en- 
tirely, of  feitilizin|[  filaments  or.  vesicles,  which  look  like  small  ani- 
mals (Fig.  140),  and  for  a  long  time,  were  supposed  to  be  animalcules. 
They  are  generally  called  spemuUozocu  By  some  mysterious  law  of 
their  nature,  they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion ;  and  when 
deposited  near  the  mouth  of  the  womb^  they  immediately  b^n  to 
move,  as  if  by  instinct,  in  search  of  pio  ui 

a  ripened  egg.  Passing  through  the 
uterine  neck,  they  enter  the  womb, 
and  thence  fi;lide  onward  into  the  right 
and  left  fallopian  tubes,  and  thro^rii 
these  io  the  ovaries.  If  an  eg|^  be 
found,  in  its  ripened  condition,  either 
in  the  womb,  or  the  tubes,  or  about 
leaving  the  ovarian  bundle,  they  im- 
mediately embrace  it,  and,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  mingling  their  own 
fluid  contents  with  the  contents  of  the 
egg,  they  impregnate  or  fertilize  it. 
Fig.  141  shows  the  womb  divided 
lengthwise.  A,  is  the  internal  mouth 
(os  internum),  or  point  where  the 
canal  through  the  uterine  neck  enters 
the  body  of  the  womb ;  B,  is  the  eX' 
temal  nunUh  (  os  externum) ;  the*space 
between  A  and  B,  the  passa^  through 
the  neck ;  and  C,  C,  the  points  where 
the  fallopian  tubes  beg^n.  By  looking 
back  now,  and  examining  Fig.  134, 
the  whole  thing  will  be  understood. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  simple  account  of  impregnation.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  taking  place  either  a*  little  before  or  a  little 
after  the  monthly  flow,  and  not  at  intermediate  times,  for  the^  reason 
already  stated.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same 
egg  or  germ,  if  fertilized  just  before  the  courses,  will  srow  to  be  a 
male,  while,  if  fecundated  after  the  turns,  it  will  be  a  female.  One 
reason  for  this  supposition  is,  that  plants  may  be  made  to  bear  male 
or  female  flowers  by  simply  subjecting  them  to  diflerent  degrees  of 
heat.  If  there  be  more  neat  than  light,  male  flowers  are  produced ; 
if  more  light  than  heat,  feoiale  flowers  are  the  result  The  heat  of 
the  female  generative  organs  is  raised  to  its  highest  degree  about  the 
time  the  egg  bursts  its  covering,  which  is  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  flow. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  right  ovary  produces  males,  and  the 
left  ovary  females ;  but  this  theory  is  not  supported  by  any  facts,  and 
is  probably  not  true. 

• 
Causes  of  Sterility.  —  From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  appear 
that  to  ensure  childbearing,  it  is  only  necessary  that  semen  or  seed, 
containing  spermatozoa,  come  in  contact  with  a  germ  vesicle  or  egg, 
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at  the  right  time ;  that  there  be  no  hindering  disease ;  and  that  the 
parties  cohalMting  be  adapted  to  each  other. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  a  want  of  adaptation  between  the  parties, 
physical  or  moral,  or  both,  is  often  an  absolute  bar  to  conception. 
A  lack  of  moral  adaptation  was  probably  the  obstacle  in  the  case  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  •*- her  marriage  with  a  previous  husband, 
and  his  with  a  subsequent  wife  having  both  been  fruitful. 

It  is  certain  that  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  wife  towards  the 
husband,  and  especially  repugnance,  may  prove  an  obstacle.  A  mere 
lack  of  sexued  feeling  does  not  necessarily  prove  a  bar,  though  it 
probably  lefseus  the  chances  of  a  fruitful  union. 

Conception  may  fiedl  to  take  place  from  the  diminutiveness  of  the 
male  organ, — the  semen  not  being  deposited  in  th^  right  place ;  or, 
from  its  excessive  largeness, — penetration  of  the  vagina  being  impos- 
sible. In  some  rare  cases,  the  womb  is  absent.  The  inflammation 
of  the  ovaries  often  prevents  the  ripening  of  eggs.  The  fallopian 
tubes  occasionally  get  diseased  and  plugged  up,  so  that  no  egg  can 
pass  to  the  womb.  Inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck 
IS  probably  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  causes  of  sterility.  The 
viscid,  gluev  matter  which  is  secreted  in  inflammatory  conditions  of 
this  part,  plugs  up  the  passage,  so  that  no  spermatozoa  can  pass  up 
in  search  of  the  egg.  The  acrid  discharges  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
whites  destroy  the  fertilizing  spermatozoa,  and  render  conception  im- 
possible. All  the  displacements  of  the  womb  may  act  as  bars  to 
impregnation.  If  it  fall  over  backward  or  forward,  the  mouth  is 
tilted  up  before,  or  down  behind,  and  is  not  in  the  right  position  to 
receive  the  semen 

Treatment — Judicious  treatment  will,  in  most  eases,  remove  ster- 
ility, and  open  that  ^  well-spring  of  pleasure,"  which  the  poet  has  so 
felicitously  described  as  —  <*  a  baby  in  the  house.^ 

The  obstacles  to  conception,  stated  above,  are  chiefly  those  diseeises 
which  had  been  previously  described.  To  cure  those  diseases,  is  to 
remove  the  obstacles.  When  it  is  dependent  on  the  causes  which 
produce  painful  menstruation,  or  profuse  menstruation,  or  a  suppres- 
sion of,  menstruation,  the  remedies  are  the  same  as  are  pointed  out 
for  those  complaints.  If  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  be  the  cause,  a 
cure  may  be  effected,  provided  the  inflamed  condition  be  removed 
before  the  bundle  of  eggs  be  destroyed.  If  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  womb  be  the  oh|phcle,  the  remedy  may  be 
found  in  the  treatment  recommended  for  those  sJfections. 

Sterility  depending  on  the  causes  just  mentioned,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  curing  many  times.  When  dependent  on  a  lack  of  phy^ 
ical  or  moral  adaptation  between  the  parties,  it  does  not,  of  course, 
admit  of  relief.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  borne  in  silence.  It  has 
happened,  perhaps,  through  a  lack  of  judgment  or  care  in  selecting 
a  partner,  and  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  a  lifetime  which  a  lifetime 
cannot  repair.  When  this  want  of  adaptation  is  not  complete,  a  rem- 
edy may  frequently  be  found. 

Unfortunately,  many  females  do  not  regard  sterility  as  an  evil  to 


be  deplored,  but  rather  as  a  blessing  to  be  desired.  Life,  to  them, 
has  no  high  aims  or  duties,  —  it  is  a  round  of  fashion  aq^l  pleasure. 
To  bear  and  rear  children  interrupts  their  frivolities,  and  they  seek  to 
escape  such  abridgment  of  their  pleasures.  This  is  wrong.  Life  is 
a  great  theatre,  in  which  all  should  strive  to  act  some  worthy  part, 
and  feel  that,  upon  retiring,  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  their  garments 
upon  the  vacant  stage,  with  none  to  put  them  on,  and  continue  the 
drama. 

Case.  —  In  1854,  a  lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
me  by  her  husband,  in  the  hope  that  some  relief  might  be  obtained 
for  some  female  complaints,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and^which  threatened  to  make  a  wreck  of  her  health,  if 
not  to  destroy  her  life. 

Having  come  with  the  frill  purpose  of  having  the  case  properly  in* 
vestigated,  both  herself  and  husband  readily  assented  to  an  examina- 
tion, which  revealed  a  highly  inflamed  and  swollen  condition  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  with  a  small  ulcerated  patch  immediately  around, 
and  extending  some  half  inch  within  the  cavity.  She  had  for  a  long 
time  suffered  severe  pain  at  her  monthly  turns,  with  great  and  dis- 
tressing bearing  down  both  before  and  after  her  menstrual  flow;  her 
back  was  weak  and  painful,  making  it  impossible  to  walk  out  of 
doors,  or  to  stand  much  upon  her  feet  She  had  become  nervous 
and  much  debilitated,  and  had  pains  at  times  in  her  chest,  her  liver, 
her  head,  and  limbs ;  was  distressed  by  all  sorts  of  disturbances  of 
the  stomach ;  and  bad  become,  as  she  said,  about  as  thoroughly  un- 
fitted for  all  the  useful  purposes  for  which  human  beings  are  made, 
as  she  well  could  be. 

She  hsLd  been  married  five  years ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  condition  of  the  uterine  neck,  she  had  no  children. 

Introducing  a  glass  speculum,  I  took  a  caustic  holder,  with  a  piece 
of  stick  nitmte  of  silver  in  it,  and  touched  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ulc^r  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  as  far  as  it  could  be  reached.  I  di- 
rected her  to  take  one  to  two  teaspoonful  doses  of  the  tincture  of 
scullcap  every  night,  to  quiet  the  nerves  and  promote  sleep,  and  re- 
quested her  to  come  to  me  again  in  a  week. 

At  the  next  visit  I  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  ulcer  in  the  uterine 
neck  with  a  delicate  silvQ^  syringe,  and  threw  a  fine  shower  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrat^of  silver  upon  all  sides  of  the  ulcer,  and 
prescribed,  in  addition  t(%he  scullcap,  pills  of  iron,  etc.  (7d),  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  * 

I  directed  her  to  see  me  once  a  week,  which  she  did  for  four 
months.  The  improvement,  after  the  second  week,  was  gradual  and 
steady,  —  so  much  so,  that  little  variation  was  required  in  the  treat- 
ment At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  inflammation  and  ulceration 
had  both  disappeared;  her  pains  and  aches  had  all  silently  with- 
drawn ;  she  could  walk,  ride,  and  stand  upon  her  feet ;  and,  in  brief, 
she  has  since,  to  the  delight  of  herself  and  husband,  borne  two  cbil- 
dreni  and  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health. 


Midwifery. 

A  STOPPAGE  of  her  courses  is  most  commonly  the  first  notice  a 
woman  has  of  her  being  in  the  £a.miiy  way.  This  is  perceived  two 
or  three  weeks  after  conception,  when  she  begins  to  experience  other 
feelings  peculiar  to  the  situation.  These  feelings  are  nausea  and  vom» 
Uingy  or  a  decided  languor,  in  the  morning ;  swelled  and  sometimes 
painful  breasts ;  the  areolce,  or  colored  rings  around  the  nipples  darker 
than  usual ;  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  and,  occasionally,  a 
good  deal  of  spitting  of  a  frothy,  cotton-like  substance* 

These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  severe  in  different  cases,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  according  to  the  sti)^  of  the  patient's 
bowels,  and  her  habits  of  exercise.  Ordinarily,  she  suffers  most 
during  the  second  and  third  months,  on  account  of  the 

Sinkiiif  Sown  of  the  Womb,  which,  from  soon  after  the  ipmoA  of 
conception,  is  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  weight  As  it  grows 
larger  and  heavier,  it  sinks  lower  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  until 
about  the  fourth  month,  when,  becoming  so  large  that  i^  cannot  longer 
be  accommodated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  miyielding  box  of 
bonesy  it  is  obliged  to  mount  higher  to  find  room  in  the  ampler  and 
more  distensible  belly.  This  low  position  of  the  womb  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  occasions  many  disagreeable  sensations,-^ as 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  sickness  at  the  stomach. 

The  Costiveiiess,  too,  from  which  women  suffer  so  much  at  this 
time,  is  often  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarge^ 
womb  upon  the  lower  bowel.  Costiveness,  thus  induced,  at  length 
becomes  itself  a  cause  of  serious  mischief.  The  lower  bowel,  filled 
and  enlarged  with  its  hardened  contents,  reacts  upon  the  womb, 
crowding  it  still  lower  in  its  narrow  quarters,  and  greatly  increasing 
its  excitability.  The  enlarged  bowel  and  womb  combined, '  make 
constant  pressure,  sometimes  upon  the  urethra,  or  water-pipe,  causing 
pain  and  difiicnlty  in  making  water,  and  always  upon  the  ascending 
veins,  checking  the  return  of  blood,  and  producing  congestion  in  the 
lower  bowel,  manifested  by  troublesome  pUes. 

TreatmeBt  of  Pregnancy.  —  When  the  pregnant  woman  first  recog- 
nizes  her  situation,  she  should  determine  to  ^observe  moderation  in 
all  things."  Let  her  avoid  violent  and  ^dden  exertion,  and  move 
about  more  calmly  and  evenly  than  usual.  By  this  is  not  meant  that 
she  should  give  up  her  customary  occupation ;  but  that  she  should 
pursue  it  with  becoming  carefulness,  resolved  in  no  case  to  hazard 
overexertion,  and  rather  leaning  to  the  side  of  indolence.  This 
would  not  be  real  indolence^  for  she  is  doing  a  great  work  inlemaily^ 
and  should  not  unduly  withdraw  her  energies  to  external  affairs. 

Let  her  not  be  too  much  in  the  erect  position.  If  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  not  in  vigorous  health,  she  should  make  it  a  point 
to  lie  down  several  times  during  the  day.  The  standing  position, 
continued  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  it  be  under  circumstances 
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to  indaoe  fatigne,  greatly  favore  the  descent  of  the  worab,  —  while 
a  freqaent  rest  iu  a  horizontal  position,  may  enable  it  to  keep  its 
place.    ■ 

All  W||fcdaa>  —  It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  a  laige  majority 
of  the  mothers  in  the  world  are  working  women,  and  obliged  to  ooo- 
tribute  by  their  industry  to  the  sapport  of  their  fiimilies ;  and  that 
they  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  lie  still,  and  mind  directions. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  ander* 
stand  the  best  way,  so  as  to  have  the  privilege  of  at  least  aiming  at 
it  Mnch  is  accomplished,  iu  all  circumstances,  by  aiming  at  doing 
the  best  thing ;  and  few  women  are  so  situated  that  they  coqld  not 
so  favor  themselves  as  io  obey  the  laws  of  health  a  little  more  per- 
fectly, if  they  thotonghly  understood  them.  AH  can  better  aSbrd  to 
avoid  sickness,  than  to  be  sick.  Many  occupations,  also,  unless 
monev  tempt  to  excessive  application,  become,  when  steadily  fol- 
lowed, comparatively  easy  ana  unexciting.  Thus,  most  people  can 
go  through  their  usual  round  of  duties,  because  they  have  goi  ttsed « 
to  it.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  indolence  itself,  to  which  we  may 
not  become  accustomed.  The  difference  between  the  laboring  and 
the  privileged  classes  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  All  must  work. 
None  can  escape  the  primeval  decree — ^In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

Many  women,  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  family  way,  will 
observe  no  cautions,  but  work  all  the  harder,  and  even  use  other 
means  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  abortion,  and  preventing  an 
increase  of  children.  This  unnatuml  and  wicked,  but  too  prevalent, 
disposition,  results  sometimes  from  a  fear  of  the  pains  of  child-birth, 
sometimes  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  necessary  care  and  confinement 
connected  with  raising  children,  but  most  often  from  a  wish  to  escape 
the  expenses  which  the  prevailing  fashions  and  customs  of  society 
connect  with  a  large  family.  The  cost  of  a  shattered  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  of  a  body  weakened  and  poisoned  by  powerful  drugs,  is  not. 
considered,  because  not  understood!  Hence  the  success  of  those 
quack  advertisements,  impudently  professing  to  cure  female  diseases, 
but  whose  chief  object  is  disclosed  by  the  insertion  of  the  hypocritical 
caution  —  ^  Be  careful  not  to  take  this  medicine  during  pregnancy,  as 
U  will  be  sure  to  produce  abortiork^ 

It  seems  as  if  the  world  would  never  learn  that  God  loves  children, 
although  since  Abraham's  day  he  has  said  so  much  about  them  in 
his  word,  —  although  Hi^  Son,  sent  into  the  world  on  purpose  to 
show  the  disposition  of  the  Father,  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  them, -^  and  although  He  has  implanted  a  most  wonderful 
love  of  them  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Costiveuess  and  IMIes.  —  Let  the  pregnant  woman  use  all  proper 
means  to  kc^ep  her  bowels  in  order.  She  will  thus  greatly  diminish 
the  distressing  nausea,  and  may  entirely  prevent  the  accession  of 
piles.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  saline  aperients  (7)  (5),  or,  oc- 
casionally, other  mild  cathartics  (10)  (12)  (14),  may  be  used.  But 
more  important  than  either  or  all  of  these  is  the  frequent  use  of  a 


good  eeI£>iDJecting  family  syringe.  An  injection  of  half  a  pint  of 
oold  water  every  •moming,  will  do  much  towards  regulating  the 
bowels,  and  preventing  or  curing  piles. 

Mft«flea«  —  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  should  be  persistent 
nausea  after  the  first  three  months,  it  will  need  to  be  oombatted 
by  mild  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  chamomile  tea,  or  clove  tea  (58) 
(il4),  and  by  seeking  a  kind  of  diet  which  will  be  agreeable  both 
to  the  palate  and  the  stomach.  Dr.  Meigs  speaks  of  champagne 
as  a  remedy,  and  mentions  some  serious  cases  entirely  relieved 
by  it 

The  Xippks.  —  During  the  last  month,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  nipples.  Untold  misery  often  results  to  the  young 
mother  from  iore  nipples  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  her  while  to  use  every 
precaution  against  them.  The  nipples  are  of  course  in  an  excitable 
state  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  at  length  frequentiy 
become  irritable  and  tender.  Let  them  be  daily  bathed,  for  three  or 
four  weeks  before  confinement,  with  some  astringent  and  cooling 
lotion,  as  oak-bark  decoction,  borax  water,  alum  water,  or  a  solution 
of  tannin  (200)  (201)  (202)  (203). 

The  object  of  treatment,  in  this  case,  is  to  toughen  them,  and  ren- 
der them  less  susceptible,  so  that  they  may  not  be  made  tender  "by  the 
subsequent  application  of  the  child's  lips. 

When  a  woman  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  trouble,  the  further  pre- 
caution of  having  them  gently  drawn,  by  some  friend,  every  day, 
during  this  last  month,  would  be  of  great  service. 

At  all  events,  let  no  pains  be  spared  to  guard  against  this  evil ;  fmr 
sore  nipples  make  sore  breasts;  and  sore  breasts  make  broken  breasts ; 
and  broken  breasts  are  terrible  things.  They  m^ke  the  mother  sick; 
and  if  the  mother  is  sick,  the  child  is  sure  to  be  sick ;  and  all  hands 
soon  get  sick  and  worried ;  and  the  whole  business  of  having  children, 
and  taking  care  of  them,  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar  joys  and  consola- 
tions, and  brought  into  undeserved  disrepute.  Whereas,  under  wise 
and  prudent  management,  there  is  something  delightful  to  the  young 
motiier  in  yielding  sustenance  to  her  dependent  ofl&pring.  For,  when 
her  nipples  and  breasts  are  in  a  healthy  state,  she  can  say  with  the 
poet,  as 


'  The  ttsrtiiig  bevenge  meeti  ill  tlmn^  lip, 
'T  is  joy  to  yield  i^  at  'tis  joy  to  ap. 


Swathiof.^-In  advanced  pregnancy,  much  assistance  In  supporting 
the  burden  is  sometimes  derived  firom  swathing  the  bowels.  Healthy 
and  vigorous  women,  however,  need  no  such  assistance ;  it  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  cases  of  debility,  either  constitutional,  or  resulting  from 
neglect,  or  from  over-exertion  during  former  pregnancies. 

Cramp  in  the  Stoinaelt  is  sometimes  very  severe,  and  if  allowed  to 
continue,  may  kill  the  child.  The  best  remedies  are  warm  carmina- 
tives (114)  (115),  or  anodynes,  etc  (121)  (122),  or  antispasmodics 
(90)  (W). 
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XUoarriaif^— Abortiom. 


W4K:f  i  womaa  :n  tie  ^itjjy  W3iy  Throws  off  the  contents  of  her 
wnnin.  or  loses  ler  j^iJvi,  iunit^  -{je  irsc  *ix  months^  the  accident  is  a 
mi.'-^'ama^.  or  xoemuu ;  xfc  *K'ii  :t>e  s^me  thiw  happens  daring  the 
.a:»t  'hifx  jiomba  ql  aer  ^einu  .t  :jj  4  :?f«imn«jabor. 


*  If  abordutt  o«x*«r  iunitgr  the  fiiat  mooth  after  concep- 
tion. *he  ffymptoma  mav  nuc  aitntct  aitKh  attestioii,  or,  may  be  re- 
gsinied  only  aa  aa  irre^uianty  ^/c^  steosO^ACM.  Oocuring  at  later 
p#>riodfs  it  ia  fimqiienciv' inuicuceri  by  jmom  feverishness,  coldness  of 
th«»  feet  and  'm^.  a  ptuliMi-ap  cuttiiUMa  oc  dfee  eye4ids  with  purplish 
di-^^olorationn,  ^hoorimr  paijw  in  ae  hw«i6s^  whiek  become  soft,  pains 
in  rhe  bar:li,  b<»annif<iown  pau»  ta  the  k>«er  part  of  the  bowels, 
whK'h  eome  and  fp,  and  as  kc^  aike  che  c^iaeter  of  real  labor 
pairv*.  Aa  th^;^  paio*  ineiease*  OMM^i  beicb»  lo  appear,  and,  sooner 
or  kit«r,  the  h^t;  €4  water  breaks,  aai  m  tefis»  b  thrown  ofL 

CjimAp  —  The<je  HfH  ^PTj  mimeTOQ&  Some  of  the  principal  are, 
di-^plar>>m#^nt  (A  the  w//rrf b ;  nlceratioo  cf  ic*  neck  ;  syphilitic  disease 
of  tl^K5  Ui\n%  re^'^iv^d  in^n  th^  parent ;  i«m>  much  exercise ;  heavy  lift- 
jfifif ;  fall*,  partirrularly  wb#*n  the  woman  comes  down  upon  the  feet, 
ari/l  H  heavily  jarred ;  etaeiUm;  poweifiil  pwgea;  and  too  much  nup- 
tial indalgence. 
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Treatment  —  Where  the  symptoma  are  bnt  slight,  nothing  may  be 
leqaired  more  than  a  little  caution  for  a  few  days,  and  rest  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  using  cold  drinks,  and  taking  for  two  or  three 
nights,  at  bedtime,  perhaps,  a  pill  composed  of  one  grain  of  opium 
and  two  grains  of  sugar  of  lead*  Beside  these  remedies,  it  may  be 
well  to  put  a  mustard  poultice  low  down  upon  the  back« 

If,  notwithstanding,  flooding  comes  on,  and  the  symptoms  of  mis- 
carriage increase,  a  napkin  wetted  with  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water,  or  a  bladder  partly  filled  with  ice,  should  be  laid  upon  the  ex- 
ternal genitals,  and  pulverized  alum,  mixed  up  with  a  little  honey, 
must  be  given  internally,  every  half  hour ;  and  if  the  flooding  still 
increase,  it  may  be  proper  in  some  cases  to  resort  to  the  tampon  or 
plug.  To  do  this,  take  either  lint,  or  old  pieces  of  calico,  or  a  piece 
of  fine  sponge,  and  having  soaked  it  full  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
or  tannin,  or,  still  better,  Monsel's  persalt  of  iron,  one  part  to  six 
parts  of  water,  —  fill  the  vagina  full,  and  then  place  a  fold  of  linen  in 
the  genital  fissure,  and  apply  a  banda^.  This  will  generally  stop  the 
flow ;  bnt  tiie  plug  must  be  removed  m  from  five  to  ten  hours, 

K  the  abortion  cannot  be  prevented,  —  especially  in  the  latter 
months  of  gestation,  then  the  case  is  to  be  permitted  to  go  on^  and  to 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  natural  labor. 

Labor.— Delivery. 

The  expulsion,  at  full  term,  of  the  child,  the  after-birth,  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  fluids,  constitutes  labor,  or  delivery.  It  is  supposed 
to  (x^wt  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  last  menstrua- 
tion ;  but  authors  reckon  it  difierently ;  in  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to 
fix  it  exactly,  for  it  evidently  varies  in  diflerent  cases. 

When  the  time  of  her  lying-in  arrives,  let  every  woman  meet  it 
with  calmness  and  undoubting  confidence.     There  is  every  reason  to 
encourage  this  state  of  mind.     Think  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  people 
in  the  world.     Each  one  once  existed  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  a^S " 
had  to  pass  through  its  narrow  portals  to  be  admitted  to  the  ligbrt^* 
Successful  delivery  is  the  rulej  the  world  over ;  and  it  should  be  tho... 
rule  to  confidently  expect  it 

In  the  midst  of  the  pains  of  labor,  nothing  does  more  to  bring  a 
favorable  result  than  oourafle  and  patience.  Patience  is  able  calmly 
to  survey  all  the  difficulties  before  tier,  because  she  never  attempts  to 
encounter  but  one  at  a  time.  There  is  much  philosophy  in  the  story 
of  the  ^  discontented  pendulum^  which  got  discouraged,  one  morning, 
from  reflecting  how  many  millions  of  times  it  would  have  to  swing 
during  succeeding  years,  but  became  reassured  upon  considering  that 
a  single  stroke  cost  but  a  very  trifling  effort,  and  that  it  really  had  to 
make  hut  one  at  a  time.  So  it  is  with  labor ;  its  pains,  which  are 
really  severe  and  agonizing,  will  become  comparatively  tolerable,  if 
the  whole  attention  of  the  woman  be  confinea  to  present  suffering, 
and  her  whole  stock  of  courage  and  patience  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  pang  at  a  time. 

Let  her  resist  the  temptation  to  a  feeling  of  haste.    Nature  will 
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often  proceed  more  evenly,  and  more  speedily,  if  allowed  to  take  her 
own  time.  A  hmry  to  get  throogh  is  a  great  obstacle  to  snccessfal 
delivery ;  it  always  puts  things  back. 

Symptonuk  —  One  of  the  first  indications  that  labor  is  about  to 
begin  is,  that  the  woman  finds  herself  snuUlcTj — the  child  having 
sunk  down  lower  in  the  abdomen,  and  she  accordingly  breathes 
easier.  The  genital  organs  become  relaxed  and  moist,  and  mucos 
escapes,  whioh  is  called  ^  the  shows."  The  woman  finds  herself  dis- 
posed to  be  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  perhaps  a  little  depressed  in 
spirits. 

When  labor  has  fully  set  in,  it  is  marked  by  lowness  of  spirits, 
flashes  of  heat  and  coldf,  a  great  desire  to  empty  the  bowels  and  to 
make  water,  and  grinding,  cutting  pains,  which  grow  stronger  and 
more  continuous,  with  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  ease  be- 
tween. Vomiting  in  the  early  stages  of  labor  often  occurs,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  —  indicating  the  softening  and  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Treatmrat  of  Labor.  —  When  labor  begins,  the  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  bladder.  The  child's  head 
begins  early  to  press  upon  the  bladder  and  lower  bowel,  causing  the 
desire  to  make  water,  etc ;  and  these  should  be  immediately  emptied 
to  make  room  for  the  head  to  pass  more  easily.  The  bowel  may  be 
fireed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  (10),  if  there  is  time  for  it  to  operate,— r 
but  more  surely,  and  more  satisfactorily,  by  an  injection.  Belief  in 
the  bladder  may,  perhaps,  be  obtained  by  a  different  position  of  the 
woman  in  the  act  of  making  water.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  child's 
head  upon  the  water-pipe  which  causes  the  trouble ;  and  to  relieve  it, 
the  woman  should  get  upon  her  hands  and^  knees,  with  her  shoulders 
lower  than  the  hips,  so  as  to  throw  the  child  upward  and  forward 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen*  Thus  situated,  she  may  often 
find  it  easy  to  make  water,  when  in  the  ordinary  position  it  would  be 
impossible.  If,  however,  this  manoeuvre  does  not  succeed,  and  the 
blaader  becomes  greatly  distended,  the  catheter  must  be  used. 

The  Bed  and  Habiliments.  —  In  the  next  place,  fix  the  bed,  and 
the  patient's  habiliments.  Reject  feather  beds;  use  the  mattress. 
Cover  this  with  a  rubber  cloth,  if  convenient,  and  then  with  folded 
sheets  to  absorb  the  discharges,  and  protect  the  bed.  Let  the  woman 
be  arrayed  in  the  same  ^rments  she  expects  to  wear  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  labor,  and  let  these  be  well  tucked  up  under  her  arms, 
and  let  the  lower  portion  of  her  body,  from  the  waist  downwards, 
be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  This  sheet  can  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
clean  clothes  pulled  down  without  greatly  disturbing  the  patient  when 
in  the  exhausted  state  which  follows  labor,  and  when  it  would  subject 
her  to  great  fatigue  to  be  obliged  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  have  her  clothes 
changed.  Let  her  lie  upon  her  left  side,  with  her  body  stiortened  by 
bending  forward,  so  that  the  muscles  may  be  relaxed ;  let  her  head  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  her  feet  press  against  the  right 
foot-post  Around  this  post  a  shawl  or  towel  may  be  fastened,  upon 
which  she  may  be  allowed  to  pull  during  the  pains. 
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Hie  FresoitatimL  —  An  examination  with  the  finger  is  to  be  made 
to  learn  the  presentation, — that  is,  to  learn  which  part  of  the  child 
cornea  first  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Head  Presaitatioflu  —  If  the  head  present,  the  labor  will  probably 
go  on  without  the  need  of  medical  aid.  But  in  all  labors  there  is  a 
liability  to  dangers  from  unforeseen  accidents,  which  renders  the  at-* 
tendance  of  an  intelligent  physician  highly  prudential 

Breech  or  Feet  Presentatlim*  —  If  the  feet  or  breech  present,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  first  part  of  the  labor  proceed  slowly,  so  that 
the  passage  may  become  well  dilated,  and  prepared  for  a  more  rapid 
delivery  of  the  head.  If  the  breech  present,  do  not  pull  down  the 
feet ;  let  the  child  come  double :  it  will  make  more  room  for  the  head. 
If  the  feet  present,  let  there  be  no  pulling  upon  them  to  hasten  the 
birth  of  the  breech. 

After  the  feet  and  breech  have  fully  cleared  the  external  orifice, 
the  delivery  may  be  judiciously  hastened  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  death  of  the  child  from  pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  before 
its  head  is  brought  to  the  air,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  permitted. 
For  after  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease,  the  child  must  either 
breathe  or  die. 

In  this  kind  of  presentation,  tiierefore,  the  child's  life  is  in  CTeat 
danger.  After  the  birth  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  the  cord  ex- 
periences severe  pressure,  sufficient  to  interrupt  if  not  wholly  prevent 
its  pulsations.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  hasten  the  birth  of  the 
upper  extremities  and  head  by  all  prudent  means.  Violence  is  never 
in  order  in  midwifery ;  but  considerable  force,  skilfully  directed,  may 
sometimes  be  safely  used.  After  the  shoulders  are  delivered,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  head  may  be  facilitated  by  carefully  pulling  down  the 
arms.  Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  introduce  the  finger  into  the  mouth 
of  the  child.  This  will  serve  the  double  purpose,  perhaps,  of  per- 
mitting a  little  air  to  make  its  way  into  the  child's  lungs,  and  of  fur- 
nishing a  hold  by  which  its  head  may  be  gently  drawn  along  into  the 
world. 

If  there  is  much  delay  at  this  juncture,  perhaps  in  some  cases  the 
child's  life  may  be  preserved  by  inserting  into  its  mouth  one  end  of  a 
male  catheter, — thus  furnishing  an  open  tube  for  the  passage  of  air, 
until  more  vigorous  pains  shall  mtroduce  it  into  the  full  liberty  of  the 
atmosphere.  While  the  head  is  yet  undelivered,  great  care  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  child's  body  warm  by  covering  it  with  flannel,  and 
also  to  keep  it  in  a  correct  relative  position  with  the  head.  If  the 
body  be  incautiously  turned  round,  of  course  the  neck  will  be  twisted ; 
and  the  child's  subsequent  delivery  with  a  broken  neck  will  be  the 
miserable  result,  —  bringing  confusion  to  the  medical  attendant,  and 
unhappiness  to  all  concerned. 

,  Am  er  ShonMer  PreseKtatioii. — If  the  arm  or  shoulder  present, 
the  child  will  probably  have  to  be  turned  In  case  this  cannot  be 
efSected,  its  chest  must  be  opened  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  bring  down  the  head.  It  is  barely  possible  to 
avoid  a  resort  to  art  in  this  presentation. 
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FlMdiBf  or  HeBMHrrhagey  oeoiming  to  an  alarming  extent,  b  hap- 
pily one  of  the  xare  incidents  or  oonaeqoenoes  of  labor*  Bat  when  it 
does  oociir»  it  demands  the  most  senoos  and  prompt  attention. 

Profuse  bleeding  from  the  womb  is  most  commonly  owing  to  a 
partial  separation  of  the  placenta,  or  after-birth,  from  its  attachment 
to  the  internal  cavity ;  and  it  has  recently  been  observed  that  the  flow 
proceeds  more  rapidly  from  the  detached  portion  of  the  after-birth 
than  from  the  corresponding  exposed  surface  of  the  wo^h.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing;  for  if,  in  severe 
cases  of  flooding,  the  partially  detached  after-birth  can  be  entirely 
separated,  the  b&ding  will  often  be  speedily  arrested. 

The  most  dangerous  floodings  occur  in  cases  of  placenta  previa^ 
when  the  after-birth  is  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  labor  commences,  and  the  womb  begins  to  open  itself,  the 
after-birth  roust  of  course  be  partially  separated.  These  cases,  unless 
promptly  relieved  by  art,  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  Yet, 
there  is  ordinarily  sufficient  time,  if  it  be  improved,  calmly  to  choose 
and  pursue  the  proper  treatment  If  the  nooding  be  immediately 
dangerous  to  Ufe,  the  child  must  be  tamed  and  delivered,  or  the 
tampon  or  plug  be  applied,  as  directed  under  the  head  of  abortion. 
This  expedient  is  used  when,  through  rigidity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  the  delivery  is  inadmissible. 

Before  Bellveiy. — In  all  cases  of  flooding,  we  prescribe  quiet,  the 
recumbent  posture,  cold  applications  to  the  abdomen  and  the  external 
genitals,,  and  the  internal  administration  of  astringents  and  anodynes 
(152). 

After  Delivery,  our  object  is  to  promote  contaraction  of  the  womb 
by  cold  applications  and  frictions  externally,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  womb,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  after-birth,  clearing  out  clots,  or  stimulating  it  to  shut  itself  up  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  offending  substance.  Until  this  contraction  is 
secured,  the  plug  should  not  be  used,  lest  internal  bleeding  into  the 
enlarged  and  expanded  womb  should  be  proftise,  and  fatally  exhaust 
the  patient 

After  the  Child  is  Bom,  our  first  duty  is,  if  possible,  to  see  that  it 
breathes.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  weU-known  cry,  which 
salutes  the  ear,  gives  proof  that  the  duty  is  unnecessary.  But  some- 
times we  fail  to  hear  this  welcome  sound.  The  umbilical  cord  may 
be  once  or  repeatedly  wound  around  the  child's  neck,  and  must  fane 
immediately  removed  to  prevent  strangulation ;  or,  the  child's  mouth 
may  be  filled  with  phlegm,  or  some  sticky  mucus,  which  must  be 
poked  out  with  the  nnger,  and  its  exit  favored  by  turning  the  face 
downward ;  or,  after  tedious  labors,  the  child  may  be  born  in  a  very 
feeble  state,  and  may  need  the  stimulus  of  cold  water  thrown  sud^ 
denly,  in  small  quantities,  upon  its  chest  and  body,  with  considerable 
rubbing,  and  perhaps  the  inflation  of  its  lungs  with  air  blown  into  its 
mouth. 

Tyingf  the  Cerdt — When  breathing  is  established,  a  pieoe  of  naatoFw 
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tape  or  oommon  twine  is  to  be  tied  tight  around  the  navel-string, 
aboat  two  inches  from  the  child's  navel,  and  the  cord  is  then  to  be 
cat  ofi^  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissorB,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  outside  the  place  where  it  is  tied  The  child  is  then  to  be 
delivered  to  the  nurse. 

Washing  the  Child.  —  The  child  is  now,  while  the  physician  is  at- 
tending to  the  mother,  to  be  washed  and  dressed  by  the  narse.  Its 
skiu  is  at  this  time  covered  with  a  saet-like  substance,  called  the 
vernix  caseosa.  To  remove  this,  it  should  be  washed  all  over  gently 
with  warm  water  and  castile  soap.  It  is  not  materis^  that  this  coat- 
ing should  be  absolutely  all  removed  at  the  first  washing;  but  the 
soap  and  water  should  be  again  gently  applied  in  eight  or  ten  hours 
from  their  first  use.  It  is  improper  to  use  spirits  for  this  cleansing. 
All  rough  rubbing  must  be  avoided  as  injurious  io  the  delicate  skin 
of  so  tender  an  infant  Washing  with  cold  water  would  lower  the' 
temperature  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  should  in  no  case  be  allowed. 

Semoval  of  the  After-Btrth.  —  The  woman  having  rested  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  a  little  gentle  soliciting  or  pulling  with  the  cord  will 
generally  bring  away  the  after-birth,  ft,  however,  any  serious  obsta- 
cle prevent  its  expulsion,  it  may  be  slowly  and  cautiously  taken  away 
by  the  hand  introduced. 

Cleansfni^  the  Bed,  and  A^plyiiif  the  Swsthe.  —  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  after-birth,  a  cloth  is  immediately  applied  to  the  external  or- 
gans, a  drink  of  water  or  tea  is  administered,  and  another  rest  of  an 
hour  or  more'  allowed.  The  woman  may  then  be  Conveyed  to  a 
neighboring  bed,  sofa,  or  easy-chair,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
bed,  adjusting  her  clothes,  and  applying  the  swathe.  This  last  men- 
tioned application  may  consist  of  a  towel  pinned  snugly  around  the 
body,  or  of  a  cloth,  cut  and  fitted  exactly  for  the  purpose.  Its  object 
is  to  afford  a  firm  and  steady  support  to  the  contracting  womb. 

If  a  chair  is  occupied  whUe  the  bed  is  being  arranged,  it  should  be 
well  tipped  back,  and  the  woman's  feet  supported  on  a  high  stool,  as 
it  is  of  great  importance,  so  soon  after  delivery,  to  keep  her  either 
entirely  or  very  nearly  in  the  recumbent  posture,  to  avoid  dangerous 
fioodings. 

The  Dressings  f<Hr  the  Cliild's  Navel  should  be  so  fixed  that  the 
navel-string  or  cord  will  not  be  left  in  contact  with  the  healthy  skin. 
To  ejGEbct  this,  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  cord  in  the 
centre  of  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  four  inches  square ;  pull  the  cord 
through  this  hole,  leaving  the  cloth  lying  flat  upon  the  child^s  belly ; 
then,  having  bandaged  the  cord  down  to  the  belly,  fold  the  cloth  over 
it,  and  apply  the  belly-band.  The  interposition  of  these  dressings 
will  thus  keep  the  cord,  which  is  dead  and  in  process  of  decomposition, 
from  irritating,  and  perhaps  excoriating  the  living  flesh,  with  which  it 
m^ist  otherwise  be  in  close  contact 

Noorislimeilt  of  the  Chfld,  ete.  —  After  being  dressed,  the  child 
should  be  kept  next  the  body  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  that  it  may 
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receive  the  natural  waimth  thus  to  be  derived.  Its  nonrishment 
should  be  obtained  exdnsiveiy  from  the  mother's  breast  If  it  is 
hungry,  be  sure  and  keep  it  so.  There  is  nothing  more  appropriate 
than  a  hungiy  child  all  ready  to  take  hold  and  exhaust  the  foil  and 
almost  bursting  breast  on  the  third  day,  when  the  milk  has  come. 
Alas !  How  many  children  have  been  fed  on  sweetened  water,  and 
on  milk  and  water,  till  they  have  lost  all  instinctive  idea  of,  and  all 
appetite  for,  nursing !  and  how  many  bowel  complaints  and  broken 
breasts  have  been^the  miserable  consequence!  But  meddlesome 
friends  are  afraid  the  ^little  dears"  will  starve;  and  therefore  they 
must  first  be  made  sick  by  unnatural  diet,  and  then  for  their  cure  be 
treated  to  that  filthy,  harsh,  and  indecent  substitute  for  meilicine, 
*^  chamber-lye  a$ui  moiasses.^ 

But  it  may  be  asked,  *^  must  not  the  child  be  fed  at  all,  if  it  is  hun- 
gry, and  cries  a  great  deal,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  mother's  breast 
for  it  ? "  Such  cases  will  be  exceedingly  rare,  if  the  breasts  have 
been  properly  solicited  from  the  first  by  a  hungry  child.  When  they 
do  occur,  being  themselves  exceptions,  their  treatment  must  be  ex- 
ceptional ;  but,  even  tt|en,  only  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  K 
fed  at  all,  the  child  should  not  be  fed  to  satiety,  but  as  little  as  the 
circumstances  will  possibly  permit  The  great  rule  remains:  keep  the 
child  as  hungry  as  possible  till  the  milk  comes.  When  it  has  to  be 
fed,  imitate  the  mother's  milk  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  preparation 
of  the  artificial  diet  A  little  sweet  cream,  warm  water  and  sugar, 
should  be  so  mingled,  that  in  warmth,  richness,  and  sweetness,  the 
mixture  may  closely  resemUe  human  milk. 

Diet  of  the  HoQier.  —  For  the  first  few  days  after  confinement^  the 
most  appropriate  diet  for  the  mother  is  gruel,  cocoa,  rice-water,  crust 
coffee,  or  some  similar  liquid  nourishment  Different  constitutions, 
however,  need  somewhat  different  manafi[ement 

A  woman  naturally  robust,  and  of  full  habit,  should  confine  herself 
more  strictly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  to  this  light  diet,  than  one  who 
is  more  slender  and  feeble.  In  some  cases,  weakly  women  require 
the  juice  of  meat,  and  even  wine  or  ale,  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
day.  If  she  be  subject  to  canker,  or  nursing-sore  mouth,  a  generous 
diet  is  particularly  serviceable.  After  the  first  week,  she  may  gradu- 
ally return  to  her  customary  diet 

Costiveness  may  be  treated  with  the  usual  remedies.  It  was  an 
old  rule  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  on  the  third  day,  when  there  is  a 
little  increase  of  excitement  in  the  system,  from  the  filling  of  the 
breasts.  This  is  not  always  necessary,  and  in  most  cases  an  injectioa 
would  be  far  better. 

The  Perpendicolsur  Posittoit — DurinKthe  first  month,  let  the  woman 
avoid  being  often  or  long  on  her  feet  This  is  a  very  essential  caution 
to  avoid  prolapsus,  or  falling  of  the  womb,  with  all  its  attendant  weak- 
nesses and  pains,  and  to  ensure  a  good  *^  getting  up,"  with  a  sound 
womb,  in  the  right  place,  aiid  subsequent  months  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment 
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Milk  Leg. — Phlegmasia  Dolens, — Crural  Phlebitis. 

The  popular  idea  is,  that  in  this  disease  the  woman's  milk  has  fallen 
into  her  leg,  which  has  inflamed.  This  is  of  course  ajbsurd.  As  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  complaint,  there  are  various  opinions,  —  some 
holding  it  to  consist  in  inflammation  along  the  sciatic,  crural,  and 
pubic  nerves ;  others,  that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  groin  which  causes  it ;  others,  that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
crural  veins.     Probably  this  latter  view  is  the  correct  one. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  begins  in  from  two  to  seven  weeks  after 
delivery,  with  pain  in  the  lower  bowel,  groin,  or  thigh.  The  pain  is 
more  violent  when  the  thigh  is  extended.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  pain 
diminishes,  and  the  limb  begins  to  swell,  frequently  in  the  calf  of  the  leg 
first,  thence  extending  upward,  but  generally  in  the  groin,  and  extend- 
ing gradually  down.  The  skin  becomes  entirely  white,  smooth,  and 
glossy,  does  not  pit  when  pressed,  is  painful  to  the  touch,  and  is  hotter 
than  the  skin  upon  the  other  limb.  In  connection  with  this  local 
disease,  there  is  general  fever,  with  small  and  rapid  pulse,  thirst,  eta 

Treatraentt — The  patient  must  lie  flat  upon  her  back,  with  the 
swelled  limb  placed  upon  pillows,  or  a  bolster,  raised  so  that  the  foot 
shall  be  a  little  higher  than  the  hip,  and  then  charged  not  to  put  her 
foot  down  upon  the  floor,  until  she  is  very  nearly  welL 

Apply  a  narrow  blister  along  the  course  of  the  crural  vein.  When 
this  is  removed  take  a  large  piece  of  flannel, — Dr.  Meigs  savs  an  old 
flannel  petticoat,  with  the  hem  and  the  gathers  cut  ofi*, — and  dip  it  in 
vinegar  and  koi  wat«r,  equal  parts ;  wring  it  out^  and  cover  the  whole 
limb  with  it  Put  a  piece  of  blanket  or  oiled  silk  over  it  to  keep  it 
from  wetting  the  bed.  Repeftt  this,  and  keep  it  up  for  six  hours. 
When  it  becomes  tedious  to  the  patient,  remove  it,  and  bathe  the 
limb  with  warm  sweet  oil,  two  parts,  and  laudanum,  one  part,  and 
cover  it  with  flannel.  In  two  or  three  hours,  return  to  the  first  appli- 
cation of  hot  water  and  vinegar.  Continue  this  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  then  take  warm  sweet  oil  and  laudanum ;  and  thus  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  until  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  or,  as  Dr.  Meigs 
says,  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  can  be  shaken. 

If  the  bowels  are  confined,  let  them  be  gently  moved  by  some  gen- 
tle physic  (13)  (14)  (18)  (25)  (27)  (41). 

In  many  cases,  diuretics  and  cathartics  combined  will  be  proper 
(302),  or  diuretics  only  (198)  (130). 

While  the  inflammation  lasts,  and  there  is  fever,  the  tincture  of 
veratrum  viride  must  not  be  forgotten. 

If  recovary  does  not  take  place  after  the  active  inflammation  has 
subsided,  the  limb  should  be  bandaged  £rom  the  toes  to  the  groin. 

Child-Bed  Fever. — Puerperal  Fever. 

Few  complaints  more  justly  ^xcite  the  dread  of  the  practitioner 
than  this.     It  cuts  down  woman  at  a  time  when  she  can  least  of  all 
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be  spared  bv  her  young  offspring,  and  at  a  moment  when  she  most 
excites  the  love  and  sympathy  of  her  whole  family.    It  is  a  terrible 


It  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  or  lining  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  also,  frequently  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  of  the  womb, 
of  the  veins  of  the  womb,  or  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  womb. 

Its  symptoms  have  already  been  described,  on  page  277,  under  the 
head  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The  treatment  is,  likewise, 
there  given.  I  may  mention  here,  however,  that  an  infusion  of  cham- 
omile flowers  is  lately  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  means  of  preventing 
suppuraiion  in  this  compkiint. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  disease  is  conta- 
gious, though  the  best  medical  testimony  seems  now  to  be  on  the 
aiiirftiative  side  of  the  question.  The  phvsician  or  midwife  having  a 
case  of  child-bed  fever  in  chai^Ci  should  not  for  some  time  attend 
cases  of  midwifery. 

Nursing  Sore  Mouth. 

Nursing  women  sometimes  sufler  terribly  with  this  complaint.  It 
begins  with  a  scalding  sensation  upon  the  tongue,  a  pink  color  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  a  hot,  watery  discharge  from  the  month. 
After  a  few  days,  small  ulcers  appear  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
throat  Costiveness  is  generally  present;  but  when  the  ulceration 
extends  io  the  bowels,  diarrhoea  occurs.  It  comes  to  an  end  upon 
weaning  the  child. 

Treatmeiit. —  To  relieve  costiveness,  give  some  gentle  cathartic  (12) 
(16)  (25)  (34)  (36). 

Iron  in  some  of  its  forms  and  combinations  is  highly  necessary  (61) 
(71)  (73)  (349). 

Gargles  will  frequently  do  much  good  (227)  (229)  (230)  (235)  (243) 
(244)  (347)  (350). 

The  diet  must  be  simple,  nourishing,  and  digestible,  consisting  of 
stale  bread,  potatoes,  tender  beef  steak,  roast  beef,  broths,  etc 

Inflammation  of  the  Breast.— Broken  Breast. 

Mammary  Abscess* 

The  mammary  gland,  or  gland  which  secretes  milk  in  the  human 
breast^  consists  of  a  number  of  ducts,  passing  inward  from  their  ter- 
mination in  the  nipple,  and  then  spreading  around  like  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  and  terminating  in  minute  glands.  The  mammillary  tubes  are 
straight  ducts,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  having  their  mouths  at  the 
centre  of  the  nipple,  dilating  at  its  base  into  larger  reservoirs,  which 
extend  some  distance  into  the  gland.     (Fig.  142.) 

When  milk  is  first  formed,  after  confinement,  these  tubes  and  res- 
ervoirs sometimes  get  so  full  and  hard  that  they  crowd  and  compress 
each  other,  making  it  difficult  to  rgmove  the  milk,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  the  breast  will  inflame.  # 
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j^pipttin — The  inflammation  generally  begins'  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  and  pain  of  a  ehoottng  kind,  which  is  mach  increased 
by  preBsure.     An  examination  wilt  gene^ly  reveal 
^™-  **■-  a  dream  scribed,  hard,  and  painfnl  tumor,  even  be- 

fixe  there  is  any  redness  on  the  surfoce.  After  a 
time,  the  swelling  spreads,  the  skin  becomes  of  a 
darty  red,  la  hot  and  shining,  will  frequently  pit  a 
little  on  pressure,  and  soon  gives  a  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion. Upon  the  formation  of  matter,  the  fever  is 
increased,  the  breast  is  enlarged,  and  there  is  local 
tenderness  and  throbbing  pain. 

This  complaint  may  be  canaed  by  talcing  cold, 
iiregnlarities  in  diet,  or  by  mental  emotion ;  hot 
more  commonly  it  is  caused  by  aocamalation  of 
milk  within  the  ducts. 

IteatmcHtt — These  afflictions  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  keeping  the  breasts  well  drawn.  It  is  the  duty  erf  a 
nurse  to  look  well  after  this  matter,  and  see  that  the  breasts  ao  not 
get  haid  and  distended  with  milk. 

Bat  when  the  inflammation  has  fairly  set  in,  the  first  aim  should 
be  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  formation  of  matter. 

Ai3tive  purging  should  be  resorted  to  at  once  (29)  (32).  Sweating 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride.  If  the 
object  be  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  cold  lotions,  or  cold 
water  compresses,  should  be  used  freely ;  but  if  two  or  three  days 
have  paused  before  active  treatment,  the  suppuration  will  go  on,  and 
it  is  better  to  use  warm  applications.  Dewees  says  warm  vinegar  is 
the  most  beneficial  aa  well  as  the  most  comforting.  Poultices  and 
warm  fomentations  are  much  used.  Some  apply  stimulating  lini- 
ments, made  of  essential  oils,  etc  (195)  (198).  Leeches  are  often 
used  with  advantage.  They  should  he  applied,  not  upon  the  breast, 
but  just  below  it 

Xinring  the  progress  of  the  disease,  especially  after  the  abscess  ia 
opened,  the  breast  should  be  supported,  and  prevented  from  hanging 
down,  by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  earned  below  and  around  it 
By  this  means  a  gentle  pressure  is  kept  up  by  which  the  matter  is 
more  easily  evacuated. 

The  breast  should  be  opened  with  a  lancet  as  soon  as  the  abscess 
points,  or  fluctuation  is  discovered.  Should  the  ulcer  not  heal,  an 
astringent  wash,  as  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (211)  may  be 
applied  to  it  once  or  twice  a  day. 

During  the  discbarge  of  matter,  the  system  of  the  patient  should 
be  supported  by  a  nourishing  diet,  and  by  wine,  tonics,  etc 

Sore  Nipples. 

WoMBN  sufiering  from  excoriated  nipples  are  apt  to  keep  the  infant 
chiefly  to  the  healthy  breast,  and  only  to  apply  it  to  the  tender  side 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  present  ease  from  the  pain  of  over-dia- 
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—  Tlfeoe  excomaooi  and  E4oeB  mi^^is  be 
weie  it  DOC  that  tbe  aewij-fartiked  ikiA  »  ape  tt>  be  eoBtnaaUj  mbbed 
oUbj  xbt  d^iWf  s  iDoadi  ub  tbe  act  of  iTk-iig  Two  rhmgi  ne  tkoe- 
Ibre  tt>  be  dooe, — to  £iTor  tbe  bralin^  and  tt>  ^aiiam  ibe  teader  pait 
from  leuewed  iiijaiT. 

For  tbe  first  object,  a  strong  infosioa  of  cieea  tern  or  port  wine  ma j 
answer  Terj  weD  in  oidinair  cafes.  A  hxde  afaia  or  boiax.  ifiaeohed 
in  fDse  water,  or  water  (201)  (202).  is  often  nsed.  A  weak  sofaitioa 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitiate  <if  atrer  (209) 
(211).  Bat  one  of  the  reij  beat  artkks  is  eocnposedof  ^jcerine  and 
tannin  (306). 

To  protect  Ae  teat  from  idjiht  in  tbe  act  of  socking^  use  a  shield 
made  of  India  mbbcb  When  tbe  in£uit  is  not  at  tbe  fafeast,  tbe 
nipple  should  be  cotend  by  a  metal  ahiekL 
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CARE  OF  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 


Pure  Air.  — The  first  want  of  a  child  is  a  plenty  of  fresh  air;  and 
this  want  never  ceases  to  the  end  of  life.  Impure  air  kills  thousands 
of  infants.  Out  of  7,650  born  in  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Dublin, 
.  2,944  were  destroyed  by  impure  air  within  two  weeks  after  birth. 

Children  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
in  well-ventilated  rooms  when  indoors.  It  is  wrong,  when  infants  are 
sleeping,  to  cover  their  faces  with  bed-clothes,  or  draw  curtains  around 
their  cots,  or  to  envelop  their  heads  in  blankets  and  shawb  when 
carried  in  the  open  air. 

The  Skin* — The  health  of  infants  requires  that  their  skin  should  be 
kept  clean.  Unless  this  is  done  they  are  liable  to  suffer  much  from 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases.  The  skin  of  a  new-born  child  is  cov- 
ered with  a  white,  unctuous  matter,  called  the  vemix  caseosa.  It  is 
injurious  to  let  this  remain  for  anv  length  of  time  after  birth.  To 
remove  this,  Dr.  Dewees  recommends  that  the  child  be  smeared  with 
hog's  lard,  and  then  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Dr.  Eberle  says, 
smear  with  yolk  of  eggs,  and  then  wash  with  simple  warm  water. 

The  young  child  should  be  washed  every  day  with  warm  water, — 
then,  auer  a  time,  with  tepid  water,  then  with  temperate,  and  finally, 
after  it  is  some  months  old,  with  cold  water.  This,  if  persevered  in 
through  childhood  and  youth,  will  ward  off*  a  thousand  ills  and  sick- 
nesses to  which  the  young  are  liable. 

The  Chrthini^  of  Chfldren  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  their 
limbs  ample  play,  and  should  be  thick  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 
They  ought  to  have  flannel  next  the  skin  in  winter,  and  cotton  in 
summer.  At  the  risk  of  wounding  some  nice  people's  feelings,  I 
must  add  that  the  fashion  of  a  child's  clothes  is  not  important 

The  Food*  —  The  natural  and  proper  food  of  a  young  child  is  its 
mother's  miUc  To  this  it  should  he  confined,  unless  prohibited  by 
imperative  circumstances,  until  a  portion  of  the  teeth  are  cut  When 
the  mother  cannot  nurse  her  child,  the  breast  of  a  suitable  nurse 
should,  if  possible,  he  supplied.  If  the  infant  need  any  more  food 
than  is  supplied  by  the  breast,  give  cow's  milk  and  water,  sweetened 
with  a  little  loaf  sugar.  The  sucking-bottle,  if  used,  must  never  be 
permitted  to  get  sour. 
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Healdi  of  ft  NimtBi^  Wmuul  —  Daring  nniBing  the  greatest  atteii- 
tioD  to  health  is  required  by  the  mother  or  the  nnrae.  A  woman  of  a 
consumptive  constitution  should  never  nurse  an  infant  Nourished 
at  the  breast  of  such  a  mother,  the  child,  who  has  inherited  her  oon- 
stitution,  will  be  the  more  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  disease. 

Passfons  of  ft  Nvnlilf  Womaii.  —  Let  the  woman  who  nurses  a 
young  child  be  careful  of  her  passions.  An  irritable  disposition,  giv- 
ing rise  to  gusts  of  violent  passion,  may  so  alter  the  character  of  the 
mnk  as  to  throw  the  child  into  convulsions.  Grief,  envy,  hatred,  fear, 
jealousy,  and  peevishness,  unfit  the  milk  for  nourishing  the  child,  and 
often  cause  the  child's  stomach  to  be  much  disordered. 

Tte  Dirt  of  the  None  should  receive  strict  attention.    It  should  be 

flain  and  wholesome,  and  the  amount  should  never  be  excessive, 
ler  drink  should  be  simply  water.     She  should  take  gentle  daily  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air. 

*.  •  • 

Weftnlnl^.  —  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  first  set  of  teeth  are 

generally  s6  far  cut  that  the  child  can  manage  most  kinds  of  plaiii 

food ;  and  it  may  now  be  taken  firom  the  breast.    Should  the  teeth 

appear  earlier,  aud  the  infant  be  healthy,  it  may  be  weaned  osren  at 

the  end  of  the  tenth  month.    Never  take  the  child  from  the  breast  in 

the  midst  of  summer  heat     A  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  or 

cholera  infantum,  would  be  likely  to  be  the  result    The  spring  and 

the  autumn  are  the  proper  periods  for  weaning. 

If  for  some  months,  it  have  been  accustomed  to  other  food  beside 
the  milk  of  the  mother,  it  may  be  taken  suddenly  from  the  breast 
It  must  not  have  any  amount  of  solid  food  it  may  crave'  immediately 
after  weaning.  It  should  still  be  kept,  for  some  time,  upon  a  simple, 
bland,  half-fluid  aliment,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper 
intervals.  At  first,  the  food  should  be  bread  and  milk,  boiled  rice  and 
milk,  soft-boUed  eggs,  roasted  potatoes  and  milk,  oat-meal  gruel,  plain 
rice  pudding,  preparations  of  arrow-root,  tapioca  and  sago,  simple 
meat  broths,  mixed  with  crums  "of  bread  or  grated  crackers,  or  in 
which  rice  or  barley  has  been  well  boiled.  From  this  it  may  pass 
gradually  to  a  more  solid  diet ;  though,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
principal  part  of  the  diet  should  be  milk,  the  fiEurinaceous  articles,  and 
vegetables.  Sugar  has  been  thought  to  be  injurious  to  children.  It 
is  not  so.     If  taken  moderately,  at  meal  times,  it  is  wholesome. 

Whatever  be  the  food  allowed  to  children,  it  should  never  be  taken 
in  excess ;  and  to  prevent  this,  they  ouc^ht  not  to  take  their  meals  alone ; 
for  they  have  very  keen  appetites,  ana  if  permitted  to  do  so,  they  will 
generally  form  habits  of  gluttony.  Three  or  four  light  meals  a  day  is 
enough. 

Their  drink  should  be  water  simply, ^nothing  else. 

If  parents  would  observe  these  rules,  and  enforce  them  strictly,  they 
would  .confer  blessings  upon  their  children  greats  than  riches.  They 
would  send  them  into  the  world  with  health  and  good  constitutioos, 
and  would  save  them  from  untold  miseiy  and  an  early  death.  Such 
a  course  ivould  evince  more  love  for  their  children  than  those  weak 
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concessions  which  allow  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  food,  in  quan- 
tities to  sait,  which  occasion  early  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  faring  later  derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  wi;h 
all  its  regrets  and  horrors.  ~^ 

Sleep  of  Childreik  —  During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  an  in- 
fant sleeps  a  larse  portion  of  the  time.  This  is  a  wise  provii^ion  of 
nature.  It  withmaws  the  young  child,  for  a  time,  from  those  outward 
excitinfi^  agents,  which  would  too  much  disturb  the  nervous  system  of 
so  tender  a  being.  Whenever  a  young  infant  is  restless  or  wakeful 
much  of  the  time,  we  may  feel  sure  it  has  had  too  much  food,  or  is 
in  some  way  disturbed  by  it,  or  by  tight  clothes,  or  that  some  other 
cause  is  givmg  it  uneasy  sensations. 

Its  sleep  should  be  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  should  never, 
except  in  rare  instances,  be  brought  about  by  opiates.  It  is  wrong 
and  sinful  for  a  mother  or  nurse  to  put  an  infant  to  sleep  with  an 
opiate,  merely  that  she  may  gain  time  for  pleasure,  or  even  for  other 
duties. 

The  Infknt  should  be  kept  warm  while  Sleepinfr*  —  During  the  first 
few  weeks  it  should  sleep  with  its  mother,  —  especially  if  the  weather 
be  coIS.  After  that,  it  may  be  in  a  cradle  or  cot  The  covering  should 
be  warm,  but  lighty  so  as  not  to  press  heavily  upon  its  tender  limbs. 
If  laid  upoo^  its  back,  the  fluid  of  its  mouth  and  throat  may  get  into 
the  windpipe,  and  obstruct  the  breathing,  or  produce  coughing.  It  is 
better,  thereTore,  to  lay  the  infant  upon  its  side,  —  taking  care  not  lo 
produce  distortion  of  the  spine  or  limbs  by  always  laying  it  upon  the 
same  side. 

Children  should  not  be  aUowed  to  sleep  either  with  the  aged,  or 
With  sick  persons.  It  is  not  healthful  for  them  to  breathe  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  bodies  of  such.  For  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  some 
kinds  of  plants,  and  flowers  generally,  should  be  excluded  from  their 
sleeping  rooms.  Their  beds  should  be  so  placed  as  to  turn  their  faces 
away  both  from  the  sun-light  which  comes  in  at  the  windows,  and 
from  the  artificial  light  in  the  room. 

They  should  be  taught  to  retire  early  at  night,  and  to  rise  imme- 
diately after  waking  in  the  morning.  This  habit  will  be  worth  much 
to  them  through  life.  After  the  meconenm  has  passed,  the  bowels  of 
an  infant  should  be  opened  from  two  to  four  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  If  the  stools  are  less  frequent  than  twice  a  day,  or,  if  they  are 
lumpy,  some  gentle  cathartic  is  called  for.  From  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram  of  fresh  castor  oil,  or  a  dessert-spoonful  of  mixture  (24)  an- 
swers a  good  purpose.  During  childhood^  the  bowels  should  be  moved 
once  or  twice  a  day.  When  a  cathartic  is  required,  a  table  spoonful 
of  mixture  (25),  or  a  teaspoonful  of  (17),  will  be  found  very  excel- 
lent 

Sxereifle. — During  the  first  few  weeks  of  an  infant's  life  it  requiros 
but  little  exercise ;  indeed  its  organization  is  not  sufiiciently  settled 
and  compacted  to  permit  much  without  injury.  A  little  gentle  rub- 
biog  witli  the  hand  over  the  whole  body,  is  about  all  it  needs  or  will 
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bear.  To  daodle  and  toss  it  about,  and  especiallv  to  set  it  npright,  is 
injurious  and  wrong.  Its  bones  are  all  soft,  and  will  not  endure  io 
be  much  twisted  about,  and  its  spine  is  not  stiff  enough  to  bear  up 
the  weight  of  its  head. 

After  a  few  weeks,  riding  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  careful  and 
trusty  nurse,  is  both  a  healthful  and  pleasurable  exercise  for  children. 

Leaning  to  Walk.  —  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  a 
child  may  begin  to  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  safe  to  teach  it  this  exer* 
cise  much  earlier  than  this,  as  the  bones,  being  soft,  may  be  bent  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  limbs  be  permanently  deformed. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  walk  alone,  it  sliould  be  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  exercise.  Thenceforward,  the  open  air  is  its  prc^r 
place  during  the  day ;  and  such  an  unrestrained  use  of  its  limbs  as 
its  own  instincts  may  dictate,  is  its  proper  calling.  For  five  years 
after  it  has  learned  to  walk,  it  should  do  little  else  than  to  use  its 
limbs  out  of  doors,  as  it  pleases.  The  books  and  the  school-room 
will  be  in  season  after  that  First  compact  the  body,  —  then  bring 
out  the  mind.  The  mind  is  of  no  use  without  the  body, — the  body 
must  be  developed  first,  or  never. 

Moral  Treatment  —  We  charge  upon  nature  many  of  the  baci  pas- 
sions which  we  ourselves  implant  in  children.  The  moral  treatment 
of  children  is  generally  bad.  We  are  apt  to  begin  by  either  making 
them  our  masters  or  our  slaves.  Sometimes  we  do  both,  —  allowing 
them  to  govern  us  for  a  time,  and  then,  getting  into  a  passion,  or  a 
mood  for  playing  the  tyrant,  we  turn  upon,  and  govern  them  as  if  we 
were  autocrats.  We  submit  to  their  whims  until  we  grow  irritablei 
and  then,  by  way  of  retaliation,  we  compel  them  to  submit  to  ours. 

This  is  all  wrong.  Children  should  be  governed  alwaysj  but  with 
an  even,  a  gentle,  and  a  loving  hand.  They  should  early  be  subjected 
to  habits  of  self-control,  and  of  regularity  in  eating,  and  sleeping;  and 
should  be  taught  absolute  and  continued  obedience.  All  this  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  firmness,  self-control,  and  great  gentleness  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  If  they  would  make  a  child  cheerful  and 
happy  in  its  disposition,  they  must  themselves  be  cheerful,  and  never 
let  it  see*#nger,  passion,  and  fretfulness,  marring  their  conduct 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  child  than  a  peevish, 
complaming,  and  soured  disposition ;  and  these  vices  are  seldom  ac- 
quired, unless  seen  in  the  lives  of  parents. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children. 

As  the  education  of  the  young,  whether  religions,  moral,  or  Intel- 
lectual,  is  more  important  than  that  of  adults,  so  is  the  care  of  their 
physical  life  of  more  importance.  Death  aims  to  '^out^Herod  Herod," 
and  seeks  the  life  of  all  infants,  male  and  female,  and  in  fact  destroys 
one  half  of  all  below  the  age  of  five  years. 

But  few  know  how  to  train  and  take  care  of  children.  It  is  a  still 
more  rare  gift  to  know  how  to  nurse  them  when  sick.    No  persons 
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can  properly  nurse  sick  children  who  are  in  feeble  health,  or  have 
fretful  tempers,  or  are  low-spirited ;  for  they  can  neither  endure  the 
(atigue,  nor  bear  the  trials,  nor  hear  the  prattle  which  such  a  respon- 
sibility would  bring.  Some  will  manage  a  well  child  very  well,  who 
are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  a  sick  one  ;  for  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  child  when  well,  and  the  same  child  when  sick. 
When  well,  and  full  of  fun,  and  frolic,  and  life,  laughing,  and  jump- 
ing, and  shouting  aloud  for  very  joy  at  being  alive,  it  is  an  easy  thing 
for  a  person  of  even  a  morose  temper  to  attend  upon  them.  But 
when  sickness  comes,  and  the  child's  playfulness  is  all  laid  aside ; 
when  it  becomes  so  fretful  that  nothing  goes  right  with  it ;  when  it 
cries  to  be  laid  down,  and  then  cries  to  be  taken  up ;  stretches  out  its 
hand  for  drink,  and  pushes  away  the  cup  when  it  is  presented, — 
apparently  made  more  angry  by  your  attempts  to  serve  it ;  —  when 
these  things  are  repeated,  day  and  night,  until  the  nurse  is  weary  and 
exhausted,  and  even  a  change  of  disease  and  amendment  only  brings 
a  cross  and  fractious  temper,  it  is  only  by  possessing  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions, that  the  nurse  can  maintain  an  even  and  unruffled  disposition. 

While  passing  through  such  scenes,  it  is  hard  for  the  nurse  to  re- 
member that  sickness  does  not  destroy  the  little  loving  heart,  but  only 
hides  its  affection  for  a  short  time. 


Sipis  of  IHsease  In  Chfldren.  —  It  is  important  that  the  nurse  of 
sick  children  should  know  what  to  observe,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  of  disease.  A  baby  has  only  cries  to  express  its  sick  feelings. 
To  one  person,  these  cries  mean  no  more  than  that  the  baby  has  some 
sort  of  illness.  To  another,  with  more  experience  and  better  powers 
of  observation,  they  point  to  the  head,  or  chest,  or  stomach,  as  the 
disorder.  A  baby  with  the  stomach-ache,  utters  longj  loudy  and  pas* 
sionale  crieSy  and  sheds  tears  plentifully.  Suddenly  it  stops  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  begins  again,-*- drawing  up  its  legs  to  the  stomach, 
and  as  the  pain  passes  off,  sketching  them  out  again,  and  with  many 
sobs,  passing  off  into  a  gentle  sleep. 

If  there  be  inflammation  in  the  chest,  it  neither  cries  aloudj  nor 
sheds  tearSy  but  after  every  long  breath,  or  hacking  cough,  it  utters  a 
short  cry^  which  is  cut  off  before  it  is  half  finishedj  —  apparently  be- 
cause crying  is  painful. 

If  the  disease  be  in  the  head,  the  cries  will  be  sharp^  piercing  shrieks^ 
vrUh  low  moans  and  wails  between*  Or,  there  will  be  quiet  dozing, 
interrupted  by  startling  pains. 

Wlen  a  child  is  taken  ill,  whatever  the  disease  which  is  impending, 
there  is  always  a  change  of  some  sort,  which  soon  attracts  attention. 
It  either  loses  its  appetite,  or  is  fretful,  or  soon  tired,  or  sleepy,  or 
restless,  or  thirsty,  or  has  a  hot  skin,  or,  rather,  has  a  number  of  these 
symptoms.  It  vomits,  or  is  purged  or  bound  ki  its  bowels.  It  loses 
its  meyy  laugh  and  cheerful  look ;  it  no  longer  watches  its  mother's 
or  ik^urae's  eye,  as  before,  but  clings  to  her  more  closely,  and  will 
not  be  Dut  of  ^her  arms  a  moment.  If  lulled  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  it 
wakes  immediately  on  being  placed  in  its  cot 
^^      8itcli(  symptoms  often  continue  a  day  or  two  before  it  can  be  de- 
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temiined  what  disease  is  impending.  An  intelligent  nurse  may  do 
much  towards  solving  the  question.  It  is  frequently  proper  at  such 
times  to  place  the  child  in  a  warm  bath.  When  stripped  for  the  bath, 
it  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  there  is  any  rash  upon  its 
body.  If  it  be  a  rash  from  which  it  is  about  to  suffer,  the  bath  will 
help  bring  it  out  The  rash  should  be  looked  for  at  least  erery  twelve 
hourS)  until  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  determined. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Different  Rashes  may  be  distinguished  with 
a  little  care  and  experience.  Measles  has  a  number  of  dark  red  spots, 
in  many  places  running  into  each  other,  and  is  generally  seen  first 
about  the  face,  and  on  the  forehead,  near  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  is 
preceded  by  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  all  the  signs  of  a 
severe  cold.  Scarlet  fever  does  not  show  separate  spots,  but  presents 
a  general  bright  red  color  of  the  skin,  much  like  a  boiled  lobster.  At 
first  there  is  more  of  it  about  the  neck  and  ctiest  than  on  the  face, 
and  it  is  preceded  by  a  sore  throat  Chicken  pox  is  attended  by 
fever,  but  not  so  much  running  at  the  nose  and  eyes  as  in  measles, 
nor  is  there  so  much  cough.  The  spots,  too,  are  smaller,  and  are  not 
so  much  run  together ;  and  they  come  out  more  over  the  whole  body. 
They  appear  a  few  hours  earlier  on  the  body  than  elsewhere  ;  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they  are  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  turn  into  Uttie  blad* 
ders  of  water  as  big  as  the  head  of  a  shawl-pin. 

And  now  a  few  Words  as  to  what  shonld  be  Done  in  the  sick-room 
of  a  child.  The  room  should  be  kept  cool,  and  its  temperature  should 
be  measured  by  a  thermometer.  This  instrument,  when  hung  away 
from  the  fire,  should  show  a  temperature  of  about  55^  That  is  about 
the  right  degree  of  warmth.  Sick-rooms  are  generally  kept  too  hot 
The  room  should  be  darkened;  not  made  totally  dark,  but  its  light 
shaded  down  by  closing  the  outside  blinds,  or  by  dropping  the  cur- 
tains, so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  twilight ;  and  the  cot  should  always  be  so 
placed  as  to  turn  the  little  one's  face  away  from  the  light  The  room 
should  be  kept  quiet;  and  this  requires  attention  in  the  whole  house, 
as  well  as  among  the  persons  in  the  room.  Those  present  should 
never  whisper,  but  speak  in  low  and  gentle  tones,  —  should  not  walk 
on  tip-toe,  but  move  about  carefully.  There  is  9l  fussy  quietness  which 
disturbs  the  sick  far  more  than  noise.  The  child  must  be  spoken  to, 
and  roused  from  its  slumbers,  and  turned  from  side  to  side,  and  raised 
for  its  food  or  medicine,  with  a  soothing  tenderness,  and  a  delicacy 
which  never  forgets  itself. 

In  applying  leeches  or  cold  to  a  child,  judgment  is  needed,  to  sac^ 
ceed  well.  The  leeches  should  be  put  either  behind  the  ear  or  on  top 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  child  cannot  see  them.  Cold  is  best  applied 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  bladders  half  filled  with  powdered  ice,  and 
wrapped  in  two  large  napkins ;  one  of  them  should  be  placed  ninder 
the  child's  head,  the  corner  of  the  napkin  being  pinned  to  the  pillow* 
case  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  rest 
upon  the  head,  with  the  corner  of  the  napkin  again  pinned  to  the 
pillow,  to  take  off  the  greater  part  of  its  weight    In  this  way  the  child 
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will  not  be  wetted,  or  irritated,  as  by  the  changing  of  wet  cloths, 
nor  will  the  cold  apfdications  get  displaced  by  its  movements. 

A  word  should  be  said  respecting  the  nursing  of  children  in  cases 
of  lung*inflammation,  —  an  affection  from  which  they  often  suffer. 
The  longs  are  ranch  like  two  large  sponges,  and  the  air  enters  them 
through  the  windpipe ;  and  passing  through  smaller  and  yet  smaller 
tubes,  it  comes  at  last  into  tiny  cells,  so  small  that  they  can  only  be 
seen  by  a  magnifying  glass.  When  the  lungs  are  inflamed,  some  of 
the  tubes  become  stopped  up ;  and  the  very  small  cells  are  pressed 
on  by  the  flow  of  more  blood  than  natural  to  the  part ;  and  so  the 
air  enters  less  easily,  and  in  smaller  quantities  than  it  should.  If 
,  now  YOU  let  the  child  lie  flat,  it  is  not  only  less  able  to  draw  a  deep 
breath,  and  fill  the  lungs,  but  the  blood  also  flowing  to  the  inflamed 
portion  of  the  lung,  returns  less  easily  than  if  the  chUd  were  propped 
up  in  bed.  When  a  whitlow  is  on  the  finger,  if  the  hand  be  hung 
down,  the  inflamed  finger  will  become  redder,  and  will  beat  and 
throb  so  as  hardly  to  be  endured,  while,  if  the  hand  be  raised,  the 
pain  will  abate.  The  same  increase  of  pain  does  not  follow  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  an  inflamed  lung,  because  the  lung  is  not  as 
sensitive  as  the  finger ;  but  the  consequences  are  very  serious.  The 
air-cells  being  more  and  more  pressed  upon,  the  admission  of  air  is 
more  and  more  difficult,  until,  at  length,  a  large  part  of  the  lungs  is 
rendered  useless,  and  the  child  dies. 

In  this  disease,  the  temperature  of  the  room  needs  attention.  The 
air  should  not  be  quite  so  cool  as  in  other  diseases.  From  60''  to  65"* 
is  about  right 

Of  cocfrse  crying  will  irritate  inflamed  lungs,  and  it  is  all  important, 
that  a  child  sick  with  this  disease  should  be  soothed  and  quieted  as 
much  as  possible.  Every  good  nurse  knows  how  to  do  this  better 
than  any  rules  can  teach  her. 

Sometimes  sickness  and  vomiting,  from  which  a  child  may  suffer, 
are  increased  by  want  of  judgment  in  giving  food  and  drink.  When 
there  is  nausea,  the  stomach  w^ill  bear  only  very  small  quantities  of 
food  at  a  time,  while  cold  drinks  are  almost  always  borne  much  bet- 
ter than  warm.  When  there  is  nausea,  it  is  best,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
not  to  attempt  to  give  any  food  or  drink.  After  the  stomach  has  been 
thus  completely  rested,  give  a  single  teaspoonful  of  cold  water.  If 
this  is  not  thrown  up,  it  may  be  succeeded,  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
by  a  second  or  a  third.  If  this  is  borne,  give  a  little  water  thickened 
with  isinglass,  or  cold  barley  water,  or  cold  milk  and  water;  and 
then,  with  the  same  precautions,  and  in  very  small  quantities,  beef 
tea,  or  chicken  broth,  or  whatever  else  the  doctor  in  attendance  may 
direct  The  smallness  of  quantity,  the  coldness  of  the  articles,  and 
the  giving  it  without  moving  or  disturbing  the  child,  if  possible,  are 
the  important  points  to  be  attended  to. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  children  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
should  have  their  skin  kept  very  clean.  The  pores  should  be  kept 
well  open,  so  that  the  fluid  matter  which'  is  passing  off  by  the  bowels, 
and  through  the  mucous  membrane  or  inner  skin,  mav  be  diverted  to 
the  outer  skin*     In  this  disease,  the  skin  of  childiren  is  apt  to  become 


irritable,  or  even  sore.  In  these  cases,  soap  and  water  are  quite  apt 
to  increase  the  soreness,  while  a  little  starch,  made  as  for  use  upon 
clean  clothes,  though  much  thinner,  will,  if  used  in  place  of  soap,  very 
inuch  soothe  the  inflamed  skin. 

A  child  much  exhausted  by  diarrhcea,  or  other  disease,  should  be 
moved  or  lifted  out  of  its  cot  or  cradle  as  little  as  possible.  Suddenly 
moving  it  when  very  weak,  may  cause  fainting,  or  even  convulsions. 
Let  it  be  sponged  and  cleaned  by  merely  turning  it,  with  great  gentle* 
ness,  from  side  to  side. 

In  such  cases,  too,  the  child  should  be  supported  with  proper  nour- 
ishment When  worn  down  by  diarrhoea,  its  desire  for  food  may  be 
nearly  lost.  Though  at  one  time  it  cried  much,  and  seemed  to  suffer,  « 
it  will,  in  this  condition,  grow  quieter,  and  doze,  and  even  sleep  on 
for  hours,  appearing  fretful  only  when  roused.  K,  in  such  cases,  the 
child  be  allowed  to  go  without  food  because  it  does  not  seek  it,  or 
declines  it  when  offered,  it  will  sink  into  a  deeper  and  deeper  sleep, 
and  finally  into  a  stupor  which  will  end  in  death.  To  give  a  little 
arrow-root,  or  wine,  or  broth,  may  now  require  trouble  and  persever- 
ance ;  but  it  must  be  done,  for  upon  it  depends  the  child's  life.  The 
effort  to  administer  food  must  not  be  abandoned  because  once  or 
twice,  or  several  times  unsuccessful,  for  the  food  which  is  refused  one 
minute,  may  be  accepted  five  minutes  after. 

In  the  various  rashes  from  which  children  suffer,  there  is  a  very 
general  fear  of  washing  the  surface  lest  the  rash  be  driven  in.  There 
is  no  ground  for  this  fear,  unless  it  be  in  measles ;  and  even  in  this 
complaint,  there  is  no  danger  if  luke-warm  water  be  used.  If  only  a 
small  part  of  the  body  be  sponged  at  a  time,  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
even  from  frequent  washing ;  and  the  passing  of  a  wet  sponge  fre- 
quently over  the  surface  is  a  great  comfort  when  the  skin  is  burning 
with  ^ver.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  changing  of  the  linen. 
The  same  kind  of  objection,  and  with  no  better  reason,  is  often  urged 
against  cold  water  in  fevers,  though  it  is  most  refreshing,  and  if 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  often,  never  does  harm,  bat  often  much 
good 

The  Warm  Bath.  —  The  best  method  of  giving  a  child  a  warm 
bath  is  a  matter  of  importance.  There  should  be  as  little  parade 
about  it  as  possible.  If  the  child  sees  the  bath  prepared,  is  taken  out 
of  bed,  undressed  and  put  into  it  smoking  before  its  eyes,  it  may  be 
much  alarmed,  and  cry  so  passionately  as  to  be  really  injured  by  it 
The  bath  should  be  prepared  out  of  its  sight,  and  brought  to  the  bed- 
side with  a  blanket  spread  over  it  to  hide  the  steam.  The  child 
should  then  be  laid  upon  the  blanket,  and  gently  let  down  into  the 
water,  and  then  set  to  play  with  a  couple  of  corks  with  feathers  stuck 
in  them. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. — Erythematic  Stomatitis. 

This  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  ;  and  is  very  common  during  infancy.  It  may  be  confined  to 
the  tongue,  or  spread  over  the  whole  mouth.     It  is  sometimes  very 
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severe,  going  down  into  the  gullet  and  stomachi  and  into  the  wind- 
pipe, it  occasions  redness  and  pain  in  the  mouth,  and  fretfulness  of 
the  infant, — causing  it  to  quit  the  nipple  suddenly  when  sucking. 
A  irequent  result  of  this  inflammation  is  the  secretion  and  exudation 
upon  the  surface,  of  a  white,  matter-like  curd.  It  appears  in  small 
points  and  patches.  This  is  the  thrush^  or  what  nurses  call  children's 
sore  mouth.    It  is  commonly  confined  to  the  period  of  suckling. 

Treatment  —  For  the  simple  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  a  wash 
made  by  infusing  the  inner  bark  of  slippery  elm  in  water,  answers  a 
good  purpose ;  and  in  more  severe  cases,  a  wash  made  of  sugar  of 
lead  (^27)  will  be  found  useful. 

In  some  mild  cases  of  curdy  exudation,  this  last  wash  will  do  well, 
if  united  with  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  proper  care  of  the 
diet.  But^  in  the  more  severe  cases,  a  little  pulverized  borax  and 
white  sugar  or  honey  (274)  (275),  placed  occasionally  on  the  infant's 
tongue,  will  do  good  service.  A  decoction  of  equal  pa^  of  blue 
cohosh  and  golden  seal  is  a  good  remedy.  When  the  curdy  patches 
are  large,  touch  them  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  honey 
(276).  If  the  exudation  have  a  look  as  if  mortification  were  taking 
place,  use  a  wash  of  chloride  of  lime  (228),  or  chloride  of  soda,  etc 
(229),  or  creosote  and  mucilage  (230),  or  alcohol  and  vinegar  (231),  or 
nitrate  of  silver  (211).  When  diarrncsa  is  present,  with  acidi^,  give 
(26).  In  the  more  severe  cases,  when  appearances  of  mortincation 
are  seen,  quinine  (69)  should  be  administered. 

Follicular  Inflammation  of  the  Month. — Aptha. 

This  disease  attacks  the  little  glands  of  the  mouth,  called  follicles, 
and  appears'  about  the  time  of  cutting  teeth.  Small  white  specks,  a 
little  elevated,  first  show  themselves  on  the  lips,  insides  of  the  cheeks, 
and  under  side  of  the  tongue,  eta  The  specks  enlarge,  a  whitish, 
curdy  matter  flows  out  from  their  centre,  and  ulcers  are  formed,  with 
elevated  edges,  surrounded  by  a  red,  inflamed  circle.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  curdy  matter,  a  bloody  exudation  takes  place,  and  dark- 
colored  crusts  are  formed  which  are  mistaken  for  mortification.  In 
bad  cases,  there  is  great  restlessness,  with  hot  mouth,  dry  skin,  thirst, 
and  diarrhoea,  with  green  stools,  and  sometimes  salivation. 

'nreatmeilt* — The  milder  forms  of  this  disease  are  trea,ted  like 
simple  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  If  there  is  thirst,  give  several 
times  a  day,  a  spoonful  of  cold  water,  with  a  little  gum  arable  dis- 
solved in  it  II  the  child  be  weaned  at  this  time,  its  food  should  be 
bariey  or  rioe-water,  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  An  occasional  dose 
of  magnesia,  with  or  without  a  little  rhubarb,  will  remove  the  acid 
which  abounds  in  the  bowels.  After  ulceration  has  taken  place, 
bomx  (274)  will  do  well.  When  eatery  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
and  griping  pains  appear,  preparation  (28)  should  be  used  If  the 
strength  be  reduced,  give  (69). 
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Inflammation  of  the  Oams. —  GengimHs. 

During  the  cutting  of  teeth,  the  gamn  are  apt  to  be  inflamed,  red 
or  livid,  swelled  and  painful.  The  child  is  languid,  with  a  hot  and 
dry  skin,  small  and  quick  pulse,  little  appetite,  much  thirst,  and  a 
tongue  covered  with  a  thick,  yellowish  fur.  When  ulceration  takes 
place,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  teeth  become  loose,  black,  and 
rotten,  and  often  soft  and  pulpy ;  a  flo^of  fetid  spittle  takes  place; 
the  breath  of  the  child  becomes  offensive,  and  its  countenance  pale 
and  sallow.  The  gums  bleed  under  the  least  pressure,  and  a  profuse 
diarrhcea  fills  up  the  list  of  ills. 

,  Treatment —  In  the  first  stages,  mild  washes  to  the  gums»  such  as 
(227),  will  do  well.  Clear  out  the  bowels  once  with  magnesia  and 
rhubarb  (26).  After  ulceration  has  taken  place,  use  oak  bark  (232), 
or  chloride  of  lime  (228),  or  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (233).  A  daily 
tepid  bath.  If  the  strength  be  reduced,  use  au  infusion  of  Peruvian 
bark,  or  quinine  (69). 

Gangrene  of  the  Month.— Canker. —  Cancrum  Oris, 

This  disease  attacks  weakly  children,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
and  having'inflamed  gums.  It  often  follows  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  bilious  fever,  and  is  also  frequently  connected  with  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Symptoms.  —  It  is  attended  with  languor,  listlessness,  indisposition 
to  play  or  move  about,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  peevishness,  and  ina- 
bility to  sleep.  The  countenance  is  pale  and  sunken,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  puckering  of  the  cheeks  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
The  breath  is  bad,  the  gums  have  the  appearance  of  salivation,  the 
teeth  become  loose  and  fall  from  their  sockets,  or,  if  they  remain,  they 
become  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  a  dirty  white  or  ash  color. 
A  few  ash-colored  water  pimples  appear  upon  the  gums,  which  en- 
large, run  together,  and  finally  break,  —  presenting  a  black  appearance 
of  mortification.  The  gangrene,  sooner  or  later,  goes  to  the  lips  and 
cheeks. 

• 

Treatment  —  When  bowel  complaints  exist,  they  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  usual  remedies,  such  as  (70)  or  (156).  If  there  be  active 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  at  first,  leeches  may  be  applied,  after 
which,  the  inflammation  being  subdued,  a  wash  of  oak  bark  (232), 
will  be  in  place,  with  quinine  given  internally  (69)  to  ward  off  the 
mortification.  As  a  wash,  too,  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop-, 
per  (234)  is  excellent,  — so  is  white  vitriol  (235),  and  nitrate  of  silver 
(219),  and  creosote  (236). 

The  diet  should  be  beef-tea,  plain  beef  or  mutton  broth,  with  rice, 
milk  and  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  and  the  like. 


Diffionlt  Teeth-Cutting. 

Teeth-cvttinq  generally  begins  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven 
months.  It  is  indicated  by  redness,  heat,  and  tepderness  of  the  gums, 
an  increase  of  saliva,  and,  occasionally,  redness  of  the  cheeks,  water- 
ing of  the  eyes,  thirst  and  fever,  with  fretfulness,  disturbed  sleep,  and 
more  frequent  motions  of  the  bowels,  a  little  more  fluid  than  usual, 
and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue.  As  the  tooth  comes  near  the  sur- 
face, the  child  holds  its  fingers  in  its  mouth,  and  presses  the  gums 
harder  upon  the  nipple  when  sucking.  Beside  these  milder  symp- 
toms, there  are  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  rangrene,  exten- 
sive and  long-continued  diseases  of  the  bowels,  —  and  even  disorders 
of  the  brain,  convulsions,  and  palsy. 

Treatment. —  Watch  the  gums,  and  the  moment  they  are  swollen 
by  the  teeth  pushing  them  up,  lance  them  at  the  elevated  points,  cut- 
ting entirely  down  to  the  advancing  teeth,  —  so  that  no  tough  mem- 
brane shall  cause  pain  by  impeding  their  growth.  These  incisions 
often  prevent  fatal  disease  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  almost  in- 
stantly relieve  the  most  threatening  symptoms.  Before  .the  teeth  are 
far  enough  advanced  for  lancing,  some  soothing  wash  may  be  applied 
to  the  gums,  or  a  leech  or  two  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  For  obsti- 
nate diarrhoea,  with  watery  stools  and  griping,  use  prescription  (157). 
If  the  child  be  drowsy  and  starts  from  sleep,  and  has  heat  and  red- 
ness, with  enlargement  of  the  blood  vessels  about  the  head,  put  three 
or  four  leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  make  cold  applications  to  the 
head.  At  the  same  time,  open  the  bowels  with  castor  oil  (17). 
When  there  is  difficulty  of  passing  the  water,  give  flax-seed  tea ;  and 
if  the  pain  be  considerable,  an  opiate  (351). 


Croup. 

This  is  one  of  the  scoui^s  of  childhood.  In  ten  years  previous 
to  1845,  no  less  than  1150  children  were  destroyed  in  Philadelphia  by 
croup.  During  the  year  1840,  the  large  number  of  4,336  died  of  the 
same  disease  in  England. 

Croup  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  windpipe.  It  causes  to  flow  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, a  peculiar  fluid,  which  stiffens  into  a  membrane,  or  skin-like 
substance,  and  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
sometimes  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
is  membranous  croup,  —  the  worst  and  most  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  John  Ware  of  Boston  has  shown  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
croup,  not  so  fatal,  because  not  attended  by  the  formation  of  a  mem- 
brane upon  the  mucous  surfaces. 

The  Symptoms  of  croup  are,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarseness,  and 
a  peculiarly  loud  and  ringing  cough,  with  fever.  In  the  membranous 
and  worst  form  of  the  disease,  the  breathing  is  not,  at  first,  so  labo- 
rious, and  the  symptoms  generally  not  so  violent  and  alarming  as  in 
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the  less  fatal  but  more  iuflammatory  type.  This  latter  kind,  though 
^nerally  causing  ^at  alarm,  like  a  highway  robber,  by  the  sudden 
fierceness  with  which  they  seize  the  throat,  are  yet  much  less  fatal, 
and  of  course  less  to  be  feared,  than  the  membranous  form.  The 
disease  is  pretty  much  confined  to  children  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  eight  years. 

Treatment* —  The  old  and  usual  mode  of  treatment  is  first  to  bleed, 
and  then  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath ;  and,  after  the  child  is 
returned  to  the  bed,  to  give  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic  (lOo). 
In  Boston,  this  treatment  is  now  nearly  discarded,  as  being  too  active, 
and  possibly  a  cause  of  evil  rather  than  good.  The  following  is  a 
safer  and  more  sucoeseiul  treatment 

Give,  every  three  hours,  Dover's  powder  and  calomel  (352).  Sponge 
the  neck  often  with  water,  and  apply  a  liniment  (192).  It  is  some* 
times  proper  to  give  a  eentle  emetic,  —  say,  two  drams  of  wine  of 
ipecac.  A  flax-seed  poultice  applied  to  the  neck  b  also  excellent  If 
the  child  be  large  enough,  let  it  inhale  frequently  from  an  old  tea-pot, 
the  vapor  of  h^  water  and  mullein  leaves ;  and  if  it  be  too  young  to 
do  this,  keep  the  room  full  of  watery  vapor,  by  throwing  water  upon 
hot  bricks.  If  the  bowels  need  moving,  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  (17). 
In  addition  to  these  measures,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(219)  should  be  thrown  into  the  throat  with  one  of  my  laryngeal 
shower  syringes,  and  repeated  every  two  hours  till  the  membrane  is 
discharged. 

Bpasm  of  the  Glottis. — Laryngismus  Stridulus, 

This  disease  consists  in  a  sudden  shutting  up  of  the  glottis,  or  pas- 
sage to  the  windpipe,  which  creates  a  feeling  of  strangulation,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  so  great  that  the  drawing  in  of  the  breath 
causes  a  peculiar  crowing  sound.  There  is  no  fever.  The  child,  upon 
taking  food  or  drink,  or  upon  being  irritated  or  teased,  is  taken  sud- 
denly with  an  impossibility  of  drawing  in  its  breath.  After  struggling 
convulsively  for  a  time,  its  head  thrown  back,  its  nostrils  dilated,  its 
mouth  open,  its  eyes  rolled  up,  its  face  pale,  its  legs  and  arms  stiff, 
it  begins  to  breathe  with  a  shrill  crowing  sound.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  croup,  and  for  hooping  cough.  It  is  strictly 
spasmodic  in  its  nature. 

Treatment  —  During  the  paroxysm,  set  the  child  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture, with  the  head  leaning  forward,  exposed  to  a  full  draft  of  cool, 
fresh  air,  and  sprinkle  cool  water  upon  the  face.  Let  nothing  be  tight 
about  the  neck.  Slap  the  child  sligfitly  on  the  back,  and  apply  fric- 
tion along  the  spine.  If  these  means  do  not  succeed,  place  it  in  a 
warm  bath  ;  while  in  the  bath,  sprinkle  cold  water  on  the  face. 

When  the  fit  is  over,  examine  the  gums.  If  they  are  swollen,  lance 
them  down  to  the  coming  teeth.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  daily 
with  some  gentle  physic,  but  not  irritated  by  severe  purging.  If  the 
stools  are  light  colored,  use  prescription  (142),  with  warm  water  in- 
jections. 
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Hooping  Cough. — Purtussis. 

This  is  a  ooniagious  disease,  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  occurring 
but  once  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  characterized  by  a  convubive, 
paroxysmal  cough,  which  is  attended  by  long-continued  hissing,  con- 
vulsive breathing,  with  rattling  in  the  windpipe,  which  is  succeeded 
by  several  short  efferts  to  expel  the  breath,  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  The  long,  convulsive  breathing,  attended  by  the 
hooping  sound,  is  immediately  repeated ;  and  these  paroxysms  con- 
tinue until  a  quantity  of  thick,  slimy,  ropy  mucous  is  thrown  up,  by 
expectoration  or  vomiting,  when  the  breathing  is  again  free.  These 
paroxysms  have  all  the  appearance  of  impending  sufibcation,  redness 
of  the  face,  shedding  of  tears,  sweating  about  the  head  and  forehead, 
and  such  agitation  of  the  whole  body  that  the  child  lays  hold  of 
something  for  support.  Blood  sometimes  starts  from  the  nostrils, 
and  the  child  involuntarily  passes  water,  or  evacuates  the  bowels. 
In  spring  and  autumn,  the  disease  most  prevails.  «Xt  is  not  generally 
dangerous. 

Treatment  —  First  give  an  emetic,  —  say,  two  drams  of  wine  of 
ipecac.  Afterwards,  give  small  doses  of  ipecac  and  sulphur  (277). 
From  six  to  fifteen  grains  of  sulphur  alone,  three  times  a  day,  is  an 
excellent  remedy.  A  liniment  of  olive  oil,  oil  of  amber^  etc.  (193), 
applied  to  the  spine,  is  useful.  Belladonna  (278)  is  a  good  remedy. 
Prussic  acid  (96)  is  strone^ly  recommended  by  many,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  trial.  Lobelia  (106)  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Alum  (279)  is  well 
recommended.  Sulphuric  ether,  a  little  being  spilled  in  the  nurse's 
hand  and  held  to  the  child's  nose,  generally  shortens  the  paroxysm, 
and  frequently  abridges  the  disease.  A  solution  of  nitric  acid  in 
water,  as  strong  as  lemon  juice,  and  sweetened,  is  a  very  valuable 
remedy, — breaking  up  the  disease  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  child 
may  drink  it  freely,  a  little  further  reduced  with  water. 

LooBeness  of  the  Bowels. — Diarrhcea. 

Infants  and  chilhren  are  more  liable  to  diarrhoBa  than  adults,  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  speaking  of  the  disease  here  as  well  as  else- 
where. It  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  by  irritation  produced  by  too  much  or  improper  food,  by  cold 
and  damp  weather,  or  by  teething.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels 
may  be  more  or  less  thin,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  of  a  curdled  appear- 
ance, and  acid  smeU,  or  they  may  he  watery,  yellow  or  green  in  color, 
and  often  mixed  with  blood.  Sometimes  they  are  mixed  with  por- 
tions of  undigested  food,  are  very  acid,  and  when  the  looseness  has 
been  caused  by  unripe  vegetables  and  finait,  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
like  yeast  At  other  times,  especially  while  teething,  they  are  a  kind 
of  thidi  mucus,  like  jelly. 

If  pressure  on  the  bowels  causes  pain,  the  diarrhoea  is  the  result  of 
inflammation.    When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  the  skin  is  dry, 
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harsh,  and  d|^coIbred,  the  face  wriukledi  looking  yellowish^  dirty,  and 
old. 

Tretteart* — First,  regulate  the  diet  This  is  very  important  In 
the  case  of  older  childreQ,  take  away  every  kind  of  solid  food,  as  veil 
as  pastry,  confectionery,  sweetmeats,  and  fresh  vegetables.  Give 
plain  boiled  rioe  and  milk,  —  sometimes  boiled  milk,  —  water  grael, 
crackers  and  milk,  tapioca,  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  tiie  attack,  give 
some  mild  physic,  as  castor  oil,  or  syrop  of  rhubarb.  A  warm  ^th 
at  this  period  is  excellent  If  the  discharges  are  very  sour,  dissolve 
a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour,  or  the  same  amount  of  lime  water, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk,  or  prepared  chalk  and 
ipecac  (158),  some  slight  astrmgent  being  used  abo  (159).  But  bet- 
ter than  all  other  astringents  for  this  complaint,  is  a  decoction  of  the 
cranesbill  or  spotted  geranium,  with  milk,  or  of  the  bark  from  the 
root  of  the  common  b&ckberry  which  is  armed  with  strong  piicklea. 

The  Summer  Complaint  of  Infants. — Cholera  Infantum. 

This  is  confined  to  the  North  American  continent  It  occurs  in 
large  cities  during  the  hot  season.  Its  subjects  are  infants  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  months, — occurring  most  frequently 
about  the  time  of  cutting  the  first  teeth*  It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  of  infants. 

Symptoms.  —  It  begins  with,  a  profuse  diarrhoea,  —  the  stools  being 
green  or  yellow,  or  more  often  light  colored,  and  very  thin.  The 
stomach  soon  becomes  very  irritable,  —  rejecting  everything  with  vio- 
lence. In  some  cases,  vomiting  and  purging  set  it,  —  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  being  without  color  or  smell.  The  infant  rapidly 
loses  flesh,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  great  languor  and  prostration. 
The  pulse  in  the  beginning  is  quick,  small,  and  often  tense.  The 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  white,  slimy  mucus.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh.  The  head  and  belly  are  hot  The  feet  and  hands  are  either 
of  the  natural  temperature,  or  cold.  There  is  great  thirst,  and  tow- 
ards evening,  fever.  The  belly  is  often  a  little  swollen,  and  tender  to 
the  touch.  Occasionally  there  is  delirium,  as  indicated  by  wild  and 
bloodshot  eyes,  violent  tossing  of  the  head,  and  attempts  to  bite  and 
scratch  the  nurse. 

Treatment  —  If  possible,  remove  the  child  at  once  from  the  impure 
and  heated  air  of  the  city  to  the  cooler  and  purer  air  of  the  country. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  keep  it  in  as  large  and  dry  a  room  as  can  be 
had,  and  take  it  often  into  the  open  air,  in  clear  weather.  Con&oe 
the  infant  entirely  to  the  breast,  or,  if  weaned,  let  its  food  be  tapioca, 
pure  arrow-root,  rice  flour,  and  milk,  and  put  it  daily  in  a  warm  or 
tepid  bath,  according  as  the  skin  ib  hot  or  cold.  Give  it  gum-water, 
or  rennet  whey,  with  a  little  gum  arable  added  to  it 

These  measures,  if  used  early,  will  often  cure  the  disease,  without 
medicine.     If  the  vomiting  be  obstinate,  camphor  and  sulphuric  ether 


(280)  wiH  generafly  give  reliefl  When  everything  else  fails,  in  re- 
lieving the  sicknessi  sugar  of  lead  (160)  is  generally  successful 
When  the  yomiting  is  stopped,  the  most  prompt  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ordered bowels  is  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa. 
When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  treat  it  the  same  as  children's 
diarrhoMU  But  if  the  disehaiges  are  sour,  oflensive,  and  dark  colored, 
pulverized  charcoal  (42)^  with  tartrate  of  iron  (71),  will  be  suitable 
remedies.  Bhubarb,  leptandrin,  etc.  (28),  will  often  answer  a  good 
porpoee* 

Oolie. 

InvANTs  are  very  much  subject  to  colic,  from  over-feeding  and  con- 
aequeiit  acidity  of  the  stomach,  from  giving  them  solid  food  at  too 
tender  an  age,  and  from  some  improper  thin^  ate  or  drunk  by  the 
mother  or  nurse..  They  often  suffer  intensely  from  these  pains,  toss- 
ing their  legs  up  and  down,  and  screaming  vehemently.  When  it 
axiBes  from  costiveness,  the  bowels  are  often  hard  and  swollen^ 

Trcatmentt —  When  it  arises  from  costiveness,  give  an  injection  of 
a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  an  ounce  of  warm  infusion  of  pep- 
permint or  spearmint  At  the  same  time,  administer  internally  an  in- 
fusion of  one  of  the  same  herbs,  with  a  small  portion  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  it,  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  Or,  if  the  bowels 
need  to  be  acted  upon,  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  the  sweet  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  with  a  little  soda  in  it,  will  do  well  Paragoric  generally 
brings  relief,  but  should  not  be  used,  if  simple  carminatives  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Children  are  often  relieved  by  covering  them  with 
a  hot  flannel,  laying  them  upon  the  belly  on  the  knee,  and  trotting 
them,  at  the  same  time  tapping  them  gently  upon  the  back.  This 
should  be  done  captiously ;  for  if  unsuccessful,  it  might  increase  the 
suffering ;  and  the  infant  has  no  language  but  screams  to  tell  its  dis- 
tress. 

Falling  of  tha  BoweL — Prolapsis  Ani. 

In  cases  of  long-continued  looseness,  the  lower  bowel  of  children 
sometimes  gets  so  weakened,  that  it  drops  down,  and  projects  through 
the  fundament.  Occasionally,  only  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  it  comes  down,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  tumor,  causing  a  sense 
of  bearing  down  and  smarting.  These  fallings-down  occur  when  the 
child  goes  to  stool.  Whether  it  be  the  bowel  or  the  lining  membrane 
whidi  baa  come  down,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  long  down,  inflam- 
mation will  take  place,  and  to  return  it  will  then  be  very  difficult* 

'beatment — Place  the  child  upon  his  back,  and,  having  smeared 
the  thumbs,  or  fore  fingers,  with  lard  or  sweet  oil,  press  them  gently 
upon  the  tumor  in  such  direction  as  shall  tend  to  return  it  within  the 
body.  If  thb  does  not  succeed,  push  the  forefinger  into  the  gut,  so 
as  to  relax  the  circular  muscle  which  contracts  upon  and  holds  it  If 
the  fidUng  is  caused  by  straining  at  stool,  made  necessary  by  costive- 
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npc  frmt  stewd  in  notuuts^  or  irc 
iiK>ia5«4?s,  «hoc!d  be  gtrm  to  the  child  dailj,  mod  it  shoold  be  cuued 
to  emptj  the  bowels  while  itiiwfiftg  np.  To  strengthen  the  bow^ 
few  thLn^i  are  better  than  cold  wmter,  apfJied  to  the  fandunent  ser- 
erd  tin^d  a  day.  An  astringent  wa^h  of  oak  baik  (232),  is  ako  tiI- 
oableL  Shoold  the  bowel  become  so  mnch  idaxed  that  diese  means 
fail,  a  tight  bandage  mo^t  be  applied  to  support  the  fondamenL  Be 
carefol  that  socne  ignofant  pretender  does  not, — as  has  happened, — 
apply  the  ligatore  or  the  knife,  and  cut  <^  the  tumor,  instnd  <^  le- 
tHrF»«»g  it  into  the  body. 

fiastrie  FaTar  of  Imfamey. 

Ths  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  bowels,  whidi  happen  after 
teeth-catting,  are  frequently  accompanied  by  remittent  ferer, — the 
ferer  showing  itself  rery  didtincdy  towards  evening  and  sobaidin^  or 
nearly  disappearing,  in  the  momii^.  It  is  a  sympathetic  ferer,  and 
is  geoeraUy  the  remh  of  a  reaction  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  or  ileum,  or  colon.  The  attack  is  8on]etime&  sudden,  tbougfa 
generally  gradnal, 

gyftsii.  —  For  sererai  days,  the  child  will  be  languid  and  fitetful, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  thiist,  and  some  heat  of  skin.  Tow- 
ards night  these  symptoms  are  more  intense ;  the  akin  is  more  hot, 
the  thin»t  and  restlessness  are  gi^ater,  the  pulse  more  rapid.  In  the 
morning,  the  skin  is  more  moist  and  oool,  and  the  chlla  &Ils  into  a 
Khort,  disturbed  sleep.  Early  in  the  attack,  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated,—  though  there  is  sometimes  diarrhcea,  or  a  firequent  desire  to 
go  to  stool  without  much  being  rassed.  The  evacuations  are  always 
unnatural  and  very  oflfensive.  They  are  dark-colored,  or  clay-like,  or 
of  the  consistency  of  tar, — sometimes  mixed  with  mucus,  and  occa- 
sionally with  blood.  There  is  tenderness  of  the  belly,  and  pressure 
upon  it  causes  pain.  It  is  also  hot  to  the  touch,  while  the  feet  are 
cold.  The  face  is  flushed,  and  the  breath  has  a  decidedly  sickly 
smell.  The  stomach  is  irritable,  and  vomiting  is  frequent  The 
tongue,  after  a  time,  becomes  coated,  dry,  and  pointed. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  there  is,  frequently,  diarrhosa, 
the  passages  being  unhealthy  and  fetid ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brownish-yellow  mucus,  the  teeth  with  sordes ;  the  lips  are  parched 
and  cracked ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored,  with  a  white  sedi- 
ment ;  the  skin,  dry,  harsh,  and  dir^-looking ;  the  countenance  con- 
tracted and  wrinkled ;  and  there  is,  frequently,  a  dry,  hacking  cough. 

Treatment.  —  Regulate  the  diet  This  is  important  In  recent  and 
acute  cases,  withhold  all  food,  except  some  cold  mucilaginous  fluid 
as  drink,  as  rice-water,  gum-water,  infusion  of  slippery-elm  bark,  or 
milk  diluted  with  barley  water.  Give  a  warm  or  tepid  bath  daily. 
Purgatives  should  be  used  sparingly.  The  bowels,  when  costive,  had 
better,  generally,  be  opened  by  injections  of  tepid  water,  or  thin  grueL 
If  any  laxative  be  .used,  let  it  be  the  compound  rhubarb  powder,  or 
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either  of  the  following,  (28)  (281).  When  the  discharges  have 
become  healthy,  and  the  tongue  clean  and  moist,  some  ligbt  bitter, 
as  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  Colombo,  in  combination  with 
diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  given.  These,  care- 
iullv  given,  with  the  daily  tepid  bath,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
will  soon  restore  the  strength* 

Mesenterie  Disease. 

This  attacks  scrofulous  children  between  the  a^s  of  three  ahd  ten 
years.  Its  symptoms  are  a  prominent  belly  and  loss  of  ilesh,  —  par- 
ticularly upon  the  arms  and  legs.  To  be  able  to  feel  the  enlarged 
and  hardened  glands,  through  ttie  walb  of  the  belly,  is  the  surest  sign 
of  this  disease.  When  the  complaint  is  long-continued,  the  child 
loses  all  its  flesh,  and  dies  in  almost  a  complete  skeleton  state. 

'nreatment  —  If  therfe  is  inflammation  or  other  disorder  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  attend  to  this  first.  Then  pat  the  patient  on  a 
generous  diet,  such  as  meat  broths,  etc.  Give  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
dissolved  in  the  infusion  of  oolumbo  or  quassia,  and  when  there  is 
costiveness,  add  rhubarb  to  the  preparation.  For  the  enlargement  of 
the  fflands,  apply,  externally,  an  ointment  (184)  of  the  iodide  of  lead, 
or  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  (185).  Give  an  ioduretted  bath,  daily, 
which  is  formed  by  adding  one  grain  of  iodine  and  two  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  each  gallon  of  warm  water. 

The  syiiip  of  iodide  of  iron  should  be  given,  internally,  three  times 
a  day,  in  a  little  water,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  compound 
infusion  of  gentian.  Daily  sponging  the  body  in  salt  and  water,  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  important 

Bickets. 

This  is  also  a  disease  of  scrofulous  childreui  By  some  bad  process 
of  nutrition  in  such  children,  there  does  not  enough  phosphate  of  lime 
enter  into  the  bones  to  hsurden  them,  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
the  pulling  of  the  muscles,  or  the  pressure  of  the  clothing,  bends  and 
distorts  them  in  all  manner  of  ways.  The  heads  of  the  thigh  bones 
are  pushed  nearer  together,  making  the  lower  belly  narrow ;  the  back 
bone  is  so  curved  as  to  lessen  the  height ;  the  shoulder  blades  stand 
up  like  wings  when  flying  is  contemplated-;  and  the  shoulders  are  so 
lifted  up  that  the  head  seems  only  a  little  higher  than' the  elevations 
on  each  side. 

Treatment —  A  good,  generous,  wholesome  diet,  properly  regulated; 
out  door  exercise ;  the  tepid  or  cold  salt  water  sponge  bath,  with  fric- 
tion, and  but  little  medicine.  The  hypo^phosphite  of  lime,  in  two- 
grain  doses,  given  in  a  little  sweetened  water,  three  times  a  day,  or  the 
syrup  of  the  hypo-phosphites,  in  half-teaspoonfui  doses,  three  times  a 
(my,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
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The  Blue  Disease. — Cyanosis. 

This  disease  is  known  by  a  blae,  purple,  or  leaden  tinge  over  the 
whole  body.  The  warmth  of  the  body  is  redaced,  there  is  difficult 
breathinff,  which  is  increased  by  qaick  motion  or  by  crying.  The 
disease  is  generally  fatal.  The  blaeness  is  occasioned,  either  by  the 
passage  between  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart  remaining  open 
after  birth,  so  as  to  let  the  blue,  venous  blood  run  through  and  mix 
with  the  red  arterial  blood,  thus  making  the  whole  blue,  or  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  withholds  the  blood  from 
the  lungs,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  arterialized  and  reddened. 
This  latter  opinion  is  the  more  general  one  now. 

TreatDMlt  —  Keep  the  patient,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  state  of 
rest,  so  that  the  circulation  may  npt  be  hurried.  Allow  a  pure  fresh 
air,  easily -digested  food,  and  protect  the  body  from  cold  and  damp- 
ness, liold  the  infant  hear  the  fire,  and  apply  gentle  friction  over  the 
head  and  body  with  a  warm,  soft  cloth. 

Fits. 

Most  persons  have  seen  a  baby  in  fits ;  and  it  is  a  sad  sight,  —  its 
little  face  all  distorted  and  livid ;  its  eyes  rolling  and  squinting  fright- 
fully;  its  hands  clenched,  and  arms  bent,  and  legs  drawn  up,  and  body 
arched  backward,  and  limbs  twitching  violently,  —  itself  insensible, 
and  unable  to  see,  or  swallow,  or  move.  After  a  time,  the  fit  ceases, 
sometimes  by  degrees,  at  other  times  suddenly,  —  the  child  fetching  a 
deep  sigh,  and  then  lying  quiet  and  pale,  as  if  it  had  fainted.  From 
this  state  it  passes  into  a  sleep,  and,  on  waking,  some  hours  after, 
seems  quite  welL 

Fits  may  attack  a  child  which  is  apparently  well,  and  kill  it  im* 
mediately,  or  it  may  have  fits  daily,  or  even  several  times  a  day, 
and  linger  on  for  weeks.  *  A  child  may  have  fits  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  causes.  Fits,  therefore,  have  a  different  meaning  in  different 
cases.  Bat  they  altoojfi  show  that  the  brain  has  in  some  way  been 
disturbed. 

Treatment* — As  fits  are  not  a  disease  in  themselves,  but  only  a 
symptom  of  some  disease,  the  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the 
cause.  Sometimes,  while  the  fit  lasts,  it  is  wise  to  do  nothing.  But, 
if  a  fit  come  suddenly,  in  the  case  of  a  child  previously  healthy,  it  is 
generally  safe  to  place  it  in  a  hot  bath,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  dash 
cold  water  on  its  face,  or  to  pour  cold  water  on  its  head,  or  hold  on 
it  a  large  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  hot  bath  will  draw  the 
blood  to  the  skin,  and  away  from  the  over-loaded  brain.  It  will  qniet 
the  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  if  scarlet  fever  or  mecisles  are 
about  to  appear,  it  will  bring  them  out. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SIS 


Hatino  ncfw  treated  of  those  disorders  which  affect  the  skin,  the 
hrain  and  nerves,  the  throat,  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  the  heart 
and  its  covering,  the  abdominal  cavity  and  its  lining  membrane,  the 
sexnal  organs,  and  those  complaints  peculiar  to  females  and  children, 
it  remains  to  speak  of  those  others,  —  fewer  in  number, — which  are 
not  specially  aeveloped  in  any  particular  part,  but  disturb  the  whole 
system. 

Feyer. 

Fever  is  a  disease  which  aflfects  the  svstem  generally,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  more  or  less  excitement  of  the  circulation,  increased  heat, 
diminished  strength,  and,  oftentimes,  unnatural  thirst  The  degree 
of  excitement  is  measured  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Of  this  state, 
there  are  two  characteristic  indications :  UBxnelyyfrequencif  and  hard- 
ness. A  pulse  is  frequent  when  its  rapidity  exceeds  that  of  health ; 
it  is  hara  when  its  stroke  resists  the  pressure  of  the  finger  with 
unusual  force. 

In  health,  the  pulse  of  an  adult  beats  finom  sixty  to  eighty  times  in 
a  minute ;  that  of  children  is  more  frequent  The  pulsations  of  the 
heart  of  lAie  unborn  in&nt,  as  heard  through  the  body  of  the  mother, 
are  one  hundred  and  fiftv  in  a  minute.  After  birth,  the  pulse  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  K>rty  down  to  the  standard  of  adult  age.  To 
apOTeciate  hardness  of  pulse,  experience  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  great  activity  of  the  circulation,  in  fever,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  heat  and  thirst,  and  tends  directly  to  waste  the  ener- 
gies, and  consume  the  strength  of  the  patient  The  heal  of  fever 
lessens  or  dries  up  the  secretions,  or  oifferent  fluids  of  the  bodyy 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  are  separated  from  the  blood  for  various 
purposes.     This  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  skin,  scanty  urine,  etc. 

A  crisis  of  fever  is  that  period  in  its  course  when  unfavorable  symp- 
toms give  place  to  those  of  returning  health. 

A  course  of/ever^  or,  in  common  language,  a  run  offever^  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly spoken  of  in  the  pages  which  follow. 


Typhoid  Feyer. 

Of  the  difierent  kinds  of  fever,  this  is  one  of  tiie  most  oommon  and 
widely  preyalent  The  name  typhoid  is  from  two  Greek  wotdA  which 
mean  like  typhus,  or  gimUar  to  typhus.  The  word  typhus,  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  stupor,  means  stupid,  dull,  or  hw  ;  and,  when  applied 
to  a  fever,  implies  that  it  is  hw,  or  characterised  by  great  nervous 
depression. 

Typhns  and  typhoid  fevers,  if  not  identical,  are  so  similar  in  history 
and  treatment  as  to  make  nnnecessafv  their  consideration  auder  sep- 
arate  heads.  The  following  is  one  of  the  diflferences  claimed  to  exist 
between  the  two :  namely,  in  typhus  fever,  the  belly  is  flat;  there  is 
no  marked  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  generally  no  diarrhoea  until  the 
second  or  third  week.  In  typhoid  fever,  on  the  contrary,  some  small 
glands,  called  Ptyer^s  glands,  sitdated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
mtestines,  are  always  inflamed,  and  sometimes  ulooated ;  and,  con- 
sequently, among  the  symptoms  most  frequently  noticed!,  are  diar- 
rhcea,  and  dmm-Gke  swelling  of  the  belly,  called  tympanites. 

Spaptmtuk — The  disease  ofben  has  precursory  symptoms.  For 
several  days  before  its  actual  beginning,  the  patient  droops.  He  may 
attend  to  nis  various  duties, but  does  not  seem  well;  he  is  loW'^pirited 
and  languid;  is  indisposed  to  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind;  has 
pains  in  the  head,  ba(^,  and  extremities;  loses  his  appetite;  and 
although  dull  and  perhaps  drowsy  in  the  day  time,  his  sleep  is  inter- 
rupted and  unrefreshing  at  night  The  immediate  harbinger  of  the 
fever  is  a  chilly  often  so  marked  as  to  cause  violent  shivering. 

Ttte  history  of  the  first  week  shows  increased  heat  of  the  surface ; 
frequent  pulse,  ranging  fit>m  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
furred  tongue ;  restlessness  and  sleeplessness ;  headache  and  pain  in 
the  back ;  sometimes  diarrhosa  and  swelling  of  the  belly ;  ana  some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  second  week  is  frequently  distinguished  by  an  eruption  of 
small,  rose-colored  spots  upon  the  belly,  and  by  a  crop  of  little  watery 
pimples  upon  the  neck  and  chest,  having  the  appearance  of  minute 
drops  of  sweat  standing  on  the  skiU)  and  hence  called  sudamina,  or 
sweat  drops  ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  black,  or  red  and  sore ;  the  t^th 
are  foul;  there  may  be  delirium  and  dnlness  of  hearing;  and  the 
symptoms  generally  are  more  serious  than  during  the  first  week. 
Occasionally,  at  this  period,  the  bowels  are  perforated  or  ate  through 
by  uloemtion,  and  the  patient  suddenly  sinks. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  unfavorably  into  the  third  week,  there  is 
low  muttering  and  delirium ;  great  exhaustion ;  sliding  down  of  the 
patient  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  twitching  of  the  muscles ;  bleed- 
mg  from  the  boweb ;  and  red  or  purple  spots  upon  the  skin. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery  takes  place,  the  countenance  bright- 
ens; the  pulse  moderates;  the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  discharges 
assume  the  appearance  they  have  in  health. 

Treatment. —  Give  the  patient  good  air,  and  frequent  spongings 
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with  water,  cold  or  tepid,  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
Keep  the  bowels  in  order;  by  which  is  meant,  be  more  afraid  of 
diarrhoea  than  of  costiveness.  Diarrhoea  should  be  restrained  by  a 
Uttle  fatandy,  or  by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  Dover's  powder  (lo3). 

For  ooBtiyenesB,  giro  injections,  or  the  mildest  aperients  (7)  (10)  (12). 

To  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  reduce  the  fever,  and  pro- 
duce perspiration,  give  from  three  to  ten^lrop  doses  of  the  tincture  or 
flnid  extract  of  veratmm  viride,  every, hour.  This  remedy  has  great 
power  in  fever. 

Great  wind-swelling  of  the  bowels  may  be  relieved  by  fomenta- 
tions, or  hot,  steaming  applications.  Sometimes  the  wind  may  be 
let  off  by  introdueinir  into  the  bowels  a  Uxtii  snitta  percha  tube,  — - 
tha.  xedJcing  the  ^dUng,  and  greatly  pronStSi  the^enl?.  c^m- 
fort 

If  pain  in  the  head  be  severe  and  constant,  let  the  hair*be  cut  short, 
and  me  head  be  frequentiy  bathed  with  cold  water. 

Let  the  str^igth  be  supported  by  light  nourishment ;  and  in  case 
of  bleedinff  from  the  bowels,  or  great  debility,  by  broth  and  wine. 

For  foul  mouth,  the  weakest  possible  infusion  of  old  hyson  tea  is 
valuable.     Good  nursing  is  eminently  desirable* 

If  the  fever  runs  a  low  course,  the  patient  being  much  prostrated, 
quinine,  even  in  large  doses,  may  be  given  from  the  beginmng. 
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Bemittent  Fever. 

Thebb  are  three  principal  varieties  o{  periodical  fever jwhieh^  though 
varying  considerably  from  each  other,  in  several  particolars,  are  yet 
essentially,  in  their  substance,  but  one  diiea$e>  These  are  Bilious 
Remittent  Fever^  Pemicums  ItUermiUeni  or  Congestive  Fever^  and 
letermittent  Fever^  or  Fever  and  Ague.  According  to  the  custom  of 
most  writers,  I  shall  treat  them  separately,  beginning  with  Bilious 
Bemittent  Fever.  ^ 

Symptoms.  —  The  attack  is  generally  sudden  and  well  marked. 
Some  writers  say  it  has  no  premonitory  symptoms ;  others,  that  it 
has.  The  more  general  understanding  is,  that  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
even  longer,  before  the  onset,  ther^is  a  sense  of  languor  and  debility, 
slight  headache,  lack  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth  in  the  morning,  pains  in  the  joints,  and  general  uneasiness. 

The  formal  onset  is  nearly  always  marked  by  a  distinct  chill,  or  rigor, 
— sometimes  slight  and  brief;  at  other  times  severe  and  prolonged. 
The  chill  may  begin  at  the  feet,  or  about  the  shoulder  blades,  or  in 
the  back,  and  thence  run  like  small  streams  of  cold  water  poured  in 
every  direction  through  the  whole  body.  There  is  generally  but  one 
well-marked  chill,  the  returns  of  the  paroxysms  of  fever  being  seldom, 
altar  the  first,  preceded  by  the  cold  stage. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  day,  there  is  an  increased  intensity  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  occasionally  preceded,  though  generally  not, 
by  the  chlU.  Between  this  period  of  severity  in  the  feverish  symp- 
iosoBf  and  a  similar  period  which  f((^ows  it,  there  is  generally  decrease 
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in  the  violence  of  the  symptorns,  daring  whi«^  tbe  fever  moderates, 
bat  does  not,  as  in  fever  and  agae,  entirely  go  off;  has  distinct  remis" 
sionsj  bat  not  complete  iniermi$$ians, 

Darinff  the  hot  stage,  tbe  palse  is  ap  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or 
one  handred  and  thirty.  There  are  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
of  a  most  distressing  kind. 

The  tongue  is  generally  covered  with  a  yellowish,  or  a  dirty-white 
fur ;  and  in  bad  cases,  in  the  advanced  stage,  is  finequently  parched, 
brown,  or  nearly  black  in  the  centre,  and  red  at  the  edges.  There  is 
no  appetite  for  food,  and  generally  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  usu- 
ally there  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium.  '  The  bowels  are 
at  first  costive,  but  afterwards  become  loose,  and  there  are  frequent 
evacuations  of  dark,  offensive  matter. 

CaoseSt — This  disease  is  produced  by  malarial  exhalations  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  hot 
climates,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Treatment  —  If  the  fever  be  in  the  formative  stage,  and  have  not 
fully  developed  itself,  give  an  emetic  (1)  (2),  and  follow  it  with  a  mild 
cathartic  (7)  (13). 

If  the  disQ^se  be  already  developed,  sponge  the  body,  all  over,  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  and  gi^e  cooling  drinks  (132)  (133)  (298)  (299).  To 
moderate  the  fever,  give  three  to  ten-drop  doses  of  tincture,  or  fluid 
extract  of  veratrum  viride.  The  compound  powder  of  ipecac  and 
opium  is  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  same  purpose.  Give  cold 
water  as  drink  if  desired  by  the  patient,  or  let  him  eat  ice. 

When  tbe  headache  is  very  severe,  let  wet  cups  be  applied  upon  the 
temples,  or  behind  the  ears ;  and  the  same  remedy  to  the  pit  of  &e 
stomach,  when  there  is  great  tenderness,  is  often  desirable ;  tbough  a 
mustard  poultice  will  sometimes  do  better. 

During  tbe  remissions  of  4he  fever,  quinine,  and  oilier  tonics  are  to 
be  given,  as  in  fever  and  ague. 

Congestive  Fever.— Pernioious  Intermittent  Fever. 

This  is  the  pernicious,  or  malignant  form  of  malarious  fever.  It  is 
marked,  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  stage,  by  a  rush  of  blood  towards 
one  or  more  organs,  by  which  they  are  crowded  full  and  conffested^  — 
hence  its  title  of  congestive  fever. 

SymptonSt  —  It  may  be  intermittent,  or  remittent^ --^  mare  com- 
monly, it  is  the  former.  It  may  assume  any  of  the  types  of  peri- 
odical fever,  but  it  is  most  frequently  quotidian  or  tertian. 

The  first  attack  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  a  comnvm 
attack  of  simple  intermittent  The  first  paroxysm  is  simple,  exciiing 
but  little  attention.  The  second  is  always  severe,  producing  great 
coldness,  and  a  death-like  hue  of  the  face  and  extremities.  The 
advancement  of  the  disease  brings  dry,  huskv,  parched,  and  pan- 
gently  hot  skin,  followed,  after  a  time,  by  a  cold,  daomiy  sensation* 
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The  eyee  are  dull,  watery,  and  sometimes  glassy;  the  oountenanoe 
doll,  sleepy,  distressed ;  tlie  tongue,  at  first  white,  changes  to  brown 
or  black,  and  is  usually  tremulous ;  the  breathing  is  hurried  and  diffi- 
cult Pressure  over  the  liver,  stomach,  or  bowels,  produces  pain. 
The  mind  is  often  disturbed,  and  falls  into  lethargy  and  stupor,  or  is 
delirious. 

Treatntet  —  This  should  be  very  much  like  the  treatment  of  the 
bilious  remittent  fever. 

While  getting  up  from  the  fever,  the  diet  must  be  light  and  nutri- 
tions at  first,  but  *may  be  increased  in  quantity  as  the  strength  returns. 
Exercise  out  of  doors  must  not  be  omitted.  If  recovery  be  slow, 
some  mild  tonic,  or  a  little  wine,  or  ale,  or  brandy,  may  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Fever  and  Ague.— Intermittent  Fever. 

This  is  a  kind  of  fever  in  which  there  is  a  succession  of  attacks 
with  equal  intervalsy  and  intermissions  that  are  complete  but  unequal, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  duration  of  each  fit 

An  interval  is  the  period  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  one  fit, 
aad  the  beginning  of  the  next 

An  intermission  is  the  period  of  time  between  the  close  of  one  fit, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next 

The  dinerent  varieties  of  ague  take  their  designation  firom  the 
length  of  the  interval  in  each  case. 

The  interval  of  a  quotidiam^  or  daily  ague,  is  twenty-four  hours. 

The  interval  of  a  tertian^  or  thirdrday  ague,  is  forty-eight  hours. 

The  interval  of  a  quartan^  or  fourthly  ague,  is  seventy-two  hours. 

Symptoms. —  The  disease  first  develops  itself  by  an  agve  fit*  This 
has  three  stages,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating.  The  cold 
stage  is  very  marked.  The  patient  has  a  sense  of  a  debility,  yawns, 
stretches,  has  no  appetite,  and  does  not  wish  to  move.  The  face  and 
extremities  become  pale,  the  skin  shrinks,  causing  universal  horripHa- 
tion,  ox  goose-flesh  ;  the  patient  shakes,  and  his  teeth  chatter. 

After  a  time,  these  symptoms  decline,  and  the  hot  stage  comes  on, 
which  is  characterized  by  high  fever,  with  its  various  uncomfortable 
sensations. 

When  this  fever  passes  off,  it  is  followed  by  the  sweating  stage^ 
during  which  a  moisture  breaks  out  which  increases,  frequently,  to  a 
profuse  sweat ;  the  body  returns  to  its  natural  temperature,  the  pains 
and  aches  disappear,  anid  a  feeling  of  health  comes  back. 

During  the  cold  stage,  the  blood  is  driven  inward  from  the  surface, 
and  particularly  oppresses  the  spleen,  which,  in  cases  of  long  standing, 
becomes  swelled  and  permanently  enlarged.  This  swelling  may  be 
plainly  felt,  and  is  often  quite  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  is  called 
ague  cake. 

Ague  fits  begin  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  generally  termi- 
nate in  the  evening. 
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A  qnotidian  usually  begins  in  the  morning;  a  tertian  at  noon;  and 
a  ouartan  in  the  afternoon* 

The  cold  stage  is  shorteift  in  the  qnotidian,  and  longest  in  the 
quartan* 

Thus  the  longest  fit  has  the  shortest  interval,  and  the  shortest  ccdd 
stase ;  while  tl^  shortest  fit  has  the  longest  interval,  and  the  longest 
cold  stage* 

There  are  also  double  tertians  and  doable  quartans,  wherein  the 
fits  repeat  themselves,  —  sometimes  the  same  day,  at  other  times  on 
alternate  days. 

To  these  varieties,  the  terms  postpaninff  and  aniicipating'  are  ap- 
plied, according  as  the  intervals  are  growing  longer  or  shorter.  When 
a  person  is  recovering  froxfi  ague,  the  interval  may  ep^dually  grow 
longer,  the  attack  being  piu  off,  or  postponed.  But  if  the  disease  be 
increasing  in  severity,  the  attadc  may  anticipate  its  usual  period,  mak- 
infiMthe  interval  shorter. 

Tertians  are  more  common  than  either  quotidians  or  quartans. 

Agues  are  more  prevalent  in  spring  and  autumn.  Fall  agues  are 
most  severe  and  dangerous* 

Causes*  —  Exhalations  from  the  soil,  called  malaria^  arising  from 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  new  countries,  or  from  low  and 
marshy  districts  in  which  the  land  is  alternately  covered  with  water, 
and  again  left  dry  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  districts  where  it  prevails,  high  bills  are  exempt,  and  even  the 
upper  stories  of  bouses  are  more  healthy  than  the  lower. 

Treatment  —  First  dear  the  bowels  with  the  fluid  extract  of  senna 
(15),  or  the  preparation  (21).  Then,  in  the  cold  stage,  give  hot,  and 
in  some  cases,  stimulating  drinks.  Administer  hot  foot  baths,  and, 
putting  the  patient  in  bed,  apply  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  to  the 
feet^  sides,  and  back,  and  in  every  way  try  to  excite  warmth  and 
comfort 

In  the  hot  stage,  give  cooling  drinks,  and  opium  (117)  (118)  in  de- 
cided doses ;  or,  what  is  better,  quinine  (67)  in  two  teaspoonfiil  doses 
every  half  hour,  at  the  same  time  giving  five^drop  doses  of  tinctore  or 
fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride  every  hour. 

During  tlie  sweating  stage,  stop  the  veratrum,  and  rub  the  patient 
with  dry  towels. 

In  the  intermission,  give  quinine  (62),  in  three*grain  doses,  once  in 
three  or  four  hours,  and  continue  it,  gradually  increasing  the  dose,  a 
fortnight  after  the  cessation  of  the  attacks.  The  following  is  a  good 
preparation :  quinine,  one  scruple ;  elixir  of  vitriol,  one  dram ;  dis- 
solve the  quinine  in  the  elixir,  and  add  tincture  of  black  cohosh,  four* 
teen  drams.  Twenty  drops  are  to  be  given,  in  a  little  water,  once  an 
hour. 

The  web  of  the  black  spider,  rolled  up  into  five-grain  pills,  and 
taken,  one  pill  at  a  time,  once  in  two  hours  dnring  the  intermission, 
is  said  to  cure  many  cases. 

It  is  important,  m  fever  and  ague  districts,  to  avoid  the  hot  sun, 
and  the  damp  evening  and  morning  air. 
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Yellow  Fever, 

This  disease  belongs  to  wann  climates,  being  most  prevalent  in 
Southern  ciiie&  .  It  makes  its  appearance  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of 
summery  and  disappears  n{An  the  approach  of  nosty  weather. 

SymptomSt  —  The  complaint  begins,  generally,  with  a  chill,  which 
is  sometimes  severe,  though  commonly  moderate,  of  short  duration, 
and  rarely  repeated. 

FoUowing  this  chill,  there  is  moderate  fever,  and  a  little  heat  of 
surface;  but  this  rarely  rises  to  any  considerable  height,  and  only 
continues  to  the  second  or  third  day,  when,  in  fatal  cases,  it  gives 
place  to  coldness  of  surface,  etc     In  many  cases  there  is  sweating. 

The  pulse  is  peculiar, —  not  easily  described,  —  generally  not  rising 
above  one  hundred  in  a  minute,  —  a  kind  of  bubble  under  the  finger, 
which  breaks  and  vanishes  before  it  can  be  fairly  felt 

The  tongue  is  moist  and  white  in  the  first  and  second  days,  but 
red,  smooth,  shining,  and  dry,  as  the  disease  advances  towards  the 
dose,  having  a  dry,  black  streak  in  the  middle. 

The  most  striking  symptoms  are  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  vom- 
iting, in  fatal  cases,  is  generally  very  persistent,  and  towards  the  ter- 
mination, the  yellowish  or  greenish  matters  thrown  give  place  to  thin 
and  black  fluid,  having  a  sediment  looking  like  cofiee-grounds.  This 
ia  called  the  blaek  vomit. 

The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  with  frequent  epigastric  tender- 
ness and  distress.  There  is  generally  severe  headache,  and  a  pecu- 
liar expression  of  countenance,  in  which  the  lips  smile,  but  the  rest 
of  the  face  is  fixed  and  sad,  sometimes  wild.  The  patient  continues 
wakeful,  night  and  day.  There  are  discharges  of  blood,  often,  from 
the  nose,  the  gums,  the  ears,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  the  urinary 
passages. 

Treatmeilt  —  First,  move  the  bowels  with  some  mild  physic  (40) 
(18)  (19)  (41)  (37). 

During  the  chill,  put  the  feet  in  a  mustard  bath  (242),  give  warm 
cordial  (uinks,  and  apply  hot  bottles  etc.,  externally. 

Cups  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  over  the  stomach, 
according  to  circumstances. 

During  the  second  stage,  or  ttage  of  calm^  nothing  is  to  be  done 
but  give. some  light  stimulants,  and  to  promote  sweatinfi;  by  warm 
drinks,  and  tincture  of  vveratrum  viride ;  and  also  quinine  (62). 

The  thud  and  severest  stage  is  to  be  met  by  stimulants,  as  brandy, 
freely  given,  with  a  continuance  of  the  quinine. 

Donng  the  fever  stage,  and  for  the  vomiting,  give  creosote^  twenty 
drops  to  six  ounces  of  spirits  of  Mindererus,  and  alcohol  enough  to 
dissolve  the  oreosote.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  every  two  hours. 
Said  to  be  excellent  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  retching  and  vomiting. 

Cleanliness,  temperance,  and  cheerfulness,  are  essential  in  warding 
off  the  disease  when  one  is  exposed  to  its  cause. 
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Bhenmatism. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  character,  being  cansed  by 
acid  or  poisonoos  matter  in  the  Uood,  ^d  having  for  its  seat  the 
fibraui  tissue^  or  that  thready  texture  wuch  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  cords  and  muscles  of  the  hnman  body.  The 
gjfmmalj  or  lining  membrane  of  joints,  is  also  peculiarly  subject 
to  riieamatic  inflammation.  Hence  the  terms,  Jibroui  rhemmatism, 
and  synovial  rheumalism.  There  are  also  acute  and  chronic  rbeu- 
matism. 

Acute  Bhenmatism 

Is  a  very  painful  affection.  It  is  most  frequently  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  after  violent  and  fetiguing  exercise  of  the 
muscles. 

Symptoms* — Its  principal  characteristics  are,  high  fever,  with  a 
full,  bounding  pulse ;  furred  tongue ;  profuse  sweat,  which  has  a  sour 
smell,  and  seems  to  increase  the  weakness  without  relieving  the 
pain ;  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  with  brick«dust  settlings ;  and 
swelling  of  the  joints,  with  slight  redness,  great  tenderness,  and  severe 
pain,  which  is  particularly  agonizing  when  the  patient  attempts  to 
move. 

This  affection  often  changes  suddenly  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  or  from  one  set  of  joints  to  another.  This  sudden  shifting, 
termed  metasUuis,  is  peculiarly  dangerous ;  for  sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation, seeming  to  rq;ard  the  constantly  moving  heart  as  a  large 
central  point,  suddenly  seizes  upon  its  lining  membrane,  and  occasion- 
ally  proves  speedily  fataL 

Jreatment — It  is  well  first  to  open  the  bowels  freely  with  the 
compound  powder  of  leptandrin,  or  the  compound  powder  jalap. 
Then  give  tincture  of  black  cohosh  and  tincture  of  veratrum  viride 
Q24),  and  push  the  preparation  to  the  extent  of  producing  sweating. 
This,  if  no  evil  effects  seem  to  result  from  it,  that  is,  no  prostration  or 
bad  feelings  in  the  head,  may  be  kept  up  till  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease abates. 

Sometimes  opium,  nitrate  of  potash,  etc  (127),  administered  one 
or  more  times,  will  have  a  good  effect  * 

The  tincture  of  black  cohosh  root,  two  parts,  and  the  tincture  of 
colchicum  root,  one  part,  and  given  in  doses  of  iforty  drops,  is  a  valu- 
able remedy. 

For  articular  rheumatism,  iodide  of  potassium,  one  dram,  and 
morphia,  one  grain,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  given  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  in  two  teaspooiifnl  doses,  are  said  to  have  the 
power  of  shortening  the  disease. 

It  is  a  valuable  treatment,  after  clearing  the  bowels  with  salts  and 
senna,  to  give  equal  parts  of  wine  of  colchicum  and  spirits  of  tnr- 
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pentine  in  doses  of  ten  drops  every  two  or  three  honrs ;  and  after  a 
day  or  two,  to  give,  in  connection  with  the  above,  at  intervals  of  five 
hours,  tinctnre  of  chloride  of  iron,  ten  drops,  w^ith  ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  landanum. 

Fomentations  of  bops  and  cicnta,  or  stramonium  leaves,  placed 
upon  the  inflamed  and  swollen  joints,  will  have  a  good  effect  in 
relieving  the  pain.  The  recent  leaves  of  stramonium,  pounded,  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  and  laid  upon  the  jointS|  is  said  to  act  very 
favorably. 

Chronio  Rheumatism. 

The  chronic  form  of  rheumatism  may  follow  the  acute  as  its  conse- 
quence, but  is  more  often  an  independent  disease.  It  is  seldom  at- 
tended by  fever,  and  in  this  differs  from  the  acute  rheumatism.  It 
often  lasts  a  long  time,  and  causes  much  suffering. 

I^jnoiptoms.  —  These  are  various,  but  are  generally  understood,  even 
by  the  common  people;  to  consist  of  pain,  lameness,  stiffness,  etc.,  in 
the  joints  and  other  parts.  The  joints  are  often  swollen,  but  not  as 
much  as  in  the  acute  disease.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  form  of  the  com- 
plaint, that  when  the  patient  remains  at  rest  for  a  time,  he  will  have 
pain  and  stiffness  in  the  affected  part  on  beginning  to  move,  but  as 
he  grows  warm,  both  will  disappear. 

Treatment,  —  This  complaint  is  often  palliated,  and  sometimes 
cured,  by  passing  a  current  of  electro-magnetism  through  the  affected 
part 

The  tincture  or  the  fluid  extract  of  black  cohosh,  taken  in  full 
doses,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  It  may  be  taken  alone,  or  mixed 
with  the  tincture  of  poke-berries,  and  a  tincture  of  prickly-ash  bark, 
if  convenient. 

Opium  and  nitre  (127)  form  a  valuable  remedy.  Colchicum  is 
much  used,  and  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation  (292)  (301). 

Liniments  often  have  a  good  effect  (190)  (195)  (196)  (198).  It  is 
well  to  wear  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  over  the  affected  part  It  keeps  up 
a  gentle  perspiration  from  the  rheumatic  surface,  and  materially 
hastens  a  cure. 

To  bathe  the  affected  joint  at  bed-time  with  hot  sweet  oil,  and  then 
envelop  it  in  cotton  batting,  to  be  kept  on  through  the  night,  will 
often  give  much  relief. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  all  exposxue  to  wet  feet  or 
clothes,  and  to  currents  of  cx)ol  air  when  sweating,  must  be  carefuUy 
shunned. 

Oout. 

Gout  is  rheumatism's  cousin ;  the  parentage  of  both  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  adds. 

A  very  acid  state  of  the  blood,  or  a  state  favorablb  to  the  forma- 
tion of  acid,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  peculiar 
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to  both  these  diaonlen.  In  rfaemnatnni,  mn  acid  wtiicli  exists  in  soar 
milk,  and  in  cider,  called  lactic  acid,  is  tbosgtit  to  be  the  diBtorbing 
dement  In  goat,  litfaic  or  nric  acid  is  known  to  be  nocommouly 
abundant,  ancT  to  form  a  principal  ingredient  of  those  concretiona, 
found  in  goo^  joints,  and  umiliail;'  caOed  duiOt-^tamet. 

l^e  hu^er  jfHnts  an  most  often  affected  by  rheumatism ;  wbile 
goat  prefers  the  smaller  ones.  In  rbenmatiBm,  the  pain  is  excrucitU- 
inff!  in  gon^  it  is  i^olerable.  There  is  truth  in  the  hnmorotu 
Frenchman's  deaqiption  oS  Htc  pains  of  these  two  complaints,  which 
is,  in  substance,  as  fiiUo«rs :  Place  yonr  joint  in  a  vice ;  tnin  the 
screw  till  yon  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  tbat  gives  ;oa  an  idea  of  rhRn- 
matism ;  now  give  the  instnment  one  more  turn,  and  yon  have 
gout 


~^~r L — A  fit  of  ttie  govt,  as  it  is  called,  generally  makes  its 

attack  in  the  night  Ra  unsuspecting  Tictim  is  first  awakened,  pei> 
haps  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight,  by  an  intensely  burning  wrench- 
ing  pain  in  the  ball  of  the*gTeat  toe,  or  some  other  small  jomt  This 
pain,  with  its  accompanying  symptoms  of  fever,  condnnes  with  little 
abatement  for  twen^-foor  boon.  There  is  then  a  distinct  remission, 
when  the  sufferer  may  get  some  sleep.  He  has  a  similar  experience 
donng  several  succeeding  days  &nd  nights,  when  the  disease,  which 
has  been  growinglnilder,  leaves  him. 

After  a  considerable  intenrat,  there  is  likely  to  be  another  similar 
visitation.  The  length  of  this  interval  is  inversely  as  the  number  of 
attacks,  —  that  is,  it  diminishes  in  length  as  the  attadn  iocrease-in 
number ;  in  yet  plainer  and  more  homely  -terms,  the  attacks  come 
''thicker  and  faster;"  the  apace  between  them  gndnally  shrinking 
from  three  or  foni  years  to  one  or  two  months. 

Recovery  from  the  first  attack  may  be  complete, — the  skin  peeling 
off  from  the  red  and  swollen  joint,  and  leaving  it  strong  and  supple 
aa  ever.  But,  after  several  repetitions  of  the  infiammation,  the  lomt 
becomes  stifil  its  motions  bemg  obstmeted  by  the  deposit  of  Uthie 
add  concretions,  or  chalk-stones.     The  limbs  are  iis.iis. 

sometimes  actually  frosted  over  with  crystals  of 
urate  of  soda  (Fig.  143).  This  form  of  urate  of 
soda  crystals  difiiers  very  materially  from  Fig.  132. 
When  these  crystals  appear  npon  the  surface,  and 
deposits  are  made  in  the  joints,  nric  acid  is  not 
secreted  as  usual  by  the  kidneys,  bat  accnmnlates 
in  the  blood. 

But  gont  is  a  disease  by  no  means  entirely  local 
in  its  character.  It  vitiates  the  blood,  affects  the  system  generally, 
and  is  often  belTayed  by  general  symptoms  long  before  the  local  mis- 
chief is  indicated  by  one  of  the  attacks.  Imtahility  of  temper,  un- 
pleasant sensations  in  the  stomach  and  head,  and  varions  nncomfort- 
able  feelings  of  body  and  mind,  have  been  considered  as  premonitory 
of  this  disorder.  Many  other  organs  also,  beside  joints,  are  subject  to 
the  gouty  inflammation.  The  stomach,  heart,  longs,  head,  and  even 
the  eyes,  are  known  to  have  been  thus  affecttid. 
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CaUMe — Luxory  and  indoleiioe, — particularly  the  former, — are 
regarded  as  the  pxindpai  caoaee  of  gout 

Treatmat— Colchicum  is  the  remedy  for  goat»  It  removes  the 
disease  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  action,  so  that  the  poison  is  con- 
veyed away  ii)  the  mine.  Perhaps  it  acts  in  some  other  unexplained 
way,  as  an  antidote  to  the  disease.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  wine  of 
oolchicmn  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day,  mitil  relief  is  ex- 
perienced. It  should  then  be  continued,  in  ten-drc^  doses,  for  a  few 
days  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapse.  The  colchicum  may  be  taken  in 
the  form  of  prescription  (301), 

Coffee,  drank  fireely  every  day,  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  gout.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  excellent  for  graved  —  a  fact 
which  I  forgot  to  mention  when  treating  of  the  affections  of  tlie 
kidneys,  etc. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  in  order,  but  not  actually  purged  (34) 

^       The  diet  must  be  simple  and  unst^aulating. 

the  inflamed  joint  be  bathed  often  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  soft,  warm  water.  Cold  applications  should 
not  be  made,  as  there  is  danger  of  provoking  a  sudden  change  of  the 
inflammation  to  some  internal  organ. 


(40). 
Let 


Scrofula.— King's  EtIL 

This  disease  was  once  though  to  be  peculiar  to  swine,  and  hence 
derived  its  name  from  scrofu^  a  sow.  It  shows  itself  in  various  forms, 
— as  hip  disease,  white  swelling,  rickets,  salt-rheum,  etc  Persons 
affected  by  it  are  subject  to  swemng  of  the  glands,  particularly  those 
of  the  necK. 

SfymptenUt  —  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  small,  hard,  movable 
kernels  appear  about  the  neck,  just  under  the  skin.  These  are  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  the  swelling  generally  takes  place  long  before  there 
IS  any  soreness,  or  perceptible  redness.  They  may  be  felt  under  the 
skin ;  and,  in  the  course  of  six  months  or  a  year,  may  grow  io  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  or  even  a  hen's  egg.  Sometimes  tney  are  much 
larger  even  than  this,  and  very  hard.  They  may  appear  in  many 
other  parts  beside  the  necL 

After  a  time,  though  ver^  slowly,  they  come  to  a  head,  and  break, 
— discharging  a  watery  fluid,  or  a  mixture  like  whey  and  curd.  They 
are  seldom  very  sore.  When  they  heal,  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  puck- 
ered condition  of  the  skin,  and  ugly  scars. 

The  scrofulous  humor  may  sometimes  affect  the  eyes,  when  tiie 
lids  will  become  red  and  thick,  and  discbarge  ipuens  and  water;—- 
the  under  lid  sometimes  turning  out,  and  presenting  a  shoclang 
spectacle. 

The  scrofulous  condition  is  generally  supposed  to  be  indicated  by 
a  white,  delicate  skin,  thick  lips,  light  hair,  and  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion ;  but  these  signs  are  not  worthy  of  much  confidence. 

The  disease  often  attacks  the  cellular  tissue,  causing  numerous 
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Bappnrations  and  absoeases.     It  also  affects  the  booesy  prodacing 
cariesy  necroais,  and  other  afieotiona.    It  shows  itself  in  certain  in- 
flammations of  the  eyesi  in  the  formation  of  running  sores  in  the 
ears,  and  in  varioos  other  ways. 
• 

CavSMt — It  is  contended  by  somev  that  serofcda  is  in  all  oases 
inherited ;  that  vre  receive  it  m>m  our  progenitorSi  as  we  do  their 
other  constitutional  peculiarities ;  that  the  disease  is  everywh^ie)  and 
in  all  time,  on&  and  the  same,  which  shows  it  to  come  from  within, 
and  not  firom  without ;  that  were  it  dependent  on  external  causes  for 
its  existence,  it  would  be  greatly  modified  by  temperature,  dimate, 
and  the  peculiaritiee  of  the  raees  a£^ted  by  it 

The  J  assert  that  though  the  causes  which  are  usually  asaigBed 
Car  scrofula,  such  as  living  in  cold,  damp,  and  impure  air,  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  food,  connected  with  filthy  habits,  often  have  a 
powerful  ^eet  in  developing  scrofula  already  existing  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  aggfravatipg  it  when  already  developed;  it  never 
produces  it. 

How  far  these  statements  are  to  be  received,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  judge.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  often  inherited ;  and  if  we 
admit  tiiat  the  other  causes  named  have  some  share  in  its  production, 
it  is  possible  we  may  not  go  entirely  astmy.  Yet  my  own  strong 
suspicion  that  scrofula  arises  from  the  animal  poison  of  syphilis,  fil- 
tered through  the  blood  of  many  generations,  inclines  me  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above  views. 

• 

mreatmeat*— In  olden  times  of  superstition,  this  disease  was  be- 
lieved to  b6  cured  by  the  patient  coming  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  being  touched  by  his  royal  hand.  The  ceremony  was 
called  the  ^  sacked  touch."  It  was  from  this  that  the  disease  took 
its  name  of  ^'king^s  eviL"  This  svqperstition  reached  its  height  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  After  the  Restoration,  the  numbers  who 
flocked  to  Whitehall  and  Windsor  to  receive  the  ^  touch,"  are  said  to 
have  been  immense,  —  no  less  than  n%nety4v>o  thousand  in  twelve 
years ;  and  the  writers  of  that  day  dedare  that  none  failed  to  receive 
benefit 

In  modern  times,  believing  that  the  ceremony  of  the  touch  was 
best  adapted  to  the  period  when  kings  were  thought  to  have  sacred 
persons,  we  rely  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  upon  rational  medicine 
and  hygiene. 

The  medical  treatment  of  it  is  constitutional  and  local 

Iodine  is  the  great  remedy  for  scrofula.  Dbsolve  one  scrapie  of 
iodine  and  two  scruples  of  ioaide  of  potassium  in  seven  teaspoonfola 
of  water.  Of  this,  give  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  little 
water,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  once  and  a  half  or  twice 
that  amount  The  iodide  of  potassium,  as  in  prescription  (101),  is  a 
good  remedy. 

Where  there  is  considerable  debility,  the  iodide  of  Iron,  in  doses 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops,  in  water,  three  times  a  day,  is  a  good 
preparation. 


The  oompoand  eyrap  of  yellow  dock  root,  aad  the  componnd 
syrup  of  stiilingia,  taken  Hometimes  alone,  and  at  other  times,  with 
two  to  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassiam  in  each  dose,  ate  both  ex- 
cellent medicines  for  scrofula* 

The  bowels  most  be  kept  open  by  laxative  food,  or  in  the  fajlnre 
of  this,  by  some  gentle  physic  (12). 

Medicinal  springs,  particularly  those  containing  iodine,  are  ex- 
cellent 

Befoie  the  tumors  become  very  sore,  let  them  be  bathed  several 
times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  or  ammonia,  or  soda, 
two  drams  to  the  ounce  of  water.     When  thev  are  inflamed,  apply 

?iultices  of  ground  slippery  elm  and  powdered  bayl^rry,  equal  parts. 
6wdered  poke-root,  or  blue-flag  may  be  substituted  for  the  bayberry. 
If  these  things  are  not  at  hand,  use  white  bread  and  milk,  or  flax-seed 
poultices. 

When  the  tumors  have  opened,  and  ulcers  have  formed,  the  i:dcer8 
must  be  washed  out  with  soap  suds,  and  dressed  with  salve  made  of 
beeswax  and  sweet  oil ;  or,  when  the  ulcers  are  indolent,  with  the 
red  iodide  of  mercury  ointment  Let  the  dressing  be  changed  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health.  The  diet  mus^  be  ample  and  nourishing, — consisting  of  fresh 
meat,  poultry,  brottis,  soups,  milk,  and  wholesome  vegetables  in  such 
variety  as  the  season  allows. 

The  skin  must  be  washed  daily  with  cool  water  and  spirit,  or  water 
and  salemtus ;  and  rubbed  to  redness  with  a  coarse  towel,  or  flesh 
brush.  Either  flannel  or  silk  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  summer 
and  winter. 

Exercise  must  be  regular,  and  cheerfully  performed,  in  the  open  air. 
If  the  residence  be  in  a  damp  and  nnh^lthy  air,  it  should  be  changed 
at  once,  if  possible.  In  any  case,  a  change  of  residence,  from  time  to 
time,  when  travelling  is  not  possible,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Scurvy. — Scorbutus.  • 

i 

Owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  this  disease,  and  of  its  proper 
treatment,  it  is  much  less  common  than  in  former  years.  It  chiefly 
aflects  seamen  who  make  long  voyages  p  but  is  not  entirely  unknown 
on  land. 

8|ym|itoiii8.  —  Languor,  loss  of  strength,  and  great  depression  of 
mind,  are  among  the  first  signs  of  scurvy.  To  one  about  being  at- 
tacked, work  and  play  are  alike  burdensome.  There  is  no  heart  even 
to  move.  The  face,  and  the  whole  skin,  look  pale  and  bloated,  and 
the  breath  has  a  fetid  smell.  The  gums  are  swelled,  soft,  red,  and 
sponey;  and  they  bleed  upon  the  sughtest  touch,  —  sometimes  the 
blood  oozes  from  them  spontaneously.  The  teeth  get  loose,  and 
often  fall  out  The  skin  becomes  covered  with  bluish  or  purple 
spots,  —  looking  precisely  like  bruises.  These  spots  spread  and  run 
into  each  other,  forming  large  patches  of  discoloration. 
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These  spots  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  banting  of  the  small  capil- 
laries of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  have  grown  too  weak  and  rot- 
ten to  hold  their  contents,  and  the  infiltration  of  dissolved  blood  into 
the  cellular  substance  under  the  skin. 

Ulcerous  sores  break  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  smell 
badly,  and  discharge  a  thin  matter.  These  ulcers  are  covered  with  a 
crust  Various  parts  of  the  body,  the  bones  included,  are  twinged 
with  pains.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  soft.  All  the  secretions,  includ- 
ing the  urine,  have  an  offensive  smell,  —  as  though  the  whole  body 
were  approaching  putridity.  In  truth,  the  whole  roan  seems  to  be 
disintegrating,  decaying ;  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  dwindles ;  and 
the  bones  break  easily,  —  being  afilicted  with  a  decay  approaching  to 
rottenness. 

In  bad  cases,  blood  is  discharged  from  the  bladder,  bowels,  womb, 
nose,  and  mouth ;  and  the  smallest  exertion  is  followed  by  fainting^ 
and  in  many  cases,  by  sudden  death. 

Canaett  —  The  disease  is  owing  to  the  use  of  food  and  drink  begin- 
ning to  be  decomposed,  and  io  living  long  at  sea  without  v^etaUes 
containing  certain  acids.  Its  attacks  are  likewise  encouraged  by 
whatever  weakens  and  depresses  the  nervous  system, — as  long  expos- 
ure to  a  moist,  damp  air,  particularly  when  this  is  connected  with 
confinement  on  boaid  a  ship,  unclean  linens,  occasional  loss  of  the 
usual  rest,  and  great  fatigue,  as  in  storms.  The  force  of  these  causes 
is  increased  by  the  loneliness,  the  sadness,  and  the  despondency  of 
the  sailor's  life. 


Treatmcst  —  Sailors  are  veiy  much  protected  from  the  disease 
now,  by  frequent  returns  to  land,  during  long  voyages,  to  procure 
fresh  meats,  vegetables,  and  wpter.  This  practice  is  very  generally 
adopted,  particularly  by  our  wnale  ships,  which  make  long  voyages ; 
and  the  result  is,  very  little  scurvy,  and  general  health  among  the 
men. 

Ong  of  the  best  medicines  for  the  disease  is  quinine ;  it  may  be 

S'ven  in  from  one  to  two-grain  doses  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
entian  and  quassia  are  a^  suitable  remedies ;  so  is  the  muriatic 
tincture  of  iron  (73). 

But  the  best  of  all  remedie§  are  fresh  and  succulent  vegetables,  and 
also  fruits.  Spinage,  lettuce,  dandelion,  sorrel,  cresses,  and  the  like, 
are  among  the  very  best  things  when  they  can  be  had.  Lemon  juice 
produces  the  happiest  efl^ts.  Potatoes  are  among  the  very  best 
remedies, — particularly  if  scraped  and  ate  raw.  They  are  also  valu- 
able when  cooked  Spruce  beer  is  a  good  antidote;  and  may  be 
made  at  sea  fix>m  the  essence.  Many  kinds  of  beer  may  be  brewed 
at  sea,  which  are  valuable. 

When  the  bowels  are  costive,  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  drank  freely,  will  be  found  the  best  remedy.  If  there  be  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  morphine,  laudanum,  a  tea  made  of  logwood,  or 
geranium,  or  the  tincture  of  catechu,  will  be  suitable. 

For  the  spongy  gums,  a  solution  of  alum  applied  to  them  will  be 
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moper,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  catechu,  and 
Feruvian  bark ;  and  ulcers  may  be  washed  with  the  same. 

Vinegar,  which  is  an  excellent  prevention  in  this  disease,  may  be 
made  at  sea  from  molasses  and  water  exposed  to  the  sun.  Two 
ounces  of  nitre  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  given  in  table- 
spoonful  doses,  three  times  a  day,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy. 

Every  ship,  on  going  to  sea,  should  be  supplied  with  dried  fruit,  as 
raisins,  currants,  whortleberries,  prunes,  etc. ;  and  should  have  peas, 
beans,  rice,  flour,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Beside  these,  ships  should  have 
essence  of  spruce  and  lemon,  and  dried  balm,  sage,  pennyroyal,  and 
other  herbs. 

Seamen,  when  down  with  this  disease,  should  be  moved  with  care, 
as  the  spark  of  life  may  be  easily  extinguished. 


Purple  Disease. — Purpura  Hemorrhagica. 

This  has  been  sometimes  ranked  as  an  affection  of  the  skin ;  but  it 
is  not  such ;  it  is  rather  a  disease  of  the  general  system. 


; 


Symptoms. — This  complaint  is  known  by  the  appearance  upon  the 
akin  of  two  kinds  of  spots ;  the  one  kind  are  small,  round,  bright-red 
points,  even  with  the  surface,  and  changing  in  a  day  or  two  to  a  pur- 
ple or  livid  color,  which  are  yellowish  brown  when  about  to  disap- 
pear. This  variety  of  the  purples  is  quite  simple,  attacking,  generally, 
young  persons,  and  in  wanu  weather.  It  is  sometimes  tedious  in  its 
course,  but  never  dangerous.  It  requires  little  treatment ; — pure  air, 
wholesome  diet,  with  quinia  and  the  mineral  acids,  make  up  tiie  chief 
part  of  it  It  may  be  known  by  the  spots  not  disappearing  when 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger. 

The  other  and  more  dangerous  variety  of  the  disease  is  attended, 
generally,  by  faintness,  wanderinfi;  pains,  ereat  debility,  and  the  ap- 
pearanoe  upon  the  less,  arms,  and  body,  of  dark-red  spots,  and  irreg- 
ular, Uvid  patches,  looking  just  like  the  marks  of  recent  bruises. 
These  marks  are  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood  in  patches  under  the 
skin ;  and  in  this  respect,  they  are  just  like  bruises,  only  they  are  pro- 
duced by  different  causes. 

In  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  dark  venous  blood  frequently 
oozes  from  the  tongue,  muoeus  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  breath- 
ing tubes,  ears,  vagina,  womb,  stomach,  etc.  The  other  symptoms 
vary  in  different  cases  very  much,  but  generally  indicate  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  system. 

It  often  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  but  sometimes  remains  for 
months. 

Treatment. —  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  regular  by  gentle  physic 
(26)  (21)  (12)  (16). 

Iron  is  a  valuable  remedy  (73). 

Astringents  generally  have  a  good  effect  (156)  (159)  (279)  (305). 
The  best  astringent  in  this  complaint,  is  gallic  acid,  taken  in  five- 
grain  doses,  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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The  sponge  bath,  twice  a  day,  with  tepid  or  cool  water,  and  fol- 
lowed with  gentle  robbing  with  a  coarse  towel,  will  do  much  tq 
restore  and  equalize  the  circtdation  in  the  skin. 

Daring  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  very 
light, — simple  toast-water,  rice  and  arrow-root  gruel,  and  either  alum 
or  wine  whey. 

While  getting  well,  the  patient  may  have  a  more  nourishing  diet, 
consisting  of  tender  firesh  meat,  brothS|  etc, ;  and  must  take  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 


r 
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SURGICAL  DISEASES 


Inflammation. 

Evert  part  of  the  body,  which  has  vessels  and  nerves,  is  liable  to 
inflammatioD.  Where  there  are  no  nerves,  it  cannot  exist  Many 
diseases  are  caused  by  it  Mechanical  injuries,  such  as  cuts,  bruises, 
and  fractures,  produce  it  And  many  other  disorders,  not  caused  by 
or  causing  it  in  the  beginning,  become  entangled  vntk  it  in  their  pro* 
gress.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  understand  the  nature  and 
management  of  inflammatiou.  It  is  not  always  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  disease;  it  is  frequently  a  simple  process  of  repair,  whereby 
nature  restores  injured  parts  to  health* 

The  Signs  of  Inflammation  are  redness^  pain^  heat^  and  swelling^ 
though  in  some  cases,  these  do  not  all  appear. 

Acute  Inflammation* — When  the  redness,  the  pain,  the  heat,  and 
the  swelling,  are  clearly  marked,  and  the  inflammation  is  so  rapid, 
that  it  either  subsides  in  a  few  days,  or  quickly  brings  on  suppurcAion^ 
or  ulceration^  or  mortification^  it  is  said  to  be  acute. 

Chnmic  Inflammatfon. — When  it  is  less  painful,  and  slower  in  its 
progress,  beginning  very  gradually,  and  lingering  a  long  time,  it  is 
then  chronic. 

Common,  or  Simple,  or  Healthy  Inflammati<m  is  that  which  is  not 

mixed  up  with  any  disease,  but  is  established  by  nature  for  some 
salutary  purpose. 

Unhealthy  Inflammation  is  that  which  has  been  caused  by  some 
other  disease,  and  is  under  its  controL 

Speeiflc  Inflammation  is  that  which  seems  to  vary  from  all  ordinary 
cases,  being  dependent  on  a  particular  state  of  the  system,  on  an 
animal  poison,  or  a  principle  of  contagion  or  infection,  and  a  power 
of  propagation  from  one  person  to  another. 

Some  of  these  produce  such  permanent  eifects,  that  those  having 
them  are  not  liable  to  a  second  attack. 

Inflammation  Is  Primary,  or,  as  the  doctors  say,  idiopathic^  when  it 
is  the  original  disease. 
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lEflauuitleB  is  BeeoBiaiy  or  BjmftuebMe  when  it  is  tbe  lesnk  of 
isome  other  disofderi  which  goes  before,  and  produces  it 

It  has  been  explained  elsewhere  that  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  body 
are  connected  b^  little  threads  or  nervous  strings  which  nm  from  one 
to  the  other.  If  one  part  of  the  body  become  injured  or  disoidered, 
it  uses  these  nervoos  threads,  as  telesraphic  wires,  to  tell  other  parts 
of  its  misfortune ;  and  it  sometimes  nappens,  that  when  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  is  of  a  sad  atod  alarming  character,  the  part  receiving 
the  news  is  so  excited  and  distressed  as  to  become  iifflametL  Nothing 
can  be  more  proper  than  to  call  this  s^pafhetic  inflammation* 

When  the  mflammation  is  violent,  and  is  seated  upon  some  impor* 
tant  part,  the  sympathetic  action  is  so  great  as  to  disturb  the  whole 
constitution ;  and  this  general  disturbance  is  sympaihetic  or  Sjfmptamr 
atie  tnflammaiarjf  fentr. 

The  8jai|rtiMS  are  quick  and  strong  pulse,  dryness  and  heat  of 
skin,  parehed  mouth,  great  thirst,  scanty  and  high-colored  mine,  cos- 
tiveness,  disordered  nervous  system,  loss  of  appetite,  anxiety,  restless- 
ness, sleeplessness,  headache,  wandering  and  confusion  of  mind,  and 
sometimes  delirium.  This  fever  John  Hunter  called  a  universal  sym- 
pathy of  the  body  with  the  disturbed  condition  of  a  part  of  it 

It  is  only  by  mflammation  that  a  wound  is  healed,  or  a  broken 
bone  repai^L  ' 

Upon  the  surface  of  a  wound  nature  pours  out  a  fluid  called 
pUutic  fymph.  This  is  composed  oi  fibrine^ — the  material  of  which 
flesh  is  made, -^united  with  a  little  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood, 
chiefly  albumen.  The  watery  part  disappears  soon  affer  it  is  poured 
out,  and  the  fibrine  hardens  into  a  kind  of  membrane.  Through  this, 
nature  sends  small  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  which  she  uses  as 
threads  to  sew  up  the  wound.  Fibrine  being  the  chief  material  with 
which  nature  constructs  our  bodies,  she  of  course  uses  it  to  repair 
them  when  wounded, — just  as  a  carpenter,  who  constructs  a  noor 
with  planks,  uses  planks  to  mend  it  when  it  is  broken  through. 

In  the  case  of  highly  inflamed  and  swelled  tonsils,  nature  some- 
times becomes  alarmed,  and,  for  once  making  a  mistake,  she  rushes 
in  with  her  material  for  repair,  and  fills  up  all  the  interspaces  with 
fibrine, — thus  hardening  the  glands,  and  making  their  cure  impossi- 
ble without  cutting  them  of£  But  in  most  cases,  nature  is  right,  and 
cures  the  injury  by  inflammation. 

Bnffy  Coat  of  the  Blood. — The  efiects  of  inflammation  extend  to 
the  blood.  This  fluid,  when  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  person  suffer* 
ing  from  an  inflammation  active  enough  to  disturb  the  constitution, 
forms  a  clot  in  the  basin  more  slowly  than  usual,  but  the  clot  is 
harder ;  and  a  layer  of  fibrine  is  left  upon  the  surface  of  a  yellowish 
buff  color^  looking  like  size  or  glue,  and  called  the  buffy  coat.  The 
clot  is  also  scooped  out  in  the  centre,  and  the  blood  is  said  to  be 
cupped. 

Goln  Discs.  —  It  is  another  peculiarity  of  inflamed  blood,  that  if 
a  drop  of  it  be  examined  under  a  powerful  microscope,  its  globules. 
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oi  discs,  which  aie  verv  Dmneroas,  will  b^  foiuid  standing  on  their 
edges,  and  leaning  against  each  other,  like  a  row  of  copper  or  silver 
cmns.    (Rg.  144.) 

InSammatiou  may  end  in  one  of  fonr  different  ways. 

I.  By  Beartotlm. —  Snppose  a  large  splint  of  wood  be  stuck'  into 
the  hand  of  a  healthy  man.  It  causes  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and 
pain ;  and  these,  combined,  are  inflammaticHi.  The  splint  ia  pulled 
ont,  and  the  hand  well  done  up  with  a  water  dressing,  and  properly 
cared  for.  The  redness  fades,  the  heat  declines,  the  swelling  sut^ 
sides,  and  the  pain  disappears ;  the  inflammation  is  ended,  and  the 
hand  is  well.  Coming  to  a  fortunate  end  in  this  way,  inflammation 
is  said  to  be  rtsolved,  or  terminated  by  retohUiott. 


n.  Kf  SKft^mnOtQ.  —  It  does  not  alwayi  end  so  happily.     The 

splint  may  be  broken  off  below  the  skin,  and  not  pulled  oot ;  and 
{HOper  means  may  not  be  used  to  snbdne  the  inflammation.  Instead 
of  abating,  it  may  increase  ;  and  the  centre  of  the  injured  part  may 
begin  to  rise  up  to  a  point,  and  grow  white  on  the  top.  This  shows 
that  there  is  matter  formed  underneath,  which  is  lifting  up  the  scarf- 
skin,  and  seeking  to  come  thronglb  Fig.  145  is  a  microscopic  view 
of  pus  corpuscles. 

The  pain  is  now  very  throbbing  and  pulsating, — keeping  time 
^tb  the  beats  of  the  heart.  When  the  scarf-«kin  can  bold  out  no 
longer,  it  breaks,  and  yellow,  cream-like  fluid  runs  out,  which  we 
call  pus.  The  redness,  pain,  etc,  now  subside.  This  procesa  we  call 
stqipuraiwn. 

At  this  time,  if  the  wound  have  been  a  severe  one,  attended  by 
sympathetic  fever,  and  the  discharge  of  pns  be  now  large,  there  may 
be  a  change  in  the  fever,  marked  by  frequent  shiverings  and  chilU- 
Dess,  followed  by  flushes  of  heat,  which  ends  in  svreatmg.  We  call 
this  Aectic  fever. 

US,  By  Cloeraftim,  or  the  formation  of  open,  running  sores. 

IT.  Wf  HMtlfiratkni  —  If  the  wounded  part  have  been  so  much 
injured  as  gradually  to  destroy  its  vitality,  it  dies.  The  vivid  red  of 
the  inflammation  changes  to  a  purplish,  or  livid,  or  black  hue.  The 
strained  condition  of  the  skin  ceases,  —  a  bloody  fluid  lifts  up  the 
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cnticle, — the  pain  and  feMnft  are  all  gonei — the  part  is  dead  and 
putrid,  and  gives  out  a  pecmiarly  offensive  smelL  This  piooesa  is 
called  mariificaiiofL 

The  mortified  and  dead  part  is  called  a  slauffh  ;  and  it  is  separated 
from  the  living  parts  by  a  peculiar  vital  process  which  has  the  name 
of  ulceraHam 

Tnttaumt  ef  IillaiBmtttaL  —  Though  inflammation  sometimes 
ends  kindly  by  resolution,  and  thongfa  it  is  often  a  salutary  process, 
yet  it  is  freqnentljitovery  destmctive,—*  ending  in  soppnration,  ulcera- 
tion,  and  mortification,  —  thickening,  hardening,  scrftening,  and  en- 
laiging  parts  afiected  by  it;  and  doing  these  things  in  textures  of 
great  delicacy,  and  of  vital  importance  in  the  economy  of  life*  It 
calls,  therefore,  for  judicious,  ana,  often,  for  very  active  treatment 

There  are  two  principal  things  to  be  done, — to.  remove  the  cause, 
if  it  be  still  active,  and  to  tate  the  blood  away  from  the  inflamed 
part 

If  a  bullet  be  lodged  in  the  flesh,  or  a  thorn,  or  a  splint  of  wood, 
or  a  piece  of  glass,  it  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation  which 
follows,  and  Uttle  can  be  done  to  advantage,  till  the  offending  sub- 
stance is  extracted.  If  inflammation  be  excited  in  the  bladder  by 
the  irritating  presence  of  urine,  which  cannot  be  passed^  this  must 
be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  before  rdief  can  be  had.  If  the 
stomach  be  inflamed  by  improper  food,  or  too  much  of  it,  the  diet 
must  cease  to  follow  appetite,  and  take  reason  for  its  master.  If 
ladies  have  excited  inflammatioif  in  the  bowels,  or  any  of  the  internal 
organs,  by  a  dragging  weight  of  skirts,  they  must  either  put  off  the 
burden,  or  hang  it  upon  the  shoulders  with  straps. 

The  blood  is  removed  from  the  inflamed  part  in  two  ways — 

Ci^piiig  aiMl  Ifeeehln;.  —  It  is  done  directly  by  cupping  and  leeob- 
ing.  These  methods  take  the  blood  out  of  the  small  vessels,  which 
are  so  frill  and  crowded  as  to  {NrodQce  pain.  Cold  water,  ice,  etc^ 
applied  to  the  part,  cause  these  little  vessels  to  contract,  and  squeeze 
the  blood  out  of  themselves.  These  are  very  useful  applications; 
and  they  are  to  be  pursued  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  break- 
ing up  the  inflammation,  or  causing  it  to  end  by  resolution.  But 
when  this  is  no  longer  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  found  that  it  will  go 
on  to  suppuration,  then  apply  warm  fomentations  and  poultices. 
These  will  mollify  and  soften  the  parts,  and  cause  the  suppurating, 
or,  in  common  language,  the  rotting  process,  to  go  on  more  rapidly, 
and  with  less  pain. 

Connter-Iirltation*  —  The  other  method  of  removing  the  blood 
from  the  inflamed  part  is  by  what  is  called  coanier-irritation. 

People  are  apt  to  think  it  very  absurd  that  inflammation  should  be 
induced  in  one  place  to  relieve  or  cure  it  in  another.  But  it  is  not 
absurd.  It  relieves  or  cures  on  the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  I 
have  already  explained.  We  put  croton  oil,  or  tartar  emetic,  or 
Spanish  flies,  or  cayenne  pepper,  or  mustard,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bowels  when  the  internal  parts  are  dangerously  inflamed,  and  what 


is  the  result  ?  Why,  the  terrible  smarting  and  pain  alarms  naturey 
and  she  rushes  up  to  the  surface  with  a  large  amount  of  the  blood 
around  the  inflamed  parts,  and  there,  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days, 
struggles  to  beat  down  the  new  mischief  at  the  surface ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  internal  parts,  relieved  by  the  removal  to  the  surface 
of  so  large  a  quantity  of  hot  blood,  make  a  long  stride  towards  re- 
covery. 

A  popular  orator  is  speaking  to  a  multitude  in  a  hall  which  is 
thion«d  to  excess,  and  a  few  feeble  persons  faint,  and  are  likely  to 
be  Bunocatedand  Irodden  upon  in  the  dense  mass.  A  person  at  the 
door,  seeing  what  has  happened,  cries  ^yire."  The  crowd  rush  out ; 
the  fainting  persons  get  breath,  and  are  saved.  So,  when  the  thou- 
sand streams  of  blood  rush  through  their  channels  upon  an  inflamed 
and  fainting  internal  organ,  crowding  and  oppressing  it,  we  set  the 
skin  on  fire  with  some  inflammatory  substance ;  the  blood  rushes  to 
the  new  point  of  excitement,  and  the  oppressed  and  fainting  organ 
recovers. 

Cupping  and  leeching,  which  are  often  necessary,  are  not  to  be 
resorted  to  in  very  debilitated  constitutions.  In  some  persons,  leech- 
ing produces  eivsipelas. 

Costiveness  is  always  produced  bv  the  svmptomatic  fever  which 
often  results  from  inflammation.  This  should  be  removed  by  saline 
purgatives,  such  as  rochellci  epsom  salts,  glauber's  salts,  salts  of  tartar, 
tartrate  of  potassa,  and  the  tartmte  of  soda  (9)  (7)  (12)  (14)  (1S|  (20) 
(25)  (27)  (41).  Sometimes  more  active  purgatives  are  required,  and 
then  the  compound  extract  of  colocyntb,  etc  (29),  wiU  be  excellent, 
or,  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  at  night,  followed  by  (299),  may  be  used. 

As  a  drink,  cream  of  tartar  (298)  will  be  found  cooling  and  re- 
freshing. In  all  inflammations,  the  diet  must  be  light  and  unstimu- 
lating. 

Suppuration  and  Abscess. 

An  abscess  is  the  collection  of  pus  or  matter  in  the  substance  of 
some  part  of  the  body.  When  the  matter  is  poured  out  from  some 
part,  the  process  is  said  to  be  suppuration;  when  it  collects  in  a 
tissue,  it  is  an  abscess.  When  the  matter  collecting  in  some  organ, 
comes  towards  the  surface,  and  a  place  in  the  centre  rises  above  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  turns  white,  the  abscess  is  said  to  point.  Some 
abscesses  point  and  break  in  a  week ;  others  of  a  more  chronic  char- 
acter, will  linger  on  for  months. 

FhietaatloiL  —  Before  an  abscess  points,  ^ijluctuaiion  may  generally 
be  felt  in  the  swelling,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  it  con- 
tains pus.  Sometimes  this  fluctuation  may  be  felt  even  when  the 
matter  lies  very  deep  in  the  flesh.  And  when  it  is  so  deep  that  it 
cannot  be  felt,  if  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  symptomatic  fever  should 
occur,  and  shiverings  or  rigors  should  come  on^  attended  by  coldness 
in  the  affected  part,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  pus  is  formed. 
It  is  not  easy,  at  times,  to  say  whether  matter  is  really  present ;  and 
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great  care  shoold  be  used  not  to  plnnge  in  a  lancet  where  none 
exists. 

Itaitmeat. — When  the  abscess  is  completely  formed,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  presence  of  matter,  it  shoold  be  opened 
at  once.  To  let  out  the  connned  pus  alleviates  the  pain,  and  lessens 
the  inflammation.  If  the  matter  lie  close  to  a  bone,  the  opening 
should  be  made  without  delay.  The  opening  should  be  large  enough 
to  let  the  matter  out  freely.  It  is  a  rule  to  keep  the  incision  open 
till  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  so  far  filled  up  that  another  collection 
of  pus  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

If  the  matter  do  not  readily  get  to  the  surface  through  the  opening, 
it  may  burrow  itself  in  the  flesh,  in  a  long  narrow  channel  called  a 
rinus.  To  relieve  this,  the  opening  must  be  extended  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  vent  to  the  new  cc^KCtion. 

An  abscess  is^  sometimes  indisposed  to  heal  at  the  bottom,  and  pus 
oontinues  to  be  formed  a  long  time,  and  is  discharged  through  an 
opening  smaller  than  the  sack  which  contains  it.  Thh  in  a  Jistula ; 
and  the  opening  to  it  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  let  out  the  matter 
more  freely.  A  little  soft  lint  may  then  be  gently  pressed  into  the 
wound  to  prevent  its  healing  before  the  cavity  below. 

An  abscess  from  acute  inflammation  requires  to  be  poulticed  for  a 
time  after  it  has  been  opened.  When  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
are  gone,  the  poultices  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  a  bandage  put  on. 
When  the. inflammation  is  gone,  let  the  diet  be  improved ;  ana  if  the 
discharge  of  matter  be  large,  give  wine  and  tonics. 

Uortification. 

The  complete  death  of  a  part  of  the  body,  and  its  change  into  a 
black,  stinking,  cold,  and  insensible  mass,  with  which  the  other  parts 
of  the  system  have  discontinued  all  organic  connection,  is  what  we 
call  mortification.  That  form  of  it  which  is  most  common,  is  said  to 
be  humidj  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  the  dead  parts. 

CSani^raie*  —  Before  the  mortified  part  is  completely  dead,  and, 
consequently,  while  its  recovery  is  supposed  to  be  possible,  the  con* 

dition  of  the  part  is  called  gtwgrene. 

* 

Sphacelus  is  the  name  given  to  it  after  its  entire  death. 

Sloughing  is  the  process  of  separating  the  dead  matter,  and  the 
substance  separated  is  a  slough. 

The  causes  of  mortification  are  quite  numerous.  The  most  com- 
mon are,  stoppage  of  the  circulation  by  inflammation,  by  mechanical 
causes  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood,  by  chemical  agents 
and  poisons,  and  by  local  or  general  debility. 

In  a  bad  constitution,  which  bears  disease  poorly,  mortification  is 
very  dangerous. 

Treatment. —  In  treating  mortification,  three  things  are  to  be  aimed 
at, — to  stop  its  progress,  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  dead  from 


the  living  parts,  and  to  heal  the  ulcer  which  is  left  after  the  separa- 
tion. 

To  stop  the  progress  of  mortification,  we  mnst  remove  its  cause. 
If  it  be  inflammatioUf  treat  that  according  to  the  principles  laid  down; 
though  leeching,  purgatives,  etc,  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  mortifi- 
cation reduces  the  constitution  so  rapidly  that  it  does  not  bear  reduc- 
ing as  well  as  usual,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  particularly  if  the  system  be  weakened, 
tonic  hitters  and  a  nourishing  diet  must  be  had.  When  there  is 
fever,  with  great  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  delirium,  picking 
of  the  bed-clothes,  etc.,  the  patient  should  have  anodynes  (121)  and 
antispasmodics  (87)  (91)  (90),  with  blisters  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck,  drafts  iq>on  the  feet,  and  such  other  local  remedies  as  the  case 
may  leqnise. 

it  is  of  little  use  to  put  anything  upon  the  mortified  part,  except 
with  a  view  of  lessening  the  stench.  For  this  purpose,  lay  upon  the 
part  lint  soaked  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  or  a  solution 
of  pyroligneous  acid,  or  of  creosote. 

Very  little  can  be  done  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  dead  part 
from  the  living;  but  while  it  is  takinff  place,  a  common  flax-seed 
poultice,  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  may  be  kept  on  it 

The  ulcer  left  after  the  separation  is  to  be  treated  like  other 
ulcei9. 


Uloeration  and  Uloers. 

Wren  the  small  particles  composing  the  body  have  been  used 
awhile,  they  wear  out,  and  become  useless.  Over  the  whole  body 
are  dbtributed  a  multitude  of  small  vessels,  called  absorbents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  pick  up  these  worn  and  loosened  particles,  and  carry 
them  away. 

There  is  another  class  of  small  vessels,  having  just  the  opposite 
duty,  — namely,  to  bring  new  particles  of  matter,  and  put  in  the 
places  of  those  taken  away.  These  are  arteries.  They  are  the  natu- 
ral artisans,  who  construct  our  bodies.  The  absorbents  are  the  de- 
nxdishera  who  pull  them  down.  Under  these  two  forces,  our  existence 
is,  for  a  time,  a  drawn  game  between  life  and  death.  The  absorb- 
ents, Uke  myriads  of  hungry  insects,  eat  us  up,-— the  constructing 
arteries,  like  faithful  builders,  reconstruct  us.  The  work  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, is  called  absatption ;  that  of  the  constructing  arteries  mUri" 
Hon, 

When  nutrition  partially  ceases,  and  abs(»rption  continues  una- 
bated, we  grow  thin,  or  lose  flesh.  This  happens  in  consumption. 
If  nutrition  should  stop  altogether,  absorption  going  on  as  usual,  our 
bodiea  would  be  quickly  destroyed.  We  should  be  wholly  devoured 
by  these  little  absorbent  vessels*  This  would  be  ulceration  applied  to 
the  whole  body.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  so  general  a  lorm.  It 
confines  itself  to  particular  parts. 

When  nutrition  entirely  ceases  in  any  portion  of  the  body,  the 
absorbents  devour  all  the  skin,  flesh,  and  vessels  of  the  part, —  leaving 
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an  open  eayitj.    The  process  of  takiog  away  the  fleshy  etc,  is  ulceror 
tiort^  —  the  caYity  left  is  an  ulcer  or  sore. 

Hfttural  Suyeiy*  —  Ulceration  sometimes  acts  the  part  of  a  natural 
snrgeon*  When  a  part  dies  firom  mortification,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  it  removed ;  so  nature  sets  up,  directly  around  it,  an  acute  in- 
flammation, in  which  all  nutrition  stops,  and  absorption  goes  on 
rapidly.  In  this  way,  a  complete  dike  is  in  a  short  time  made  around 
the  dead  mass,  and  it  is  as  handsomely  amputated,  or  cut  oS^  as  aqy 
surffeon  could  do  it. 

When  the  ulceration  is  going  on,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  being 
cut  off  by  it,  the  blood  coagulates  or  curdles  in  them  for  a  short  dis- 
tance back  from  the  breach,  which  prevents  bleeding.  This  is  as 
good  as  tying  the  arteries. 

Some  textures  ulcerate  more  easily  than  others, — the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  most  easily  of  alL 

Ulcers  are  divided  into  healthy^  vmhealthyy  and  specific. 

k  HeaUhy  ulcer  is  a  simple  sore,  not  showing  'any  bad  symptoms, 
but  rather  a  kindly  disposition  to  heaL  It  is  c^encrally  small  in  size, 
of  a  florid-red  color,  and  has  upon  its  surface,  little  elevations,  pointed 
like  cones,  called  granukUionSj  which  are  not  so  apt  as  in  the  case  of 
unhealthy  ulcers,  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin. 

Unhealthy  Ulcers  comprise  those  called  irritable^  indolent^  and  pttor- 
gedenic^  etc 

Isdokflt  Uloen  are  numerous.  The  edges  of  the  skin  around 
them  are  generallv  thick,  prominent,  and  rounded.  The  gramilatioiis 
are  pale,  smooth,  large,  and  flabby,  with  a  peculiar  gloss  upon  them. 
These  ulcers  form  most  often  on  the  leg ;  and  the  nearer  they  aie  to 
the  ankle,  the  harder  they  are  to  cure. 

Phafedenic  Ulcers  are  those  which  look  as  though  they  literally  eat 
away  the  parts.  Their  surface  has  a  livid  appearance.  The  matter 
formed  is  small  in  quantity,  and  is  frequm^t||i^tinged  with  blood. 

Specific  Ulcers  embrace  scrofvlous^  cancerousy  venereal^  scorbutic^  and 
others.  They  are  called  specific  because  they  are  produced  by  par- 
ticular diseases,  and  states  of  the  system. 

Itealmeiit  —  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  tiie  ex<jting 
cause.  A  venereal,  or  a  scrofulous,  or  a  scorbutic  ulcer,  cannot  be 
cured,  unless  we  first  lessen  the  force  of  the  disease  in  the  general 
system.  If  the  continuance  of  a  sore  depends  on  bad  digestion,  we 
cannot  expect  to  cure  it,  till  we  put  the  stomach  right 

Healthy  ulcers  want  no  treatment,  except  some  simple  dressing, 
such  as  marshmallow  or  spermaceti  ointment  It  is  well,  in  some 
cases,  to  touch  the  granulations  near  the  surfoce,  with  lunar  caustic 

Ulcers  upon  the  legs  and  ankles  do  not  heal  well  if  the  patient 
walks  about  much,  or  even  allows  the  legs  to  hang  down  a  great 
deaL 
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Indolent  nloers  aje  to  be  touched  by  Innar  caustic  stick,  or  by 
diluted  nitric  add.     The  diluted  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury 


f^O^TM 


Fxo.u%  is  ^o  often  used  with  benefit     So  is  the  com- 

pound tincture  of  benzoin;  the  basilicon  ointment, 
etc  Or,  apply  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  to  the 
ulcer,  and  keep  the  patient  twenty-four  hours  in 
bed.  Then  apply  the  lunar  caustic  stick  to  the 
whole  sore,  and  to  the  skin  around  it-  Afterwards 
cover  the  ulcer  with  stiddng  plaster,  and  a  banda^. 
The  following  is  the  best  plan.  Lay  upon  tiie 
sore  a  number  of  pieces  of  hnt,  soaked  in  the  ni- 
tric acid  lotion  (314),  and  cover  them  with  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice.  Change  these  applications  twice 
a  day,  and  continue  them  till  the  discharge  looks 
healthy,  and  the  granulations  begin  to  appear. 

If  there  is  inflammation  about  the  sore,  give  some 
of  the  preparations  of  salts  topnrge  the  bowels,  and 
confine  the  patient  to  bed.  when  the  parts  begin 
to  look  healthy,  lay  some  pieces  of  lint  tl^on  the 
sore,  wet  with  nitric  acid  lonon  (214),  or  zinc  lotion 
(215) ;  and  then  apply  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  two-thirds  round  the 
limb,  and  extending  an  inch  below  the  ulcer,  and  an 
inch  above  it, — at  the  same  time,  drawing  the 
edges  of  the  sore  together  with  a  gentle  force,  and 
retaining  them  there  with  the  plaster.  Put  a  compress  of  soft  linen 
over  &e  plaster,  and  apply  a  bandage  over  the  whole,  making  it  tighter 
below,  and  a  UHle  looser  above,  and  extending  to  the  knee.   (Fig.  146). 


Boils. — FeruncuXm.         s 

UNDBRifEATH  the  skiu  is  a  layer  of  tissue  composed  chiefly  of  cells. 
From  this  tissue  there  are  small  elevations,  in  the  shape  of  cones, 
which  rise  up  into  the  mbstEince  of  the  true  skin.  Like  those  papiUes 
of  the  skin  which  become  inflamed  and  produce  coms^  these  eleva- 
tions are  subject  to  an  inflammation,  which  causes  boils. 

At  first,  a  tender  knot  or  hardness  is  felt  just  under  the  skin,  which 
soon  begins  to  look  red.  A  painful  tumor  now  begins  to  show  itself, 
of  a  dusky  red  or  purple  color,  which  acquires  the  size  of  a  pea,  a 
hazel-nut,  or  a  walnut  Sometime  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
day,  it  becomes  pointed  and  white  at  the  top,  when  the  scarf-skin 
gives  way,  and  lets  out  a  little  pus  mixed  with  blood,  and  exposes  to 
view  a  mass  of  dead  matter,  called  a  corey  which  is  too  large  for  the 
opening,  and  is  not  ready  to  come  away,  if  it  were  not  This  core  is 
a  mass  of  mortified  or  dead  flesh ;  and  nature  is  cutting  a  space 
around  it^  ihsX  it  may  be  thrown  ofil  In  tWo  or  three  more  days,  it 
conwM  away,  leaving  a  cup-like  cavity,  which  gradually  filla  up,  and 
the  boil  18  ovei; 

Some  oortitution.  yield  boils  in  «iooe88ive  crops.    When  this  hap- 


pens  they  aie  a  terrible  alAictioiL    There  are  not  many  Jobs  who  can 
bear  them  with  patience. 

TtmtmmL — A  boil  will  generally  ran  its  coone.  A  five-gram 
blae  pill,  taken  at  bed-time,  when  the  boil  is  first  showing  itoeUf  in 
about  the  only  thing  I  know  that  will  Uast  it  And  yet,  my  nnwii- 
lingness  to  encourage  a  general  use  of  mercoriala,  makes  me  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  One  jhU,  not  to  be  repeated,  can  do  no  haim,  how- 
ever, and  may  safely  be  taken. 

Boils  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  touching  them  with  lunar 
caustic.  Water-dressing,  if  used  eariy,  and  poaeTered  in,  will  some- 
times prevent  their  growing  larger  than  a  pea.  After  tiie  bcnl  has 
openeo,  apply  poultices  for  a  day  or  two,  then  some  simj^e,  stimu- 
lating ointment  as  basilicon  salve,  or  Turner's  cerate,  or  nitric  add 
lotion  (314).  If  boils  continue  to  come  out  in  successive  crops,  give 
alterative  medicines,  or  sulphurous  mineral  waters,  or  liquor  potassce, 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Oarbnnela. — Anthrax. 

This  is  like  a  boil,  only  much  larger,  and  more  painfnl.  Instead 
of  one  of  the  little  cellular  elevations  being  inflamed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  boil,  the  carbuncle  begins  with  the  inflammation  of  several 
Its  surface  is  more  flat  than  that  of  a  boil ;  its  inflammation  more 
violent;  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  excited  more  severe.  It 
has  the  breadth,  sometimes,  of  the  top  of  a  quart  bowL  Like  tiie 
boil,  it  appears  most  often  upon  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  the 
buttocks,  the  thighs,  etc  It  ffoes  throng  the  same  process  as  a  boll, 
and  ends  in  the  same  way,  omy  discharging  a  vastly  larser  core. 

Carbuncles  most  often  appear  in  persons  above  middle  age,  and 
indicate  an  impaired  and  broken  constitution.  They  occasion  great 
snfiering,  and  sometimes  prove  fatal.  Upon  the  head  or  neck,  they 
are  more  dangerous  than  in  other  situations. 

lYeatment  —  Apply,  constantly,  during  the  formation  of  the  carbun- 
cle, either  fomentations  and  poultices,  or  cold  water  dressing.  I  pre- 
fer the  latter.  To  stop  both  the  local. and  the  constitutioncd  dlsoitler, 
make  two  incisions  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  cutting  entirely  throngh 
the  dead  mass.  Then  apply  a  fermenting  poultice,  or  one  of  oat- 
meal, for  two  or  three  days,  —  after  which,  use  the  basilicon  salve,  or 
apply  daily  a  weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  or  the  nitric  acid  lotion 
(ol4).  During  recovery,  tonics  are  useful,  such  as  quinine,  tincture 
of  Peruvian  bark,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  morphine  to  procure  rest, 
at  every  stage  when  it  is  required. 

Malignant  Pustule. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  diseases  which  man  may  take  firom  animals. 
The  other  four  are  the  cow-pox^  hydrophobia^  glanders^  and  pestilential 
carbuncle.    This  last  is  wlutt  the  French  call  charbony  —  pronounced 


^karbo.  MjKiwu  mother  and  an  elder  brother  came  near  losing  their 
Eves  by  it,-— having  taken  it  by  handling  the  flesh  and  tallow  of  a 
dead  cow. 

Malignant  pustule  be^ns  with  a  water-pimpks  iiot  biggei'  than  a 
millet  seed.  Undefmeath  it  is  a  hard  poiitt,-8inrroiinded  with  rednessi 
like  a  flea-btte.  This  haardifess  is  boon  attacked  by  mortification, 
which  spreads  on  all  sides,  and  kills  everything  as  It  goes.  Next,  in 
fatal  cases,  oorae  great  resti.esene8S,  faintincs^  snnken  oonntenanoe,- 
dry  skin,  dry  brown  tongne,  despondency,  deliriam,  and  death.  It  is 
mpposed  generally  not  to  arise  6om  constitutional  causes,  but  to  be' 
produced  by  a  specific  poison  applied  to  the  skin,  or  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  cattie  which  die  of  gangrenous  diseases.  The  disorder  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  pestilential  earbunde. 

Treatment. — Deep  incisions,  and  tiie  application  of  the  most  pow- 
exfol  caustics,  as  the  caustic  potash,  etc.,  and  tincture  of  peruvian 
bark,  quinine,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  wine,  ether,  and  opium* 
Probably  the  best  treatment  is  to  surround  the  pustule  with  a  thick 
layer  of  ointment ;  then  to  fasten  some  lint  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  wet 
it  with  nitric  acid,  and  press  it  upon  the  pustule.  Now  apply  cloths, 
wet  with  cold  water,  and  when  the  slough  comes  ofl*,  dress  with 
simple  ointment,  or  touch  occasionally  with  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  sUver  (211). 

Chemical  Injuries. 

>  Thesb  are  of  two  kinds,  produced  by  causes  of  an  exactiy  opposite 
nature.    The  first  are 

Burns  and  Scalds. 

A  bum  is  the  cflec^  of  concentrated  heat  acting  upon  living  tissues. 
The  efiects  are  inflammation,  and  sometimes  complete  disorganization 
and  destruction  of  the  parts. 

A  scald  is  an  injury  produced  by  applying  hot  water  or  other  fluid, 
to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  The  natural  temperature  of  the 
human  body  is  ninety-eight  degrees ;  that  of  boiling  water,  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees.  Bringing  the  skin  in  contact  with  a  fluid 
heated  so  "far  above  it,  produces  redness  and  pain ;  and  when  nothing 
is  done  instantly  to  ward  ofl*  the  injurv,  the  scarf-skin  is  raised  from 
the  true  skin  in  the  form  of  a  blister,  nUed  with  water. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  a  bum  or  scald,  depends  upon  the  ex-' 
tent  of  the  injured  surface,  and  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  injury.  An 
extensive  scald  or  bum  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  —  the  patient 
never  rallying  from  the  first  prostration.  These  injuries  are  most 
dangerous  when  upon  the  head,  neck,  chest,  and  belly.  Old  persons, 
and  those  who  are  feeble,  and  have  shattered  constitutions,  will  sink 
under  bums  and  scalds,  from  which  robust  persons  will  sufler  but 
Utile. 

Treatetnt. — For  slight  bums  and- scalds,  make  cold  applications. 
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Put  the  injofed  part  in  very  oold  water,  or  lay  upon  it  pieoes  of  Unen, 
or  lint|  wet  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  ro^e  water  and  sogar  of  kad 
(238),  or  dilated  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  When  these  aie 
not  to  be  quickly  had,  lay  on  aoraped  potatoes.  The  object  is  to 
reduce  the  inflammation,  and  to  prevent  blistering.  They  most, 
therefore  be  put  on  very  soon.  If  the  scald  be  extensive,  and  on  the 
body^  —  producing  shivering,  iaintness,  paleness,  and  coldness  of  the 
skin,  ana  a  small  pulse, — cold  applications  are  not  proper.  In  such 
case  we  may  use  warm  fomentations,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  chiUl,  the 
warm  bath*  A  liniment  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  liaseed  oil,  etc. 
(194),  makes  an  excellent  application. 

Raw  cotton,  spread  out  thin,  and  laid  ttpoa  a  bum,  is  a  good  dress- 
ing, and  one  which  is  much  used.  So  is  flour  spiinkled  upon  the 
injured  surface  with  a  dredger.  For  loosening  the  flour  when  it  is 
to  be  taken  off,  poultices  are  usefiiL 

Keep  the  air  from  the  wound  as  much  as  possible.  With  thk 
view,  do  not  remove  the  dressing  often,  and  when  a  cold  lotion  is 
used,  merely  pour  it  upon  the  rags,  letting  them  remain  nodistivbed. 


Effects  of  Oold.— FroBt-Bite. 

Cold  is  a  relative  term.  The  same  temperature  may  be  called  hot 
or  cold,  according  as  it  is  compared  with  a  hotter  or  colder  tempera- 
ture. If  we  warm  one  hand,  by  a  fire,  while  we  lay  the  other  i^n 
ice,  and  then  plunge  them  both  into  cold  water,  the  water  will  feel 
oold  to  the  one  which  has  been  by  the  fire,  and  warm  to  the  one  taken 
from  the  ice. 

The  warmth  of  the  body  being  ninety-eight  degrees,  any  tempera- 
ture below  this  mav  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  cold.  Yet  a 
temperature  much  lower  than  this,  namely,  from  sixty  to  seventy,  is 
the  most  agreeable  and  invigorating,  because  it  takes  away  the  neat 
just  about  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  in  a  healthy  body. 

The  first  effect  of  cold  applied  to  the  body  is  to  weaken  the  circu- 
lation in  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  skin.  When  applied  with 
some  intensity,  the  heart  and  arteries  in  general  are  weakened ;  the 
blood  is  delayed  in  the  vessels  near  the  surface,  and  not  being 
changed  to  a  red  color  in  the  lungs  as  fast  as  it  should  be,  the  fin- 
gers, ears,  etc,  become  blue  or  livid ;  and,  if  the  cold  be  continued 
Sufficiently  long,  the  circulation  stops  in  these  parts ;  heat  ceases  to 
be  evolved,  and  mortification  or  death  is  the  consequence.  Parts 
killed  in  this  way  are  said  to  he  frost-bitten. 

A  free  circulation  of  red  blood  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
sensibility.  Hence,  when  the  circulation  is  seriously  impeded  by 
cold,  the  body  becomes  numb, — it  loses  its  feeling;  the  muscles  act 
feebly ;  a  languor  and  torpor  follows ;  drowsiness  comes  on,  followed 
by  sleep,  from  which  there  is  no  waking.  Drowsiness,  during  expos- 
ure to  extreme  cold,  indicates  great  danger. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  a  great  principle  in  restoring  frost-bitten  parts, 
and  persons  benumbed  with  cold,  to  communicate  beat  in  the  most 
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gradual  xaannen  Mr.  Hunter  says  the  degree  of  external  heat  should 
be  in  pfiDportion  to  the  quantity  of  life,  when  fife  is  weakened  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  frost,  therefore,  the  warmth  imparted  must  be 
small,  and  rise  no  faster  than  life  tetumt). 

To  restore  a  firozen  limb  or  part,  rub  it  with  snow,  or  place  it  in 
cold  water  for  some  time.  When  feeling  begins  to  return,  still  keep  it 
in  oqid  water,  and  let  heat  be  added  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  by 
poring  in,  now  and  then,  a  very  small  quantity  of  warm  water. 

If  a  person  be  reduced  by  cold  to  insensibility,  and  apparent^ 
frozen  to  deaihj  take  his  clothes  off,  and  cover  him  all  over  with  snow, 
except  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  If  snow  is  not  to  be  had,  put  him  in 
water  as  cold  as  ice,  and  let  him  Ke  for  some  minutes.  Then  nib 
bim  widi  cloths  wet  with  cold  water.  When  the  body  is  thus  thawed 
by  degrees,  and  the  muscles  begin  to  relax,  dry  the  bodv,  and  placing 
it  in  a  cold  bed,  rub  with  the  warm  hands,  only  under  the  clothes. 
Continue  this  for  hours.  K  sims  of  life  appear,  ^ve  a  small  injec* 
tion  of  camphor  and  water,  and  put  a  drop  of  spirits  of  camphor  on 
the  tongue.  After  a  time,  rub  with  spirit  and  water,  and  finally  with 
spirit,  and  give  tea»  or  cpffee.  or  branclj  and  water. 

'    Meehanical  Injuries. 

Woirnns  ate  divided  into  seieeral  kinds. 

Incised  Wounds  axe  very  common.  Being  made  .with  sharp  instru* 
ments,  they  are  cutsy  and  have  no  laceration  or  tearing  about  them. 

Stabs,  or  Punetored  Wounds,  form  another  class.  They  are  made 
with  pointed  weapons,  as  bayonets,  lances,  swords,  and  daggers. 
They  are  more  dangerous  than  the  former,  because  they  penetrate 
to  a  greater  depth, — injuring  blood-vessels,  nerves,  bowels,  and  other 
organs. 

Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds  form  still  another  dass.  They 
embrace  gun-shot  wounds,  and  all  those  produced  by  blunt  instru- 
ments.   They  teafj  and  bruisCy  and  mash  the  flesh. 

Poisoned  Wounds  form  yet  another  class.  They  are  such  as  are 
united  with  the  introduction  of  some  venomous  ,poison  into  the  in* 
cised,  or  punctured,  or. contused  part  Stings  and  bites  of  venomous 
insects  and  snakes  are  of  this  class,  —  also  the  wounds  made  by  poi- 
soned arrows. 

Simple  Wounds  are  such  as  are  inflicted  on  a  healthy  subject  with 
jj       a  dean  ahaip  instrument 

Complicated  Wounds  are  those  inflicted  when  the  state  of  the 
AK^hole  system,  or  of  the  woynded  part,  is  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  surgeon  to  deviate  from  the  treatment  needed  for  a 
simple  wdund, — as,  for  example,  when  there  is  bleeding,  or  nervous 
symptcHUs^  or  great  pain,  or  locked-jaw,  or  much  contusion,  or  ery- 
sipelas. 


^ypitfcftie  Frvcr. — All  large  wounds  are  ft^wed  by  aymptom- 
atic  fever,  which  conies  on  firora  sixteen  to  tiiirty-six  hoars  after  tbe 
aoddent  This  is  generally  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and-  is  indi- 
cated by  greater  warmth  of  the  skin,  a  BMNre  frequent  and  stronger 
poise,  anxiety,  thirst,  and  loss  of  digestive  power.  Where  much 
bkKMl  is  lost,  and  the  constitntioB  is  feeble,  the  pulse  is  more  quick 
than  strong,  and  the  fevar  of  a  lower  and  more  typhoid  type.  la 
this  case.  Mood  must  not  be  drawn. 

Lacerated  wounds  are  more  dangerous  than  incised  ones,  because 
the  parts  are  stretched  and  otherwise  injured,  besides  being  separated. 

A  very  small  wound  upon  the  braiUt  the  spinal  manow,  the  boweb, 
or  the  heart,  will  often  prove  fifttal,  because  the  ftmctions  of  these 
parts  are  intimately  connected  with  life. 

Wounds  of  young  persons  heal  modi  more  rapidfy  and  kindly  tiian 
those  of  old  persons. 


InciBed  Wonnds. 

When  the  flesh  is  divided  with  a  cutting  instrument,  the  cut  edges 
separate,  and  the  wound  has  a  gaping  appearance.  This  drawing 
apart  happens  in  consequence  of  the  dastioity  of  the  skin.  It  often 
happens  that  vessels  of  considerable  sixe  are  cut,  so  that  bleeding  is 
the  principal  thing  to  receive 


Treateeat  #f  HcnaiTiuige.^^BIeeding  is  stopped  by  the  tourniquet^ 
by  the  ligature^  by  eompreBsun^  by  the  application  of  cold  water  and 
tee,  and  by  astringents  and  styptics. 

The  Tovralqiiet —  This  instrument  consists  of  a  band  and  buckle, 
a  pad,  and  two  brass  frames,  the  upper  of  which  is  furnished  with 
two  small  rollers,  and  the  lower  fx«.u7. 

with  four,  over  all  of  which  the 
band  plays.  When  the  handle  is 
turned  to  the  ri^ht  or  left,  the 
band  is  tightened  or  relaxed  to 
just  the  extent  required  (F^g* 
147.)  The  band  is  buckled  round 
the  limb  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pad  is  placed  exactly  over  the 
artery.  When  an  artery  is  cut.,  it 
is  known  by  the  blood  being  very 
red^  and  spirting  out  in  jets ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  instrameut  must 
be  placed  upon  the  limb  above 
the  wound,  or  between  it  and  the 
heart 

The  Ligatere* — When  an  artery 
is  divided,  the  surgeon  lays  hold 
of  the  end  of  it  with  bis  forceps,  and  ties  a  thread  tight  around  it 
This  is  called  a  ligature.    By  it,  the  bleeding  is  instantly  stopped ; 


and  long  before  the  thread  becomes  loose,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vessel  have  grown  together,  and  all  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the 
bleeding  is  over. 

Andleathm  ef  Water  tBd  Ice^  —  This  is  done  by  saturating  with 
cold  water  several  folds  of  linen  rags,  or  lint  pads,  and  applying  them 
to  the  wound,  remoistening,  and  reapplying  them  as:  fast  as  tbey  be- 
come hot,  till  the  pain  and  inflammation  subside. 

Conqiressioii*  —  When  the  blood  does  not  come  from  any  large 
vessel,,  but  from  several  small,  ones,  compression  is  sufficieni  .  It  con- 
sists in  placing  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wound  together,  if  possible, 
and  then  laying  compresses  over,  and  applying  a  bandage  with,  mod- 
erate tightness. 

Astringents  and  Styiities.-*^  These  are  spirits,  tinctures  of  myrrh, 
Peruvian  bark,  diluted  mineral  acids,  solutions  ^f  tarinin,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  decoctions  of  white  oak  bark,  etc'  These  have  the 
power  to  stop  ble^ng  from  email  vessels^  MonsePs  salt,  a  remedy 
just  coming  into  use,  is  said  to  have  more  power  than  all  the  above. 
It  is  a  preparation  ef  iron  and  nitric  acid,  and  baa  been  used  with 
great  snooess  in  stopping  violent  bleeding  at  thd  military  hospital  of 
Bordeaux.  It  is  not  a  caustic  or  an  irritant ;  but  it  acts  very  pow^r- 
fulfy  upon  albumen  and  blood,— -producing  with  the  latter  a  large 
dot}  absobUelg  tiMolvMsv  which  continues  to  enla^  for  several  hours 
after  the  application,  and  becomes  quite  hard  and  firm,  so  that  no 
blood  can  get  through. 

Beside  these  means,  the  application  of  the  lunar  caustic  stick, 
potash,  and  the  hot  iron,  are  used,  particularly  the  first,  quite  often. 

TTnioA  hj  the  First  Intention, 

When  the  Weeding  is  stopped,  all  foreign  substances  removed,  and 
the  wound  properly  cleansed,  the  next  thing  is  to  bring  the  opposite 
.sides  of  the  cut  evenly  tc^ther,  and  to  keep  them  steadily  in  this 
position  till  they  have  healed.  If  this  method  succeeds,  the  healing 
takes  place  without  the  formation  of  any  pus.  This  is  called  keaiing 
by  ike  first  uUefUiarij  or  adherion*  The  cut  surfaces  grow  together. 
For  keeping  the  surfaces  together,  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  are  used, 
putting  them  at  right  angles  across  the  cut,  and  leaving  spaces  be- 
tween them.     Over  the  straps  should  be  cold  water  dressings. 

SntareSt — Incised  wounds  are  sometimes, — though  seldom  now, — 
sewed  together^  by  what  is  called  the  interrupted  suhtre.  After  the 
bleeding  is  stopped,  a  curved  needle  is  threaded,  and,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  being  brought  together,  is  introduced  through  the  right  lip, 
and  then,  beinfi;  directed  across  the  wound,  is  pushed  through  the  left 
lip,  from  withm  outward.  It  is  now  cut  off,  and  tied  in  a  bow. 
These  stitches  should  be  at  least  an  inch  from  each  othe/.  The 
adlirsive  plaster  is  generally  better  than  the  suture. 

The  first  plasters  and  dressings  should  remain  on  the  parts  at  least 


three  or  four  daysi  unless  veiy  great  pain,  hleedingi  or  some  other  bad 
symptom,  should  call  for  their  remoraL 

Useful  Bules  for  Examining  and  Dressing  Wounds. 

NEYBa  give  the  patient  more  pain  firom  the  mode  of  handling  aad 
dressing  the  wound  than  Is  necessary  for  his  present  good,  or  future 
safety.  Never  distress  him  by  probing,  squeezing,  etc,  to  find  things 
that  will  be  of  no  use  when  learned. 

Make  all  examinations  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible ;  for, 
before  inflammation  and  swelling  take  place,  the  probe  or  finger  in- 
flicts much  less  pain. 

In  changing  the  dressing  of  a  wound,  let  all  the  fresh  ones  be  ready 
before  the  removing  of  the  okL  The  sponge,  warm  water,  adhesive 
(daster,  lint,  ointment,  lotions,  bandages,  ett^  should  all  be  at  hand, 
and  not  have  to  be  looked  after  when  the  wound  is  exposed. 

Put  the  patient  in  the  most  easy  position,  that  he  may  not  be  need- 
lessly fatigued  during  the  dressing. 

If  the  bandage,  plaster,  and  other  dressings,  have  become  hard,  and 
glued  together,  and  to  the  skin,  by  blood  or  matter,  soften  them  with 
warm  water,  which  is  to  be  pressed  out  of  a  sponge, — a  basin  being 
held  below  the  part  io  catch  the  water  as  it  falls  from  the  dressing. 

The  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  to  be  removed  by  pulling  gently 
at  one  end,  and  then  the  other,  — each  to  be  drawn  towards  the 
wound,  so  as  not  to  pull  its  lips  apart 

In  large  wounds,  take  off  one,  or  at  most,  two  strips  of  plaster  at 
a  time.  Cleanse,  wipe  dry,  and  again  support  this  part  of  the  wound 
with  new  strips  of  plaster,  before  any  more  are  taken  ofll  This  will 
prevent  the  wound  being  torn  open  by  the  weight  of  its  parts. 

If  the  wound  be  large  and  deep,  its  sides  should  be  sup|x>rtcd  by 
an  assistant  while  changing  the  dressings. 

If  there  are  several  wounds,  dress  but  one  at  a  time,  that  there  may 
be  no  needless  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pay  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness. 

The  frequency  of  the  dressing  must  depend  on  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  discharge,  the  situation  of  the  injury,  the  climate  and 
season  of  the  year,  the  eflect  produced  by  the  dressing,  and  by  the 
feelings  of  the  patient 

The  Way  in  which  Wounds  Unite. 

When  the  two  surfaces  of  a  wound  are  brought  together,  thoy  b<*- 
cx)me  impervious  to  the  blood,  but  not  to  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibrine. 
This,r — the  material  of  which  all  flesh  ia  made,  —  flows  out  upgn  the 
two  surfaces,  and  becomes  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Into  this  layer  of  fibrine,  the  small  blood-vessels,  —  arteries  and 
veins,  — which  have  been  cut  asunder,  push  themselves  with  open 
mouths,  and,  meeting  in  the  centre,  they  inosculate,  or  grow  together, 
and  the  blood  resumes  its  circulation  through  them. 
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By  this  method,  incised  wcmnds  of  moderate  size  are  often  healed 
iu  forty-eight  hours.  This  method  of  healing  by  the  first  intention 
is  always  to  be  brought  about,  if  possible. 

Punetured  Wounds, 

These  are  produced  by  swords,  daggers,  etc 

Gbeat  swelling  and  inflammation,  large  abscesses,  erysipelas,  the 
wounding  of  large  arteries,  and  the  consequent  extravasation  of  blood, 
symptomatic  fever,  and  lock-jaw,  are  the  frequent  results  of  punc- 
tured wounds.  They  are,  therefore,  more  dangerous  and  hard  to  cure 
than  cuta» 

Tmrtmoit — For  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  use  superficial  dress- 
ings  of  lint,  wet  with  a  solution  of  sugar. of  lead  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  or  with  cold  water  simply,  and  aloose  bandage.  If,  after  this, 
pain  and  swelling  should  increase,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wound,  and  fomentations,  or  poultices,  be  put  in 
}dace  of  the  cold  water, — placing  a  small  linen  rag,  spread  with  sper- 
maceti cerate,  over  the  wound.  When  the  pain  and  inflammation 
are  great,  saline  purgatives  (7)  (18)  (25)  (27)|  and  opiates  are  oficn 
called  for. 

Contased  and  Lacerated  Wounds. 

These  are  produced  by  cudgels,  stones,  bullets,  or  whatever  else  of 
a  blunt  nature,  tears  asunder  the  muscular  fibres,  leaving  jagged  and 
uneven  surfaces.  They  are  rarely  healed  without  suppuration,  and 
are  frequently  followed  by  violent  inflammation.  They  suppurate 
and  slough,  but  they  do  not  bleed  much, — not  even,  sometimes,  when 
large  arteries  are  torn  asunder.  Whole  limbs  are  occasionally  torn 
away  without  hemorrhage.  In  warm  climates,  lock-jaw  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  them. 

Trealnieilt.  —  Draw  the  edges  of  the  wound  loosely  together,  and 
retain  them  with  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Sometimes  a 
suture,  here  and  there,  will  be  proper.  If  a  great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion ensues,  take  away  the  adhesive  plaster  and  the  stitches,  .and 
apply  a  poultice,  or  water  dressing ;  and  if  there  be  much  fever,  rest- 
lessness, or  delirium,  saline  purgatives  (18)  (35),  opium  (118),  and 
very  low  diet,  will  be  needed. 

The  wound  having  thrown  ofl*  its  sloughs,  suppurated,  become 
clean,  and  formed  granulations,  the  poultices  are  to  be  taken  ofl*,  and 
simple  dressings  substituted.  These  should  be  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sore,  according  to  the  directions  for  treating  ulcers. 

When  the  wound  is  so  severe  that  extensive  mortification  will  be 
sure  to  follow,  the  limb  must  be  immediately  taken  ofi^,  to  save  the 
life  of  the  patient 


Qrannlatioa  and  S^arifleation. 

Suppurating  wonnds  heal  in  the  same  way  with  uloera.  The 
chaAm  18  filled  up  by  the  appearance  of  little  soft  elevations  of  new 
sabatance,  which  originAte  at  all  pointo,  and  meet  at  the  centre,  draw- 
ing the  sides  nearer  together,  and  raising  the  bottom  towards  the 
scurfaoe.  This  is  cMed  gramUaibm^  because  these  elevations  took  like 
gram$  ;  and  the  result  is  a  new  tissnci  of  a  peculiar  character,  wWch 
constitutes  the  cicatrix,  or  scar. 

Beproduction  of  Lost  Parts. 

Among  some  of  the  lower  animals,  whole  limbs  which  have  been 
destroyed,  are  easily  reproduced.  .  It  is  not  so  with  man ;  though  cer- 
tain parts,  when  only  partially  destroyed^  are  sometimes  regenerated. 
Thus,  portions  of  skin,  of  considerable  extent,  are  often  reproduced ; 
and  so  are  the  whole  of  some  long  bones,  when  destnvved  by  uecsrosis. 
The  same  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  ligaments.  But  portioiis  of 
brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  and  muscle,  and  mucous  membrane,  whea 
once  removed,  are  never  regenerated* 

Oanthot  Wonnds* 

At  a  time  when  fire-arms  are  so  much  carried  about  llie  person, 
and  so  often  used  for  purposes  of  duelling,  and  xnurder,  it  is  proper 
that  every  person  should  know  something  of  the  modes  of  treating 
gunshot  wounds. 

•  Tre«tnM&t"-*-It  is  often  proper  to  make  a  ransbot  wound  busier  at 
the  orifice.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  generally  on  the  side  where  the 
bullet  has  passed  out,  if  it  has  gone  entirely  through.  A  bullet  is 
always  to  be  removed,  if  it  can  be  felt 

The  dressings  are  at  first  to  be  superficial,  light,  and  unirritating. 
The  common  tepid  water  dressing,  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk, 
is  one  of  the  best.  Some  use  pledgets  of  simple  omtment,  poultices, 
and  fomentations.  These  latter  are  generally  employed  during  snp- 
puration ;  but  during  the  first  two  or  three  days,  cold  evaporating 
washes,  and  cold  water,  are  best,  when  the  wounded  part  is  inflamed 
and  hot,,  and  the  circulation  is  vigorous. 

Poisonod  Wounds. 

To  the  bites  of  various  creatures  man  is  exposed  in  most  climates, 
and  all  seasons  of  the  year.     These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

Bites  of  Antuitoes  and  Spiders,  and  Stings  of  Bees  and  Wasps.— 

For  these,  the  .best  applications  are  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
water  of  ammonia,  or  sugar  of  lead  (239),  or  laudanum,  or  tanctoie 
of  iodine.  If  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  at  the  tnoment,  cover  the 
part  with  wet  earth.     Tincture  of  arnica  (240)  is  a  good  application^ 


Itttes  of  ToMinMNtt  Snakes. —  Either  instantly  cat  oot  a  piece  from 
the  bitten  part,  or  apply  a  dry  cap,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
poison.  Suction  with  the  month  will  sometimes  answer  the  same 
purpose.  After  doing  one  of  these  things,  touch  the  part  with  caastic 
potash.  Internally,  give  Fowler's  solution,  twenty  drops,  in  a- little 
water,  every  two  hours.  Also  purgative  injections,— 'Stopping  the 
arsenic  when  purging  is  well  established. 

P<ur  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  the  only  known  remedy  is  alcoholic 
diiak,  takea  in  laiige  quantities,  and  immediately.  Gin  and  whiskey 
are  believed  to  be  the  best  Fill  the  system  fulL  When  the  poison 
has  begun  to  take  effect,  enormous  quantities  will  be  borne,  before  in- 
toxication can  be  induced.  Keep  the  whole  person  saturated  until 
the  symptoms  decline. 

Fracturea. 

• 

Thb  existence  <^  a  fracture  is  to  be  known  by  the  symptoms. 
These  are,  pain,  svirelling,  deformity  firom  the  limb  bending  to  one 
aide,  sometimes  shortening  of  the  limb,  or  loss  of  power  to  use  it,  and 
m  crepitus  or  grating  sound  or  sensation  from  the  rubbing  of  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bone  together.  There  are  several  kinda  of.  fractures. 
They  are 

Hie  Transverse  Fractlii«y  whidi  is  difeotly  across  the  bone. 

The  OUlfoe  CraiBtvei  which  runs  from  side  to  side,  in  an  oblique 
direction. 

Hie  LoDi^ttiidiiial  Fractmre,  which  mns  lengthwise  of  the  bone. 

A  Sioqile  Fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  broken  simply,  with- 
out any  wound  of  the  flesh  with  it 

A  Compouid  Fracture  consists  of  a  simple  fracture,  and  of  an  ex- 
ternal, wound  in  addition,  caused  by  pushing  the  end  of  the  broken 
bone  through  the  flesh. 

A  ConpUeated  Fracture  is  one  in  which,  beside  the  breaking  of  the 
bone,  there  is  the  dislocation  of  a  joint,  the  wounding  of  an  artery, 
the  CTtenetve  tearing  of  the  soft  parts,  or  the  wounding  of  the  bowels 
or  some  other  internal  organ. 

A  Commiiiiited  Fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  broken  into 
several  pieces. 

TreaiaMBt  of  Fracturea. — When  a  bone  is  broken,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  get  the  injured  person  to  his  home,  or  to  the  nearest 
house.  To  do  this  in  a  rough  or  careless  way,  might  add  much  to 
bin  sufferings. 

If  it  be  an  arm  which  is  broken,  let  it  be  placed  in  a  broad  slitig, 
extending  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers.  In  this  condition  the  pa- 
tient, if  in  tolerable  health,  and  the  distance  is  not  great,  will  find  it 
easier  to  walk  home,  than  to  bear  the  jolting  of  a  carriage. 
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If  the  leg  or  the  thigh  be  broken,  then  a  bardie  of  seine  sort  (Fig. 
148),  must  be  obtained  aa  soon  as  possible,  and,  being  covered  with 
straw,  or  blankets,  or  gar- 
ments, the  patient  should 
be  gently  lifted  upon  it  by 
just  persons  enough  to  raise 
him  easily  from  the  ground. 
This  should  now  be  carried 


by  four  persons,  two  at  each  end,  moving  with  great  gentleness,  and 
keeping  exact  step  with  each  other.  If  these  persons  take  bold  of 
the  ends  of  two  poles,  laid  under  the  hurdle,  they  will  find  tliey  can 
carry  it  much  more  easily.  If  no  hurdle  be  at  hand,  let  four  poles,  two 
long  ones,  and  two  short  ones,  be  laid  across  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  fastened  together  with  nails  or  strings.  Then  lay  upon  these  an 
old  door,  or  some  loose  boards ;  and  the  injured  person  may  be  easily 
carried,  upon  this  temporary  structure.  A  blanket  fastened  upon  four 
poles,  in  the  manner  of  a  cot-bed,  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

Having  placed  the  patient  upon  the  hand  carriage,  bring  the  sound 
limb  and  the  broken  one  snug  together,  and  tie  them  to  each  other 
with  two  or  three  pocket  handkerchiefs ;  this  will  support  the  broken 
limb,  and  prevent  its  bein^  shaken  about  and  injured  by  motion.  In 
doing  this,  the  limb  should  be  laid  as  near  as  possible  in  the  natural 
position,  so  that  the  bones  may  not  get  out  of  place,  and  their  ends 
get  pushed  through  the  flesh. 

The  Rednction,  or  Setting  of  the  Fracture,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done.  By  this  is  meant  the  bringing  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
together,  aiid- adjusting  them  to  each  other  in  their  natural  position. 
This  is  done  by  what  surgeons  call  exlensioOj  counter-extension^  and 
coaptation. 

Extension  means  taking  hold  of  the  limb  below  the  fracture  and 
pulling  from  the  body. 

Counter-Extension  is  pulling  above  tbe  fracture  towards  the  body. 
These  opposite  puUings  are  done  at^the  same  time  to  overcome  the 
force  of  the  muscles,  which  contract, ''and  draw  the  ends  of  the  bone 
by  each  other  and  shorten  the  limb. 

Sometimes  no  extension  or  counter-extension  is  necessary,  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bone  not  being  pulled  out  of  their  place.  Wheu  the 
pulling  is  necessary,  it  should  be  gentle  and  steady. 

Coaptation  means  adjusting  the  ends  of  the  bone  to  each  other. 

The  next  thing  is  to  provide  for  keeping  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  steadily  in  contact,  so  that  nature  may  have  a  fair  chance  to 
unite  them. 

To  secure  this  object,  mechanical  contrivances  are  used,  which  are 
simple,  and  may  always  be  had  without  difficulty. 

They  consist  of  linen  bandages^  about  the  breadth  of  four  fingers, 
and  from  four  to  ten  yards  long ;  and  pads^  made  of  old  woollen  cloth 
or  blankets  lightly  quilted  together,  or  pillow-cases  filled  with  tow,  or 
chaflT,  or  cut  straw,  or  even  leaves ;  and  of  splints^  made  of  dapboanisi 
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or  thick  sbiogtes,  foar  iiugers  wide,  and  in  length  corresponding  -with 
that  of  the  broken  limb ;  or  wheat  straw  laid  eide  by  side,  and  quilted 
into  a  piece  of  cloth  to  prevent  thero  moving  about  A  very  useful 
splint  may  be  made  from  the  fretth  bark  of  trees. 

The  |)ads  are  to  be  placed  under  the  splints,  to  provent  injuries  to 
the  skin  ;  and  the  bandages  to  be  bound  over  the  wiiole. 

For  Bome  hours  after  a  limb  is  broken,  the  partji  continue  to  swell ; 
and  if  bound  np  immediately  with  the  pada,  splints,  etc,  much  uccd- 
lesa  pain  will  ha  occasioned.  It  ia  best,  therefore,  not  to  put  these  on 
under  two  or  three  days,  but  merely  to  lay  the  limb  in  a  natural 
position,  aud  perhaps  lightly  bind  one  splint  to  it.  Broken  ribs  and 
collar  bones  are  exceptions,  aud  should  bo  bound  up  immediately. 

A  broken  arm  lies  easiest  half  bent,  upon  a  pillow ;  the  thigh  or 
leg,  upon  the  outside,  with  the  kaee  bent. 

When  the  apparatus  is  once  adjusted,  the  lesa  it  is  meddled  with 
the  better. 

In  fractuies  of  the  shoulder  or  arm,  a  sling  is  a  contrivance  of  great 
importance.  This,  if  well  made  and  adjusted,  keeps  the  broken  bone 
in  ita  place,  aud  at  the  same  time,  aliuw^  the  patient  to  take  some 
exercise  by  walking  about 


Beside  ti»  above  conlnvaneeB,  there  is  the  double  incUiied  plain 
(Fig.  149}  for  giving  the  leg  the  advantage  of  a  bent  positioD.    There 


am  aiaofraeliire-boxet  (Fig.  ISO),  and  Jractiire-aradleK,  —  the  latter  to 
keep  the  bed>clothet  lifted  away  from  the  painfol  limhu    Fracture- 


beds  are  now  brongfat  to  great  perfection,  and  one  should,  if  possible, 
be  procitred  when  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  confined  a  long  time 
with  a  oomponnd  fracture.  The  firactnie-box,  represented  by  ¥lg. 
150,  may  be  made  from  thin  boards,  by  any  carpenter.  It  has  a 
hinge  at  the  knee  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  a  doobk- 
incllned  plane  and  a  iracture«box« 

The  Waj  in  which  Broken  Bones  Unite. 

Thb  union  of  broken  bones  is  much  slower  than  tiiat  of  severed 
flesh.  The  ends  of  the  bone  being  kept  steadily  together,  they  soon 
become  surrounded  by  a  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  which  change  to 
a  sort  of  osseous  substance,  making  a  kind  of  bony  hoop,  to  act  as  a 
splint  or  support, — nature  not  being  willing  to  trust  the  surgeon  to 
keep  the  fragments  axactly  in  their  place.  Thb  is  called  a  provis- 
ional callusj  because  it  only  has  a  temporary  use. 

This  First  Stage  lasts  about  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a 
spongy  substance  appears  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  This  sub- 
stance is  not  bone,  but  in  the  swelling  around  the  fracture  specks  of 
bone  begin  to  be  deposited;  the  fibrine  here  poured  out  becoming 
first  cartilage,  and  then  receiving  into  itself  phosphate  of  lime,  it  be- 
comes bone.  A  similar  work  is  going  on  within,  in  the  part  called 
the  medullary  membrane. 

This  Second  Stage  lasts  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day. 

Then  BqflM  tte  ThM  Stege^  which  goes  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
or  eighth  week.  During  this  period,  the  external  swelling,  and  the 
internal  meduUary  membrane,  become  completely  ossified  and  firm; 
though  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  n^  pel  gtown  together. 

The  Feordi  Stige  goes  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  month. 
Daring  this  time,  the  external  swellings  or  provisional  calhiSy  becomes 
covered  with  a  periosteum^  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  themselves  are 
fastened  together  by  a  bony  union. 

The  Fifth  Stage  extends  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
month.  During  this  time,  the  ends  of  the  bone  become  flprown  to- 
gether so  strongly  that  the  bony  ring,  or  provisional  cauus,  is  no 
longer  wanted,  and  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  disappears,*- in  other 
wordsy  having  no  further  use  for  it,  nature  takes  oflf  her  splint.  The 
place  where  the  fraeture  was,  is  now  as  strong  as  any  other  part 

Union  in  Oomponnd  FractnreB. 

The  union  of  compound  fractures  takes  place  in  a  diflferent  way 
from  that  of  the  simple  fracture,  just  described.  In  this  ca^e  there  is 
suppuration,  and  the  bones  remain  disunited  several  weekn,  and  there 
is  no  provisional  callus  formed.  But  after  some  weeks,  the  ends  of 
the  bone  soften  and  gramUaie  ;  and  when  the  production  of  pud  de* 
dines,  these  granulations  are  gradually  changed  into  bone 
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Time  Beqnired  for  Uniting  Different  Bones. 

FfucTURBs  of  the  amis  tmite  sooner  than  tboae  of  the  legs. 

The  ribs  and  collar  bone  unite  with  toleiable  firmness  in  about  a 
month ;  those  of  the  arm  in  six  weeks ;  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  eight 
weeks.     I  only  mean  the  firmness  derived  from  the  provisional  callus. 

A  broken  bone  will  unite  much  sooner  in  a  healthy  person  than  in 
an  unhealthy  one ;  much  sooner  in  a  young  than  in  an  old  person. 

As  a  general  role,  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  on  thirty  days  in 
the  case  of  children ;  forty  days  in  that  of  adults ;  and  much  longer 
in  that  of  aged  persons. 

False  Joint. 

The  union  of  a  broken  bone  is  sometimes  prevented  by  a  firequent 
moving  of  the  limb.  The  ends  of  the  bone  having  failed  to  ^ow  to- 
gether, will  sometimes  become  rounded  and  smoothed,  uniting  onlv 
by  a  kind  of  ligament,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  sliding  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  form  what  is  called  ^  false  or  artificial  joints — the 
limb  being  permanently  capable  of  bending,  to  some  extent,  at  the 
place  of  the  fiacture. 

Fractures  of  the  Skull. 

These  are  always  dangerous  in  their  nature,  and  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  surgery  much  less  than  in  other  fractures.  If  a  fracture 
of  the  skull  produce  deep  sleep,  and  snoring,  and  the  patient  does 
not  show  any  symptoms  of  pain  when  pinched,  etc.,  we  are  to  infer 
that  a  piece  of  bone  is  pressed  down  upon  or  into  the  brain. 

In  this  case,  if  the  position  of  the  blow  be  known,  a  cut  is  to  be 
made  through  the  skin,  two  or  three  inches  long,  down  to  the  bone. 
If  arteries  bleed,  they  must  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  tied  with  a  silk  thread,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  cut  off.  The 
bone  being  well  exposed  by  one  or  two  incisions,  the  piece  which  id 
pressed  down  upon  the  brain  is  to  be  raised  with  a  chisel,  or  some 
similar  instrument,  to  a  level  with  the  other  bones.  The  surface 
must  then  be  cleaned  with  a  sponge,  the  hair  around  shaved  off,  the 
skin  brought  together,  and  the  cut  edges  reunited  by  sticking  plaster. 

When  the  inflammation  appears,  twenty-fo^  hours  after,  it  is  to  be 
kept  down  by  doses  of  from  nve  to  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride,  given  every  one  or  two  hours. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Nose. 

Injuries  of  this  kind  may  generally  be  rectified  by  passing  a  strong 

probe  up  the  nostril,  and  pressing  out  the  bones  to  their  natural  place, 

at  the  same  time  using  the  fingers  on  the  outside  to  prevent  their 

«being  pressed  out  too  far.     Inflammation  must  be  kept  down  by 

cloths  wet  in  gold  water  and  laid  on,  and  by  light,  diet  . 
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Frftctaza  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

This  nsoally  takes  place  near  tbe  chin.  It  may  occar  atdo  near  the 
angles  of  the  jaw.  It  may  be  simple  or  corapoaod,  and  is  kaown  by 
the  pain,  the  swelling,  the  inability  to  move  the  jaw,  the  indentatiou 
felt  by  the  finger,  the  irregolarity  of  the  teeth,  and  tbe  grating  seusa- 
tion  telt  while  moving  the  jaw  with  the  band  placed  on  the  back 
fragment 

IVeatMcat —  Let  one  or  both  thambs  be  introdoced  into  tbe  month. 
With  these,  keep  the  back  part  of  the  jaw  stationary,  and  pull  for- 
ward the  fore  part  with  the  fingers  on  the  1-ra.ia. 
ontaide.     In  tnis  way  tbe  firacttire  can 
soon  be  pnt  right     This  done,  shot  the  \ 
month  firmly,  and  place  a  thick  compress  < 
of  lint  over  the  broken  part ;  over  this  pnt 
a  piece  of  pasteboard,  wetted   so   as  to 
bend  easily  to  tbe  parts,  and  over  this  a 
stiong  bandage  of  mnslin,  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  with  a  small  bag  to  fit  and 
hold  the  chin ;  all  which  is  represented  in 


Fi»l 
For 


For  a  fortnight  the  patient  mast  feed  on  gmel,  broth,  arrow-root^ 
and  milk,  that  the  jaw  may  not  be  displaced  by  chewing. 


Fraetnre  of  the  Oollar  Bone,  or  Claviole. 

This  accident  generaUy  occars  aboat  the  middle  of  the  bom 
B  generally  caosea  by  falls  on  tbe  arm  and  shonlder. 


Synptoms.  —  Pain  and  tenderness  at  the  place  of  the  injury,  and 
inability  to  lift  the  arm ;  a  smalt  bunch  or  prominence  at  the  point  of 


the  fracture ;  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  breast* 
bone  shorter  than  on  the  other  side ;  and  tbe  dropping  downwards, 
forwasflsy  and  inwards  of  the  shoulder.  To  make  the  case  sure,  com* 
pare  the  two  bones,  and  see  whether  they  agree. 

Treatment.  —  Place  the  knee  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
grasping  the  round  ends  of  the  shoulders  with  the  two  hands,  draw 
them  gently  back  till  the  ends  of  the  bone  come  to  their  proper  place ; 
or,  place  the  elbow  o(  the  patient  close  to  the  body,  and  a  little  for- 
ward, and  then  push  it  upward. 

To  retain  the  shoulders  in  this  upward  and  backward  position  for 
some  weeks,  pass  a  flannel  bandage,  four  inches  wide,  around  the 
front  of  one  shoulder,  under  tbe  arm-pit,  across  the  back,  over  tbe 
opposite  shoulder,  under  the  other  arm-pit,  and  again  across  the  back, 
in  the  form  of  the  figure  qu  To  prevent  the  bandage  from  cutting 
the  skin,  put  pads  under  the  arms.    ( Pigs.  152  and  1^) 

Fracture  of  the  Shoulder-Blade. 

When  this  accident  happens,  the  body  of  the  bone  is  generally 
broken  across  by  some  great  direct  violence.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
end  next  to  the  collar-bone  is  broken. 

IS^jmiptoiiis.  —  Great  pain  in  moving  the  shoulder,  and  the  grating 
sensation  which  may  be  felt  by  placing  one  hand  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone,  and  moving  the  lower  portion  with  the  other. 

Treatment  —  A  bandage  must  be  passed  round  the  diest,  and  a 
few  turns  be  made  around  the  upper  arm,  so  as  to  fasten  it  to  the 
side,  and  prevent  all  motion.  Purging,  low  diet,  and  the  tincture  of 
veratrum  viride  will  be  required  to  keep  down  inflammation. 

Fracture  of  the  Aeromioii,  or  the  end  of  the  scapula  which  unites 
with  the  coUeur-bone,  may  be  known  by  the  flattening  of  the  shoulder, 
—  the  broken  part  being  drawn  down  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid 

muscle. 

• 

Treatmenti — It  must  be  supported  by  the  same  bandages  as  are 
used  for  a  fmcture  of  the  collar-bone ;  and  the  elbow  must  be  well 
raised,  so  that  tbe  head  of  the  upper-arm  bone  may  be  lifted  against 
the  upper  portion  of  the  scapula,  and  act  as  a  prop  to  keep  it  in  place. 
No  pad  should  be  put  in  the  arm-pit,  for  this  .would  push  the  broken 
part  too  much  outward. 

Fraoture  of  the  Upper-Arm  Bone. 

The  bone  of  the  upper-arm  is  most  frequently  broken  near  the 
centre,  though  it  may  be  fractured  near  the  ends.  It  may  be  known 
by  taking  hold  of  the  arm  above  and  below  the  suspected  fracture, 
and  attempting  to  move  the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  fragments 
upon  each  other.  If  there  be  a  fracture,  the  grating  of  the  broken 
ends  against  each  other  will  either  be  heard  or  felt    The  arm  will 
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also  be  bent  and  helpless :  and  if  the  ends  of  the  bone  be  slipped  by 
each  other,  it  will  be  shortened. 

TlreatneBt  —  Let  a  powerful  man  take  hold  of  the  arm  and  pdl 
gently  and  gradually,  but  with  considerable  force,  till  the  arm  is 
bfonght  to  its  natural  length,  -^  another  man  taking  hold  of  the  body 
of  the  patient,  and  pulling  in  an  opposite  direction^  In  the  mean 
time,  the  surgeon  is  to  acyust  the  ends  of  the  bone  to  each  other, 
and  apply  a  bandage,  but  not  very  tightly,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder,  and  over  this,  four  splints,  with  pads  under  them ;  one  in 
front,  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  b^nd  of 
the  elbow,  with  a  few  turns  of  the  bandage  over 
it;  another  behind,  reaching  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  point  of  the  elbow,  with  a  few  turns  of  the 
bandage  around  it,  also;  another  on  the  inside, 
extenoing  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  inner  projection 
of  the  bone  at  the  elbow,  also  secured  by  a  few 
turns  of  the  bandage ;  and  the  fourth  one  on  the 
outside,  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  outside 
knob  at  the  elbow.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  se* 
cured  either  by  a  bandage  or  tape.  (Fig.  154.) 
The  arm  is  to  be  confined  to  the  side,  and  the  hand  and  fore-arm 
placed  in  a  sling.  In  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  dressing  should  be 
taken  off  to  see  if  all  is  right 

Fracture  of  the  Elbow. 

This  may  be  known  by  the  patient  being  able  to  bend  the  arm,  but 
not  straighten  it,  and  by  the  grating  which  may  be  hea,rd  or  felt  when 
the  arm  is  moved  back  and  forth  by  the  operator,  and  also  by  the 
severe  pain  felt  in  the  fractured  part 

Treatment  —  First  apply  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  to  reduce 
the  inflammation.  When  this  is  effected,  straighten  the  limb,  and  ap- 
ply a  bandage  snugly  from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow.  The  broken 
end  of  the  bone  must  now  be  brought  to  its  place,  and  the  bandage 
continued  over  it,  and  for  a  few  inches  above  it  Secure  it  here,  and 
bring  it  back, — carrying  it  above  and  below  the  elbow  for  several 
times ;  and  then  extend  it  up  to  the  shoulder.  A  splint  must  now  be 
applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  to  prevent  its  being  bent, — ex- 
tending from  the  hand  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  and  another,  of  similar 
shape,  to  the  outside.  The  joint  should  be  kept  quiet  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  —  during  which  time,  the  splints  may  be  taken  off  three  <^ 
four  times,  to  see  if  there  is  any  chafing  of  the  skin,,  or  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  bones. 

Fractures  Between  the  Elbow  and  Wrist. 

The  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  wrist,  called  the  fore- 
anUj  has  two  bones,  —  one  extending  from  the  elbow  on  the  inside  to 
the  wrist  at  the  root  of  the  little  finger,  called  the  tUHO^  and  the  other, 
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on  the  side  next  the  thtunb,  a  shorter  and  a  smaller  bone,  and  called 
the  radius. 

When  both  these  bones  are  broken  at  the  same  time,  the  fracture 
may  be  easily  discovered ;  when  only  one,  the  sound  bone  keeps  the 
other  in  place,  and  the  iqury  is  not  so  easily  made  out 

Treatment  —  Relax  the  muscles  by  bending  the  elbow,  and  then, 
by  extension  and  counter-extension,  put  the  ends  of  the  bones  in 
proper  place,  and  then  place  two  splints  thickly  padded  in  the  centre, 
one  upon  the  front  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  and  the  other  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  —  the  palm  of  the  hand  being  turned, 
not  towards  the  chest,  but  downwards.  They  are  to  be  covered  with 
a  bandage  from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow.  The  whole  arm  and  hand 
should  be  placed  in  a  sling,  and  remain  in  this  *  position  four  or  five 
weeks. 

Fracturea  of  the  Wriat,  Hands,  and  Fingers. 

Thb  setting  of  fractured  bones  in  these  parts  is  to  be  done  by  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension,  as  in  the  case  of  other  bones. 

If  the  wrist  be  broken,  a  splint  should  be  applied  in  front  and  one 
behind,  and  a  bandage  bound  tightly  firom  the  hand  half  way  to  the 
elbow. 

In  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  a  pad  or  compress  roust  be 
put  upon  the  palm  of  the  han<f,  and  a  splint  placed  over  this,  with 
a  bandage  extending  from  the  wrist  to  near  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers. 

If  one  finger  only  be  broken,  apply  narrow  paste-board  splints  on 
four  aides,  and  cover  them  with  a  narrow  bandage ;  and  then  bandage 
the  whole  hand. 

In  all  these  fractures,  place  the  hand  in  a  sling.  About  three  weeks 
will  be  required  for  the  bones  to  unite  properly,  and  several  weeks  for 
the  parts  to  acquire  their  natural  usefulness. 

Fracture  of  the  Ribs. 

This  accident  occurs  either  by  blows,  or  by  being  crushed  between 
two  opposing  forces.  One,  two,  or  more  nbs  may  be  broken  at  a 
time,  according  to  circumstances. 

(^ymptmns.  —  A  fixed,  piercing  pain,  made  worse  by  breathing, 
coughing,  or  any  other  motion,  and  also  a  grating  sensation  during 
the  taking  of  a  long  breath,  the  hand  being  laid  upon  the  injured  part 
at  the  time. 

Treatment. —  The  ribs  are  to  be  held  steadily  in  their  place  by  pres- 
sure. To  effect  this,  request  the  patient  to  draw  in  a  long  breath, 
and  hold  it  While  the  ribs  are  swelled  out  in  this  way,  and  the 
brokep  ends  are  thus  brought  to  their  proper  place,  pass  a  woollen 
bandage,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  several  times  tightly  around  the 
chest,  from  the  arm-pits  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.     This  will  confine 
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the  iQiudes  c£  ihe  chert,  and  the  bivalhiiig^  will  have  to  be  done  vnOk 
the  moflcles  of  the  belly,  and  the  libe  will  thus  be  he^  wtiSL^  and 
have  a  chance  to  grow  toigether. 

If  the  pleura  be  woooded,  and  influnroatioQ  feDow  fiom  this  or 
other  canve,  the  paiient  mnat  be  cmifined  in  bed,  loept  on  a  low  diet, 
and  hiB  pobe  be  kept  down  by  tincture  of  Teratram  viride.  He 
bowels  sbonld  be  emptied  by  recipes  18,  or  20,  or  27,  or  41,  hotk  to 
snbdoe  inflammation,  and  to  give  the  diaphragm  a  dianee  to  drop 
down  freely* 

Fraeture  of  the  Breast-Bone. 

8yp<Mi.  —  The  injured  part  Is  frequently  either  sunk  down  or 
raised  up ;  there  is  difficult  breathing,  oongb,  spitting  of  blood,  pain, 
inability  to  lie  on  the  bac^  and  a  grating  noise  caused  by  breaUiing. 

TreatMCat — The  same  as  tiiat  for  broken  ribs. .  Should  the  broken 
part  be  pressed  down  upon  the  lung,  so  a&  to  cause  serious  difficulty 
of  breathing,  an  incision  may  be  made,  and  the  broken  piece  raised 
up  with  a  dbjsel,  or  stiff  case  knife,  or  some  similar  instrument 

9 

Fraeture  of  tlie  HAuneh  Bones,  or  Pelris. 

Thesb  fractures  are*d%ngeious, — being  often  conneetod  with  some 
other  injnryi  as  tearing  at  the  bladder,  lower  bowel,  or  great  veins  or 
arteries.  Fortunately,  however,  they  are  only  caused  by  sqme  great 
violence,  and  do  not  often  occur. 

TreatamL —  Place  the  patient  in  the  easiest  possible  position,  and 
keep  him  entirely  at  rest  Gienerally  a  catheter  should  fa^  kept  in  the 
bladder,  that  the  water  may  pass  off  easily;  and  the  whole  hips 
should  be  bound  round  tightly  with  a  flannel  or  calico  bandage,  and 
made  as  firm  and  fixed  as  possible,  to  keep  the  broken  bones  together. 
The  most  perfect  rest  must  be  ordered  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

If  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  sacrum,  the  os  coccygis  (Fi^  8 — 3) 
be  broken,  the  separated  portion  must  be  put  in  its  place  by  introduc- 
ing the  finger  into  the  rectum ;  and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  loose  by 
gentle  physic,  that  the  broken  bone  may  not  be  pushed  from  its  place 
by  the  pressure  against  it  of  hard  stools. 

Fracture  of  the  Thigh-Bone. 

The  points  where  this  bone  are  broken  are  at  its  upper  portion  or 
neck,  and  near  its  middle.  The  break  at  this  latter  place  may  be 
straight  across,  or  oblique,  —  partially  lengthwise*  When  oblique,  the 
point  of  the  bone  may  stick  into  one  of  the  large  muscles,  and  be 
made  fast  by  it 

Symptoms.  —  The  fmcture  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  if  it  be  trans- 
verse, may  be  known  by  some  swelling  or  irregularity  discovered  by 
running  tiie  hand  along  the  thigh,  and  gmsping  it  here  and  there ; 
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and  if  it^  obliqtie,  the  ends  of  the  boae  will  be  drawn  by  each 
other,  and  the  limb  will  be  shortened, 

Tnateeat,  —  Phce  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  let  two  itrong  men 
use  extaasion,  — one  taking  bold  near  the  hip,  and  the  other  grafting 
the  limb  at  the  knee  and  pulling  steadily  and  strongly  till  the  limb  is 
of  the  proper  length,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  in  their  placa  The 
man  who  takes  hold  of  the  npper  end  of  the  limb  may  hold  it  more 
firmiy  and  with  less  fotigne  by  passing  a  folded  sheet  aroand  the  groin. 

The  extending  force  being  still  continned,  the  operator  is  now  to 
apply  the  splints,  whiob  are  to  be  foor  in  number,  —  one  in  front, 
reaching  from  the  knee-pan  to  the  groin ;  one  b^ind ;  one  on  the 
inside,  from  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  inside  of  the  knee ; 
and  a  fourth  one,  about  fonr  inches  wide,  reaching  bom  the  arm-pit 
to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  beytrnd  the  sole  of  the  foot 
Cotton  must  be  placed  nnder  these  splints  to  prevent  their  injuring 
the  skin,  and  they  must  be  of  a  width  to  nearly,  but  not  quite,  tonch 
each  other.  These  being  properly  adjiisted,  and  ike  extension  still 
continued  if  the  frtu^ore  is  obhque,  the  bandage  is  now  to  be  firmly 
applied  from  the  foot  to  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  then  passed 
a  few  times  around  the  body.  This  fmcture  is  sometimes  treated 
without  eplints,  as  represented  in  Fig.  156. 


Six  or  seven  weeks  will  be  required  for  the  bones  to  grow  together, 
during  which  time  the  patient  will  need  to  lie  upon  his  back.  But 
the  dressing  may  now  and  then  be  taken  otF  and  put  on  again. 
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Sometimes  only  a  single  long  splint  is  ased ;  sometimes  no  splint; 
in  still  other  cases,  four  splints, -r- the  outside  one  being  short,  and  the 
limb  resting  on  a  double  inclined  plain* 

Fractve  at  the  Ntek  af  the  Boie.—  When  the  bone  is  broken  st 
the  neck,  cloee  to  the  hip  joint,  the  injury  is  known  by  tiie  knee  and 
foot  turning  atUwatrd^  and  by  the  limb  beinff  an  inch  or  two  shorter 
than  the  other  (Fig.  156).  This  is  an  accident  to  which  okl  persons 
are  particularly  liable.  When  the  bone  is  bmken  here,  it  seklom 
grows  together  again.  The  union  which  is  formed  is  geneialij  by  a 
ligament. 

Treatment— ''This  requires  a  very  lon^  splint,  reaching  from  the 
armpit  to  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  bound  firmly  with  a  band- 
age^ as  in  fracture  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  Umb  should  be 
kept  extended,  and  the  injured  one  must  be  bound  to  the  other  by  a 
bandage,  keeping  both  less  straight  and  immovable.  A  broad  leather 
strap,  bound  firmly  round  the  hips  and  thighs,  wiU.be  serviceable. 

Two  or  three  months  will  be  required  for  the  injury  to  become 
repaired,  so  that  the  limb  may  be  used.  The  patient  ratist  get  up 
cautiously,  and  be  careful  not  to  use  the  limb  much  so  long  as  paiu 
is  produced. 

Fracture  of  the  Knee-Pan. 

The  knee-pan  (patella)  may  be  broken  up  and  down,  or  across;— 
the  latter  fracture  is  the  more  common.  It  is  a  troublesome  fracture, 
and  is  very  apt  to  leave  a  stiff  knee. 

Symptoms* — When*  the  bone  is  broken  across,  the  patient  cannot 
stand  upon  the  limb ;  the  leg  may  be  flexed  or  crooked,  but  cannot 
be  straightened ;  the  upper  part  of  the  knee^n  is  drawn  up  away 
from  the  lower  portion,  leaving  a  wide  gap,  into  which  the  fingers 
may  be  laid)  —  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  the  rough  edges  of 
the  movable  bones  may  be  felt 

Treatment  —  First,  reduce  the  inflammation  by  tincture  of  arnica, 
leeches,  etc  Then  straighten  the  limb,  and  put  a  well-padded  splint 
behind,  to  keep  the  knee  motionless ;  place  the  patient's  body  in  a 
half-sitting  posture,  and  raise  the  foot  considerably  above  a  level 
Put  a  bandage  over  the  splint,  beginning  half  way  up  the  thigh,  and 
extending  down  to  the  knee-pan,  and  being  made  very  tight  just 
above  the  broken  bone,  so  that  it  cannot  easily  slip  under  it  The 
broken  bones  must  now  be  brought  together,  and  the  bandage  be 
passed  below  and  again  above  the  knee  several  times  in  the  form  of 
a  figtii^  8,  to  keep  the  bones  from  parting. 

The  bandage,  generally,  may  not  be  removed  for  a  fortnight  After 
this  period,  if  everything  has  gone  on  well,  the  limb  may  be  carefully 
bent  a  Utile  every  day,  to  a>#id  a  stifl*  knee. 
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Fiaotnre  of  the  Leg;. 

Tub  l£g  is  that  part  of  the  limb  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  It 
has  two  bones ;  the  smaller  on  tlie  ootEiide,  called  the  Jilmla ;  the 
laiver  oa  the  inner  and  firoDt^ide,  called  the  tibia,  or  shin  boar. 

One  or  both  of  these  may  be  broken  at  the  same  time.  If  both 
aK  broken,  it  is  impossible  to  walk  upon  the  limb ;  there  ia  a  change 
in  its  ^ape ;  it  may  be  bent ;  and  the  grating  of  the  broken  ends  of 
bone  may  be  felt  or  heard. 

TreataieHt  —  First,  adjost  the  bones  by  means  of  extension  and 

oonnter-extension,  aa  in  other  fractures.     Then  apply  two  splints,  one 

f^jg,  on  the  outride  from  the  knee  to  the  sole 

of  the  foot;   the  other  upon  the  inside. 

Over  these  a  bandage  is  to  be  firmly  ap- 

^ied,  reaching  from  the  toes  to  the  knee. 

The  leg  may  rest  upon  the  side  or  the 

back,  as  the  comfort  of  the  patient  may 

require.     Upon  the  side  is  generally  the 

,  easiest   position,  with   the   knee   a  little 

bent  (Rg.  157). 

The  dressing  may  be  removed  in  six  or 
seven  days,  to  see  that  the  bones  are  in  their  proper  place.  Five  or 
six  weeks  will  be  required  for  recovery ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  dressing  may  be  laid  aside.  But  the  patient  must  use  his  leg 
very  gradually. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  treating  a  fractured  leg  is  to  place 
it  in  a.  fraotiu«-box.  A.  pilh>w  is  to  be  placed  in  this,  and  the  leg,  the 
bones  being  put  in  place,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  box,  and  the  foot  to 
be  secured  to  the  foot-board  by  a  bandage,  and  the  sides  of  the  box, 
movable  upon  hinges,  are  to  be  txvught  close  enough  to  the  limb  to 
keep  the  bones  in  place, — compresses,  etc,  being  placed  around  the 
limb  as  required.  Bran  may  be  placed  in  the  box  in  place  of  a 
pillow. 

Fr&otmes  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot. 

These  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  fractures  of  tbe 
hand.  They  are  often  attended  with  much  other  mischief,  as  lacera- 
tion  of  the  flesh,  ligaments,  etc  Hence,  cutting  off  the  foot,  or  a 
part  of  it,  is  often  necessary.  Paste-board  splints  are  frequently  used 
in  these  fractures.  If  matter  forms,  it  must  be  let  out  by  opening  the 
parts. 

Compomid  Fraetnrei. 

"Whbn,  in  connection  with  a  broken  bone,  there  is  a  wound  of  the 
flesh,  which  leads  to,  and  communicates  with  the  space  between  tbe 
broken  endit  of  tbe  bone,  the  whole  injury  is  called  a  compound  Jrac- 


ifire.  The  ivDond  in  the  fleeh  may  be  caused  by  the  aame  foioe 
which  breaks  the  bone,  as  a  boUet  from  a  gon,  or  a  cait-wfaed,  or 
Fome  madiinery  in  which  the  limb  is  entan^ed.  Quite  often  the 
fle»h  wound  is  caused  by  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  being  forced 
through  the  flesh  and  skin. 

Bnt,  however  caosed,  a  compoond  fractoie  is  of  a  much  more 
serioos  natore  than  a  simple  one;  and  it  is  particalarly  dangeroos 
when  a  joint  is  involved.  It  is  more  serioos  above  the  knee  and 
elbow  than  below,  and  more  io  be  dreaded  in  the  lower  limbs  than 
in  the  upper. 

Tkreateeat  —  An  attempt  shoold  generally  be  made  to  preserve 
the  limb ;  it  should  not  be  cut  ofi^  unless  the  compoond  fracture  is  of 
the  worst  kind.  Bat  if  there  be  no  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  the 
amputation  should  be  perfcmned  at  once,  while  the  constitution  is 
tranquil,  and  before  it  has  been  shocked  and  injured  by  the  sympa- 
thetic  fever,  suppuration,  abscesses,  and  hectic,  which  are  almost  son 
to  follow  such  grave  injuries. 

Bat,  suppose  it  be  determined  not  to  cut  the  limb  ofi^  -r-  as  it  gen- 
erally should  be, — the  first  thing  is,  after  the  bone  is  set,  to  close  the 
wound  against  all  entrance  of  air,  and  to  cause  it  to  heal  by  the  first 
intention,  that  is,  without  suppuration.  To  do  this,  one  method  is  to 
cover  the  wound  with  lint  dipped  in  blood ;  but  the  more  usual  mode 
IB,  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  wound  together,  and  secure  them  very 
carefiiUy  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  the  same  way  as  in  commoa 
cots.  The  bandage  should  be  kept  wet  with  cold  water,  by  squeez- 
ing a  sponge  over  it,  or  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon  it  as  fast  as  it 
becomes  dry. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  keep  the  bed-clothes  away  from 
the  limb  while  it  is  thus  wet,  which  may  be  done  by  catting  a  barrel 
hoop  in  two,  and  nailing  it  to  two  pieces  of  lath.  There  should  be 
air  circulating  under  the  sheet,  that  the  heat  of  the  inflammation  may 
not  keep  the  limb  in  a  steam-bath. 

Should  the  wound  heal  by  the  first  intention,  the  danger  will  soon 
be  over,  and  the  treatment  may  be  the  same  as  for  simple  fracture. 
But  thb,  unfortunately,  does  not  often  occur. 

It  more. often  happens,  that  .after  three  or  four  days,  the  patient 
grows  restiess,  has  very  short  and  disturbed  sleep,  is  hot  and  thirsty, 
has  headache  and  shivering  fits,  is  more  ill  towards  evening,  wanders 
in  his  mind,  or  becomes  delirious,  and  perhaps  dies  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  from  these  constitutional  distarbances.  If  the  symptoms 
are  a  Uttie  less  severe,  the  wound  will  at  first  discharge  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dirty,  bloody  matter,  which,  if  everything  goes  well,  will,  by 
degrees,  change  to  healthy  matter,  without  smdl,  of  a  straw  color, 
and  about  as  thick  as  cream. 

The  fever,  and  other  bad  symptoms,  will  now  subside ;  the  sleep 
and  appetite  come  back,  and  a  new  process  begins,  that  of  heaUng  by 
granulation^  or  the  formation  of  new  flesh  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  by 
the  wound. 

For  old  persons,  or  those  whose  health  has  been  broken,  this  stage 
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18  fall  of  danger,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  death,  if  the  lower  limb  be 
the  injured  part 

If  the  constitation  proves  nnable  to  bear  up  against  this  stage  of 
the  injury,  alternate  heat  and  sweating  set  in,  the  face  is  flushed  with 
a  pink  color,  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  quick,  the  body  wastes,  the 
appetite  disappears,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  restlessness, 
wandering,  and  delirium,  foUow  in  quick  succession,  and  ail  are 
speedily  terminated  by  death.  With  the  setting  in  of  these  symp- 
toms, the  wound  stops  discharging,  or  throws  out  only  a  thin,  watery 
and  stinking  matter.  Quite  often  the  skin  and  other  parts  mortify, 
and  if  there  be  strength  enough  to  throw  off  the  dead  parts,  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  stick  out,  looking  dead  and  white.  ^ 

When  the  constitutional  symptoms  begin,  apply  poultices,  to  set 
up,  if  possiUe,  the  formation  of  good  matter;  for  if  this  can  be 
brouj^t  about,  the  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  favorable.  The 
ponRioe  must  be  ooutinued  till  the  wound  is  filled  with  new  flesh 
nearly  to  the  sarfhce. 

In  the  First  fttagei  the  medical  treatment  must  have  reference  to 
checking  the  inflammatory  condition.  This  may  be  done  by  full 
doses  of  tincture  of  veratnftn  viride.  Should  the  symptoms  take  a 
typhoid  type,  and  the  powers  of  life  seem  to  sink,  then  quinine,  and 
iron,  and  bitters  will  be  needed. 

Ill  the  Seeoftd  fittag^,  whatever  inflammation  there  is  depends  on 
exhaustion,  and  everything  fitted  to  prop  and  fortify  the  constitution, 
as  brandy,  wine,  broth,  and  easily  digested,  nourishing  food,  must  be 
freely  given. 

Disloeations.— Luzations. 

The  surfaces  where  two  bones  meet  and  glide  upon  each  other  for 
the  purposes  of  a  joint,  are  called  articular  surfaces^  and  the  union  is 
said  to  be  an  articulation.  These  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  smooth 
cartilage,  to  render  their  play  upon  each  other  easy. 

The  joints  are  held  together  by  cartilaginous  straps  and  ligaments, 
which  serve  as  pullies ;  by  the  aid  of  these,  the  joints  turn  back  and 
forth,  as  a  door  opens  and  shuts  upon  its  hinges. 

When  by  some  external  violence,  or  the  weakening  of  these  liga- 
ments, these  surfaces  are  suddenly  separated,  or  forced  apart,  there  is 
said  to  be  dislocation  or  htxation. 

Joints  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  ball  and  socket  (orbicular) 
which  has  a  rotatory  motion,  as  the  shoulder,  hip,  thumb,  —  and  the 
angular,  or  pump*handle  (ginglymoid),  as  the  elbow  and  knee. 

The  ball  and  socket  joints  have  a  greater  diversity  of  motion,  and 
are  more  exposed  to  dislocation.  They  are  likewise  more  easily  put 
in  their  place. 

In  a  Primary  Dislocation,  the  bone  is  thrown  at  once  into  the  place 
where  the  surgeon  finds  it. 

The  Seeonbiy  Mdocatimi  is  one  in  which  the  muscles,  pull  the 
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head  of  the  bone  vtill  further  from  its  natural  place  than  it  was 
thrown  by  the  first  shock  of  violeace. 

A  Mskwatioii  is  SiBipk  when  there  is  no  wound  penetrating  the 
synovial  membrane. 

It  is  CMDpooDiI  when  attended  by  such  a  wound. 

A  BisiocatiOB  is  Conplfte  when  the  articular  snr&ces  are  entirely 
separated. 

It  is  bcMnplete  when  the  separation  is  only  partial 

Wtomt  MsloeatiMS  are  rectified  with  comparative  ease. 

^  Md  MslocatiOBS  are  hard  to  be  repaired,  and  sometimes  cannot  be 
reduced  at  all. 

The  Symptoms  of  Dislocatioii  are,  inabilitv  to  use  the  joint;  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  felt  in  an  unnatural  place;  the  limb  shortened, 
lengthened^  or  distorted ;  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  joint,  etc. 

Simfde  dislocations  are  generally  trivial  Compound  dislocations 
often  render  amputation  necessary,  and  are  always  perilous. 

Aced  persons  are  less  liable  to  dislocations  than  the  young. 

When  a  dislocation  and  a  fracture  occur  at  the  same  time,  the  dis* 
location  is  to  receive  attention  first 

A  dislocation  is  to  be  reduced  by  a  gradual  and  conHmiaus  extend- 
ing force.  The  reduction  is  known  by  the  limb  recovering  its  natural 
length,  shape  and  direction,  and  by  its  being  able  to  perform  certain 
motions  which  are  not  possible  while  in  a  dislocated  state.  The  pain 
is  immediately  reduced  upon  reduction  taking  place.  In  shouMer 
and  hip  dislocations,  the  head  of  the  bone  mues  a  loud  noise  when 
it  slips  into  its  place. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Gaping  very  wide  is  the  usual  cause  of  this.  It  has  been  known 
to  result  from  a  mere  yawn.     One  or  both  sides  may  be  disjointed. 

S|ymptQpns« — If  but  one  side  is  dislocated,  the  chin  is  twisted  to  one 
side,  and  immovable,  and  the  jaws  are  partially  open ;  if  both  sides, 
the  mouth  is  wide  open,  the  chin  projects,  there  is  a  hollow  in  front 
of  each  ear,  great  pain,  inability  to  speak,  and  dribbling  of  spittle 
from  the  mouth. 

Treatment  —  To  effect  a  reduction,  cover  the  thumbs  with  a  towel 
or  a  piece  of  wash-leather  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  a  sudden 
snapping  together  of  the  jaws,  and  then,  standing  in  front  of  the 
patient,  introduce  them  into  the  mouthy  press  them  upon  the  crown 
of  the  back  lower  teeth,  at  the  same  time .  lifting  the  chin  with  the 
fingers. 

After  the  jaw  is  set,  it  should  be  kept  bandaged  for  a  few  days, — 
the  bandage  being  merely  passed  once  or  twice  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  under  the  chin*.  No  solid  food  requiring  chewing  should 
be  taken  for  a  short  tinae. 
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Disloeation  of  the  Oollar-Bona. 

This  may  take  place  by  the  end  attached  to  the  breast-bone  slip- 
ping  over  or  latder  that  boae,  or  by  the  otAer  end  slipping  above  or 
behw  the  boDe  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  the  first  named  end 
of  the  bone  slips  over  the  biettat-bone,  it  ia  said  to  be  &/oncard  dis- 
location ;  when  it  slips  touier  the  breast-bone,  it  is  backward.  In  this 
latter  form  of  dislocation,  the  end  of  the  collar-bone  sometimes  presses 
apou  the  gullet,  and  prevents  swallowing. 

EljMpttnu. —  In  die  forward  dislocation  of  the  inner  end  of  the 
bone,  a  Inmch  may  be  felt  by  the  band  at  the  top  of  the  breast-bone ; 
in  the  backward  dislocalum,  a  deprestion  or  hollow.  The  upward  dio' 
location  of  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone,  may  be  known  by  the 
flattened  and  sunken  condition  of  the  shoulder. 

Tteataieiit —  To  put  the  bone  in  Its  place  in  the  first  of  these  ac* 
cideats,  draw  the  sbouldeia  back,  by  which  means  the  collar-bone 
(clavicle)  is  drawn  away  from  the  breast  bone  (sternum),  and  easily 
slips  into  its  place.  To  reduce  the  dislocation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bone,  place  the  knee  between  the  patient's  shoulder-blades  (scapulEe), 
and  draw  his  shoulders  backwards  and  upwards.  After  the  reduction, 
sapport  the  arm  in  a  sling. 

BiBlooation  of  the  Shonlder-Joint. 

Tbb  head  of  the  long  bone  of  the  arm  (humerua)  may  be  displaced 
ID  three  different  directions,  —  downward,  into  the  arm-pit  (axilla); 
forward,  under  the  muscles  of  the  breast;  and  backward,  upon  the 
back  of  the  shoulder-blade. 


It  is  recognized  by  the  shoulder  losing  its  roundness,  and  becoming 
.  flat ;  by  the  len^hening  of  the  arm  ;  by  the  head  of  the  bone  being 
felt  in  the  arm-^it;  and  by  severe  pain. 
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To  effect  the  ledncHoD  ia  the  first  foim  of  displacement,  pat  the 
patient  oo  a  bed,  or  upon  tbe  floor.  Put  one  hosi  in  the  ann-pit, 
against  the  head  of  the  bone.  Then,  taking  hold  of  the  arm  above 
t&  elbow,  or  at  the  wrist,  ptdl  steadily,  and  posh  with  tbe  heeL 
(Fig.  158.)  Tbe  extension  may  be  more  steady  and  powerfbl  by  a 
doable  towel  around  the  soigeon's  neck. 

If  the  redaction  cannot  be  effected,  relax  the  mnsclee  by  a  warm 
bath,  or  by  naaseafjng  doses  of  tartar  emetic 

After  toe  redaction,  a  sling  will  be  reqnired,  and  three  weeks*  or  a 


Disloofttions  of  the  Elbow  Joint. 

Op  these  there  are  six  varieties.  In  the  firat^  both  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  (radios  and  alna)  are  thrown  backwards;  in  the  second,  both 
are  drawn  backwards  and  inwards;  in  the  third,  both  are  thrown 
backwards  and  outwards ;  in  the  fourth,  the  ii^  o/om  is  forced  bade- 
vards  ;  in  the  fifth,  the  radivs  is  forced  foneardt ;  and  in  the  sixth, 
the  radius  is  thrown  backwards. 

In  general,  these  dislocations  are  all  easily  set  In  tbe  first  fonr, 
the  knee  is  to  be  placed  at  tbe  bend  of  tbe  elbow,  and  the  forearm 
bent  upon  it,  the  sui^on  grasping  the  'Opper  arm  with  one  band, 
and  tbe  fore-arm  with  the  other.  In  the  oislocations  of  the  radios, 
the  upper  arm  is  to  be  put  in  a  fixed  condition,  while  the  Burgeon 
takes  hold  of  tbe  hand  and  pulls,  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  bone 
forward.  If  the  luxation  be  backwards,  there  must  be  tbe  sanse  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension,  white  the  fore-arm  is  bent 

Treatment. —  Th^  fore-arm  mast  be  placed  in  a  half-bent  position, 
and  a  splint  should  be  bandaged  upon  the  front  of  the  whole  limb, 
compresses  being  placed  apon  the  head  of  the  bones  opposite  the 
direction  of  the  dulocatiou.  This  confinement  must  be  coutinned 
three  weeks. 

^    DiBlooatiottB  of  the  WiiBt. 

Thbse  are  caused  by  falls  upon  the  hand.     Both  the  radius  and 
olna  may  be  thrown  backwards  or  forwards  upon  the  wrist,  cans- 
j^jj  m  ing  a  projection  either  in 

front  or   behind.      (Fig- 
159.)     The  bones  are  to 
be    set    by    pulling    in 
opposite  directions  upon 
1  the  band  and  the  fore- 
'  arm,  and  pressing  later- 
ally, if  the  displacement  be  at  the  side  of  the  wrist 

'hfglnieiiit,  —  Put  a  straight  splint  on  the  front,  and  another  on  the 
back  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  with  compresses  on  both  sides  of  the 
wrist,  and  a  bandage  over  the  whole.  Support  tbe  fore-arro  in  a  sUng, 
and  keep  down  infkmmation  by  cold  water,  cooling  lotions,  etc 
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BisloeationB  of  tlie  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

Some  one  of  the  carpel  bones  may  be  piubed  np  ont  of  its  place, 
so  as  to  ftwrn  a  projection  on  the  back  oi  the  hand.  To  pnt  It  in  its 
place,  press  upon  it  simply,  and  then  pot  compreBsee  on  the  front  and 
badi,  with  Btraight  aplintj  npon  these  and  a  bandage  over  all.  Put 
the  hand  in  a  sling. 

Dislocations  of  the  finger  joints  mav  generally  be  replaced  by  bend- 
ing the  displaced  phalanx  over  the  head  of  the  bone  from  which  it 
has  been  disjoined.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  extension  and  coonter- 
extension  are  required,  f<»  which  purpose  a  piece  of.  cord  may  be 
womid  around  the  finger, — the  skia  being  protected  by  covering  it 
with  a  piece  of  wetted- back-eldn. 

DiBlooationt  of  ths  Hip<-Joiiit. 

Thesk  are  four  in  immber, — vpwordty  dovmwardt,  backwordt  and 
upwards,  forwards  and  upwards. 

To  reduoe  these,  a  greater  afboont  of  power  is  needed  tfaau  in  tiie 
dislocations  of  any  other  l>one,  •—  owing  to  the  greater  power  of  the 
mtucles  which  are  to  be  overcome. 


IKslocatJons  of  this  joint  are  often  confonnded  with  fi«ctare  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.    This  latter  may  be  distingoished 
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from  tbe  luxation  by  the  grating  Boand  to  be  heard,  by  tbe  posaibil^ 
of  pulling  the  limb  out  to  ita  natural  length,  and  by  its  being  ebort- 
ea«l  up  again  by  the  action  of  the  muscle«  the  moment  tbe  poliiog 
ia  given  up. 

The  L'pmird  IHsloeatioa  of  the  head  of  this  bone  upon  the  back  of 
the  haanch  bone,  ia  known  by  the  tKortening  of  the  hmb,  and  bj  the 
knee  and  foot  turning  imeard,  —  the  foot  lapping  over  the  oppc»ite 
foot,  and  the  great  toe  testing  upon  the  other  instep^     (Fig.  160.) 

Tbe  DUlecatkHl  Dowmrard  is  known  by  the  lengthening  of  tbe 
limb,  the  projection  of  the  knee,  the  turning  of  the  foot  amd  knee  oui- 
wardy  and  the  bending  of  the  body  forward.     (Fig-  161.) 

Hie  DfslooitloB  Backward  and  Upward  is,  distinguished  by  the 
inclining  of  the  foot  and  knee  inaardy  the  drawing  up  of  the  heel, 
and  the  rrsting  of  the  great  toe  against  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of 
the  other  foot.     (Fig.  162.) 


The  Dislocation  Upward  ind  Forward  is  known  by  the  shortening 
of  the  limb,  and  the  turning  of  the  foot  and  knee  outward.  (Fia 
163.) 

For  replacing  the  bone,  put  the  patient  upon  a  table,  on  hin  bact 
Draw  a  sheet  between  his  thighs,  and,  extending  it  up  by  tbe  side  of 
his  body,  let  it  be  fastened  to  a  staple.    Put  a  padded  belt,  with  rings 
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attached,  around  the  injured  limb,  just  above  the  knee.  To  these 
rings,  fasten  one  block  of  a  pulley,  and  attach  the  other  to  a  post, 
giTing  the  pulley-rope  to  an  assistant.  The  surgeon  nov  standing 
on  the  injured  side,  directs  gradual  extension  to  be  made,  while  he, 
by  his  bands,  or  by  a  band  passing  around  the  injured  thigh  and  over 
his  own  shoulders,  lifts  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  guides  it  into  its 
socket 

Treatment  —  Keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  two  weeks  or  more,  with 
bis  knees  tied  together  by  a  strip  of  muslin,  and  a  broad  belt  around 
his  hips. 

Dislooations  of  the  Knee-Pan  or  Patella. 

• 

This  bone  may  be  thrown  ouheari,  causing  a  great  projection  on 
the  outside,. and  an  inability  to  bend  the  knee. 

It  may  be  thrown  inwardy  causing  the  same  impossibility  to  bend 
the  knee,  and  a  projection  on  the  inside. 

To  restore  the  bone  to  its  place,  put  the  heel  of  the  patient  upon 
the  shoulder  of  an  assistant ;  then  press  down  the  edge  of  the  knee- 
pan  which  is  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  joint,  thus  tilting  up  the 
other  edge  of  the  bone,  when  the  musdes,  aided  by  a  lateral  pressure, 
will  draw  it  to  its  place. 

Treatment  —  Put  a  straight  splint  upon  the  back  of  the  limb,  and 
make  moderate  pressure  upon  the  knee  by  a  bandage.  Cold  water, 
or  cooling  washes,  should  generally  be  appued.  Keep  the  patient  in 
bed  two  weeks. 

DiBlocations  of  the  KneeWoint. 

Therb  are  four  of  these, — forward^  backward^  inward^  and  au^ 
ward. 

They  are  readily  corrected  by  extension  and  counter-extension  from 
the  ankle  and  thigh,  and  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  displaced 
bone. 

Treatment  much  the  same  as  for  displacement  of  the  knee-pan. 


DiBloeations  of  the  Ankle. 

Thbsb  may  occur  in  a  /bnrord^  backward^  ouiwardy  and  inward 
direction.     (Figs.  164  and  i65.) 

To  rectify  it,  bend  the  limb,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  leg;  then,  while  extension  and  counter-extension  are  made 
upon  the  foot  and  thigh,  press  firmly  on  the  dislocated  bone,  and  thus 
force  it  to  its  place. 

n^eatBieat — Confine  the  foot  and  leg  in  splints  made  of  thick 
paste-board,  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
Bmb^  with  a  fbotrpiece  at  right  angles.    Keep  the  patient  in  bed  five 
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OT  uz  weeks,  and  v/bea  be  be^pas  to  wdk,  Bupport  the  ankle  villi  a 
roikr  baodage,  or  a  laoed  gaiter. 


Contnsioni.— Brniiei. 

WflBN  any  blnnt,  hard  sabatance  comes  in  TJoIent  collision  with 
the  Boft  parts  of  the  body,  withoat  breaking  the  skin,  the  injory 
received  is  called  a  bnase.  One  of  these  accidents  generally  rup- 
tures a  great  namber  of  the  very  Bmallpst  blood-vessels,  which  vet 
oat  blood  nnder  the  skin,  producing  ^ black  and  blw"  or  livid  spots 
(eochymosis).    What  jSs^^Al0r«  oaU  a  black  eye  is  an  example. 

Treatmeirt. —  Cold  applications  at  first  to  prevent  the  blood  ran- 
ning  oat  of  the  smell  vessels  tinder  the  skin.  Afler  the  iuflammaticm 
has  sabsided,  stimulating  applications,  as  vinegar  and  water,  alcohol, 
camphorated  linioieot,  ammoniiB  and  alcohol,  equal  parts,  aitd  some- 
times bandages. 

Sprains. 

A  SPRAIN  is  a  forcible  wrenching  and  twisting  of  a  joint  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  stretch  and  more  or  less  lacerate  the  ligaments  of  the 
pfurt,  and  sometimes  to  break  a  tendon,  but  without  entirely  displac- 
ing a  bone.  Its  symptoms  are,  violent  pain,  swelling,  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  parts  from  the  blood  running  into  the  cells  under  the  skin. 
In  elderly  persons,  the  effects  of  sprains  are  very  tedious,  disabling 
them  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 


t,  —  Elevate  the  limb,  keep  the  joint  perfectly  qniet,  and 
apply  cold  lotions,  or  fomentations.     When  the  inflammation  is  all 
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past)  apply  stiomlatiog  liaimentai  and  bandages^  or  ahower  the  part 
with  cold  water. 

Bnptnres  of  Tendons. 

Thbbb  accidents  are  known  by  a  sndden  snap,  followed  by  pain, 
loss  of  motion  in  the  part,  and  swelling  and  discoloration. 

Treatment. —  Place  the  part  in  snch  a  position  as  to  relax  the  broken 
tendon,  the  ends  of  which  must  be  brought  together,  and  retained  in 
contact  till  they  grow  together. 

Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

The  bones  are  supplied  with  blobd-vessds  and  nerves  ;.and  as  they 
live  %nd  grow  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  they  become  diseased 
and  die  in  like  manner. 


Ulceration  of  Bones. — Caries. 

Bones,  like  the  soft  parts,  when  attacked  by  violent  inflammation, 
may  ulcerate,  discbarge  matter,  and  heal  by  granulation ;  or,  having 
lost  a  portion  of  their  substance,  may  sink  under  entire  disorganiza- 
tion and  death.  This  disease  passes  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
under  the  name  of  ^  fever  sore.'^ 

Treatmott  —  Apply  splints,  and  keep  the  part  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute rest  Subdue  the  local  inflammation  by  the  usual  means.  If 
the  disease  arise  from  scrofula  or  syphilis,  use  the  remedies  for  those 
diseases. 

Death  of  the  Bones. — Necrosis. 

This  is  like  mortification  of  the  soft  parts.  It  occurs  from  injuries 
and  inflammation  of  the  periosteum. 

It  is  known  by  dull,  deep-seated — sometimes  acute— pain ;  and  is 
followed  by  increase  of  size,  from  the  formation  of  new  bone  around 
the  old,  —  the  old  being  gradually  broken  into  pieces,  and  discharged 
through  external  openings. 

Treatmentt  —  Poultices  and  quieting  fomentations. 

Unnatural  Growth  of  Bones. — Exostosis. 

This  disease  consists  either  of  a' tumor  of  a  bony  nature,  growing 
upon  and  arising  from  a  bone,  or  an  enlargement  of  a  bone.  R 
springs  from  the  periosteum,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  bone,  or  from 
its  spongy  texture.  The  enlargement  or  the  tumor  may  be  white 
and  hard,  like  ivory,  or  dark-colored  and  spongy,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two. 


At  fint,  a  toiiior  of  this  kind  is  not  attended  ^rith  pain  or  inoon- 
Tenienoe.  It  comes  on  slowly,  and  sometimes  remains  nearljr  sta- 
tionary for  several  years. 

IVeataint*-— If  the  tumor  be  kurge  and  inconvenient,  reroore  it 
with  the  l^nife.  If  not,  use  local  pressure  with  pads  and  bandages^ 
also  leechi  bUster,  and  restrict  the  patient  to  a  spare  die^ 

Diieftses  of  the  Joints. 
/ 

Boica  of  these  diseases  begin  in  the  cartilages,  some  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  others  in  the  beads  of  the  bones. 

Disease  of  the  Hip-Joint. —  Coxa^ia. 

This  generally  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  ending  frequently  in  ulceration 
and  destruction  of  the  head  ana  neck  of  the  thigh 'bone. 

The  symptoms  are  fulness  in  the  groin ;  pain,  which  is  increased 
by  motion ;  a^ravated  when  the  Hmb  hangs  without  touching  the 
ground;  is  more  felt  in  the  knee  than  in  the  hip  itself;  and  shoots 
down  along  the  inside  of  the  leg,  as  far  as  the  instenw  The  thigh 
inclines  forward,  and  the  limb  has  the  appearance  of  being  logger 
than  the  other,— though  in  the  latter  stages,  it  is  really  shorten 

-  Trtatmcnt  —  Before  suppuration  takes  place*  apply  leeches  and 
blisters,  and  enjoin  perfect  rest  After  suppuration,  keep  the  patient 
upon  his  back,  on  a  mattress,  and  mooki  to  the  parts  tliiok  paste* 
board  splints,  with  pads,  and  give  tonics.  Keep  the  boweb  open  with 
senna  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  rub  the  parts  with  iodide  of 
potassium  ointment,  or  with  preparations  (282)  (288)  (19S).  The 
disease  being  scrofulous,  the  iodide  of  potassium  (140)  may. be  taken 
with  advantage  intenially. 

White  Swelling.— Synovial  Degenerations. 

There  are  several  diseases  of  the  knee-joint,  characterized  by  swellr 
ing  and  white  color  from  tension  of  the  skin,  which  have  passed 
under  the  common  name  of  whUe-swelling.  The  diseases  are  not 
strictly  the  same,  but  as  they  all  ailect  the  knee,  and  bav^  symptoms 
to  some  extent  in  common,  it  is  well  enough  to  group  them  under 
the  same  title,  —  especially  as  one  treatment  is  adapted  to  alL 

One  is  a  pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane.  It  begins  with 
a  trifling  stiflhess,  and  a  slight  swelling.  The  swelling  increases  by 
degrees,  and  on  touching  the  part,  there  is  a  sensation  as  if.it  coo* 
tained  fluid.  By  and  by  the  cartilages  ulcerate.  The  disease  is  in- 
curable, as  the  synovial  membrane  is  finally  converted  into  a  pulpy 
substance,  and  the  limb  has  to  be  amputated. 

Another  of  these  is  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  he* 
ginning  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilages.    It  begins  with  pata  in  the 
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joint,  which  is  severe  at  one  point,  and  attains  its  height  in  a  week. 
In  a  day  or  two^  the  joint  is  swollen  firom  a  collection  of  water. 

TreatmeDt. —  Splints  and  entire  rest,  as  in  all  chix>nic  diseases  of 
the  joints*  Also  a  generous  diet,  and  whatever  is  calcolated  to  build 
up  the  health*  ' 

Bullions. 

This  is  an  inflammation,  enlargement,  and  hardeninff  on  the  inside 
of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  It  is  frequently  connectea  with  a  distort 
tion  of  the  toe,  which  seems  partially  out  of  joint  The  projection 
of  the  joint  exposes  it  to  great  irritation  from  the  shoe,  and  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  inflammation.    It  occasions  great  suffering. 

Iteataneiit  —  Remove  the  pressure  from  the  part,  and  when  there 
is  inflammation,  keep  the  foot  quiet  and  elevatea  upon  a  chair,  apply- 
ing leeches,  poultices,  etc.  Another  method  is  to  cover  the  bunion 
with  soap  plaster,  spread  on  thick,  soft  leatiier,  or,  put  the  toe  in  a 
separate  apartment  of  the  stocking,  like  the  fin^r  of  a  glove.  Then 
enclose  it  m  a  separate  part  of  the  shoe,  which  is  contrived  by  fixing  • 

a  piece  of  firm  .sole-leather  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe,  so  as 
to  inake  a  separate  compart- 
ment for  the  toe.  By  this 
means  the  pressure  against 
the  side  is  removed.  Stick- 
ing plaster  may  be  spread  on 
wash-leather,  and  a  piece  cut  out  the  size  of  the  bunion.  This  will 
take  off  a  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  shoe,  and  will  hasten  the 
cure. 

Fig.  166  represents  a  ganglion  or  tumor  formed  upon  the  synovial 
abeath  of  the  tendon  which  bends  the  finger. 


Fi«.  168. 


Whitlow.— Pelon. — Paronychia. 

This  is  an  abscess  of  the  fingers,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  -— 
the  first  situated  upon  the  suriace  of  the  skin,  the  second  under  the 
skin,  the  third  within  the  sheath  which  contains  the  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  and  sometimes  involving  the  covering  of  the  bone. 

The  latter  form  of  the  disease  is  the  most  terrible,  and  begins  with 
redness,  swelling,  and  a  deep-seated  and  throbbing  pain,  which  nad- 
ually  becomes  so  excruciating  as  to  banish  all  sleep,  and  nearly  drive 
the  patient  to  distraction.  Finally,  matter  forms  and  burrows  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  finger,  and  at  length  finds  an  opening,  which 
brings  relief. 

XreatmeBt  —  Carry  the  hand  in  a  sUne ;  apply  a  leech  or  two,  and 
use  poultices.  A  poultice  made  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  slippery- 
elm  bark,  poke  root,  blue  flag-root,  and  lobelia  seeds,  mixed  with 
hot  ley>  ana  changed  twice  a  day,  is  an  admirable  application. 
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When  these  methods  taSL  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  absoessi  the 
finger  should  be  laid  open  with  the  scalpel,  catting  down  to  the  bone. 
This  will  give  vent  to  the  matter,  ana  the  wound  may  be  dressed 
with  poultices,  until  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  and  the  healing 
process  is  well  establishedi  when  some  simple  salve  may  be  applied 

ChilblainB. 

This  complaint  should  have  been  spoken  of  immediately  after 
^firoet-bite,"  but  it  was  forgotten.  It  is  caused  by  exposure  to  cold, 
and  affects  the  finders,  toes,  and  particularly  the  heels,  with  a  painfiil 
inflamnmtory  sweuing,  of  m  red,  purple,  or  Uaish  color.  The  skin 
may  be  red  in  patchesi  and  slightly  swelled,  with  itching,  ting^n^ 
pain,  and  lameness ;  or  there  may  be  blisters,  around  which  the  skia 
IS  blue  or  purple ;  or,  worse  yet,  there  may  be  ulcemtion  and  slouglh 
ing. 

TreatmCBt. — Stimulating  liniments  are  the  remedies  usually  em* 
fdoyed  for  this  complaint.  One  of  the  best  consists  of  six  parts  of 
soap  liniment,  and  one  part  of  tincture  of  Spanish  flies ;  and  another 
excellent  one  is  prescription  (307).  If  there  is  ulceration,  use  Turnei^s 
cerate,  or  the  resin  ointment. 


Stiff  Joint. — Anchylosis. 

This  is  of  two  kinds,  complete  and  incomplete^ — complete  when  the 
bones  of  the  joint  have  become  firmly  united  by  bony  matter,  and 
incomplete  when  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  very  much  interrupted, 
but  not  entirely  destroyed  The  first  is  the  result  of  ulcerations  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  bones ;  the  latter, 
of  fractures,  sprains,  bruises,  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  weakening  of  the  muscles. 

!nreatment — No  treatment  is  of  much  use  in  the  first-named  form  of 
the  disease.  By  sawing  through  the  bone,  and  then  daily  moving  the 
limb  back  and  forth,  a  false  joint  may  be  made,  but  it  is  apt  to  grow 
together  again,  and  finally  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  surgeon.  When, 
however,  stiffness  arises  from  the  weakening  of  the  musdes,  and  some 
other  causes  involving  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  something  may 
be  done  by  daily  frictions  with  stimulating  liniments,  champooing, 
and  warm  fomentations ;  and  by  gentiy  bending  the  joint  back  and 
forth,  several  times  every  day,  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  pain. 

Tumors. 

A  TUMOR  is  a  swelling  which  consists  of  a  new  production^  not 
constituting^  cmy  portion  of  the  original  structure  of  the  bod^.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  tumors;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
follow  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  divide  them  into  the  nuUignant  and 
malignant. 


Caneer. 

This  bek>ngs  to  the  class  of  malignant  tnmoTs.  It  has  two  stages. 
The  first  is  that  of  induration  or  8cHrlm$,  -~  during  which  it  has, 
imdeT  the  finger,  the  feeling  of  ttonp  hardneta.  The  second  stage  is 
that  of  ulceration  or  open  cancer. 

Cancer  most  often  attacks  the  female  breast,  the  skin,  the  mnoous 
membranes^  the  tongue,  the  stomach,  the  neck  of  the  womb,  the  Ups, 
etc.  It  rarely  occurs  in  eubiects  onder  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not 
often  in  persons  under  forty-nve. 

The  Syaiptons  of  Cancer,  when  it  appears  in  the  breast,  aie,  a 
pncJiered  condition,  end  dull,  leaden  color  of  the  »kin ;  a  bard,  knotty, 
and  nneven  feel ;  and  occasional  sharp  pm.  uf, 

paim.  When  it  attacks  the  skin  and  ma- 
cons  membranes,  there  is  a  hard,  warty 
tump,  whidi  nleeratcs,  after  a  time,  pro- 
ducing an  open  sore,  with  a  bard  base. 
(Fig.  1(J7,) 

Ihe  sore  of  a  cancer  discharges  an 
Irritating,  excoriating  matter,  which  has 
a  peculiarly  fetid  odor,  so  offensive  and 
BO  different  from  any  other  smell,  that  it 
ia  seldom  fo^otten.  The  bonea  of  a 
cancerous  person  break  with  great  ease. 

Unmarried  females  are  much  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  r 
lied.  The  cancerous  growth  is  composed,  in  part,  of  cells,  rounded 
or  caudate,  containing,  as  seen  under  the  micrqucope,  nuclei,  younger 
cells,  and  granules.    (Fig.  163.) 


The  difference  between  these  cells  and  those  of  common  pus  glob- 
ules may  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  168  with  169,  —  the  latter  being 
pas  corpuscles  higluy  magnifiea  by  a  powerful  microscope,  fig.  170 
jepresents  pus  globules  not  so  much  magnified. 

trtttMteat —  There  are  but  two  methods  of  treatment  which  prom- 
ise anr  sucecBs.  The  first  is  to  extirpate  tfae«tara«  by  a  surgical 
«petation  before  the  disease  has  so  fhr  invaded  the  constitution  as  to 
be  sure  of  returning.    The  other  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  J,  W.  Fell, 


an  American  pbysidany  who  was  permitted  to  try  bis  remedies  ki 
one  of  the  Ensiish  hospitals^  and  who  drew  frnm  the  surgeons  in 
charge  of  it  a  favorable  report  of  the  results. 

Dr.  Feirs  leroedies  are  mainly  blood-root  and  chloride  of  zinc  (336) 
made  into  a  paste.  The  skin  over  the  tumor  is  first  destroyed^  and 
this  paste,  spread  upon  strips  of  linen,  is  applied.  This  causes  an 
eacbar,  into  which  incisions  are  made,  half  an  inch  apart,  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  living  tissue.  The  same  paste  spread  in  a  like  manner 
is  then  daily  inserted  into  the  furrows.  By  this  means,  which  is  orig- 
inal with  Ur.  Fell,  the  effect  of  the  caustic  penetrates  through  sJl 
parts  of  the  tumor,  causing  the  whole  diseased  mass  to  fall  o^  and 
leave  a  healthy,  granulatingHiurfaoe. 

In  incipient  cancer,  where  the  disease  has  not  made  much  progress, 
Dr.  Fell  uses  the  above,  which  he  calls  a  brown  ointment  (^6),  and 
in  connection  with  it  an  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  lead  (m7),  using 
each  twelve  hours.  With  these,  he  daims  that  he  cures  incipient 
cancers,  with  great  readiness.  He  also  employs,  internally,  half-grain 
doses  of  pulverised  blood-root  (143),  with  arsenic  and  cicuta* 

Dr.  Fell  claims  that  with  these  preparations,  he  has  often  cured 
lupus,  and  has  been  very  successful  with  them  in  treating  inckrieat 
ulcers. 

Soft  Oftneer.— Bleeding  Cancer. 

Medullary  Ckmcer, — EncefAahid  Tumor* — Fungus  Hemaiodes. 

This  varies  in  size  from  a  nutm^  to  a  child's  head.  Its  color 
varies  from  white  to  deep  red.  At  times,  it  is  soft  and  elastic  at 
first ;  at  other  times,  it  is  firm  and  tense.  The  patient  is  wan  and 
pale  from  the  beginning.  The  parts  do  not  ulcerate,  as  in  scirrhus; 
but  after  the  skin  is  broken,  a  spongy  bleeding  tumor  protrudes. 

TreateeBt— Dr.  Fell's  method. 

Black  Oancer. — Melanasis. 

This  is  an  orsanic  disease,  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  disordered 
part  is  converted  into  a  black,  hard  substance,  which  is  converted 
into  ulcerous  cavities.  This  often  appears  in  the  lungs,  and  is  met 
with  ill  the  livej  and  other  parts. 

Its  symptoms  are,  a  sallow  complexion,  great  debility,  and  dropsi- 
cal swelling  of  the  limbs  before  the  termination. 

Treatment. —  When  it  appears  externally,  Dr.  Fell's  treatment  is 
worth  a  trial.  When  in  the  lunes,  the  inhakition  of  tincture'  of  blood- 
root  and  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  (241)  should  be  used,  Two 
teaspoonfuls  may  be  put  in  Warren's  Vapor  Inhaler, — the  instru- 
ment being  filled  half  full  of  hot  water,  —  and  inhaled  ten  minutes, 
three  times  a  day ;  the  blood-root  pills  (143)  being  taken  at  the  same 
time. 
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Tatty  Tumor. — Adiptms  Sarcoma. 

This  is  ihe  most  common  of  all  the  fonns  of  tumor.  These  bodies 
generally  have  a  soffc  and  doughy  feel,  or  as  if  filled  with  wool.  They 
are  the  least  inclined  to  become  malignant,  and  consequently  the  least 
dangerous,  of  all  the  tumors.  Whatever  pain  there  is,  is  caused  by 
their  si^e,  weight,  and  pressure.  They  are  occasionally  found  a  little 
below  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  in  the  deltoid  muscle  of  females,  and 
are  caused  by  the  unreasonable  pressure  of  the  dress  at  that  point 

Treatment — They  should  be  removed  by  an  operation,  which  is 
easily  performed,  as  they  separate  very  readily  firom  surrounding 
parts. 

Polypus. 

The  polypi  constitute  a  class  of  tumors  growing  from  mucous 
membranes.  They  are  of  two  kinds, — the  soft^  jeUg4ike  polypus, 
and  Hbejleshy  orfhrotui  pcdypus. 

Hie  Soft  PolypuS)  which  grows  from  the  nose,  has  not  much  feel- 
ing, and  is  not  particularly  £sposed  to  bleed. 

The  fleshy  Polypus  is  firmer  and  harder  than  the  preceding,  and 
most  generally  connects  itself  with  the  womb. 

Treatnent — Both  kinds  of  polypi  are  either  twie^ted  off  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  or  strangled  by  putting  a  string,  called  a  ligature, 
around  their  neck,  which  will  cause  them  to  fall  off  in  a  short  time. 


Wons. — Encysted  Tumors. 

The  most  common  situation  of  these  is  under  the  skin  of  the  head. 
A  wen  is  simply  a  sac  full  of  various  matters,  which,  when  examined 
with  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  oil  globules,  epithelial  cells,  and 
crystals  of  stearine.  These  contents  are  secreted  by  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac.  They  sometimes  lo<A  like  curd  or  rice,  sometimes 
like  suet,  and  sometimes  like  honey.  In  other  instances,  they  are 
mere  water,  and  they  have  been  known  to  consist  of  hair  or  horn. 
These  tumors  are  round,  elastic,  and  movable,  and  are  without  pain. 
They  grow  slowly,  but  steadily. 

Treatmeat. —  The  attempt  to  excite  inflammation  and  consequently 
absorption,  by  punctuies,  seatons,  or  injections,  are  dangerous,  and 
ought  not  to  be  resorted  to.  K  the  tumor  is  small,  its  opening,  indi* 
cated  by  a  small  black  spot,  may  be  found,  a  probe  be  introduced 
into  it,  and  the  contents  oi  the  sac  be  squeezed  out ;  and  this  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  But  the  proper  and  only  real  remedy 
for  these  tumors  is  their  removal  by  a  surgical  operation. 
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Anearisins. 


An  anenrism  it  a  tumor  fonned  by  arterial  blood,  and  oommnDi- 
cating  with  ao  artery,  A  true  anetirUm  is  fonned  by  the  coats  of  an 
artery  getting  weakened  by  soroe  caase,  and  awelling  ont  so  aa  to 
form  a  pouxji  or  sao.  (Fig.  171.)  .Ther«  are  otber  kinds  of  aneo- 
risms,  which  need  aot  be  described. 


-  Ad  anenrism  may  be  felt  as  a  tamor-  somewhere 
along  the  coarse  of  an  artery,  and  it  beats  niider  the  finger  like  the 
pnlne.  The  beating  is  cansed  by  a  fresh  qaantity  of  blood  being 
pushed  into  this  sao  with  every  stroke  of  the  heart  If  it  be  small^ 
pressure  on  the  artery  above  it  will  so  far  shot  off  the  blood  from  it, 
that  it  win  feel  flaccid  or  soft  The  patient  will  often  say  that  the 
tnmor  began  to  appear  after  some  violent  strain,  when  something 
appeared  to  give  way.  In  the  cheat,  anenrism  will  produce  en  ua- 
natural  pulsation  felt  by  the  patient.  In  the  belly,  it  may  generally 
be  felt  as  a  tnmor  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

Dlsttnetkn.  —  Tumors  which  lie  directly  over  arteries  are  U1%ed  np 
every  time  the  blood  is  driven  along  under  them,  and  hence  they 
pulsate  like  aneurismB ;  hot  they  do  not  pulsate  when  tmall,  whereas 
anenrisms  do  from  the  beginning  of  their  growth.  Aneurisms  are 
so/t  (Ufirstt  and  hard  afterwards ;  whereas  tumors  are  generally  bard 
at  first,  and  finally  soft. 

Tnatiomt — In  some  few  fortunate  cases,  aneurisms  get  well  apon- 
teneouHly.  If  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  can  be  stopped,  that 
which  is  withiu  thera  will  coagulate,  forming  a  hard  tumor,  which 
will  gradually  waste  away.  To  cure  them,  ^erefore,  we  muBt  stop 
the  circulation  through  them ;  and  this  may  be  done,  in  some  cases, 
by  compression.  The  presanre  upon  the  artery  must  of  cotarae  be 
above  the  tumor,  and  snonld  not  be  so  great  as  to  atop  the  blood 
altogethn,  but  only  very  materially  to  dtmiiush  its  flow.  The  prea* 
sure  ia  applied  by  an  instrument  having  two  pads,  an  arc  of  steel,  a 
joint  in  the  midme,  and  a  screw  by  which  the  ftadded  extremitleB  are 
prfflsed  together.     (Fie.  173.) 

When  this  mode  of  treatment  ia  not  {vacticaUe,  tite  artery  must 
be  lied  between  the  aneurism  and  the  heart  The  patient  ahould  be 
placed  in  bed,  with  the  limb  wrapped  up  to  preserve  its  temperature. 
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and  placed  in  an  easy  position.     Nothing  cold  shoald  be  applied 
to  it 

The  force  of  the  ciicnlation  shonid  be  reduced  by  the  tinctoie  of 
veiatraou 


Bronohoeele.— DeibyBhire  Ifeok. —  Goitre. 

Bronchocelb  is  what  is  called  en  endemic  disease ;  which  means, 
a  diseate  which  prevails  in  certain  localities.  This  complaint  is  prev- 
alent in  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire,  England,  among  the  Alps,  and 
especially  in  the  Tyrol  and  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  thought  to  be 
prodncea  by  the  nse  of  melted  snow,  and  water  impregnated  with 
lime  and  earthy  matter. 

Symptoms. —  A  prominent,  soft,  elastic  tumor,  occnpying  the  front 
of  the  throat,  in  the  situation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  like  it  in  shape. 
It  is  not  tender,  and  the  akin  ie  not  discolored.  In  old  cases,  the 
tamor  becomes  hard.  In  Fig.  173,  the  tumor  is  so  large  as  to  have 
pnsbed  the  gullet  to  one  side. 

TKabnent  —  The '  nsnal  and  perhaps  the  best  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease is  iodine.  It  may  be  given  as  iodide  of  potassium,  with  a  bitter 
or  some  other  article  (138)  (145)  (101).  An  iodine  ointment  may  be 
applied  to  the  tamor  (186). 

The  patient  should  move  away  from  the  infected  district,  and  re- 
side, if  possible,  upon  the  sea  coast. 

Water  in  th«  Sorotmn. — Hydrocele. 

As  the  name  shows,  this  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  scrotum  or 
bag  which  holds  the  testacies. 

Symptoms.  —  It  presents  a  swelling,  shaped  like  a  pear,  smooth  on 
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its  Borface,  flactnating  if  pressed,  without  pain,  but  causing  a  little 
uneasiness  by  its  weight  On  placing  a  Ijs^hted  candle  on  one  side 
of  the  scrotum,  the  light  may  be  seen  throu^  it 

DistliietlML — This  complaint  may  be  dbtingutdied  from  a  solid 
enlargement  of  the  testicle  by  its  not  being  so  heavy,  solid,  or  psinful, 
and  by  its  fluctuating  and  being  transparent;  from  rapture,  by  its 
forming  slowly  instead  of  suddenlVf  by  the  sweUing  beginning  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  scrotum  instead  of  the  upper,  and  by  the  enlarge- 
ment not  being  increased  by  coughing  as  it  is  in  rupture. 

TreateeMt  —  In  children,  strong  scattering  washes  (353)  are  some- 
times sucoessfuL  But  most  commonly,  a  number  of  punctures  are 
made  with  a  large  needle,  to  cause  the  fluid  to  escape  into  the  cell 
tissue  of  the  scrotum,  whence  it  is  removed  by  absorption. 

To  efect  a  radical  cure  in  grown  persons,  the  soi^eon  is  to  grasp 
the  tumor  behind,  and  introduce  a  trocar  and  canula  into  the  sac, — 
being  careful  to  point  the  instrument  upwards,  so  as  not  to  wound 
the  testicle.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  -^  the  canula  being  at 
the  same  time  pushed  well  into  the  sac,  so  that  none  of  the  fluid  may 
get  into  the  cell  tissue  outside  the  sac  The  fluid  runs  oS  thfongh 
the  canula.  When  this  has  all  escaped,  scmie  stimulating  fluid,  as 
common  lime-water,  or,  still  better,  tincture  of  iodine,  is  to  be  injected 
through  the  canula  into  the  emptied  sac  After  retaining  this  from 
two  to  five  minutes,  it  is  permitted  to  flow  out  Inflammation  fol- 
lows, which  breaks  up  the  secretion  of  water,  and  eflects  a  cure  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  amount  of  fluid  thrown  in.  should  be  about 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  two  parts  of  water.  If  the  first  operation  does  not  eflect  a  com- 
plete cure,  it  may  be  repeated. 

Blood  in  the  Serotnm. — Siematocele. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Mood  in  the  scrotum  from  some  injury. 

Treatmrat  —  If  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  be  small,  cold  appli- 
cations may  cause  it  to  be  absorbed.  If  it  be  large,  make  a  puncture, 
and  apply  a  poultice  for  the  blood  to  ooze  into. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  Veins. — Phlebitis. 

The  veins  are  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  which 
constitutes  a  very  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  disease. 

Symptoms.  —  Fits  of  shivering,  or  perhaps  fainting,  a  rapid  pulse^ 
anxiety  of  countenance,  lowness  of  spirits,  catehing  pains  about  th^ 
heart,  and  iswellingy  redness^  tenderness^  and  hardness  atong^  the  course 
of  the  affected  veins.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is  furred  brown  or  black, 
the  skin  is  sallow,  there  is  bilious  vomiting,  low  delirium,  and  death. 
In  cases  less  rapid,  there  are  great  swelling  and  redness  over  the  dis- 


eased  veins,  and  abscesses  fornii  which,  when  opened,  reveal  clots  of 
blood,  mixed  with  pus.  Or,  the  patient,  while  remaining  low,  with  a 
sallow  countenance,  and  a  yellow  tongue,  will  complain  suddenlv  of 
intense  pain  in  some  joint,  as  the  knee  or  shoulder,  —  in  which  tnere 
will  be  a  rapid  fonnation  of  pus ;  a  similar  suppuration  will  follow 
in  other  joints  as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  etc,  until  the  patient  sinks,  and 
dies  of  exhaustion. 

TreatmeDt  -^  Apply  leeches  freely  over  the  inflamed  veins,  —  also 
fomentations*  Every  abscess  should  be  opened  early.  Keep  the 
bowels  moderately  open  with  some  preparation  of  salts,  and  allay 
pain  and  restlessness  bv  morphia.  Support  the  strength  by  beef  tea, 
etc ;  and,  if  the  pulse  be  feeble,  give  wine  or  quinine. 

The  si:^>fmration  may  be  checked,  in  this  as  in  other  complaints, 
by  drinking  freely  of  chamomile  teeu  The  power  to  control  sup* 
pncaton  has  recently  been  cUsoovered  as  belonging  to  chamomile 
flowen.. 

Ghronie  Phlebitii. 

This  is  a  far  less  serious  disease  than  the  preceding.  It  generally 
affects  the  veins  of  the  legs. 

Symptoms*  —  Tenderness  and  hardness  of  the  affected  veiq,  with 
swelling  around  it,  and  of  the  parts  below ;  a  general  painfulness  of 
the  limb.  After  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  vein  feels  hard, 
like  a  cord,  because  the  inflammation  causes  the  blood  within  to  co« 
agulate,  and  harden,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  through  the  vessel. 

Treatment* — Leeches,  fomentations,  or  cold  lotions,  as  the  patient 
may  choose,  purgatives,  and  rest,  with  the  limb  elevated.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  inflammation  seems  completely  subdued,  friction 
with  camphorated  oil,  and  bandages.. 

Enlarged  or  Varieoae  Yeins. — Vans. 

Tnfi  veins  which  He  near  the  surface,  especiallv  those  of  the  legs, 
lire  apt,  by  exhausting  labor  upon  the  feet,  and  by  strains,  to  get 
weakened,  so  that  their  valves  lose  their  tone,  and  their  sides  stretch 
and  give  way  in  certain  places,  letting  the  blood  bulge  out,  and  form 
purple  bunches;  These  bags  of  blood,  lying  along  upon  the  surface 
of  the  limb,  form  knotty  tumors,  looking  like  blood-boils.  They  oc- 
ca9iou  a  kind  of  distress,  but  no  sharp  pa.iQ. 

Persons  of  weak,  soft,  and  relaxed  muscles  and  blood  vessels  are 
particularly  liable  to  this  complaint  It  often  attacks  women  in  the 
fritnily  way. 

Treatment*  —  Where  only  a  few  veins  are  affected,  it  may  be 
Bofficient,  in  some  cases,  to  apply  firmly  over  them  a  few  strips  of 
leather,  spread  with  soap  plaster.  But  generally  it  is  better  to  sup- 
port the  whole  limb  with  a  good  calico  bandage,  or  with  a  laced  stocL 
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in^  which  should  be  af^pUed  in  the  moming  before  the  pedant  is  npi 
It  IB  generally  well,  ahio^  to  nae  fiictioDi  -^d^  some  linimeDt^  or  iodine 
oiotioeot  Lead  water,  or  alam  water,  or  an  infiision  of  white  C9k 
bark,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Boidock  and  plantaiik  leaves, 
bound  upon  the  skin,  and  removed  before  they  are  dry,  are  nseftiL 
Showering  with  cold  water  strengibens  the  veins. 

Buptnre.— -flmtui. 

HBBnA  simifies  a  protrusion  of  any  internal  organ  from  the  cavity 
where  it  belongs ;  but  the  term  is  generally  festricted  so  as  to  mean 
no  more  than  a  protrusion  of  the  bowel  through  the  uhUIs  of  the  belly. 

When  the  abdominal  walls  are  weak,  from  anycavse,  no  matter 
what, — lifting,  straining,  or  making  violent  mnsctuar  exertion  of  any 
kind,  will  then  often  cause  the  bowel  to  force  itself  thmngh  at  the 
most  debilitated  spot ;  and  pushing  the  lining  of  the  belly,  the  peri- 
toneum, along  before  it,  a  bag  or  sac  is  formed,  in  which  the  project- 
ing bowel  is  endoeed,  forming  an  esctemal  tumor. 

DiTteieBS  of  Hemltt  —  Rupture  may  occur  in  several  different 
places,  and  has  accordingly  received  different  names. 

Vmbllleal  Hernia  is  a  protrusion  of  the  bowel  at  the  nmbiliens 
or  navel.  This  is  most  common  in  children  soon  after  birth;  and 
women  who  are  often  pregnant  are  liable  to  it 

Yeiitral  Hernia  is  that  which  occurs  at  any  part  of  the  belly  where 
other  forms  of  rupture  do  not  appear. 

Ingntnal  Henda  is  that  in  which  the  bowel  protrudes  at  the  groins, 
or  through  the  abdominal  rings. 

§erotal  Heniia  is  that  in  which  the  bowd  deooends  into  the  bag  or 
scrotum. 

Femoral  Hernia  is  the  dropping  down  of  the  bowel  behind  what 
is  called  Poupart's  ligament,  and  appearing  as  a  tumor  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tbgh. 

RednciUe  Hernia*  —  Bnpture  is  said  to  be  redueibUf  when  the 
bowel  may  be  put  back  into  the  cavity  from  which  it  came. 

Irreducible  Hernia.  —  Hernia  is  called  irreducible  when  the  pro- 
truding bowel  cannot  be  returned  into  the  belly. 

Strangulated  Henla  is  that  form  of  the  complaint  in  which  the 
bowel  is  so  pressed  upon  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  the 
walla  of  the  belly  that  it  is  strangled  or  constricted  so  that  its  contents 
cannot  pass  through. 

gtj^ptoms  of  Hcmla.  —  A  soft  tumor,  which  may  be  compressed, 
appears  somewhere  about  the  belly;  and  is  increased  in  size  when 
the  patient  stands  up.  It  also  swells  when  he  coughs,  or  makes  any 
exertion;  and  grows  smaller,  or  entirely  disappears,  when  he  lies 
down. 


i. 
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Treatanmt* — In  a  case  ot  reducible  hernia,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  pat  the  bowel  back  in  its  place,  which  is  acoomplbhed  by 
gently  pressing  and  kneading  the  tumor,  and  swaying  it  back  and 
forth, — being  carefol  to  use  no  violence, — until  it  can  be  pushed 
within  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is  then  to  be  kept  in  its  place  by  the 
use  of  a  truss>  made- expressly  to  fit  the  case«  This  instrument  should 
be  constantly  worn  by  day,  and  by  night,  too,  if  not  too  irksome ;  but 
if  worn  by  day  only,  it  should  always  be  applied  before  rising  in  the 
morning. 

IrreducfUe  Hernia  may  be  palHaied  by  wearing  a  truss  with  a  hol- 
low padj  which  will  so  evenly  and  firmly  embrace  the  tumor  as  neither 
to  irritate  it,  nor  permit  any  further  protrusion  or  enlargement. 

Strtngalated  Heraiat  —  If  a  person  have  worn  a  trass  for  some 
time,  and,  suddenly  leaving  it  on,  makes  some  violent  exertion,  either 
the  bowel  or  omentum  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  forced  through  a  nar^ 
row  aperture,  and  to  become  Birang'led.  In  such  case,  the  patient  has 
flatulence,  colicky  pains,  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  belly,  and  a 
desire  to  go  to  stool,  but  no  ability  to  pass  anything.  Then  follows 
yomiting,  first  the  <^n tents  of  the  stomach,  tnen  mucous  and  bile, 
and,  lasSy,  the  fecal  matters  irom  the  bowels,  which  are  not  permitted 
to  pass  on  to  their  natural  outlet  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  now 
becomes  swelled,  tender,  and  painful,  the  countenance  is  anxious,  and 
the  pulse  small^  bard)  and  wiry ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  tumor  begins 
to  mortify,  the  patient  expresses  himself  free  from  all  pain,  and  soon 
afierdies. 

In  the  treatment,  the  bowel  is  to  be  returned  if  possible.  To  do 
this,  the  bladder  should  first  be  emptied  with  a  catheter,  and  the 
patient  should  lie  down  with  his  shoulders  raised,  and  both  his  thighs 
bent  towards  the  belly,  and  placed  close  to  each  other,  so  as  to  relax 
all  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  belly.  The  surgeon  may  now 
work  gently  for  half  an  hour,  if  necessary,  trying  to  put  the  bowel 
back,  but  must  be  very  careful  not  to  excite  iimammation  by  any 
violence. 

If  he  does  not  succeed,  efforts  are  next  to  be  made  stiU  further  to 
relax  the  muscles,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  tumor.  With  the  tincture  or  fluid 
extract  of  yeratrum  viride,  the  heart's  action  and  force  of  the  circula- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  any  desirable  extent.  The  muscles  may  be 
relaxed  by  injections  of  tobacco,  made  by  steeping  one  dram  of  to* 
bacco  in  one  pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes.  This,  however,  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  remedy,  and  should  give  place  to  the  compound 
hbelia  injeetioii.  Two  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony  in  one  pint  of 
tepid  water,  make  a  suitable  injection. 

To  reduce  the  tumor,  apply  pounded  ice  in  a  bag,  or  a  freezing 
mixture  (.354)*  If  the  pain  be  acute,  give  laiga  doses  of  opium  or 
hiorphia. 

If  all  these  remedies  fail,  there  is  then  no  hope  but  in  relieving  the 
stricture  by  a  surgical  operation. 

CJennral  BiieetieiUU  —  Rupture  is  an  exceedingly  common  affectionv 
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Periiftpi  everj  thiid  or  fomth  penon  ssflen  fiDom  it  mofe  ix  leas* 
Females^  irom  modves  of  delicacy,  are  apt  to  cooeeal  the  nuflfoitiiiie, 
and  not  seek  adrice.  This  exposes  tlKm  to  danger.  Qoeen  Ouo- 
lioe,  wife  of  George  IL,  lost  her  life  bj  soeh  eoooealment. 

A  swelling  cooiing  on  sikldenlj  in  the  graitt  or  at  the  nav^  after 
considerable  exertion,  may  be  taken  to  be  a  roptme  without  nmeh 
fear  of  mistake. 

The  complaint  being  disoovrred,  the  bowel  sboidd  be  pnt  fant  back 
in  its  place,  and  a  trass  be  pnt  on  at  once.  In  the  case  of  yonng 
persons,  a  trass  may  frequently  effect  a  core,  but,  that  it  may  do  this, 
it  should  not  be  talKu  on^  night  or  day,  except  to  cleanse  it,  and  then 
only  when  the  wearer  is  in  bed. 

Those  who  can  afford  it,  should  have  two  trusses  of  the  sarae  size 
and  stieiu{th,  so  that  if  one  get  out  of  order,  the  other  may  take  its 
|Jace  whife  it  is  being  repaired ;  for,  an  hour's  absence  of  the  truss 
might  occasion  a  mischief  which  it  would  require  months  to  repair. 

Persons  having  a  rapture  must  be  very  careiui  to  keep  costiveness 
at  a  distance ;  for  straining  at  stool  is  highly  injurious. 

Yaxieoeelo.— Cirsoeele. 

This  is  an  enlargement  or  varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  veins, 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  hernia,  inasmuch  as  standing  and  coaghiDg 
increase  it  But  it  feels  like  a  bag  of  worms ;  and  by  tlus  peculiarity, 
may  be  distinguished  from  rupture., 

TreatMWt —  Wear  a  suspensary  bandage. 

Deformities  and  Irritations  of  tbe  Spine. 


LeCend  Cutalare.  —  There  are  several  varieties  of  curvature  of  the 
spine.  Some  of  them  are  caused  by  the  destruction  of  some  portion 
of  the  spinal  column  by  disease.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
treat  of  these  forms  of  (curvature,  as  theycan  only  be  investigated  and 
treated  by  the  most  skilful  suj^^eons.  Those  who  will  use  this  book 
chiefiy,  would  hardly  think  of  meddling  with  them. 

The  curvature  which  arises  from  debility  of  the  bones,  Egaments, 
and  musdes,  and  which  is  very  common  among  females,  has  the 
following 

ISyniptonSi  —  At  first  there  is  a  projection  of  one  collar-bone,  or  one 
side  of  the  chest,  or  one  shoulder  is  considerably  elevated,  and  is 
popularly  thought  to  be  *^  growing  ouC*  On  examination,  the  right 
shoulder  and  the  right  side  of  the  chest  will  be  found,  generally,  to 
be  rounded  and  lifted  up,  while  the  other  is  sunk  down  and  concave. 
At  the  same  time,  the  left  hip  sticks  out,  and  the  loins  on  the  right 
side  have  an  inward  curve.  The  spinal  column  will  have  a  curve,  as 
in  Fig.  174. 

Causes* — This,  affection  is  caused  by  occupations  which  keep  the 
body  in  a  laterally  distorted  position,  and  tax  one  side  of  the  body 
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more  than  tlie  otbrr.  It  k  pnidnced  in  children  who  stady  their 
leesoitfl  at  Bebiool  with  one  elbow  testing  od  a  high  desk.  The 
muscles,  lod,  get  so  weakened  in  many  nft.ni. 

females  of  luxnrioas,  sedentary,  and  indo- 
lent habits,  that  they  cannot  hold  the  bony 
frame  of  tiie  body  in  en  upright  position, 
and  the  jointed  column  of  bones,  called 
the  spine,  sasi  down  to  one  side,  and 
draws  the  wb^e  skeleton  of  the  tnink  oat 
of  shape. 

Tteatment —  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  learn  what  particular  attitude  of  the 
body  has  occasioned  the  distortion.  This 
discovered,  every  possible  eflort  is  to  be 
made  to  break  up  the  habit,  whatever  it 
may  be.  If  it  be  standing  on  one  foot,  or 
sleeping  on  one  side,  or  reading  or  writ- 
ing with  the  elbow  high,  keep  a  constant 
watch  and  strict  role  over  the  patient 

Bxerciso  in  the  open  air  should  be  free, 
and  taken  daily.  The  use  of  the  dumb 
bells  is  excellent  for  both  sexes;  bat  girls 

should,  in  addition,  have  all  the  variety  of  elegant  exennse  furnished 
by  calisthenics.  Wealthy  parents,  whose  daughters  are  tenderly  bred, 
should  never  let  them  grow  up  without  the  invigoration  which  these 
exercises  impart 

When  the  curvature  is  marked,  and  the  debility  considerable,  these 
vigorous  exercises  should  be  taken  for  a  time  with  modeiatiofi,  and 
the  patient  should  lie  down  and  rest  immediately  after  taking  them. 

In  many  cases  oonsiderable  benefit  is  derived  from  the  mechanical 
support  anorded  by  supporters  of  various  kinds.  These  are  now  coo- 
structed  and  adapted  to  the  body,  with  consideiable  skill,  by  those 
who  make  theii  construction  a  stody  and  a  business, 

Splail  IrrltitloB.  —  The  spinal  column  is  liable  at  certain  points, 
to  become  congested,  and  consequently  sore  and  irritable. 

fltynqrtsnBb- — The  symptoms  of  this  state  of  things  are  very  varia- 
ble and  numerous,  as  all  sorts  of  sensation  of  the  skin,  from  utter 
numbness  and  inseneibility  Dp  to  the  most  acute  seflsitivenese,  de»- 
cribed  as  creeping,  shooting,  coldness,  tingling,  aod  the  crawling  of 
ants.  There  may  be  neuralgic  pains,  spasm,  eramp,  trembling,  or 
palsy  of  the  voluntary  raust^ ;  or  a  fixed  pain  and  tenderness  in 
some  joint  or  other  part ;  or  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizziness,  and 
wind  and  pain  in  the  stomach. 

When  any  of  these  symptome  appear,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
other  cause,  we  are  to  suspect  some  irritability  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  to  search,  accordingly,  in  that  direction.  The  proper  method  of 
search  is,  to  make  firm  pressiue  on  each  of  the  projections  of  the 
sfNiie,  and  to  pass  over  the  projections  a  sponge  wrung  out  at  hot 
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water.  If  there  be  tremble  here,  the  patient  will  now  be  Hkely  to 
complain  of  severe  pain  at  some  one  point  Or,  the  tender  place 
will  generally  be  fonnd  sooner,  by  tapping  with  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers, with  quick  and  sharp  strokes  along  upon  the  projecting  bones 
of  the  spine.  The  patient  will  be  pretty  sore  to  wince  w^en  the 
tender  point  is  reached. 

Treatment — Apply  leeches,  and  follow  them  with  a  blister,  or 
stimokting  liniment,  or  some  strong,  slightly  irritating  plaster,  and 
the  tenderness  will  be  very  likely  to  disappear,  as  if  by  magic. 

Wry  Neek. —  Caput  Obstipu$n. 

In  this  complaint,  the  head  is  drawn  over  towards  one|  of  the  shoal* 
ders,  with  the  face  generally  tamed  towards  the  opposite  side.  This 
is  caused  by  the  rigid  contraction  of  a  particular  muscle.  In  some 
instances,  however,  other  muscles  are  affected,  and  the  head  may  be 
drawn  in  other  directions,  or  be  twitched  about  in  various  ways. 

1  had  a  singular  case  from  New  Hampshire,  which,  though  not 
exactly  wrv  neck,  was  a  kindred  disease,  and  is  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned. '  The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  lady  of  good  physical  develop- 
ment, but  inclined  to  nervous  complaints.  Her  head  was  chiefly  drawn 
over  backwards,  sometimes  so  as  to  lie  for  a  short  time  flat  upon  the 
back,  with  no  power  to  raise  it  She  was  obliged,  ordinarily,  to  let 
her  head  lean  a  little  to  one  side,  and  rest  upon  the  hand,,  in  order  to 
keep  it  steady.  When  walking,  with  the  head  erect,  without  this 
support,  it  was  every  few  moments  jerked  over  backward  and  a  little 
to  one  side,  the  chin  being  thrown  up  in  a  most  unaeemly  way*  The 
case  partook  of  the  nature  of  chorea. 

TreatDMait — For  the  genuine  wr^  neck,  where  the  muscle  which 
draws  the  head  to  one  side  is  rigid  and  inflamed,  the  treatment 
should  consist  of  leeches,  poultices,  purgatives,  blisters,  and  alteratives. 
When  the  muscles  causing  the  distortion  are  not  rigid,  electro-mag- 
netism, or  the  shower  bath  may  have  a  good  effect  In  some  cases, 
strychnine  will  do  well. 

The  peculiar  case  mentioned  above,  completely  recovered,  under  the 
uses  of  the  extract  of  St  Ignatius's  bean  (95),  one  pill  three  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased  to  nine  pills  a  day.  She  also  took  iron, 
and  was  put  upon  a  most  energetic  system  of  out-door  exercise. 
Considering  the  stubborn  and  severe  nature  of  the  complaint,  her 
complete  recovery  was  as  unexpected  to  her  friends  as  it  was  grati* 
fying. 

Foreign  Bodies  ia  the  Eye. 

Whbn  a  person  compfaiins  of  some  substance  in  the  eye,  the  inside 
of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  lower  portion  of  the  ball,  sbcpuld  Jmi  be  ex* 
amined^  the  person  being  directed  at  the  same  time  to  look  up.  K 
nothing  be  discovered  there,  the  patient  is  then  to  be  directed  to  look 
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downward.  This  will  expose  to  view  the  upper  part  of  the  ^be. 
At  the  same  time,  the  eyelashes  should  be  taken  between  the  thamb 
and  finger,  and  the  lid  turned  upward  over  some  round  smooth  thing, 
as  a  bodkin,  which  will  turn  the  lid  wrong  side  out,  and  bring  to  view 
whatever  is  on  the  inner  surface.  Any  foreign  body  discovered  may 
be  removed  by  wiping  it  off  with  the  head  of  a  pin,  having  a  silk 
handkerchief  turned  over  it  If  this  fails  to  detach  it,  it  may  be  care- 
fully picked  up  by  running  under  it  the  point  of  a  lancet,  toothpick, 
or  pen-knife. 

Stye. — Hordeolum. 

A  STTB  18  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  small  painful  boil  at  the 
edge  of  the  eyeUd. 

Treatment — In  severe  cases,  apply  a  poultice ;  and  open  it  as  'soon 
as  it  begins  to  point.  After  it  has  discharged  all  it  is  likely  to,  apply, 
on  going  to  bed,  for  two  or  three  nights,  a  little  diluted  nitrate  of 
mercury  ointment  Tonics  and  alteratives  are  frequently  required  to 
break  up  the  formation  of  styes. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Edge  of  the  Ejrelids. 

Oj^thahnia  Tarn* 

This  inflammation  often  involves  the  Meiboratan  glands,  which 
then  secrete  a  sticky  mucus,  which,  not  being  wiped  away  during 
deep,  glues  the  lids  together,  so  that,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  cannot  get  his  eyes  open.  The  complaint  is  generally  chronic 
and  obstinate,  lasting  a  long  time.  Weakly  persons,  with  disordered 
digestion,  are  most  subject  to  it  In  some  cases  the  lids  ulcerate,  and 
the  lashes  &11  out  (generally  the  lids  are  considerably  inflamed  for 
a  few  days,  and  then,  the  inflammation  subsiding,  branny  scales, 
which  may  be  brushed  ofl*,  form  along  the  borders  of  the  lids,  at  the 
roots  of  the  lashes. 

Treatment — The  health  being  generally  disordered,  needs  first  to 
be  improved  by  all  possible  means,  as  by  alteratives,  tonics,  bathing, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  travelling  if  practicable,  and  a  generous  diet 

While  the  lids  are  inflamed,  ttey  should  be  bathed  by  a  wash  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  zinc,  twelve  grains ;  laudanum,  two  drams ;  and 
soft  water,  twelve  ounces.  The  redness  and  heat  having  subsided, 
and  the  bowels  being  opened  by  a  gentle  dose  of  physic,  an  astrin- 
gent wash  should  be  applied  once  or  twice  during  the  day  (208) 
(209),  and  a  small  piece  of  the  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  omtment 
be  rubbed  along  the  borders  of  the  lid,  with  a  pencil-brush  at  night 
This  "wiO  generally  effect  an  immediate  improvement,  and  in  tune 
will  bring  about  a  cme. 
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Disorder  of  the  Laohoi. 

MdriMlk — Thk  signifies  a  growii^  inward  of  the  ejehakes. 

l^jrstrlddasis*  —  This  is  a  doable  row  of  eyehishea^  one  of  which 
grows  inward. 

IteateMSt  — •  Poll  oot  the  misplaced  hairs,  and  contiiiae  to  do  so 
as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Ptoiis. 

This  is  a  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid,  from  palsy  of  the  third 
nerve.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  headache,  and  diisinees,  and 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  apoplexy. 

Treatecit  —  Begin  the  treatment  with  purgatives,  and  then  use 
every  means  to  improve  the  health,  especially  exercise  out  of  doors. 

Chronie  Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sao. 

Wnsif  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  duct  gets  tiiickened  and 
obstructed,  the  patient  oompkiDs  of  great  weakness  of  the  eye,  which 
is  constantly  weepinfy — the  nostril  on  the  same  side  having  a  corres- 
ponding dryness*  The  teaia  not  passing  down  through  the  obstructed 
duct,  collect  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  form  a  small  tumor  by  the  aide 
of  the  nose.  By  pressing  the  finger  upon  this,  the  tears  may  be 
squeezed  out  through  the  upward  passage,  and  glairy  mucus  along 
with  them.  There  is  generally  tenderness  of  the  sac,  and  sometimes 
redness  of  the  skin.  There  is  commonly  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  eyelids,  etc 

nfeabneat. — The  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac  must  be  treated 
by  leeches,  purgatives,  and  oold  washea 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sac  requires  a  special  attention  to  the 

Sneral  health.  The  diet  should  be  caiefally  regulated,  and  the  alka» 
le  sponge  bath  used  every  day»  with  brisk  rubbing  after  it  When 
the  sac  gets  very  full,  the  patient  should  try  gentfy  to  fosoe  the  eoa- 
tents  dawn  into  the  nose  by  pressing  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
tumor ;  and  he  may  promote  the  same  object  by  strongly  drawing  in 
his  breath  often  with  his  mouth  and  nostnis  both  tightly  Bfaut  The 
diluted  nitmte  of  mercury  ointment  may  be  applied  to  the  ^y^ids  at 
bed-time,  and  a  little  of  prescription  (211)  may  be  dropped  onoe  dur- 
ing ihe  day  into  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye. 

Purnlont  Ophthalmia. — Egj^iUm  OpJMabma. 

Owing  to  ihe  glaring  sunshine,  and  the  paftides  of  sand  with 
which  the  air  is  loaded,  this  disease  is  endemic  in  Egypt  Hence  its 
name  Egyptian  opthalmia. 
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BjMftoBMU — It  begins  with  stiffiieM,  itching,  and  watering  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  feeling  aa  if  there  weire  dmt  in  them.  The  lids  are  a 
little  swelled,  and  become  glued  together  daring  sleep.  The  mucous 
memhmn  which  lilies  the  lids  iand  cavers  the  ball,  is  intensely  red 
and  swollen^  and  discharges  a  copious  quantity  of  pus.  There  La  a 
severe  burning  pain  extending  to  the  cheek  and  temple,  with  head* 
ache  and  fever.  The  eyes  cannot  be  opened.  It  is  both  contagious 
and  iufbotloaB. 

TreatDieBt  —  At  the  very  beginning,  apply  a  nitrate  of  silver  wash 
(211),  twice  a  day.  With  this  application,  a  low  diet,  and  five  to 
ten-drop  doses  of  fluid  extract  or  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  every 
hour,  this  ievible  complaint  may  often  be  broken  up. 

Jf  the  disease  have  reached  its  height,  and  there  is  great  fever  and 
headache,  the  patient  may  be  freely  purged  (31),  wSi  the  pain  be 
allied,  by  full  doses  of  Dover's  powder. 

The  patient  nmst  be  kept  in  bed,  in  a  dark  room,  with  the  head 
elevatea. 

The  eyes  should  be  frequentiy  washed  out  gently  with  warm  water, 
or  a  decoction  of  popfHCS,  containing  one  grain  of  alum  to  an  ounce. 
This  must  be  done  with  a  piece  of  fine  sponge,  or  with  a  small 
B^nge*  Qaee  or  twice  a  day^  a  few  drops  of  solutiou'^f  nitrate  of 
silyer,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  jBoft  water,  may  be  dropped  in 
the  ^es  from  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  As  soon  as  the  disease  begins 
to  give  wayt  the  alum  in  the  poppy  decoction  may  be  increased  a 
iittle.  •  * 

Pnralent  Oplithalmia  of  Children. 

This  alwiQrs  begins  within  a  short  time  after  birtht «— generally 
on  the  third  day. 

;  SfntfteMk. —  The  edges  of  the  lids  at  first  become  red,  and  glued 
together,  and  the  membrane  lining  them  is  red  and  rough.  The  eve 
lemains  closed.  The  conjinietiva  or  membrane  which  covers  the 
giobe^  next  beeomes  intensely  scartet,  and  so  much  swelled,  at  timeis, 
that  the  Bds  torn  out;  and  it  discharges  a  thick  purulent  matter. 
The  child  is  feverish  and  resties& 

Ca«w§» — Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  bad  nursing,  omitting  to 
wash  away  firom  the  eyes  the  cheesy  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  the 
contact  of  ^norrhoeal  and  leucocrhosal  seoretions  of  the  vagina  at 
birth- 
Treatment -^  Wash  out  the  eye  frequentiy,  and  gentiy,  with  a 
weak  astringent  wash  (207)  (203),  or  put  between  the  lids  once  a 
danr,  a  large  drop^  with  a  camelVhair  pencil,  of  prescription  (208^. 
When  the  disease  is  declining,  apply  to  the  lids,  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil,  dibited  nitarate  of  mercury  ointment 
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-^  la  tills  dooiplaiiit,  ike  white  cf  Ae  ege 
flamed  «iul  verjr  rod,  the  icdnev  being  snperfidaJ)  so  that  the 
can  bemoYed  oj-indliBg  the  eyelids;  genefaliy-tbete-is'wdiin 
discharge^  •  which,  in  severe  eases,  beoonies  thick  and  pnndent. 
caused  by  cold  and  damp. 

XlreetaMiit'^^ If  there  beoonsiderabie pain  and  headaobeigive nin^ 
gatives  ^31)  if  19),  and  coalinoe  them,  onoe  a  day,  till  the  symptoms 
of  active  inflammation  subside.  Apply  to  the  eyes  a  poultice  of 
slippery  elm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  with  a  decoction  of  poppy 
leaves,  lukewarm  or  cold,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  patient 
Smear  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  night  with  firesh  lard ;  and  when  the 
inflammation  begins  to  decline,  use  diluted  nitmte  of  mercuiy  oint* 
ment  instead.  Keep  the  eyes  well  protected  from  the  light  with  a 
shade.  A  large  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitmte  of  silver,  two  to  four 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  may  be  put  into  the  eye  two  or  t^ree 
times  a  day.  Sometimes  sulphate  of  zinc,  four  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  will  do  welL 

When  the  disease  reaches  the  chronic  stage, — the  pain  and  head- 
ache having  passed  ofl^— some  astringent  applications  will  be  re- 
quired, as  a  very  m^eak  solution  of  nitrate  of  stiver  (208)rOi:  a  dram 
each  of  powdered  witcbhaxel  leaves  and  golden  seal,  steeped  for. ten 
minutes  in  a  gill  of  boiling  water,  ^d  strained  when  cokL 

Berofalons  Ophthalmia. 

This  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  children  udder  eight  years  of 
age. 

BjmfinmL  ^^  Entire  inability  to  bear  light ;  ^e  Hds  are  spasmodi- 
cally closed,  sind  the  head  eoni(tantly  tttfned  away  fiom  the  light.  The 
blood  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  not  particularly  injected,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  large  ones  which  run  towards  the  cornea, 
and  terminate  tn  one  oir  moie'  small  opaque  pitnples.  The  cornea 
frequentiy  ulcerates,  and  the  comi^aint  is  vcvy  obstinate,  —  being 
liable  often  to  recur. 

• 

Tsmtiiittrt.  — *  As  in  aU  scrofulous  complaints,  it  is  important  in 
this  to  look  after  the;genearal  health.  No  more  physio  is  reqtdred 
than  to  keep  the  bowels  open;  and  even  this,  if  costiveness  exist, 
had  better  be  done  by  bread  made  from  unbolted  wheat  flour,  by 
injections  of  codi  or  tepid  water,  and  by  exercise.  The  health  must 
be  supported  by  iron,  sarsaparilla,  stillingia,  and  quinine. 

The  eye  is  to  be  strengthened  by  cold  water  applied  to  the  lids,  the 
forehead;  and  the  temples.  The  eyes  may  be  bathed  likewise  with  a 
warm  decoction  of  poppies,  or' of  diamomile  flowers. 

^But  one  of  the  best  applications  is  a  solution  of  nitmte  of  silver, 
one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  a  few  drops  beings  put  into 
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the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day.     Occasionally  a  solution  of  snlphate  of 
copper,  of  the  same  stiei^h,  may  be  used  with  decided  advantage, 
^th  eyes  should  be  protected  by  a  shade. 

,    lAfiaumation  of  the  Cornea. —  Cameitis. 

Sfrnftmuk-^  The  cornea  is  rottgh,  red,  opaqne,  and  generally  prom- 
inent There  lis  some  pain  and  inability  to  bear  light,  but  not  great 
The  pullBe  is  fireqaent,  and  the  skin  dry. 

Treatment — If  the  inflammation  be  acnte,  use  leeches,  emetics, 
purgatives,  tincture  of  veratrum.  Apply  fomentations,  and  smear 
belladonna  ointment  on  the  eyebrows. 

For  the  chronic  form,  give  quinine  and  other  bitters,  and  put  blis- 
ters upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  behind  the  ears.  The  wine  of 
opium,  ieind  the  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  must  be  applied 
to  the  lids. 

Inflammation  of  the  Iris. — Iritis. 

Thb  iris  is  covered  with  a  serons  membrane,  and  is  very  liable  to 
adhesive  inflammation. 

SymptoaUk  —  In  the  first  stage,  the  iris  changes  its  color,  and  the 
pupil  is> contracted.  In  the  next  stage,  lymph  is  poured  out  upon  the 
surface  in  a  thin  layer,  sometimes,  w%ich  looks  rusty,  and  sometimes 
in  larger  quantities,  filling  the  whole  cavity  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

CaoMSt — Injuries,  or  overworking  the  eye,  but  more  frequently  a 
taint  of  the  system  from  gout  of  syphilis. 

Treatment — If  there  be  considerable  inflammation,  apidy  leeches 
to  the  temples,  and  keep  down  the  circulation  by  tincture  of  vera- 
tfoaib  To  relieve  pain,  if  any,  give  Dover's  powder,  or  morphia. 
The  strength  is  generally  to  be  supported  by  quinine ;  and  in  many 
instances,  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be  given  as  an  alterative.  A  littie 
Boltttipn  of  atropia,  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  is  to  be  dropped 
.into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  a  warm  infusion  €^  slippery 
dm  hark,  or  of  marshmallow,  to  be  used  as  a  wash.  T^  bowels  to 
be  kept  open  by  gentie  physic  •      / 

Weaknejia  of  Sight. — Musca  VoUUmtes. 

^  Tflis  .is  an  aflection  to  which  persons  of  weakly  constitution  are 
liable^  and  those  who  wnte  much,  or  examine  very  small  objects. 

Synqitoms.  —  Dimness  of  sight;  uneasiness  on  exposure  to  a  strong 
light ;  and  specks  floating  before  the  eyes, -^  often  looking  like  flies.  <* 

Treatment. —  The  comi^aint  depends  on  debility,  natund  or  af^ 
qairad;  and  tonics,  as  quinine  and  iron,  and  the  shower  or  spon^ 
bath,  and  out-door  exercj»e^  ave  .the  proper  remedies. 


Imperfect  Yiiion. — Amaurosis, 

Tm  -oomplaint  here  referred  to  is  dependent  on  some  cimnge  in 
the  optic  nerve  or  the  brain,  —  most  commonly  the  former. 

fifjmptMBSt  —  In  some  cases  the  sight  becomes  saddenljr  din),  and 
is  perhaps  soon  lost  altogether ;  but  more  often  it  is  impaired  l>y  slow 
degrees, — being  only  defective  at  intervals,  as  when  the  stomach  is 
out  of  order,  or  the  eyei  have  been  fatigued.  At  one  time,  it  will 
begin  with  objects  appearing  dim ;  at  another,  with  their  being 
double ;  at  stiu  another,  with  the  ability  to  see  onl^  one  half  of 
objects.  In  some  instances,  the  complaint  begins  with  a  crooked, 
or  disfigured,  or  discolored  appearance  of  things  looked  at.  Again 
it  will  begin  as  near-sightedness,  or  far-eiffhtedness ;  or  the  patient 
cannot  measure  distances,  and  will  miss  his  aim  in  pouring  water 
into  a  glass,  or  in  putting  a  match  to  the  wick  of  a  larnp^  The  fla:me 
of  a  lamp  will  appear  split  At  times  the  eye  does  not  bear  light  { 
at  other  times  it  longs  for  it,  and  objects  do  not  appear  illuminated 
enough. 

IHstiBetleB. -^  Amaurosis  may  be  distinguished  ftom  cataract  by 
there  being  no  opaque  body  to  be  seen  behind  the  pupil ;  and  .i>y  tte 
light  of  a  candle  appearing  discolored,  split,  or  lengthened,  or  iride- 
scent, whereas  in  cataract,  vision  is  only  clouded,  and  a  lighted  candle 
looks  as  if  surrounded  with  a  mist. 

Chances  of  Cure.  —  These  are  generally  not  very  favorable,  unless 
the  remedies  employed  very  soon  produce  good  effects. 

TreatmeBt. — Electro-galvanism  is  one  of  the  most  promising  reme- 
dies. Bayberry  root,  dried  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable  power,  and 
taken  as  a  snuff,  is  occasionally  useful.  Cayenne,  steeped  in  water, 
one  grain  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  a  little  of  it  drof^ped  into  (he 
eye,  may  stimulate  the  palsied  nerve,  and  in  some  cases  restore  eight 

Blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  a  aeton  may  be  tried^ 
upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  some  promise  of  success. 

But  probably  nothing  will  do  bettor  than  cold  bathing,— ^a  sbowef 
bath  if  it  can  be  borne,  —  out-door  exercise  vigorously  pursued,  and 
an  adherence  for  a  long  time,  -^perhaps  a  year, — to  a  strictiy  vege- 
table diet,  —  at  the  same  time  using  nervine  tonics,  etc  (316). 

Short  and  Long  Sight. 

Short  Sight,  called  mffopia^  depends  on  too  great  a  eo$iioexUf  <d  the 
cornea,  or  crystaUne  lens,  or  vitreous  humor,  —  one  or  all,  *^  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  the  image  of  the  oUect  inspected  a  Uttte  im 
front  of  the  optic  mrve^  or  retina^  —  as  at  a,  Fig.  173,  instead  of  at  ft, 
where  it  should  be  formed.  The  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus 
bofore  they  reach  the  retina. 

.   Children  are  either  born  with  this  defect,  or  it  is  brought  on  by  too 
close  study,  or  by  long  applicatipn  of  the  eyes  to  minute  objeols. 
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It  may  be  remedied  frequently  by  exeicising  the  eyes  in  looking  at 
distant  objects.  Cbildtcn  afflicted  id  tfaia  way  should  have  their 
stadiea  abridged,  and  their  exercise  in  the  open  air  increased.  While 
stadyin^  tbcy  shoald  have  some  apparatus  applied  to  them  which 
shall  keep  the  chin  elevated,  bo  that  the  head  cannot  be  dropped  too 
low,  and  the  eyes  bronght  too  near  the  book.  And  the  book  should 
each' day  be  placed  a  very  little  further  from  the  eyes. 


Glasaes  worn  by  persoiiB  having  this  defect  of  vision  should  be 
concave,  as  at  e. 

Umg  Sight,  or  prtsbpopia,  depends  on  the  humors  of  the  eye  not 
being  convex  enough.  In  this  case,  the  image  of  the  inspected  object 
is  f<HTaed  beyottd  the  optic  nerve,  as  at  d,  Fig.  174.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  tngns  of  advancing  age. 


This  defect  is  to  be  remedied  by  glasses  which  are  convex,  ».  Fer- 
sonH  in  the  early  autumn  of  life,  must  not  resort  to  glasses  too  hastily, 
or,  indeed,  until  they  are  compelled  to,  nor  should  they  change  those 
first  used  too  soon.  Glasaes  sltonld  make  objects  took  distinct  and 
bri|^  but  not  ]tageft  than  nstumL 

Squinting. — Strabismus. 

In  sttabismus,  the  eyes  are  not  parallel  in  their  position  and  mo- 
tion. 

It  is  supposed  that  one  eye  may  become  weaker  than  the  other,  or 
thht  the  Tisml  axis  ol  the  two  may  not  be  adjusted  alike,  so  that  one 
eye, — perhaps  the  more  defective  one,  —  turns  aside  to  escape  the 
distorted  vision,  or  possibly  the  injury  to  itself  which  would  follow 
the  attempt  to  make  eyea  of  anequat  power  work  evenly  t<^Uier. 
The  opposing  muscles  lose  their  counterbalancing  force,  and  the  in* 
temal  rectus,  gaining  the  preponderance,  draws  the  eye  iitKard,  —  far 
the  squint  is  more  often  comwgent  than,  divergatt ;  that  is,  the  eye 
tama  ut  m<»e  fiften  than  oul.    Both  eyea  sometimes  squint 
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TreataMUt— *In  recent  cases,  tbeie  is  some  diance  of  emng  Ibis 
complaint  without  a  surgical  operatioii.  The  patient  shcmid  not  be  in 
the  society  of  other  squinting  persons,  so  as  to  leani  it  bv  imitation. 

In  the  first  place  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  keptia 
good  condition,  and  that  the  general  health  is  well  fortified  by  bath- 
mg,  tonics,  and  exerciser  The  patient  shoold  be  made  to  stand 
before  a  glass,  and  while  be  closes  the  sound  eye,  look  steadily  at 
V>me  object  with  the  squinting  eye.  Let  him  do  this  till  the  eye  is  a 
little  tired ;  then  let  him  open  the  sound  eye,  when  the  squinting  one 
will  turn  aside.  But  by  compelling  it,  in  this  way,  several  times  a 
day,  to  work  in  a  straight  line,  it  may,  perhaps,  be.  taught  to  remain 
parallel  with  the  other. 

Nervine  tonics,  as  strychnine  (86)  ^94)  (9&)  (316),^^l  sometimes 
do  good  service;  and  electro-gaivanisis  his  iieeo  found  useful  in 
many  cases. 

But  in  old  and  obstinate  cases,  the  only  cure  is  found  in  dividing 
ttie  muscle  which  pulls  the  eye  to  one  side,—- the  internal  rectus,  u 
the  eye  is  dmwn  in, — the  external  rectus,  if  it  is  drawn  out 

Affeetiona  of  the  Bar. 

These  are  so  common,  that,  in  almost  every  family,  they  require 
attention,  at  one  time  or  another.  And  deafness,  which  so  bfien 
results  iit>m  these  disorders,  is  so  serious  a  misfortune,  .that  every 
affection  of  the  ear  should  receive  early  atte|iti<Mi.    ^ 

ExaaiBattan  «f  <te  SeaiM.  ^^^  For  examiaiiig  the  inegtua,  or  ex* 
temal  passage  of  the  ear,  there  is  perhaps  no  bett^  iiMitHMnent  than 
a  simple  silver  or  glasa  tube,  of  the  aize^  t  r».  vs. 

and  shape  represented  in  Fig.  175. 

To  make  the  examination  properly,  place 
the  pa^tient  either  in  a  sitting,  kneeling,  or 
standing  posture,  as  may  be  most  conven* 
lent,  with  the  ear  directly  under  a  good 
stream  of  gas,  or  lamp,  or  snn4ight  Then  take  hold  of  the  ear  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  gentlv  draw  it  outward  and  backward,  and 
with  the  other  hand  introduce  tne  small  end  of  the  tube  or  speculum, 
and  carry  it  forward  /ts  far  as  it  will  go  without  producing  pain. 
Then  by  gently  swaying  the  large  end  of  the  tube  back  and  forth,  a 
stream  of  light  may  be  made  to  illuminate  all  sides  of  the  passage. 
If  the  lining  of  this  passpge  is  smooth,  dry,  pearly-white,  and  shining, 
and  is  without  wax,  it  may  be  regarded  as  health;^  At  the  dose  of 
the  passage,  the  tympanum  may  be  seen,  and  should  be  semi4rans*> 
parent,  dry,  and  grayish-white.  Within  this,  may  be  seen  the  handle 
of  the  mallens,  coming  from  above  downward  and  forward.  This 
bone  runs  about  half  way  across  the  tympanum,  and  divides  it  into  an 
upper  front,  and  a  lower  back  part  This  lowet  back  portion,  when 
viewed  through  the  speculum,  is  more  glistening  than  the  upper  and 
front  part,  and  a  bright  spot  of  light  is  seen  on  its  most  rounded 
portion,  which  is  just  below  and  behind  the  point  of  the  ^malleus. 


Li^ammatioii  oanses  this  innermost  part  of  the  meatus  to  become 
thickened}  vasenlar,  or  granalar>  —  like  the  conjonctiTa  of  the  eye 
when  it  is  iniBamed;  it  also  causes  it  to  secrete  and  discharge 


InftammatioB  of  the  JEeatus. — Otorrhaa. 

This  is  quite  a  common  complaint  among  delicate  children ;  and 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  or  be  excited  by  currents  of 
cold  air,  by  rotten  teeth,  or  by  deranged  stomach  and  bowel& 

Sym]itoilis* —  Fever,  headache,  intense  pain  in  the  ear,  and  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck*  After  a  time,  a  reddish,  watery  discharge 
comes  on,  which  soon  grows  thicker  and  Brnttery.-  Thefeyssr  dis- 
appears with  the  appearance  of  the  thick  matlen  An  examination 
with  the  i^pecnlum  shows  the  w^le  meains  to  be  swollen,  vascular, 
and  covered  witii*  a  slimy  matter* 

Unless  great  attention  be  ^iven  to  deanliness» 'the  discharge 'be* 
comes  very  abundant  and  fetid,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time;  and  if 
neglected,  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  very  serious  consequences,  even 
the  decay  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  head 

Treatalent — While  the  inflammation  is  acnte^  and  there  is  fever 
and  ]pai%  the  diet  should  be  confined  to  mere  Uquids,— *as  rice-water, 
gruel,  eta,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  with  some  preparation  of 
salts, — the  ear  being  gently  syringed,  occasionally,  with  warm  water, 
or  decoction  of  poppies,  and  bein^  covered  with  a  ^arm  poultice  of 
flax-seed,  or  bread  and  milk.  In  place  of  a  poultice,  a  soft  linen  bag, 
filled  with  bran,  and  dipped  in  hot  water,  may  be  kept  on  the  ear* 
If  there  be  great  pain  ana  headache,  put  leeches  behind  the  ear. 

The  pain  and  fever  being  gone,  and  the  maUery  discharge  having 
come  on,  the  case  is  to  be  tieated  like  other  ehfxmie  diseases  of  mu- 
cous membranes  in  scrofulous  constitutions,  by  tonics,  alteratives, 
warm  baths,  and  out-door  exercise. 

The  ear  may  now  be  gently  syringed  out  with  castile  soap  and 
water,  and  immediately  suter  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  or  sul- 
pliate  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  a  dram. .  This  may  be  done  twice  a  day. 
Or,  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
and  half  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  dropped  into  the  meatus,  and,  aft^er 
remaining  two  or  three  minutes,  be  silowed  to  run  out  If  the  dis- 
charge be  very  fetid,  two  drams  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  with 
half  a  pint  of  water,  will  make  a  suitable  wash  with  which  to  syringe 
it, — apfdying,  once  a  day,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Shookl  the  discharge  stop  at  any  time,  and  pain  and  fever  come 
on,  lay  aside  these  astrin^nt -applications,  add  go  back  at  once  to- the 
leeches,  purgatives,  poultices,  and  fomentations. 
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Vbx  ia  ik«  Su. 

Thk  eu  ■ooMtunet  becootes  ootapiftxij  filled  TJth  wax,  mixed 
with  bain  Rud  flakes  of  acuf-flkiu. 

IVeatecat — Xjet  ^  ear  be  gently  Byriiiged  fiom  ikne  to  time. 
with  warm  soap  sixU,  so  ae  tboioaghly  to  cfear  oat  the  whole  mass 
of  matter.  The  water  may  foe  qnHe  warm,  and  a  UttteooOaa  alioiild 
be  kfoaety  ineeited  after  tbe  syringing. 


Israeke. — Otmlgia. 

~  This  is  simply  wtwnigia.  of  tbe  «ar,  and  oomes  offl  in 
fits  of  excmciatiDtf  pain,  which  shoot*  over  the  head  and  face.  It 
may  be  distingnisbed  from  inflammation  of  the  ear,  by  tbe  sndden- 
nese  and  int^nsi^  of  the  pain ;  by  its  ^ot.  throbbing,  not  increaeing 
in  intensity,  not  being  attended  by  fever,  and  not  coming  and  going 
witboot  a^Mweat  oanse. 

nvatnent  —  Pill  or  remove  bU  rotten  teeth,  which  may  be  sus- 
pected as  the  caose  of  the  snfFering.  Give  iron,  particularly  tbe 
citrate  combined  with  strychnine  (316). 


InflammatioB  of  tbe  Tympanum.— DeafnesB. — OtiUs. 

8ynp4aau> —  In  the  acata  form  of  the  dineaae,  there  ia  violent  pain, 
ringing  noises  in  the  ear,  end  delirium.  When  the  snpparation  takes 
place,  there  is  a  chill,  and  a  heavy,  tensive  pain. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint,  tbe  lining  membrane  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  has  its  vessels  a  little  enlarged,  with  blood  some- 
times efTused  into  its  sabstance,  or  lymph  upon  its  sntfaOe,  or  the 
membrane  is  thickened,  and  sometimes  covered  with  tuberculoas 
concretionis  or  there  are  fibrous  bends  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cavity. 

8y>vtNBS. —  These  ere  slight, — the  first  perc^tible  change  being, 
generally,  e/m^imi  in  one  or  t>oth  ears.  There  may  be  a  wooUy  sen- 
sation, with  noises  or  ringing,  and  slight  aching  pains. 

lyeatmcnt  —  As  the  deafness  in  these  cases  generally  depends  on  a 
lAronie  iiitlammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  best  remedies  era 
those  which  improv#  tbe  coiiditioa  of  tiie  digestive  pigans  and  gen- 
eral health,  as  regular  diet,  bathing,  pure  air,  and  exercise,  with  tonics 
and  alteratives.  Occasionally,  a  wech  or  two,  or  a  blister  behind  tbe 
ear,  will  be  serviceable.  But  generally  dry  cupping  behind  and  in 
front  of  the  ear  will  answer  the  pn^xwe  for  oalling  the  blood  away 
friHn  the  thickened  membrane. 

If  the  inflammation  be  acute,  it  must  be  combetted  with  porgii^i 
Uisters,  poultices^  and  fomentations. 


When  deafness  is  caused  by  inflammation  in  the  eustachian  tubes, 
or  from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  etc.,  the  tonsils  must  be  cut  off, 
and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  must 
be  thiowa  upon  the  mouths  ol  the  tubes  with  a  shower  syringe. 

Bl^diQg  fr^m  ike  Nose. — EputaxU. 

nreatemt — In  full-blooded  persons,  with  redness  of  Ihce,  and  sub- 
ject  to  headache,  and  dizziness,  bleeding  from  the  nose  may  be  salu- 
tary, and  necessary  to  ward' off  apoplexy,  and  should  not  b^too  sud- 
denly stopped* 

When  the  bleeding  is  such  as  to  require  to  have  it  arrested,  plug 
the  nostrils  with  the  scraping  from  a  fiur  hat,' or  with  lint,  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  alum,  or  tannin,  or  MonseFs  persalt  of  iron,  one 
part  to  teii  parts  of  water* 

Ingrowing  Toe-Hail. 

To  most  persons,  the  above  words  will  suggest  some  unpleasant 
associations,  for  there  are  few  but  have  had  some  painful  experience 
with  this  affection.  It  is  generally,  like  corns  and  some  other  trouble- 
some ihings,  the  penalty  inflict^  for  wearing  tight  shoes.  It  gener- 
ally appears  upon  the  great  toe.  The  constant  pressure  of  a  narrow 
boot  or  shoe  against  the  side  of  the  toe,  causes  the  edge  of  the  nail 
to  sink  into  the  flesh,  and  cause  inflammation  and  pain,  and  finally 
ulceration.  Nature,  attempting  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief, sends  out  granulations,  which,  being  perpet- 
ually irritated,  shoot  up  into  unhealthy  growths, 
called  proud  flesh.  Thenceforward,  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  become  incessant;  and  he  cannot 
now  even  compromise,  as  he  would  be  glad  to  do, 
by  putting  on  shoes  of  ample  dimensions,  but  is 
obliged  to  negotiate  a  peace  by  putting  away  the 
shoe  altogether,  or  by  cuttinff  a  bole  through  it  to 
take  off  the  pressure.  At  me  risk  of  giving  the 
reader  a  few  dismal  twinces  every  time  he  looks 
upon  ihis  page,  we  place  here,  in  Fig.  176,  a  good 
representation  of  this  tormenting  disorder,  as  a 
suitable  warning  against  the  folly  of  giving  the  toes  narrow  quarters. 

IVeatnieat  —  Make  a  lye  by  putting  half  a  pint  ^  hard-wood  ashes 
into  a  quart  of  hot  water ;  bathe  the  toe  in  this,  while  warm,  twenty 
minutes,  every  day.  Immediately  afber  each  bathing  apply  a  poultice, 
made  of  ground  slippery  elm  and  weak  lye,  changing  the  poultice 
twice  a  da^«  As  fast  as  the  inflammation  is  subdued  by  this,  press  a 
litUe  fine  lint  gently  under  the  edge  of  the  naiL  At  each  subsequent 
dreasuig,  cut  off  as  much  of  the  nail  as  is  raised  out  of  the  tender 
flesh,  with  the  keen  point  of  a  penknife.  Continue  to  do  this  till  the 
whok  offending  portion  is  cut  away. 

If  the  above  treatment  does  not  reduce  the  inflammation  and  ffieat 
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tenderness,  spfead  some  extract  of  bdladonna  npon  fist, -—'lay  this 
upon  the  diseased  p«rty  and  pot  a  potdtioe^Terit. 

When  the  disorder  begins  to  make  its  appearance}  it  is  a  good  pka 
to  scrape  the  nail  ^rery  thin  on  top)  this*  wiii  eanse  it  "to  gre<w  npon 
the  upper  snr&oe,  and  to  give  way  at  the  tender  part,  so  as  to  obvi- 
ate, sometimes,  the  necessity  of  any  other  treatment* 

The  following  is  the  best  treatment  Wash  the  ioe  in  warm  water, 
and  make  the  parts  dry  with  cotton  wooL  Then  gently  picas  cotton 
wool  in  between  the  toe  nail  and  the  tender  projecting  flesh,  and  ex- 
tend it  ^ong  the  groove  back  between  the  skin  and  naiL  Next,  wet 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  upon  the 
nail,  close  to  the  cotton,  not  allowing  it  to  touch  the  tender  flesh; 
then  put  on  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and,  in  two  or  three  hours,  a 
poultice  around  the  toe. 

In  two  days,  the  nail  will  be  perfectly  black,  and,  as  £sr  as  the  ni- 
trate was  well  applied,  will  be  separated  from  the  parts  underneath,  and 
may  be  taken  on  without  pain. 

n  the  nail  is  vety  ihickj  scrape  off  the  black  and  deadened  part  in 
two  days»  and  apply  the  nitrate  again. .  This  treatment  is  a  vast  iin* 
provement  on  the  old  and  cmel, practice  oC  tearUigJcdBC  the  live  nail. 


Ohaflng  aad  JU^Qtiatiei!^» 
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WuKN  the  neck,  arm-pits,  thighs,  eta,  of,  children,,  get  chafed  or 
excoriated,  a  remedy  may  be  found  by  keeping  the  parts  dean,  and 
by  dusting  them  with  powdered  riippery  elm,  starch,  or  hair-powder. 
If  this  does  not  effect  a  cure,  apply  Turner's  cerate,  or  w&di  the  patts 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zmc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  fiye  g^fains  to  | 
the  ounce  of  soft  water. 

Ghrown  persons  may  treat  these  troubles  very  much  in  the  sam^ 
%  way,  or  by  wearing  cotton  between  parts  which  rub  together. 

Foreign  BubfltanQea  in  the  Noae.. 

Whbn  any  foreign  substance  gets  lodged  ia  the  nose,  <^8e  the 
month  and  the  opposite  nostril,  and  then  blow  forcibly  through  the 
obstructed  side.  It  this  is  not  successful,  press  the  thumb  against  the 
nose  abow  the  obstructing  body,  and  ^en  make  a  hook  of  a  piece 
of  wire  or  knitting  needle,  and  pressing  it  up  ov^  the  offending  sub- 
stance,  pull  it  down. 

Foreign  Subatanoes  in  the  Ear. 

If  flies  and  other  insects  get  into-  t^e  «ar,  fill  the  ^ear  witli  sweet 
oil,  and  then  syringe  it  out  with- warm  water.  -  Sometiraes  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  hold  tte  head  down  on  one  -sid^  and  have  the  ear  filled 
with  water,*— remaining  quiet  in  this- position  for  a  short  time,  when 
the  insect  Will  rise  to  the  surface.  If  any  hard  substatooe  be  got  into 
the  ear,  lie  down  quietly  upon  the  affected  side,  and  send  for  a  phy* 
sician. 


■.i.—^ 
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Foreign  SiilMitaaoes  in  the  Chillet. 

:  If  the  rabstaaoe  have  not  gone  beyond  the  leaok  of  the  tfaamb  and 
finger^  throat  them  down*  as  &t  a^  posafale,  and  try  to  poll  it  oat ;  or, 
a  smaU  carved  pair  of  fuMrceps  will  reach  still  lower  than  the  fingers. 
Or,  tUs^  iuUngi  let  some  one  place  one  hand  firmly  on  the  chest  of 
the  choking  person,  and  give  him  .a  smart  blow  or  two  between  the 
shoulders  with  the  other  hand*  If  the  substance  be  down  some  way 
in  the  gullet,  it  may  be  pushed  along  into-  the  stomach,  by  some 
smooth,  blunt  instrument 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Windpipe. 

SoiiBTncBS  foreign  bodies  wilt  remain  a  long  time  in  the  windpipe^ 
and  will  only  cteate  some  inflammation  and  cough,  but  not  any  im- 
mediately dangerous  symptoms*  When  the  body  has  gone  entirety* 
below  the  epiglottis^  but  little  can  be  done,  except  to  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  to  cause  sne^^g,  aad  to  direct  the  jMitteat  to  expel  the  air  ex* 
plosively  from  the  lungs  by  a  few  energetic  and  sudden  coughs^  Thia 
may  drive  the  oflbndi^  bQdy;.out 

Bleeding  Irom  Wonnds* 

If  bleeding  occur  from  any  part  where  a  bone  lies  near  the  surface, 
as  the  bead  or  face,,  it  may  geneiallybe  stopped  by  pressing  firmly 
agaiust  the  bone  with  a  finger,  or  a  piece  of  cork,  or  by  binding  on 
tightlb^  e  hard  pad.  If  this  does  not  sudceedf  lift  up  each  edge  of  the 
wound,  and  examine  carefully  to  see  if  any  small. stream  .o£  blood  is 
fptnUing'  out  tpi  fH$.  If  so^  an  artery  is  wounded,  and  .the  point  of 
small  foiiceps  or  tweeters  must  be  dipf>ed  in  where  the  jets  come 
from  ;  the  spouting  mouth  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  out ;  and  a, 
strong  silk  thread  passed  around  it,  and  tied  below  the  forceps.  The 
white  and  gaping  mouth  of  the  vessel  may  then  be  seen* 

If  t|ie  bleeding  be  profuse  from  an  arm,  the  whole  cnirent  of  blood 
to  that  limb  must,  be  jcut  off,  which  may  be  done  by  some  person 
pressing  a  thumb  firmly  into  the  neck  behmd  the  middle  of  the  collap- 
bone.  This  will  dam  up  the  blood  in  the  great  artery  of  the  arm,  aa 
it  comes  out  of  the  chest.  The  handle  of  a  door>kev,  wrapped  in 
several  folds  of  linen,  may  be  pressed  upon  this  place  ioc  a  ka^  time 
until  medical  assistance  can  be  had. 

Dangerous  bleecttng  from  the  thigh  or  leg,  may  often'be  stopped  by 
pressing  the  great  artery  just  below  the  crease  of  the  groin. 

If  the  bleeding  be  below  ihe  middle  of  the  uppfer  arm,  or  middle 
of  the  thigh,  pass  a  handkerchief  once  or  twice  around  the  limb,  as 
far  above  the  wound  as  possible,  an^  tie  it  tightlr*  Slip  a  stifi"  stick 
under  tins,  and  turn  it  round,  like  the  handle  of  an  aiurar,  until  the 
handkerchief  beeomes  so  ti^ht  as  to  stc^  the  bleeding:.  This  arrange* 
mentis  called  a  sAM^tournuiuetf  and  ia  intended-  to.aaswer  the  sane 
purpose  virith  the  instrument  represented  by  Fig.  146* 
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Apptront  Destb  from  Hoziottf  Tapen. 


When  penions  become  inaenaible  fnmi  breathiiig  foul  air  ui  a  deep 
well  or  other  place  where  it  ooUects,  let  them  be  immediately  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  and  cold  water  be  spriokled  upon  the  face  and  iiead, 
and  strong  vinegar  be  rubbed  about  the  nostrils.  As  soon  as  there  is 
a^ilitj  to  swallow,  give  some  drinks,  as  lemonade,  or  a  few  drops  of 
aromatic  sulphuric  add,  dropped  into  a  tumblerftd  of  water,  and 
slightly  sweetened     A  stimulating  injection  (246)  may  be  given. 

Apparent  Beath  from  Burning  OharcaaL 

SoMB  persons  very  thoughtlessly  attempt  to  warm  their  sleeping  or 
sitting  rooms  with  a  portable  furnace,  or  open  pan  filled  with  burning 
charcoal,  or  live  coals  from  a  wood  ^re.  This  is  very  wrong,  as  such 
coals  while  burning  throw  off  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gaSf  a 
deadly  poison.  This  being  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  and  for  a  time  may  do  no  4amage ;  but,  if  there 
be  no  chimney-draught,  or  open  door  or  window,  it  will  rise  above 
the  heads  of  those  in  the  room,  and  bring  on  asphyxia  and  death. 

Let  such  cases  be  treated  the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  addi- 
tional meaiMire  of  attempttng  to  excite  bteatkisg^  as  kk  the  one  4)f 
persona  apparently  dead  from  drowmng. 

To  BeooTor  Persons  Apparently  Browned. 

Drowning  persons  die  by  what  is  called  asphyxia.  The  ail*  beiag 
shut  off  from  the  lungs,  breathing  stops,  and  the  immediate  accmnu* 
kttion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  paralyzes  the  nervous  aystero,  and 
insensibility  immediately  follows.  The  heart  continues  to  beat,  how* 
ever,  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  tiie  occurrence  of  intensibility 
and  apparent  death. 

Recovery  may  take  place  at  any  time  before  the  heart  ceases  to 
beat,  and  has  been  brought  about  m  sofene  cases  evea  after  thlsforgiui. 
has  become  still.  It  has  taken  place,  in  some  few  instances,  as  late  as 
half  an  hour  after  being  under  water,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
even  under  the  best  treatment,  later  than  twenfy  mitmtes  from  the 
time  of  submersion ;  and  even  as  late  as  this,  the  chances  are  much 
against  restoration.  ••   .      .  - 

Treatment —  The  best  treatment  is  that  recommended  by  Pr.  Mar- 
shall HaU. 

Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  airland,  except 
in  severe  weather,  expose  the  face  and  chest  to  the  breeze. 

TlieBf  to  Clear  the  Throat,  plaqp  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with 
one  wrist  under  the  forehead.  Alt  the  fluids,  and  the  tongue  now 
fall  forward,  leaving  the  passage  to  the  windpipe  free.  If  there  be 
breathing,  wait  and  watch,  if  there  be  no  breatbii^,  or,  if  them  h&ve 
been,  and  it  has  failed, 


.Jim. 


nn,  to  Excite  BreaflilBfi  tarn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on 
his  side,  aqd  fSMite  the  nostnll  with  snid^  or.tbe  throat  with  a  feather, 
and  dash  cold  water  on  the  fieu^,* previously  rubbed  warm.  .If  there 
be  no  soooess,  looe  not  a  roooMnt,  but,  instantly, 

Netty  tp  Imttato  BreafUiiif,  replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  raisincr 
and  supporting  the  chest  weU  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of 
dress,  Now  very  gentiv  turn  the  bodv  on  the  side,  and  a  little  be- 
yond, and  then  auickly  back  upon  the  face,  and  repeat  these  turniugSf 
back  and  forth,  aeliberately,  efficiently,  and  perseveringly,  fifteen  times 
in  a  minute,  occasionally  varying  the  side.  These  motions  will  cause 
a  kind  of  artificial  breathing ;  for  while  the  patient  rests  upon  the 
breast,  the  weight  of  the  body  compresses  this  cavity,  and  expels  the 
air,  which  is  the  same  as  the  outgoing  breath,  or  expiration ;  when 
he  is  turned  on  the  side,  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  the  air  rushes 
in  as  in  natural  inspiration*  or  the  ingoinj?  of  the  breath.  When  the 
patient*  is  on  the  face,  make  even  and  emcient  pressure  along  up  the 
back  of  the  chest,  discontinuing  it  immediately  before  turnmg  the 
body  upon  the  side.  This  upward  gliding  pressure  hel]>s  expel  the 
air.  off  course  it  must  be  stopped  the  moment  the  body  is  in  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  side  to  let  it  in.  The  result  of  these  movements  is 
breathings  and,  if  not  too  late,  life, 

ThMy  to  Ininee  CifMlatlaa  uml  Wararth,  mb  the  limbs  upwards 
(and  of  course  this  should  be  done  during  the  previous  measures) 
with  firm  grasping  pressure,  and  with  energy,  using  handkerchiefs, 
and  warm  soft  flannels  if  at  hand.  This  pushes  the  blood  along  up 
towards  the  heart  through  the  veins.  In  this  way,  too,  the  limbs  are 
warmed  and  dried,  and  may  be  now  clothed, — -the  bystlanders  sup- 
plying the  garments*  Avoid  the  continuous  warm  bath,  and  the 
position  on  or  ineUned  to  the  back.  Beside  the  above,  ix>nr  into  the 
nostrils  a  teaspoonfol  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  thrust  a 
fi$aiber  into  the  nostrils,  dipped  in  water  of  ammonia.  Give  also  a 
stimulating  injection,  composed  of  a  pint  of  water  with  a  tablespoon- 
fed  of  ground  mustard,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  cayenne,  and 
pat  a  mustard  poottioe  upon  the  perineum  and  anus. 

Apparent  Death  from  Lightning. 

A  STROKE  of  lightning  will  firequently  produce  asphyxia  by  par- 
alyzing the  muscles  of  respiration.  In  such  case,  the  same  means 
for  recovery  should  be  used  as  in  apparent  death  from  drowning.  Or, 
the  apparently  dead  person  may  be  placed  in  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
and  coki  water  dabb^  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  warm 
friction  be  appHed  if  the  body  is  cold. 

Apparent  Doath  from  Hanging. 

'■  Pbbsons  fcnnd  hanging,  who  have  committed  suicide,  are  to  be  cut 
down  instantly,  and  the  same  means  employed  to  reestablish  breath* 
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ing  as  ia  cases  of  drowning.  It  may  help  to  testoie  the  bittatliiBg»  to 
bathe  the  forehead  and  fhoe  with  ritiegar,  or  tinctue  of  camphcn^  and 
to  pass  hartBh<mi  frequently  under  the 


Olothea  Ofttehing  Fire. 

It  fs  perfaapB  nttieasonaMe  to  look  for  presenee  of  mbid  when  fliis 
frightftd  accident  oocois,  yet  it  is  never  tnore' needed  than  at  soch  a 
tune. 

The  instant  a  lady  perceives  her  clothes  to  be  oft  fire^and  ta  4  hiaxey 
she  should  seize  the  nearest  large  rag,  cloak,  blanket,  coverlet,  or  any 
equivalent  article,  and,  wrapping  it  tight  around  her,  throw  herself 
flat  upon  the  floor,  taking  care  to  keep  the  proteding  covering  dose 
to  her  until  the  fire  is  completely  smothered.  If  she  does  this  with 
energy,  and  effectually,  she  will  put  out  the  fire  instantly. 

If  she  continue  on  her  feet,  the  blaze  will  rapidly  ascend,  and  bora 
her  vital  parts.  If  she  run  to  seek  relief  from  others  not  present,  the 
motion  or  the  air  will  fim  the  flame  into  a  swifter  work  of  destroo- 
tion. 

If  it  be  a  child  that  is  on  fire,  let  any  person  present  treat  it  ss 
above.  If  it  be  badly  burned  before  the  fire  is  extinguished,  put  it 
instantly  into  a  tub  of  cold  water;  or  dash  cold  water  upon  it,  to 
prevent  the  bum  from  beoomiBg  deep. 

Aceidents  on  the  Water* 

If  upset  in  a  boat,  or  otherwise  thrown  into  the  water,  and  are  not 
able  to  swim,  draw  the  breath  in  well,  and  keep  ^he  mofith  shut  tight 
Do  not  strufigie  and  throw  the  arms  up ;  but  yield  quietly  to  the 
water,  hold  ube  head  well  op,  and  stretcii  out  the  hai^  only  below 
the  water;  To  throw  the  hands  or  the  feet  t^i,  will  pitch  the  head 
dawUf  and  cause  the  whole  person  to  go  iimnediately  under  v^ater. 
Keep  the  head  above^  and  everything  else  under  watei; 

Poiaoning  Aeeidente.—Antidotea  of  Poiaona. 

AcciDBNTS  firom  poisons  are  of  such  common  occurrence,  that 
every  person  should  know  the  proper  remedies^  and  not  be  obliged  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  a  physician  before  the  proper  Corrective  is  applied. 
The  most  common  remedies,  with  the  methods  of  ^ppiyiag  them, 
will  be  given  under  the  proper  heads  below.  The  minenl  poisons 
will  be  spoken  of  first 

Poiaoning  by  Ammonia. 

Wateb  of  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  if  taken  in  an  undiluted  stato, 
acts  as  a  violent  poison* 

•  When  this  accident  happens,  give  wnega/r  instantly,  mixed  with  V^ 
Utde  water.  Vinegar  is  an  ^Kid^  and  ammonia  is  an  sikali }  and  acids 
and  alkalies  neutruize  each  other. 
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_  Poiianiai;  by  Aatimony. 

Tabtjs  emetic^  and  wine  o£  antimon^)  are  Bometimes  taken  by 
accident  in  large  doQe%  so  aa4a  act  ^a^  potaoog,  and  caiue  dangerous 
vomiting  and  prostration. 

Give  a  tea  of  slippery  elm,  flax-seed,  marshmallpw,  etc. ;  also  symp 
of  poppies,  paragoric,  or  laudaonm  in  twenty-drop  doses.  To  neu- 
tralize the  poison,  give  a  strong  solution  of  tanniui  or  an  infusion  of 
iwfc  barkt  or  nul^ialfa. 

.    Baisoaing  by  Araonie.  ' 

Uss  the  stomach  pump  instantly,  if  one  is  to  be  had ;  if  not,  give 
twenty  ^gmins  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  in  a  little  warm 
water;  and  promote  the  vomiting  by  fillinfl^  the  stomach  with  large 
draughts  of  warm  or  raid  milk,  sweetened  water,  or  flax-seed  tea. 
Or,  vomiting  may  be  Induced  still  more  quickly,  by  giving  a  large 
taUespoonfu  of  strong  ground-mustard,  mixed  with  a  teacupiul  of 
water. 

*  But  the  best  atttidote  fot  anenic  is^hydrated  sesquloxide  of  iron. 
Mix  a  tablespoonfiil  of  this*  with  water,  and  give  this  amount  every 
five  or  ten  minutes,  until  half  a  dozen  doses  are  taken. 

Treat  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  which;  follows,  by  blisters, 
a  bland  liquid  diet,  mudlagiaoiis  drinks,  etc. 
...  ......  .  .     ,  ,  . 

Polf atting^  by  Tdrdigrif »  or  AcetAte  of  Copper.     . 

CooKiNo  utensils  made  of  cAppex  never  ouffht.to  be  tolerated ;  yet 
they  are  used;  and  itN'is'from  the  verdigris  virnich  forms  upon  them 
that  most  of  the  cases  of  poooning  by  copper  happen. 

X^ive  an  emetic  instantiy,  and  l£en  tvro  teaspoonfuls  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (bread  soda)  in  a  tumblerful  of  water,  to  be  repeated  in  ten 
minutes^  White  of  ^gs,  diflbsed  in  v^ater,  and  mudlaglnoas  drinks 
are  proper. 

Poiaoifing  by^OoTroalTa  ETnblimitto.  , 

Tns  is  tke  cKKomon  bed-bug  poison,  and  is'  often  takeii  by 
mistake.  5  F-       > 

Mix  up  quiddy  the  whites  of  a  dozen  ^ggs,  with  two  pints  of  cold 
water,  and  give  a  glassful  of  the  mixture  every  two  minutes  till  the 
stomach  can  oontiun  no  more.  If  there  are  not  e^;8  enough  at  hand, 
take  what  there  are,  and  make  up  the  deficienicy  with  milk.  Wheat 
floor,  mixed  with  water,  is  a  good  remedy.  Use  the  stomadi  pump, 
if  it  is  atiiand.  ^  Treat  the  resulting  inflsmitttition  wifli  leeches  and 
fomentations. 
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P«i0«Bisf  hj  Bmgmx  •f  Iitftd,  mr  ▲••iste  sf  Leai. 
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Poitomimf  by  8tr«mf  Ljm. 

BrmonQ  Ije  is  sometiiDes  swmDowed  bj  duUbn. 
Tinegn^  or  oiL    Viacgmr  will  couwii  Ifae  lye  into 
aad  any  of  the  oib  will  qoiIb  with  it,  «im  farai 
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PoitoniAf  bj  Hitrie,  Mariatie,  or  8«lf b«rie  AmL 

WHE3f  either  one  €((  these  acids  is  swallowedi 
time  is  to  be  lost.    Fill  the  patient  y»0  of  caJdiicd 
up  in  water.     This  is  the  best  reniedy ;  hot  if  it  is  noc  to  be  hs4 

Eye  half  an  oanoe  of  soap  in  a  pint  of  water.     If  niilfcii  aie  at 
ind,  gire  cbalk,  or  whitinff|  in  water,  or  cren  pound  fine  some  d  the 
plastenng  of  the  room,  ana  gire  it  in  water. 

PriapBing  bj  ffitrata  of  Potaah,  eallad  HItxa,  or  Sftltpabea. 

Iifoucs  Tomiting  by  loke-warm  water,  and  by  tiddii^  the  throat 
with  a  feather;  bat  avoid  irritating  the  stomach  with  the  oidiaaiy 
emetics. 

Poifloning  by  Whita  Vitriol. 

PaoTOKS  Tomiting  bv  warm  drinks,  and  by  ticUiiiig  the  tlnoat,  and 
give  freely  carbonate  of  soda,  in  water. 

Poiaoaing  by  Oxalio  Aeid. 

This  resembles  epsom  salts,  and  is  Hable  to  be  taken  "for  salts  by 
mistake.  The  two  can  always  be  disfingoished  by  touching  a  little 
to  the  tongoe.    Epsom  salts  taste  biiier  ;  oxalic  acta,  t^ery  somr. 

In  cases  of  poison  from  oxalic  aci<i^  give  magnesia  in  water  as 
qnickly  as  possible.  When  this  is  not  at  hand,  give  challc^or  lime, 
or  saleratas»    Uss  the  stomach  piunp,  if  it  is  to  be  had. 

r 

Tagetable  Poisons. 

Thb  Tegetable  p<M8ons  are  qnite  nnmetons,  and  many  of  them 
quite  as  yimlent  and  rapid  as  any  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
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Ppisomiitg  by  Ae^atie^ 

Givs  an  emetie  of  giocuuKmnsfaid  or  ralphate  of  rinc,  or  i»e  the 
stomach  pamp»  instantlyi  and  then  givB  stiipiilaBtt,  aa  brandy,  gin, 
whiskey,  ram,  etc. 

Poisoning  by  Opium,  Morphine,  and  Laudannm. 

Use  the  itomach  pamp,  if  at  hand ;  if  not,  a  powerful  emetio  of 
sulphate  of  zino,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
a  tablespooQfal  of  gioand-mastara  in  a  teacnpfnl  of  Warm  watar. 
If  vomiting  is  not  induced  at  once,  tickle  the  throat  with,  a  feather,  or 
with  the  finger.  If  sleep  is  impending,  take  the  patient  into  the  open 
air,  and  kospi  him  .walking ;  dash  water  upon  his  fttce,  etc  If  he 
stiU  falls  into  sleep,  and  appears  to  be  near  dyinff,  apply  means  for 
artificial  bvaathing  aa  for  persons  apparently  dead  ttoxn,  drowning. 

Poiaoving  from  BelladoAua,  Hyoacyamus,  Stramo- 

niam,  and  Coaiam. 

TuBSB  are  all  narcotics,  and  when  accidentally  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  the  treatment  is  to  be  the  same  as  for  poisoning  by  opiooi* 
Strong  cofiee  is  said  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tnese  articles. 

Poiaouing' by  Dogwood,  Iry,  eicv 

Give  some  of  the  salts  as  a  cathartic,  and  apply  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead,  or,  still  better^  a  decoction  df  wdtctahaael  bariu* 

Poisoning  by  Spanish  Plioa. 

Give  large  draughts  of  sweet  oil,  sugar  and  water,  milk,  or  flax- 
seed tea.  For  the  inflamoiation  jof  the  bladder,  which  is  produced 
by  it,  apply  leeches,  and  a  liniment  composed  of  camphor  and  sweet 
oil  Ti>  f^i^e-  tie'  strangury  or  scalding  of  the  water,  giye  camphor 
in4ei!nally« 

Poisoning  by  Prnisio  Aeid. 

This  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  known  poisons.  One  drop  of  the 
piKTt  add  will  cause  immediate  death.  Give  water  of  ammonia  or 
hartshorn,  one  part  diluted  with. six  parts  of  water,  freely. 

Poisoning  by  fltryehnine. 

The  same  treatment  as  for  poisoning  by  opium,  excepting  that 
s^wcet  milk  should  be  freely  administered.     This  has.  been  recom- 
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mended  by  one  respecUble  physiGiaii,  at  kast,  who  aavt  lie  has  famd 
it  to  be  a  apecific.  Camplior,  two  aoneea  dinolved  in  a  quart  «f 
whiskey,  aad  ffreafredg^  la  alao  said  to  be  an  aatkbte. 

Osre  of  the  Teeth. 

A  DECAT  and  loss  of  the  teeth  is  common  even  among  the  joas^ 
Few  penons  at  the  age  of  twenty  have  soond  teeth. 

Betting  of  the  Teeth. — Oariu. 

m 

This  is  not  confined  to  any  age,  tempeiament,  or  condition  of 
society* 

The  teeth  become  diseased^  die,  and  drop  away,  while  aO  the  other 
ormns  are  soond  and  active. 

The  Creator  doubtless  intended  that  aiil  the  members  of  the  same 
body  shoold  be  equally  domble ;  but  certain  laws  of  nature,  yiolatod 
by  ns  ^habitoally,  turn  upon  ns,  as  it  were,  in  anger,  and  snoate  us  M 
in  the  face,  breaking  our  teeth,  and  robbing  ns  of  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  lieaith  which  we  do  not  appear  ^  priM. 

When  rotting  begins  in  the  teeth,  its  progress  is  more  or  less  vspidy 
and  their  deslraction  is  certain,  unless  it  is  anested  by  artificial 
means. 

The  enamel  is  nature's  fortification  to  protect  the  teeth  against  ex- 
ternal injuries.  When  this  is  broken,  or  worn  away,  the  bone  of  the 
tooth  becomes  exposed,  and  rotting  begins  immediately.  Whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  crack,  break  up,  or  destroy  the  enamel,  therefore,  i& 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Bet  Drinks,  or  hot  food,  coming  suddpnly  in  contact  with  the  en- 
amel, are  liable  to  crack  it,  and  ejcpoee  the  bony  snbstanoe  of  the 
tooth.  The  enamel  is  exceedingly  battle,  much  like  glass  in  its  stroc- 
ture,  and  is  easily  cracked  when  exposed  to  sudden  transitions  fiom 
heat  to  cold,  and  from  cc^  to  heat 

Lnxorieas  Living  often  deranges  the  general  health,  and  causes 
acid  and  unhealthy  secretions  in  the  mouth,  which  act  injuriously 
upon  the  enamel 

Adds  are  injurious  to  the  enamel ;  and  when  taken  as  medicine, 
should  be  well  diluted,  and  in  some  cases,  drank  through  a  tube,  so 
as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth.  Sugar  is  not  direcdy  inja* 
rious  to  the  teeth,  as  many  suppose ;  but  if  allowed  to  reman  about 
and  between  them,  it  may  generate  an  acid  which  is  destructive  to 
the  enameL 

.A  Crowded  Gendttien  of  the  teeth  in  the  month  rauses  the  enamel 
to  wear  away,  and  leads  to  rotting;  in  which  case,  early  attention 
and  advice  frpm  a  dentist,  is  quite  important 

Food  Lodfsd  Itetwaen  the  Teeth,  and  in  their  depressions,  is  a  cause 
of  extensive  decay.     Animal  and  vegetaUe  matter,  when  exposed  to 


warmth  and  moiBtuve,  soon  generate  an  acid  which  corrodes  the  ea- 
»roeL  The  teeth,  ootuieqiieiitly,  often  begin  to  decay  in  parts  where 
.  one  presses  upon  ato  other,  and  in  depressions,  where  food  lodges  and 
remains.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  cleansing  the  mouth  and  teeth 
often,  —  particularly  after  meals.    |. 

Hereoiy,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  salivation, — whether  it  be 
ipahimel»  'fcairwuve  anUimate,  bine  pill,  or  any  other  fonn  of  it,— 
causes  inflammatfon  of  tiie  membranes  about  the  teeth,  and  indi- 
rectly produces  caries. 

Aciaity  of  the  stomach,  the  contact  of  decaying  teeth  and  dead 
stumps  with  sound  ones,  diseased  and* nloerated  gums,  and,  above 
.  all,  a  filthy,  unclean,  and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  mouth,  are 
'  active  causes  of  diseased  teeth* 

.    Uojfnftfsr  Toefli  PMrdcny^  as  those  containing  gritty  particles,  are 
to  be  avoided. 

TMkMcb,  by  dei'anging  the  general  health,  may  be  indirectly  inju- 
riooa  to  the  teeth,  omoking  blackens  the  teeth ;  and  though  chewing 
may  be  useful  in  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  of  a  decaying 
fbpth,  this  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  uncleanly  and  disa- 
greeable a  habit,  while  so  many  agents  may  be  found  to  produce  the 
scum^  eifibct. 

Tarter.' —  This  is  derived  from  the  saliva,  and  is  found,  when  ex- 
funined.  by  the  ^icroscope^  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  living 
animals.  When  first  deposited  around  tne  teeth,  it  is  in  a  soft  state ; 
but,  when  not  brushed  away,  it  soon  hardens,  and  changes  from  a 
yellow  to  a  brown,  and  sometimes  to  a  black  color;  and  often  in 
children,  it  becomes  a  dark  green.  It  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
teeth,  giving  them  a  filthy  and  revolting  look ;  the  setting  of  the 
teeth  in  their  sbdk:ets  is  weakened ;  their  appearance  ia  elongated ; 
the  periosteum  or  covering  of  the  fang  becomes  inflamed  and  iendet ; 
and,  if  the  proper  remedy  be  not  applied,  the  teeth  will  become  loos- 
ened, and  finally  fall  firom  their  sockets.  It  causes  the  gums  to  be- 
come inflamed,  swollen,  tender,  and  ulcerated,  and  loads  the  breath 
with  a  disapeeable  fetor.  Its  direct  influence  on  the  teeth  is  not 
great ;  but  it  vitiates  all  the  secretjions  of  the  mouth,  and  is  thus  a 
very  efficient,  though  an  indirect  cause  of  «decaying  teetL  In  all 
ca3es,  it  should  be  immediately  and  carefully  removed,  and  some 
astringent  wash,  made  from  peruvian  or  oax  bark,  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  gums. 


Tooth-Ache. 

This  is  cenerally  caused. by. an  exposure  of  the  nerve  which  fills 
the  internsl  cavity  of  the  tooth.  This  exposure  is  caused  by  a  fmc- 
turc,  or,  more  commonly,  by  the  rotting  away  of  a  part  of  the  tooth. 
This  nerve  is  extreme^  sensitive ;  and,  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air  and  acrimonious  substances,  inflammation  .is  excited,  and 
tootb-acbe  is  the  consequence. 


Teeth  Bometimes  ache  when  they  are|  to  appeamnoey  perfectly 
nonnd.  This  may  be  caused  by  bony  enlargements  of  the  ends  of 
the  fitras^  inflammation  of  the  periostemn,  a  peculiar  irritabili^  and 
ague  of  the  face,  which  excite  neuralgia,  etc. 

Pain  of  a  sound  tooth  is  sometimes  caused  by  sympathy  with  a 
decaying  one,  by  a  disordered  stomach,  or  by  scurvy,  pregnancy,  tar- 
tar, or  whatever  excites  painftd  sympathetic  action  in  the  nerves  of 
the  face. 

Tlreatent —  Tooth-ache  may  be  quieted  by  placing  a  <hcp  of  oil 
of  doves,  or  cajeput,  or  a  drop  of  creos<ote  upon  a  f£e»e  of  cottoU) 
and  inserting  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  bringing  it  int»  ooih 
tact  with  the  exposed  nerve. 

Pains  of  the  fitce  and  jaw,  when  n6t  the  consequence  of  rotten 
teeth,  ipay  be  relieved  by  holding  brandy,  or  whiskey,  or  mm,  or 
diluted  tincture  of  cayenne,  or  hot  water,  ih  the  moutii,  and  by  ex- 
tejiial  applications  of^^ laudanum,  Olivei^s  plaster,  a  mustard  plaster; 
or  hops  steeped  in  alcohol,  or  a  blister  behind  the  ear.  But  for  teeth 
too  much  decayed  to  be  saved  by  filling,  there  is  no  remedy  so  ptopet 
ad  extraction. 

Teeth. 

Thbrb  is  no  operation  of  the  dentist  of  more  real  ai^d  l^stang 
benefit  to  the  patient  than  that  of  filling  rotten  teeth. 

A  tooth  that  is  well  filled  before  its  nerve  is  exposed,  ia  as  services* 
ble  as  a  sound  one,  and  nearly  as  durable.  Its  preservation  for  manj 
years  is  perfect  and  complete.  • 

It  18  neqessaiy,  in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  to  remove 
very  carefully  all  rotten  and  foreign  matter  lodged  in  the  cavity;  to 
make  the  cavity  of  a  dovetail  shape,  so. as  to  retain  the  filling ;  to  wipe 
it  perfectly  dry ;  and  to  press  the  gold  in  so  as  to  make  the  cavity 
perfectly  water  and  air  tight  A  tooth  filled  in  this  way  may  be  pre- 
served many  years,  and  in  many  cases,  during  life. 

Wheii  decay  has  gone  so  far  as  to  expose  the  nerve .  and  render  a 
tooth  painful,  the  nerve,  in  all  cases,  should  be  destroyed  before  th^ 
cavity  is  filled ;  otherwise  there  may  be  soreness,  and  sometimes  ex- 
treme pain,  makitie  the  bxtraction  of  tfae  tooth  absolutely  neoesaaty. 

A  tooth  filled  after  tiie  nerve  is  destroyed  is  not  as  good  as  if  filled 
before  the  nefve  was  exposed ;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  thinner  and 
weaker,  and  consequently  are  more  liable  to  break  and  crumble  away 
when  brought  into  contact  with  hard  substances ;  and  the  filling  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  loosened.  There  is  likewise  some  danger  of 
ulceration  and  absorption  at  the  root  of  a  toothy  when  filled  in  this 
condition,  which  makes  it  very  important  that  teeth  should  be  filled 
early. 

Gold  fait  is  preferable  to  all  other  substances  for  filling  teeth.  If  it 
is  properly  pressed  and  polished,  it  will  remain  in  the  mouth  for  many 
years  without  any  sensible  loss  of  its  substance. 
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The  First  Teeth. 

It  18  an  imperative  duty  of  patents  to  see  that  their  children's  teeth 
have  early  and  carefal  attention. 

The  health  and  darabiUty  of  the  permanent  teeth  depend  materi- 
ally on  the  healthy  condition,  regulanty,  and  durability  of  the  tempo- 
rary ones.  It  may  seem  Strang  that  diseases  of  the  nrst  set  of  teeth 
should  influence  the  set  which  is  to  follow ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  mdimentsof  the se^sond  0et  already  exist  wtiea  the  first  are  cut, 
it  is  not  nnveasonaUe  to  suppose  they  may  inherit  disease  from  their 
piedeoessonu 

CUftaimg  the  Teeth. 

Ths  most  important  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  pieservation  of  the 
teeth,  is  to  keep  tbem  perfectly  dean,  and  never,  to  allow  any  foreign 
substance  to  remain  on  or  about  tbe^n.  A  decaying  tooth  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mouth ;.  it  causes  others  to  decay. 

If  tartar  have  been  allowed  to  collect,  have  it  removed  immedi- 
ately. The  teeth  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  brushed  daily 
with  warm  water,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a  del&rioe  that  is  impal- 
pably  fine,  and  that  contains  no  add. 

A  BraA  has  ho  bad  eflect  upon  the  teeth,  as  some  suppose,  for  the 
parts  of  the  teeth  most  exposed  to  the  friction  of  a  brush  are  never 
tfa^  first  fo  begin  to  decay.  This  beginning  6f  decay  takes  place  in 
their  depressed  surfaces,  and  where  they  touch  each  other.  A  soft 
brush  is  better  for  the  teeth  than  a  stiff  one,  because  the  latter  is 
apt  to  fret  the  gums,  and  cause  them  to  recede,  which  gives  the 
teeth  a  lengthenM  appearance. 

Teeth  in  a  crowded  eondition  should  never  be  filed,  unless  they 
begin  to  decay. 

Toeth-Picks,  made  of  quill,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  should  be  used  after 
meab,  and  all  partides  of  food  lodged  between  the  teeth  should  be 
removed. 

Ill  SiekiieiS^  the  rules  for  deanliness  of  the  teeth  should  be  more 
rigidly  enforced  than  at  any  other  timet  ^  then  th<^y  are  more  ex- 
posed to  destructive  agents,  and  are  liable  to  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral debility  and  disease  of  the  system. 

Inflnenoe  of  Diseased  Teeth  upon  the  Health. 

r 

r  '  -   . 

•    _ 

Thb  bad  effects  of  a  diseased  and  unclean  mouth  upon  the  general 
health,. are  of  more  serious  consequence  than  most  people  are  aware. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  we  breathe  twenty  thousand  times ;  and  what 
must  be  the  effect  upon  the  delicate  structure  of  the  lungs,  when,  for 
days,  months  and  years,  the  air  we  breathe  is  drawn  through  a  depos- 


ifoiy  of  filtt,  and  is  poisomd  by  being  mixed  with  effluvia  amiiig 
from  decayed  and  diseased  matter  in  the  moath. 

The  jntermitlent  fevers  of  the  West  are  caused  by  the  efflhTia  axis* 
ing  from  the  decaying  matter  of  low  grounds  hikI  marshes,  which 
can  hardly  be  more  pemidous  than  the  effloria  from  the  imparity 
and  coiraptioa  generated  in  an  unclean  mouth,  filled  with  de<»yiiig 
teeth.  Dr.  Hays  says  ^  no  species  of  animal  matter  is  so  offensive  to 
the  health  and  yitality  of  the  adjoining  substance,  whether  nerve,  or 
membrane,  or  any  part  or  portion  of  the  living  body,  as  decaying 
bone." 

Fumigation  of  Infected  Cbamhers  and  Other  Places. 

Nitric  Add  AoiilgatieiL  —  The  efficiency  of  nitric  acid  in  the  form 
of  ffas,  in  arresting  contagion,  and  in  deansing  infected  tooms,  ships, 
and  other  places,  is  well  established.  To  obtain  the  gas,  poor  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  a 
large  tea  cup, — the  cup  bemg  placed  in  a  basin  containing  hot  water^ 
The  sas  or  vapor  will  be  immediately  disengaged. 

This  quantity  will  -thoroughly  cleanse  a  small  apartment^  but  if 
used  in  a  sick  room,  should  be  placed  at  some  distance  firom  the 

Eatient    In  a  large  room,  two  cups  will  be  required ;  and  if  a  whcde 
ouse  is  to  be  fumigated,  let  several  be  placed  in  various  apartments, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  be  closed  for  half  an  hour. 

ChlwMe  of  Zfnc. —  A  solution  of  the  chloride  of  sine  has  great 
power  in  arrestintf  contagion, -and  in  cleansing  infected  places.  A 
•maH  quantity  of  It  will»  in  a  few  minutes,  cleanse  the  most  offenstve 
apartments. 

ChkMMe  of  Una.— This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfeetiilg 
or  cleansing  agents  known.  To  prepare  it  for  use,  add  four  gallons 
of  water  to  a  pound  pf  the  chloride  of  Umc;  stir  the  mixture  well, 
and  after  allowing  it  to  settle  for  a  short  time,  pour  off  the  dear 
solntion,  and  Iceep  it  in  well-ftorked  bottler  .     '    ;. 

Chloride  of  Soda* —  This,  in  disinfecting  power,  is  about  equal  to 
the  chloride  pf  lime.  In  otder  that  it  may  retain  its  properties,  it 
must  be  kept  frohi  the  light,  in  a  well-stopped  gla^s  bottle.  When 
used,  it  roust  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  oneounoCf  or  two  large 
spoonfuls,  to  the  pint  of  water.  It  is  excellent  for  deansing  oar-, 
bnncles,  gahsrenous  sores,  bad  ulcers,  ukemted  sore  throaty  and  fetid 
discharges  oi  every  kind.  A  weak  solution  should  be  £pequently  ap- 
plied. 

m 

Uses  of  Chkoiiiles  of  Lime  and  Sodi«  —  The60  artides  almost  in- 
stantly destroy  eviery  bad  smell,  and  all  effluvia  arising  from  ariiitial 
and  vegetable  decomposition,  and  entirely  prevent  their  bad  influ- 
ence.' "  '   ■ 

While  infectious  or  contagions  diseases  prevail  iu  large  toWiis  or 
cities,  the  rooms  shook!  be  sprinkled|  morning  and  evening,^  with 
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some  of  one  of  tkesa  SQliition&  Some  of-  it  sboald  .be  phccd  in  the 
different  rooms,  in  shallow  dishes^ — the  small  bed'^rooms  being  par* 
tiwmbudy  rniieiBbeied 

la  bouses  where  there  are  typhoid  and  putrid  feversi  and  infectious 
complaints,  it  is  highly  proper  to  sprinkle  the  solution  about  the 
iboms)  and  oocasiooally  upon  the  bed<*linen ;  and  the  air  of  the  room 
should  be  frequently  renewed.  A  wineglassful  added  to  the  chamber- 
vessd  or  ttie  bed^pan  will  prevent  all  smelL 

Before  sending  the  bea  and  other  linen  to  the  wash,  let  it  be  im- 
mersed, five  or  six  minutes,  in  one  of  thelie  solutions,  diluted,  as  mere 
washing  will  not  always  remove  the  infection.  But  the  linen  should 
be  immediateiy  rinsed  in  pure  water  afier  the  immeEsiouN;  to  aUow  it 
to  dry  without  such  rinsing  might  injure  it 

3y  pourinR  a  quart  of  one  of  tiiese  mixtures,  added  to  a  pailful  of 
water,  into  £ain8,  sewers,  or  cesspools,  and  repeating  the  application 
as  may  be  required,  will  destroy  all  their  offensive  effluvia. 

Meat  will  keep  for  some  time,  without  any  taint,  and  without  the 
molestation  of  flies,  if  immersed  in  one  of  these  solutions  for  an  in- 
stant, and  hung  up ;  and  all  tainted  meat,  fish,  game,  etc,  will  be 
rendered  sweet  by  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  same. 

To  purify  water  in  cistmis,  and  destroy  the  animalcules  in  it,  add 
to  every  one  hundred  gallons,  about  a  pint  of  one  of  the  solutions. 

The  washing  of  bedsteads  with  one  of  the  solutions,  and  putting 
it  into  all  the  crevices,  will  destroy  bugs. 

A  room  iust  painted  may  be  slept  in  safely,  if  one  of  the  mixtures 
bo  sprinkled  liboat,  and  left  in  shallow  di^es. 

Stables,  slaugkler-bouses,  hog-rtyes,  privies,  and  all  plaees  ironi 
wiuch  oflfenaive  smells  arise,  may  be  thoroughly  purified  by  these 
mixtures. 

Being  guardians  of  the  public  health  of  such  wide  application,  and 
of  so  great  utility,  it  i»  suipri2ing  that  they  are  not  mor^  used. 

Treeztng  MixtureB. 

In  treating  wounds,  inflammations,  etc,  it  is  often  quite  important, 
to  have  ice,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  manufacturing  it 
Accordingly,  I  give  Bere  a  few  directions  for  its  immediate  production. 

The  salts  used  should  be  in  a  erystalized  state,  with  as  much  water 
in  them  as  possible  without  being  damp.  They  should  be  coarsely 
pulverized  at  the  time  of  using,  and  put  into  the  water  contained  in 
a  basin,  or  other  suitable  vessel.  The  water  to  be  frozen  -should  be 
inclosed  in  a  thin  vessel,  and  immersed  in  the  freectng-mixture.  To 
obtain  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  the  ingredients  and  the  Vessel  should 
be  cooled  by  one  mixture^  before  being  mixed  for  another. 

To  five  drams  of  pulverized  hydrochlomte  of  ammonia,  and  fire 
drama  of  pnlverLeed  niinte  of  potash  (nitre),  add  two  ounces  of 
Twiter.  in  a  tin,  stone-ware,  or  gla^  vessel,  and  you  may  freeze  water, 
sea-water,  milk,  vinegar,  or  oil  of  turpentine. '  It  will  cause  the  ther« 
jnometer  to  sink  from.5(r  above  zero*  to  10^  above;  that  lAj'f&rlp 
degrees^ 
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A  misImB  of  fite  drains  of  milp^to.  of  loda,  oad  Son  tlrasM-of 
dilated  aiilpbniieackl,  will  atok  the  themiDBieter  seven  di^tuM  lower 
tbaa  the  above,  namely^dowa  to  8*  above  xeiOi  or  iwemtf^mm  degrees 
below  the  fnexmg  poimL 

If  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  soda,  fow  drams  ct  hydsoeblorate  «f 
ammonia,  two  drams  o€  nitiale  of  potash,  and  ibnr  diams  of  ditoied 
nitric  acid  be  pot  tooetber,  the  mixtnie  will  lower  the  tbermemeter 
60* ;  that  is,  to  10*  b^w  xeio,  or  43*  below  the  freesing  paint 

Beside  the  above,  the  loUowing  combinations  may  be  nsed : 

Mariate  of  aounonia,  five  oanoes;  nitrate  of  potash,  frwe  oonoM; 
water,  sixteen  onnees.    Mix. 

Nitmte  of  amoMNiia,  fiMir  nonces;  otyvtaliaBd  carbonate  of  sodsi 
four  omices ;  water,  foor  oonoes.     Mix. 

Nitmte  of  ammonia  and  water,  equal  parts.     BGx.  j 

^Gtrate  of  ammonia,  and  nitmte  of  potash,  five  parte  each ;  sol-  'J 

phate  of  soda,  eight  parte ;  and  water,  sixteen  parts.    ]£x. 

Phosphate  of  soda,  nine  parte ;  dilated  nitric  add,  foor  ports.     Mix. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  ei^ht  parte ;  maiiatic  acid,  five  parts.    BGx. 

Sulphate  of  aoda,  six  parte;  nitrate  of  ammonia,. five  parte;  di- 
lated nitric  add,  four  parts.    Mix. 

Pkeednf  Hlxtues  wtfh  he.  —  Snow  or  ponnded  ice,  two  parts ; 
salt,  one  part  Blix.  This  will,  sink  the  thermometer  to  5*  below 
zera 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  four  parte }  salt,  two  parte ;  moiriate  of  am- 
monia, one  part  In  this  mixture  the  thefinometer  wiU  go  down  to 
12*  below  aero. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  twenty-four  parte ;  common  salt,  ten  parts ; 
muriate  of  ammonia,  five  parte ;  nitmte  of  potassa,  five  parts.  AGx. 
Gives  18*  below  zero. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  twelve  parte;  common  salt,  five  parte;  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  five  parte     Ikfix.    Gives  25*  bdow  zera 

Snow,  eight  parts;  muriatic  add,  five  parts..  Mix.  Gives  27*  below 
zero. 

Snow,  seven  parts;  diluted  nitric  add,  fom  parte  Bfix.  CKves  30* 
bdow  zero. 

Snow,  four  parte ;  chloride  of  caldum,  five  parte  *  Mix.  Gives  40* 
belowzero. 

Snow,  three  parte;  potassa,  four  parte  Mix.  Gives  51*  below 
nero^  or  b3*  below  the  fireedng  point 

Dr.  Ira  Warren's  Paraeentesic  Initrument. 

PuNCTUKiNO  the  chest  for  drawing  off  water  in  extensive  pleuritic 
effusion,  as  practised  of  late,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable 
operations  in  modem  surgery.  Like  most  new  operations,  however, 
it  has  been  embarrassed  by  imperfect  instrumente 

The  annexed  cut  represente  an  improved  instrument  which  I  have 
just  invented,  by  which  this  operation  is  made  extremely  simple  and 
easy.    At  the  right  hand  is  the  puncturing  instrument,  indudiug  the 
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cstenral  canola,  sod  tha  trocbar  inBert«d  in  H.  At  the  letter  t  is  a  slid- 
ing  goard  wbich  moves  back  and  forth,  and  may  be  set  at  the  point  of 
draired  depth  to  which  it  ia  de^rable  to  piHiotare,  and  made  fast  by 
a  screw.  By  this  arrangement  it  may  be  driven  home  to  the  desired 
depth,  witboot  any  fear  of  going  too  far,  or  of  falling  short  of  the 
mark.  The  goard  also  serves  in  a  meaenre  to  keep  ue  instrument 
steady  daring  the  (^leration,  and  to  prevent  infiioting  pain  by  having 
it  oscillate  ^xnit  At  A  is  a  tubular  attachment,  opening  into  the 
cannla ;  to  this  an  India-mbber  ho«e  is  attached,  which'  connects,  at 
the  other  eixl,  with  the  cook,  a,  upon  the  exhausted  receiver,  o.  To  a 
cock,  c,  on  the.  other  side  of  the  receiver,  another  rubt)ef  hose  is  fast- 
•aed,  which  cmuiecta  at  the-other  eud  with  an  air-pump. 


1 


'  Tbe  mode  of  operating  b  exceedingly  simple.  Fint,  exhaiut  the 
receiver ;  then  qnickly,  yet  gently,  plunge  in  the  instrument,  and,  leav- 
iag  tbB«ftoak^'WitbiibWw  toe  trocar  till  the  point  passes  the  connect- 
ing tube  at  b,  when  tbe  water  will  immediately  flow,  in  a  full  stream, 
into  the  exhausted  iieceiver,  a  The  working  of  tbe  apparatus  is  ex- 
tremely beautifuL  Five  pints  of  water  may  be  taken  away  with  Itia 
five  minutes, — an  amount  which  cannot  be  got  with  the  old  instru- 
ment in  touch  less  than  half  an  hour.  If  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  drawn  so  rapidly,  the  stream  may  be  wholly  or  partially  ar- 
msted,  At  any  (uoment,  by  entirely  or  partly  closing  the  cock,  a. 

The  reader  will  see  that  tlie  apparatus  is  so  ananged  that  the  ad* 
miftsioo  of  air  into  the  chest  is  entirely  impossible. 

Tbe  artist,  in  making  tbe  drawing  for  me^  baa  inserted  ibe  instm- 
ment  much  farther  forward  than  the  point  asoally  selected. 
^  My  apparatos  has  a  second  puncturing  instrument,  a  little  larger  in 
nse,  for  tiie  purpose  of  operating  in  asoitee,  or  dropsy  of  tbe  beUy. 
64 
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Though  not  a  believer  in  the  Homoeopathic  aysiero  of  praotice,  or 
in  the  efficiency  of  infinitesimal  doses^yet  I  have  no  prejudices  against 
the  system ;  and  I  introdace  its  remedies  here  as  a  matter  of  interest 
to  all,  and  for  the  gratification  of  those  Sincere  disciples  of  its  doc- 
trines who  (and  I  hope  there  will  be  many  of  them)  may  coasolt 
these  pages.  Every  system  which  wins  to  its  support  nnmeronsi 
sincere,  and  capable  minds,  must  have  a  fraction  of  truth  in  it,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  respectful  and  civil  hearing.  Whatever  the  system 
may  be,  to  claim  that  all  its  followns  are  xiisbonest,  and  governed  by 
bad  motives,  is  to  evince  both  injustice  and  unreasoninff  bigotry. 

With  these  views,  I  give  the  remedies  used  in  the  HorocBopathis 
practice,  not  in  their  fulness  of  detail,  but  to  such  extent  as  my  limits 
will  allow.     In  doing  this,.  I#have  followed  tlfe  ^  Manual  of  HomcBO- 

Sihic  Practice,'*  by  A.  £.  Small,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  HoaiiD6o|Mitliid 
edical  College  of  Pennsyivaiiia.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
best  arranged  manuals  of  this  practice  I  have  seen,  and  is  now  enjoy- 
ing an  extensive  popularity. 

List  of  Bemediea.-^PrineipIe  of  Applyinig  Them* 

Professor  Smajul  says:  ^The  following  list  comprises  all  the 
medicines  used  in  this  \irork.  It  is  remarked  that  every  medicine 
has  a  certain  range  of  action  in  the  body.  Some  will  act  upon  one 
kind  of  organs  in  a  particular  way,  and  some  on  others;— *  or  scrtne 
medicines  will  always  direct  their  energies  to  one  localityv  and  others 
to  another ;  therefore,  it  must  first  be  ascertained  how  a  remedy  will 
affect  the  healthy  system,  and  this  will  determine  the  locality  of  its 
action,  or  in  other  words^  it  will  manifest  the  symptoms  of  its  effect ; 
it  is  the  record  of  these  symptoms  that  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  range 
of  a  medicine. 

^  In  the  following  list,  we  shall  only  place  such  medicines  as  have 
been  thus  tried,  and  their  range  of  use  asoertainod.  * 


1.  Aconilum  nspellot, 

2.  Alumina, 

S«  Ammomiim  esrb., 
4.  Auumoaium  cruil.. 


LIST   OF   RBMBDIBS* 

5.  Apia  meliiica, 
JS,  Arnica  montana, 
7.  Anenicum  albtott, 
S.  Aurum  metallicum, 


9.  BeOaidoaiia, 
10.  Bromine, 

.  jDrToitia-  aRNW ' ' 
12.  Calcarea  carU, 


15.  Cannabis  aadTm, 
14.  Canliianay 

16.  Carbo  yegetabOiai 

16.  Causticimiy 

17.  Chamomilla, 

18.  China  oflkiiialia, 

19.  Cina, 
80.  Coccolns, 
91.  Coffeacrada, 

22.  Colchicmn, 

23.  Colocyndik, 

24.  Coninm  mamlalmn, 

25.  Crocus  sadTiMi^ 

26.  Capmm  metauicmn, 

27.  Digitalis  purpaera» 
26»  l^rojowmofamdiinliii 
29.  Doloamaray 

50.  £u|>atorium, 

51.  EaplirasiacC 

52.  Ferram  netallieimv 
SS.  GnAhitaik 

S4.  HeUeborasp 


Heper  snlpb.  calc, 
Hyoscyamns  niger^ 
.  Hamamelis, 
(8.  Ignada  amara, 
''^.  lodinef 
L  ^ecacnanba, 
,.  Kali  carbcmiciiiiiy 
I.  Kali  bicrnmiftnnii 
\,  TjachciBfl, 
u  LTCopodkmif 
).  MercuTias  saU.  oomi 
L  Mercurins  iriTiiSy 
\  Mexerema,      - 
t.  Moechus, 

I.  Natrom  mnriaticum, 
^X  Nitrio  acidy 
bl.  Nnx  vomica, 
62.  Opium, 

65.  Petrowiinif 

54.  Pboapkorusy 

55.  Pbospborie  aoidy 

66.  Platina, 


57.  Pdsalillai 

5&  BbetUDt 

59.  Bhos  tozicodendroDi 

60.  Rata  graveolensy 

61.  Sabina, 

62.  8ambiiciis  nigra, 

63.  Sanffttinaria, 

64.  SecSe  oorautnm, 

65.  Senega, 

66.  Sepia  snccus, 

67.  Silicia, 

6$.  Spigelia  antbebnio., 

69.  Spongia  marina  tosta, 

70.  Stannun, 

71.  Staphysagria, 
78.  Siramoniwn, 
78.  Solpbor, 

74.  Snlplmnc  acid, 

75.  Tartams  emetacns, 

76.  Uvaoni, 

77.  Yeratrum  alham, 

78.  2Sncum  metailicimi. 


TINCTITBK8  VOB  XXTEBKAt  USX. 


79.  Arnica, 

80.  Caleadala, 
aa.  ysnlbaiisi 


82«  Cansticim, 

83.  Hypericwn, 

84.  Bota  graTeotens, 


85«  Ste|»7Higria, 
86.  Urtica  nrens. 


MadJgiMe  the  BMt  Adapted  to  the  Bifferent  Temperaments, 

HUiita»elo. 

1.  For  the  Seafoiae  Tempenuacat — Acoa^  Arn.,  Bell.,  Bry.,  Cala, 
Hep.,  Merc,  Cham.,  Nox  v.,  Phoa.,  eta 

2.  BflkNis  neaqMraiaeat-^Bry.,  Nnx  ▼.,  An.,  Sulpha  Men^  Coo- 
enlus,  etc. 

r 

.  3.  ITerFOW  Teaqpenuaeat  —  Sepia,  Coff,  Plattna,  Ignatia,  Pols., 
Nox  v.,  phacp.|  etc. 

4.  I^nptetie  TeaqmaaMat — Aai,  Am.,  Nit  Add,  Calc,  Puis., 
Bolpb.,  Cop.,  Qematifl. 

5.  Helaneholic  Teatperameat  —  Anrum,  Ars.,  Nux  v.,  Verat,  Ipec, 
Chin.,  etc. 

6.  r^a  netlNirio  Habit— Apon.,  BelL,  Calc,  Pols.,  Merc.,  Sep.,  etc. 

7.  Debilitated  Habit— Ars.,  Chio.,  Bry.,  Lachesis,  Arti. 
a  Icaa  HaUt— SiL,  Laoh*,  Grai^ 

9.  HdaadM^y  Dtaposltioa.— Axb.,  Vernt,  Anrnm,  Pols.,  Aeon.,  Bry. 

10.  Hll|l  INipeMea.— Pub.,  Sep.,  Calc,  Ignag. 


11.  SQMtttve  Dlipealtlea-^Cala,  IgnaL,  Plat,  BelL,  Bry.,  Graph- 
ites. 


BoIm  for  the  Administntioii  iad  SepetitiM  of  Remedies. 

h  In  acate  diseases,  a  remedy,  if  inrell  ehosen,  may  be  xepcated  at 
interYak  of  one  or  two  boars,  until  some  ameUoration  or  aggraTatioa 
of  the  malady  becomes  manifest ;  in  either  case,  it  would  be  well  to 
disoontiniie  the  remedy  for  a  while,  to  await  the  resolt. 

2.  If  the  aggravation  is  persistent  withoat  reaction,  there  is  reason 
for  change  of  remedy,  and  another  should  be  chosen,  aopording  to 
indications*    • 

8.  If  conralesoence  follow  the  administmtion  of  a  xemedy,  it  need 
not  be  repeated  anless  the  patient  ceases  to  improve  before  he  is 
quite  recovered ;  and  the  same  role  will  apply,  in  cases  of  amelieia* 
tion,  after  an  aggmvation  of  symptoms. 

4.  When  the  improvement  m  a  patient  becomes 'intempted,  with- 
oat a  change  of  symptoms,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  same  remedy 
as  at  first ;  bat  ii  such  arrest  is  accompanied  by  a  development  of 
other  symptoms,  a  more  appropriate  remedy  must  be  sought  for. 

5k  In  obstinate  cases,  a  change  of  remedy  is  admissible,  when 
the  continuance  of  one  has  been  so  long  as  to  render  its  action 
doubtiuL 

&  In  chronic  cases,  a  well-chosen  remedy  need  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  in  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

7.  In  the  selection  of  a  remedy,  great  care  should  be  ei^ieised,  that 
no  symptoms  of  the  disease  should  be  uncovered  by  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  remedy. 

The  Form  of  Medieinoi  Deeigiied  for  Domestio  Uee. 

The  only  forms,  in  which  homceopatbic  medicines  axe  prepared, 
mav  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  tineturea,  tritamttons,  dilutioosi 
and  globules.  The  last  two  are  the  only  forms  requisite  for  general 
use,  the  two  former  being  only  the  primary  or  preparatory  stages  of 
the  two  latter.  Therefore,  either  the  dibUtonSj  or  globules  saturated 
with  them,  are  the  only  forms  of  medicines  accompanying  this  work. 

When  either  of  the  forms  is  administered  in  water,  ooirtained  in  n 
tumbler  or  other  open  vessel,  it  should  be  well  covered  between  the 
periods  of  administration,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place,  away  from  any 
corrupting  odor; — and  ail  other  medicines,  tea»or  odors,  are 'strictly 
prohibited  during  its  administration.  External  applications  of  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  poultices,  washes,  lotions,  j^uch  as  camtphpr,  lim« 
ments,  cologne,  mustard-plasters,  medicated  poultices,  onions,  bur^ 
docks,  or  anything  containing  any  medicinal  property  whatever,  must 
be  strictly  avoided  when  taking  the  medicifie. 

Of  PresexTing  the  Parity  of  Medieines. 

1.  The  medicines  should  be  kept  in  a  chest  ooDstructed  for  the 
purpose. 


2.  The  chest  Bhonld  be  kept  closed^  and  in  a  cool  {dace,  or  if  in  a 
warm  oUiiiale,  as  viuch  so  as  possible. 

3.  In  nncorking  a  phial,  be  careful  to  replace  the  identical  cork,  or 
a  new  one^  if  the  first  should  get  broken  or  unfit  for  use. 

4*  Bo  not  diange  the  corks  of  different  remedies,  nor  put  medicine 
of  one  kind  into  a  phial  that  has  contained  another  kincL 

5.  It  is  better  to  destroy  empty  phials,  than  to  put  any  medicine  in 
them,  other  than  that  which  they  originally  contained. 

6.  Every  medicine  should  be  carefully  labelled  or  mimbered. 

7.  Do  not  prepare  a  solution  without  first  being  assured  that  the 
glass  and  spoon  are  perfectly  clean ;  and^if  it  be  necessary  to  prepare 
two  at  a  time,  use  separate  spoons  for  ^ch,  and  be  careful  to  keep 
Ihem  apart. 

Antidotes,  and  Ohsnging^  Hedioines. 

When  any  medicine  produces  aggratatioa  of  suffering,  that  cannot 
well  be  endured 'by  the  patient,  t^  administration  of  one  drop  of 
camphor  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  will  geherelly  antidote  its  effect 
And  when  it  is  thought  requisite  to  change  a  remedy,  avoid  doing  it 
suddenly.  A  period  from  two,  to  four  or  six  hours  should  elapse, 
before  a  remedy  should  follow  one  that  has  been  given ;  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  coffee,  or  a  few  drops  of  wine,  may  also  be  employed  as  anti- 
dotes to  an  unfa'Vorable  medicinal  action. 


External 

Whbn  it  is  desired  to  hasten  suppuration,  a  piece  of  lint  saiurated 
with  cold  watery  and  kept  constantly  moist,  with  a  dry  bandage  on  the 
outside,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  will  be  found  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  applications  that  can  be  used. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  cokt  applications  to  local  irritations  or  ten- 
sion of  parts,  are  of  any  use ;  warm  applications,  either  of  warm 
water  or  non-medidnal  fomentations  are  better,  as  they  may  palliate 
suffering  during  the  administration  of  internal  remedies.  Cold  appli- 
eations  to  the  head,  to  counteract  beat  in  that  region,  more  frequently 
pvove  injurious  than  beneficiaL  Moderately  hot  water,  applied  by 
Bieans  of  saturatLae  a  flannel,  is  by  far  the  most  preferable. 

The  same  remeones,  presmbed  intemaDy  for  local  affections,  may 
be  applied  externally  as  a  lotion,  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  and 
applying  them  to  the  affected  part 


Bemedies  Suitable  to  Follow  Others. 

8.  In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  it  has  been  observed  that  some 
remedies  act  very  beneficiallyi  after  others  have  been  employed,  and 
the  following  list  may  be  referred  to  as  a  partial  guide ;  —  only,  let  it 
be  xmdexBtorai  that  the  remedy  must  be  selected,  hymosopathic  to  the 
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Aootfrnm  NAiuxtrs*  nsf  be  oAbb  fiittowed  hj  Ctlc^  Fsteif  Pdk»  Suliik 
ALcmar A,  bjr  BiTooift,  if  11 


Ahtimonium  Cbud.,  bj  Piib.  aad  Mere.,  if  either  ifpeer  to  be  indicatod. 
Aavica  Mokt^  by  Aooo^ Jbecn  Bbn^  SttlpL*  elCn  u  eitber  be  in<in>te<i 
AjieBMicuif  Ajlbum,  by  Chin.,  Ipec,  Nuz  wvil,  Solpli.,  Vent,  if  ipecifically  i»- 


BKLLADOHirA,  by  Chin.,  bee^  Hiem  Bfaoa.,  end  Sene^n--*  either  if  indicafted. 
Brtdhia,  by  Aum.  end  Bkii&, — eccoidiBg  to  mdifitonn 

Caux  Camb^  by  Lyc^  SiL,  Pboi.,  end  Kit  ec,  prDvided  any  oon  of  tbem  ii  iaSr 
eated. 
CAMsa  Vao.,  by  Art*  and  Merc^  aeootding  to  indjoation 
Cain  A.  Off.,  by  Ar^,  Yerat,  and  Pula.,  if  raitable. 
Cupftux  Mrr^  by  Calc  and  Ycyvt,  « 

Rep.  Sctlph^  bylBeiL,  Mere^  and  Spong.,    ** 
Ifbc,  hf  Am.,  An^  Cbin.,  and  Noz.,  ** 

LACRtsia,  by  Alom.,  An.,  BelL,  Con^,  and  Hu  Toot,  if  gBHahtoi 
Ltoofodicm,  by  Gn^L,  Phot.,  and  SiL,  •* 

McBCUftiua,  by  BelL/Dok.,  Pula.,  and  SiL,  •« 

Kuz  VoM ^  bjr  BiT^  rnkt  and  Snlpk,  ^ 

Omux,  by  Calc,  Petr.,  and  Pols.,  «< 

PooePBOS.,  by  Petr.,  Rhnt^  and  Salpk,  « 

Pulsatilla,  oy  Aia.,  Bryon..  and  aep^  «• 

Rhus  Tox.,  by  Atl,  Bry.,  Cdc.,  Con.,  « 

SxpiA  Sua,  br  Carbo  t.,  and  Solph.,  « 

SiucBA,  by  Hep.*  Lack,  Lyct  and  Sep^  * 

IBfokoia,  hj  Hep.  Snlphu,  **  « 

Sulphur,  by  Aoon.,  BelL,  Cak.,  and  Pnla.,  *• 

Tabt.  Emktio,  Ipec,  Polk,  and  Sep.,  «« 

Yeratbum  Album,  An.,  Am.,  Chm^  Cuprum,  end  Ipee.,  if  suitable. 

DOstkm  mi  tSkHmkM  being  the  only  forms  in  which  HonKBOpftHuc 
medicines  are  used  in  Professor  Smail's  work,  he,  in  most  cases,  dis- 
solves one  drop  of  tiie  dilution,  or  six  globules,  in  water,  —  from  two 
tablespoonfals  to  half  a  tnmblerfnl, — and  gives  from  one  teaspooiiful 
to  one  tablespoonfol  of  this  every  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  undi 
a  change  occurs. 

Simple  Feyer* — AconitunL 

Inflammatety  Fever.  —  Aconitnm,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Cantharis, 
Chamomilla. 

TyfbfoML  Fever.*— Aeon.,  Ars.,  Am.,  BelL,  Bry.,  Chin.,  Cocc,  Camph., 
Cala  c^  Carbo.  veg.,  Dig.,  Hyos,,  Hellb.,  Lye.,  JjBLck^  Nnx  v.,  Nit.  acid, 
Nat  Mur.,  Opium,  Puk.,  Phosph.,  Phos.  add,  Rhus.,  Stram*,  8nlplL» 
and  Verat 

Mioiis  Fever.— R«ilttent  Fever.  —  Aeon.,  Ars.,  BelL,  Bry.,  Cham., 
Cocc.,  Coloc.,  China,  Digitalis,  Ipec,  Mercurius  viv.,  Nux  vonu.  Puis., 
Rhus  tox.,  Tart  emet 

Intermttteiit  Fever. —  Am.,  Ars.,  Bell.,  Bry.,  Carb.  veg.,  Cham^ 
China,  Cocc.,  Ipec,  Ign.,  Merc,  Nux.  vom.,  Nat  mnr.«  Opium,  Pnlsl, 
Sep.,  Sulph.,  Rhus.,  veratrum. 

TeHaw  Fev«r.-^  Aeon.,  Ars.,  Bell.,  Biy.,  Chin.,  Oanth.,  Carba  veg^ 
Ipec,  Lachesis,  Mercurius,  Nux  vom.,  Khus.,  Sulphur,  and  Veratrum. 

Nettle  Bash. —  Aeon.,  Oalcarea,  Cham.,  Bryonia,  Dulcamara,  Ipec, 
Mercurius,  Nux  vom.,  Nit  acid,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  and  Sulphur. 
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Scadtt  Baak — Aconite,  JBelladaoBa,  Bryooia,  Ckiffea,  Ipecac,  and 
Opiom. 

SearM  Vevtr.— -  Aeon.,  Arsenicrnn,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Calc.  earb., 
ChamomiUa,  Digitalis,  Dulcamara,  Helleborus  nifi;.,  Hepar  Sulpb., 
Kali  carh^  Lrcopodiam,  Mercurius,  Nitrio  acid,  Nux  yooi.,  Opium, 
PhosphoruB,  r  hosph.  acid,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  tox^  Sulphur,  Silicea. 

ft 

Measles. — Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  ChanL, 
Calc.  &,  Carba  yeg.,  China,  Conium,  Drosea,  Dulcamara,  Hyoscyamus, 
Hepar  sulph.,  Ignatia,  Ipecac,  Lachesis,  Mercnrius,  Nux  vom^  Phos- 
phoros,  Pulsatilla,  Sepia,  Sulphur. 

erysipelas. — Aconite,  Anenicpm,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  liachesis, 
Bhus  tox. 

Chicken  Pox. -^Aconite,  Be&adqnna,  Coffea,  Cimtharides,  and  Ig- 
natia. 

TarloloiiL — Tbe  treatment  to  be  the  same  as  for 

Small  Pox,  for  which  the  remedies  are.  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Bryo- 
nia, Chamomilla,'  Coffea,  Opi^un,  Pulsatilla,  Bhus  tox.,  Stramonium, 
and  Vaccinin. 

flonti  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  China, 
Causticum,  Colocynthis,  Ferrum,  Mercnrius,  Nux  vom.,  Pulsatilla, 

Bbiistox. 

« 

Inflammatory  Sheumatism.  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Bryo- 
nia, Cham.,  Chin.,  Hepar  solph.,  Lacbesis,  Mercurius  viv.,  Nux  vool. 
Puis.,  Jlhus  tox..  Sulphur. 

ClffiMie  BliemiMtiam. — Aconite,  Bryonia,  Calc  earb.,  Causticum, 

Dulcamara,  Hepar  sulph.,  Lachesis,  Lycopodium,  Phosphorus,  Rhus 

tox.,  Sulphur,  Silioea,  Veratrum. 
••  •  • 

Lambago. —  Aconite,  Bryonia,  Belladonna,  Mercurius,  Nux  vom., 

Pulsatilla,  and  Rhus  tox* . 

8piatica> — Aconite,  C&monillla,  Colocynthis,  Ignatia,  Nux  vom., 
and  Bhus  tox. 

Tooth-Ache*. — Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla, 
Mercurius,  Nux  vom.,  Pulsatilla,  Sulphur. 

Inflammaflon  of  Tonsils. —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Canthar- 
ides,  Chamomilla,  Dulcamara,  Hepar  sulph.,  Ignatia,  Liachesis,  Mer- 
curius viv^  Nux  vom.»  Nitric  acid.  Sulphur* 

Putrid  Sore  Throat.  —  Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Conium, 
Lachesis,  Memurius,  Nitric  add,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus,  Secale,  and  Sul- 
phur. 

CSaaker  of  Hhe  Houth.-*-  Arsenicum,  Carbo.  veg..  Dulcamara,  Hepar 
sulph.,  Mercurius,  Natrum  muriaticum,  and  Sepia. 
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InflaomuiiiM  •f  the  TiM««e*. —  Aoonite,  Amiea^  Anetueam,  Bella- 
donna, Lachesisi  Mercurius,  Phosphoric  acid. 

Hnqpii — BeUttdoBBa,  Garba  veg^  Hyoacyamiis, '  Me WBuiua, 

IndlfestiML  —  Aconite,  Ant  Cradam,  Aneniconi,  Belladonna,  Bry- 
onia, Ipecao,  Tart  emet,  and  Veratram. 


Bilioiis  Headtche.  —  Antimonium  cnid.  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Bryo* 
nia,  Chatnomilla,  China,  Hepar  sulph.,  Ipecacuanha,  Ignatia,  lAchoau, 
Nnx  vomica,  Polsatilia,  Bulpbur,  Tartar  emetic 

Farther  indications  for  the  use  of  mmediea  in  dyspepsia  from  di 


ferent  causes,  may  be  fgund  in  the  following  leading  considerations; 

When  evtff/lkwg  taken  causes  suflfering  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  digestion,  Garb.  Veg.,  Chin^  Nux  vom.,  and  Sulph. 

From  cold  water^  if  it  should  be  found  to  disagree,  Ars.,  Cham., 
Chin.,  Ferrum,  Nu!k  vora..  Puis.,  and  Veratrum. 

ff  caused  by  beer^  Bell.,  Colocynth.,  Rhus,  and  Sep. 

JVhen  produced  by  milk^  Bry.,  Calc^,  Nux  Tom.,  adid  Sulph. 

From  tmimalfoodj  Ferrum,  Ruta,  Silicea,  and  Sulphur.    . 

When  catisedbyfcU  or  gravies^  Nat  Mur^  Puis.,  ^p.,  and  Sulpbni^ 

For  different  ages  and  conslUtdions.  — ^Children  sufiering  from  dy^ 
pepsia  require  chiefly  Calc,  Ipecac,  Nux  vom.,  Hyos.,  and  Sulphur, 


as  the  symptoms  may  indioate.  Old  people  require  Cfonta, 
Ant  cr.,  Carbo  veg.,  China,  and  Nux  vom. 

Hypochondriacal  persons  require  for  the  most  part  Nux  vmn.  aiM) 
-Sulphur.  .  .  ^ 

Hysterical  femtUes  require  Puis.,  Sep^  Sulph.;  Veratrum  and  others. 

When  brought  on  by  sedentary  habits^  Bry.,  Calc,  Nux  vom.,  Sep^ 
Sulphur. 

When  by  prolonged  watching^  Arn.,  Carb.  veg.»  Cocc,  Nux  vom., 
Puis.,  Verat 

When  by  excessive  studyi  Am.,  Calc,  Lachesis,  Nux  vomL,  Puls^ 
and  Sulphur. 

When  by  debilitating  losses^  as  in  dianrhcsa,  dysentery,  irooiiting  or 
bleeding,  China,  Ferrum,  .  . 

When  by  sexual  excesses^  Calc,  Merc,  Nux  Yom.,  Phos.  ac,  Staphy^ 
sagria.  ^  .  • 

When  the  disease  is  in  persons  of  the  lymphatic  temperament^  Chin., 
Puis.,  Sulph. 

When  in  persons  of  sanguine  temperament^  Bry.,  Nux  vom..  Bell., 
Phos. 

When  in  persons  of  bilious  temperament^  Cham.j  Coccohis,  Chios, 
Sulph. 

when  in  those  of  melancholic  temperament^  Aurum,  Ars.^  Nux  vom*f 
Puis.,  Sep. 

When  in  nervous  temperaments^  CofTea,  Ignatia,  Sulph.,  etc 

Heartboni« — WaterbraslL  —  Nux  yom.»  Cham.,.  Polsaiilla^  Cbioai 
Carbo.  veg.,  and  Belladonna. 

Cardlalgla.— Gastralgift.  —  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Calcarea,  Carbo. 
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veg^  Cbmtunniik^^  GUflft^  Ooboohui  CoSen^  ^Ignatia) '  Nnx  -  vomica, 
PiSsatilbL 

SmpSMibmm.— Coocolus,  Colchiciim,  Sepia,  nnd9tkp\kynagdL 

TandtlBf  of  M«ei8«-^I(iecacaanba,  Rheanit  and  Veratnun. 

<  »  _ 

Tonittaig  of  Blood* —^  Aconite,  ArnicaJ  Axsenicanii  China,  Ipecac^ 

Nnx  Tomica,  PolsatUla,  and  Sdlpbur. 

'  CofltliieMU. —  Ahimina,  Antim.  crad*,  Bryonia,  China,  Calcarea 
carb.,  Cocbolos,  Lycopodium,  Lachesis,  Nnx  vomica,  Opium,  Polaa- 
tilla,  Ptambiun,  Sepia,  Snlpbiir,  and  V^ratram. 

IMarrhcea.  —  Ansenicum,  Antimoniom  crad.,  Bryonia,  Calcarea 
carb^  Charoomilla,  China,  Colocynthifl,  Dulcamara,  Ipecac,  Mercu- 
rios,  Nux  vomica^  Phosphoric  Mid,'  PnhiiitiUot  Sbtts  ioK^  Seoale^  Sul- 
phur, and  Veratrum. 

Sysoafefy;  -^  Aeonite,  'Arnica,  Afsenieiim/^  ^BeUflfdeima)  'Bryonia, 
ChamomiUa,  China,  Colooyath,  Mercorius  oorro.,  Nux  vom.,  rulsa* 

tilla,  and  Sulpbor. 

* 

CAoiera'Hoifbn.-^  Arsenicum,  Ohamomilla,  China,  Cuprnm,- Ipecac, 
Nax  vomica,  Veratrum. 

Aslatio  Cholera*-^  Areenicvra,  OaAos  1%.,  Campbor^^Onpnnn,  ipecac. 
Phosphorus,  Phosphoric  acid,  Sulphur,'  and  Verateum.  * 

nbrter^s  CoHc-^  Aconite,  Belladonna,  ChamomiUa,  China,  Coccu- 
lus,  Colocynthis,  Ignatia,  Mercnrius  viv.,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  and 
Sulphur. 

FbtuleiM^.  —  China,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla!^  Sul|dmr.  '  -^ 

Ilrihwmiatlon  of  thb  StoaiaciL  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Bel- 
ladonna, Brvonia,  ChamomiUa^  China,  Hyoscyamus,  Ipecacuanha, 
Mercurins  viv.,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Sulphur,  and  Veratrum. 

Inllamwrtim  of  Urn  Bsmolib  -^  Aeonile,  ArmtleBm^  Arnica,  Bella- 
donna, Bryonia,  ChamomiUa,  China,  Cantbaria,  Golocynth,  Cdtchi- 
cum,  LAobesis,  Nux  vomica.  Nitric  acid,  Pulsatilla,  Bpbustox^SiUcea, 
Sulphur,  Tartar  emetic,  and  Veratrum. 

Chrwile  Inflammadon  at  <he  Bowels.  —  Citric  add.  Sulphur,  Arse- 
nicum, Silicea,  Phosphorus, 

InflaaunatkMi  of  die  P^rlfaMieviik  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Belladonna, 
Bryonia,  Cuitfaarides,  ChamomiUa,  Coldt^nthis,  Lycopodium,  Nux 
vomica,  and  Rhus. 

Worauk —- Aconite,  Belladonna,  Caib;  veg.,  ChamomiUa,  China, 
Cina,  Calcarea  carb.,  Ipec,  Iiacbesis,  Mercurius  viv.,  Nux  vomica, 
Pulsatilla,  Sulphur,  Silicea* 

IttSbbug  of  tte  Amis.  —  If  caused  by  worms,  Aconite,  Nux  vomica, 
Sulphur,  and  SUicea;  if  caused  by  blind  pUes,  or  bleeding,  or  liquor, 
etc,  Nux  vomica,  Chiaa,  Sulphur,  or  Ipecacuanha. 
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Pllttb  •**  AjDonite,  Ajitiinoniom  cracL,  Arnicm,  BeHaJoroM,  Oaiba 
veg^  CiwmomilU,  Colocyothls  Cbiom,  Hamamellii  IgnatiA»  Mceet- 
rios  viv.,  Nux  vomica,  Pmsatilla,  and  Snlpbor. 

Pretratfw  «f  tta  latCittM. — Calcaiea,  IgnatSa,  Herouniv,  Nnx 
Tonpica,  Lyoopodium,  Sepia  and  SolpbiUL 

Acote  iBflanuMtkMi  of  the  Lhrer. — Aconite,  Bryonia,  Bdladonnft, 
CbaoKmiiUav  China,  Metotiritui  viv^  Nux  vomica  and  LacheaU. 

ChrMic  iBflanuBaflM  of  the  Uver.  —  Annim,  Alumina,  Calcarea 
carb.,  Obina,  Lycopodinm,  Nux  vomica,  Silicea  and  Sulphur. 

JauB^Uec^ — Aconite,  Belladonna,  ChamomiUa,  China,  Dlgitalui 
Mercorios  viv.,  Nux  vomica,  Pnlaatilki  and  sulphur. 


InlltBUHatloil  of  the  Spleen*  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Baryta 
carb.,  Bryonia,  Cbinai  Cakarea  carb^  Caiba  veg.,  Fertem,  Lye^po* 
dium,  Nux  vomica,  Plumbuni,  Platina,  Rhus  tox.,  Stannum  aad  Sol- 
phur. 

VsMuuutim  tf  tte  KMMgrs. — Aconite,  Arnica,  Belbdofina,  Can- 
nabis, Cantbarides,  Cocculus,  Colcbicum,  Hepar  snlpL,  BCeicaiinB, 
Nux  vomica,  and  Pulsatilla. 

laflnmauitlon  of  the  Iladte;-^  Aconite,  Cantbarides,  Anenioom, 
Digitalis,  Hyoscyamus,  Nux  vomica,  and  Pnlsatilla. 

qgonie  IntamnMitteil  of  the  IBidaer«—  Dulcamara,  PalsataJa  and 
Sulphur. 

GraveL —  Cantbarides,  Calcarea  carb.,  Cannabis,  Nux  vomica,  Nii 
acy,  Lyeopodium,  Phosphorus  and  Sarsaparilla. 

Retention  of  Urine.  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Arnica,  Camphora,  A> 
senicum,  Sulphur,  Pulsatilla,  Cantbarides,  Dulcamara,  Nux  vomica, 

Opium,  Staphysagna,  Phosphorus. 

• 

Straapny.  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Hepar  sulph.,  Mercorius  viv., 
Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla  iM^d  Sulphur. 

Suppression  of  Urine.  -*-  Aconite,  Camphor,  Cantbarides,  Nux  vom., 
Pulsatilla,  Belladonna,  Opium,  Lyeopodium  and  Sulphur. 

Ineontlnenee  of  Urine.  -^  China,  Nux  vomica,  Opium*  Calcarea 
carb.,  Sulphur,  and  others. 

Wetting  the  Bed  at  Kight  •—  Carba  animalis,  Cina,  Causticnm, 
Belladonna  and  Sulphur. 

Mabetes. — Kali  carba.  Muriatic  add,  Mercurius,  - Veratram,  and 

Staphysagria. 

Blood  Passed  with  the  Urine. —  The  same  remedies  as  for  leten- 
tion  of  urine  or  gravel 

Clap. — Gleet — Aconite,  Cannabis,  Mereurius  viv.,  Sul^^iqr,  Can- 
tharichss. 
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ittiaauBrtlM  «f  tte  IMlctau— Aconite,  Arnka,  Anrami  CImia, 
Oiapkit«i0y  Lydopodinm,  MeTcariiM  viv^  Nox  vomica^  PuisatUla  and 
Sulphcur. 

^  Jtefimr  «f  Ike  Mmtmu-^Vtilasltm^  Sulplmr  and  8Ui0ea. 

IS^yhflifl. —  MercariuB  yivm  and  Mercorins  eorrosivus.  Nitric  acid, 
Araenicnm,  aod  Solphnr. 

■aflat  -^  Amiea,  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Hapar  aolplL,  Afeienrina  and 
.Salphur. 

GarliiHMle*-^  Anenicnm,  Hepar  solph^  Lacheaia,  and  Silicea* 

GUIMa|Mi-^Fpr  internal  use,  Aneaicam,  ChamomiUa,  If  ox  vom», 
Pulsatilla,  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur.  For  externa/  use,  Tinct.  of 
Cantbaridea,  Tiact  of  Arnica,  Rhus  tox^  and  Tinct  of  Causticum. 

CkMTiMU— ^  Antinkoninm  erud^  Ammookim  carb^  nrvonia,  GEdcaiva, 
Ignatia,  Lycopodtun!,  Phoaphomsy  Sepia,  Silioea  and  Solphun  F<» 
external  treatment,  Tinct  or  Arnica. 

AhaeeaSt'—  For  the  atuie  abaoess,  Oalcarea  carb^  Ifepar  atdph..  La- 
'  I,  M ercuritts,  Phoapborus,  and  Silioea ;  for  the  dironic  abscesa, 
Mercurius  viv^  Hepar  sulph.,  Silicea,  Calearea  and  Solpbur. 

lIMl^'^  Qnlphnr,  Caloarea,  Heper  anlph.,  Lyoopodium,  Sepia,  Sulph. 
addum,  Stramoniuip  and  Rhus  toz. 

WMOinit^^Mereariuflk  Hepar  snlph.,  Rboa  tax^  I/acbesis,  Siioea, 
and  Sulphur. 

ItcUiiff  af  the  8ktal — Ihtirigc — Sulphur,  Conium,  l^atia,  Mer- 
curius, Pulsatilla,  Rhus  tox.,  Hepar  sulph.,  and  Nux  vomica. 

Rinf  Worm. — Sepia,  Natmm  muriatioum,  Nux  Yomica,  Caloarea 
carb.,  Khus  tox.,  and  Sulphur. 

Riiif^  Wofm  of  the  Scalp.  —  Araenicum,  Hepar  anlph.,  Dncamara, 
'  Bryonia,  Rhus  tox.,  and  Staphysagria. 

IJleers.  —  Arsenicum,  Carbo.  veg.,  Lachesis,  Lycopodium,  Mercu- 
rius vi  v.,  Silicea,  Sulphur,  Sepia  and  Nitric  acid. 

Tarlcoae  Ulcers.  —  Arnica,  Pulsatilla,  Lachesis,  Sulphur,  Silicea, 
Arsenicum,  Carbo.  veg.  • 

Uvea,  -i-^  Cbamomilla,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Bryonia. 

Catarrh  tai  the  Head.  —  Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Bryonia, 
Cbamomilla,  Causticum,  Euphrasia,  Hepar  sulph.,  Lycopodium,  Mer- 
curius viv..  Nitric  add,  Nux  vomica.  Phosphorus,  Palsatilla,  Rhus  tox., 
;  Sambuena^  Silieea  and  Sulphur. 

CobL  —  iBfluenza.  —  Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Bryonia,  Belladonna, 
CbfVQPfniUa,.  Camphor,  Conium,  Causticum,  Dulcamara,  Hepar 
sulph.,  Mercurius  viv..  Phosphorus,  Pulsatilla,  and  Rhus  tox. 

€oil0k — Aconite,  Antimonium  crud.,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna^ 
Bryonia,  Chamomilla,  Causticum,  Carbo.  veg.,  Caloarea  carb.,  Dul- 
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camani  Dioeerm,  Hepar  siilph*,  Hyosoyamm,  I^atia,  Lacbosh,  Lyoo* 
podiam,  Mercarius  viv^  fiux  votmca,  Pukatilla,  Bhos  tiUL,  ^pi% 
Silioea  and  Sulphur. 

HaawCTm. —  Araememii,  Belladoona,  Oanfltfonm,  Capnmi,  Ob|>* 
Bicum,  Hepar  snlph.,  lodium,  Kali  carb^  Lacheabi  MeKcnriBa  viToa, 
PalnatiUa,  Khus  tox^  Snlphuri  Silioea,  Stannum. 

Iiarya^da.  —  Camphor,  Acoaite,  Hepar  milph^  SpongLa,  Ladwus, 
Antimouium  emd^  Araenicutn,  BeUadoona,  Caothnuv  lodium,  lie^ 
corios  oor.,  Phoupboros,  Rhus  tox. 

Cnap.  —  Antimoniam  cmd.,  Areenicoiti,  Belladonna,  BTyonia, 
Canthaiia,  lodiam,  Kali  carb.,  Phoaphonis,  Tart  emetiC)  Stanbnom. 

S^asBMdle  Cnwp. — Aconite,  Belladonna,  and  Sambncos. 

Chnate  Laryifttiai  — *  Aigentam,  Areenicam,  BeUadoaaa,  Carba 
veg^  Calcarea  carb.,  Hepar  snlph.,  Lacbeaia,  Nitric  add,  Phosphoros, 
Sangainaria,  Spongia,  Silioea,  Sulphur. 

Phaiyagitfak -^  Aconite,  Chamomilla,  Belladonna,  Meicuriiis  viv., 
Nux  vomica,  Sulphur. 

Qnfa^y.  —  Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Aurum,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla, 
Hepar  sulph.,  Lacheais,  Mercuriua  viv.,  Nitric  acid,  Puls^itillaT  Rhos 
tox.,  Silicea,  Sulphur.  ^ 

GhTMrio  PbaiTiigUiat  —  Arsenicum,  Antimonium  crud.,  Bryonia, 
Calcarea  carbu,  Causticum,  Gn^hitas,  Hepar  sulph.,  Kali  carb..  Phos- 
phorus, Rhus  tox.,  Silicea,  Sulphur. 

RaapiBf  Cavi^  —  In  the  forming,  or  feverish  stage,  Aoaniie,  Bcfla- 
donna,  Bryonia,  Ipecacuanha,  Nux  vomica,  Phosphoras,  Pulsatilla, 
Tartar  emetic ;  in  the  second,  or  nervous  stage,  Carbo.  veg.,  Cupnun, 
Drosera,  Opium  and  Veratrum. 

BroBCllttte*  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Bryonia  and  Phosphorus ;  and, 
next  to  these,  Lachesis,  Mercurius  vivus,  Pulsatilla,  Nux  vomica,  Rhns 
tox.,  and 


Lnng  Feveft  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Phosphoros,  Rhus 
tox.,  Tartar  emetic,  and  Sulphur. 

lypkoM  PneuBOiia* -— Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Opium,  Phosphoros, 
Rhus  tox.,  and  Veratrum. 

Plcwisy* — Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsenicum,  Bryonia,  >  Belladonna. 
Phosphoms,  Rhus  tox.,  and  Sulphur. 

Asttmuu  —  Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Cuprum, 
Ipecacuanha,  Lachesis,  Moschus,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Sambucos, 
Tartar  emetic,  and  Veratrun. 

Meedlnf  Ikwi  the  Iiimga*  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Arsemciim,  BeHa- 
donna,  China,  Ferrum,  Ipecacuanha,  Opium,  Pulsatilla,  Pbosphimis, 
and  Rhus  tox. 

ConsvmptfoiL — Aconite^  Arsenicum,  BeUadonna,  Caloarea  carii, 
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China,  KaU  cafb^  Lyeopodnmiy  Fbospborasi  PulaatUla,  Sepiai  Stan- 
nnoiy  Sulpbur.  ^ 

Henalgia  ef  tkt  Heart — Aconite,  Arnica,  Anemcam,  Belladonna, 
Bryonia,  BigitaUs,.  Ipeoaeoanha,  Lacheais,  Phosphoric  add,  Soiphor 
and  VeratnuiL 

Aeate  Perieavllttk  -^  Aconite^  Arnica,  Arsenicnm^  B^adonna, 
Bryonia,  Cannabis,  Lachesia,  Sp^felia,  and  Solphur. 

Cknarie  PniDartttis.-^  The  same  remedies  as  for  acate  pericarditis, 
with  the  addition  of  Anrnm  mnriat,  Calcarea  cariK,  Phosphoras,  Ly- 
oopodinm,  Silicea,  Colchicum,  and  Ledam. 

EMheartttia*  —  Aconite,  Arsenicani,  Belladonna,  Digitalis,  Nox 
vomica,  PolaatiUa,  Spigielia,  and  Veratrum. 

Carditis.  —  Arsenicnm,  Bismuth,  Nux  vomica,  PulsatiHa,  Phospho- 
rus, and  Ghraphites. 

Dflatatkni  af  fkt  Cavities  af  flie  Heail — Arsenicum,  Aconite,  Ar- 
nica, Belladonna,  Digitalis,  Lachesis,  Pulsatilla,  and  Spigelia. 

Diseases  of  die  Tabes  of  flM  Heart  —  Assafcetida,  Arsenicum,  Bel- 
ladonna, Croton,  Digitalis,  Graphites,  Lachesis,  Phospborua,  Pulsatilla, 
Bhus  and  Bpigelia. 

Aneorism  af  tke  Aorta*  —  Arsenicum,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Croton, 
Digitalis,  Lachesis,  Rhus  tox.,  Zincum. 

Dlaeasea  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Bttdl  af  Maod  to  tbt  Head. — Aconite,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Cofllfea, 
Chamomilla,  Ignatia,  Mercorins  viv^  Nnx  vomica.  Opium,  Pulsatilla* 

Brain  Fever.  —  Atonite,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Cuprum  met,  Hyos- 
cyamus,  Opium,  Stramonium  and  2incum.  • 

Apopleiy.  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Ignatia,  Lachesis,  Nux  vomica 
and  Pulsatilla. 

Acate  bflanmation  ff:  ttte,  fljpinal  Cord.  —  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
Bryonia,  Hyoscyamus,  Stramonium,  and  Sulphur. 

Pally. — Arnica,  Bryonia  and  Sulphur. 

LaelLJaw.  —  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus^  Lachesis,  Slaramo- 
ninm.  Opium,  Rhus  lox.,  Mercurins  viv. 

Deliriini  Iraunftr —  Aconite,  BeUadonna,  Calcarea,  Nox  vomica, 
Opium,  Hyoscyanms,  Lachesis,  and  Sulphur. 

bilepor*-^  Belladonna,  Cuprum,  Hyoacyamus,  Ignatia,  Lachesis, 
Nux  vomica.  Opium  and  Stramonium. 

Jfanrilgla.  ArsenJonm,  BeUadoima,  Cbiaa^  Cciocfnihf  Lyeopo- 
diniUi  Platipa,  Spigelia. 

8t  Tttas^Baaee..— Belladonna,  Pulsatilla,  Stramonium,  Hyoscya- 
mus, Nux  vomica^  and  Sulphur. 
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Sluutterllf; — Belladonna,  Hyoscyamas^  Solphtir,  Cattslicom,  and 
Calcarea* 

Headacke. — Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Rhus  tox^  Nox  vomica,  Pnha- 
tUla,  Sepia,  Chamomilla,  Smphnr,  Calearea,  Aneniaim,  Auraxn, 
China,  LAchesis,  Mercurius,  ana  Veratrara. 

In  the  treatment  of  headaches,  ranch  advantage  la  to  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  canaes  which  produce  them ;  we  will  there- 
fore state  concisely : 

1.  Headache  from  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  Aconite^ 
Belladonna,  Pulsatilla,  etc 

2.  Headache  from  cold  in  the  head  or  catarrh,  Aconite,  ArsenicQiB, 
China. 

3.  Headache  from  rheumatism,  Bryonia,  Chamomilla,  Nux  vomica, 
Pulsatilla,  etc 

Headache  from  disotdered  bowels,  Ignatia,  Ipeeaouaoha,  Nnx  vom^ 
Veratrum* 

5.  Headache  from  constipation,  Bryonia,  Lycopodimn,  Nox  vomica. 
Opium,  etc 

6.  Headache  arising  from  affection  of  the  nerves  (Nervous  Bead" 
0ehe)y  Aoonite,  Bryonia,  Cofea,  Nux  vomica^  Palsatilla*  Bepist  Sul- 
phur, etc 

7.  Headache  caused  by  suppression  of  eruptions,  Belladona,  Cal- 
earea, and  Sulphur. 

GlidlMSi*  <*—  Aconite,  Arnica,  Chamomilla«  Nux  vomica^  Pulsa- 
tilla. 

LaiS  «f  MeoMiy* -*-  China,  Arnica,  Nux  vomica,  Igaatia. 

Diseases  of  Various  Organs  and  Begioiia, 

Mflammatlon  of  tbt  Pmss  Miuelc  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Oolo- 
cynth,  Hepar  sulph.,  Silicea,  and  Staphysagria. 

CoTSlfffau — Aconite,  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  Colo- 
cynth,  Hepar  sulphur,  Pulsatilla  and  Rhus  tox. 

AAetlens  of  tte  Knec-^Bilicea,  Aumm,  Calearea,  Lycopodinni, 
Nitric  add,  Phosphoric  acid.  Sulphur,  Bryonia,  China,  Nux  vomica, 
Rhus  tox.,  and  Sulphur. 

iBflammatlail  of  flie  ^re-llds.  —  Aconite,  ChamomiUa,  China,  Eu- 
phrasia, Hepar  solph.,  Nux  vomica,  Afercurius  and  Bfanstos. 


Stye — Pulsatilla,  Staphysagria,  and  Sepia: 

Iritis.  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  Buphrasia,  ^pMttia,  Nux 
vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  tox.,  and  Veiratrum. 

Scrofialoas  OphtJialmlSt  —  Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Calcareia,  Ctnna, 
Dulcamara,  Hepar  sulph.,  Mercurius  and  Sulphur. 

QypUiitle  Sore  Eyes.— Mercurius;  if  the  patient  faavelh!^"p^iri. 
ously  treated  with  mercury,  Nitric  add,  Atthnn,  Solpbw. 


CoBMfilMMl  InflaunaikMl  of  the  l^es.  —  Pulsatilla,  Arnica  and 
Sulphitt. 

Calarairtr— *  Coniam,  Phosphorus,  Cannabis,  Sulphur. 

8pMs  §m  tte  CovBea. — Belladonna,  Euphrasia,  Sulphur  and  Cal* 
carea*  ^ 

Sq^itttinc*  —  Hyoscyamus,  Belladonna. 

Watery  l^es. — Petroleum,  Stramonium,  Calcarea^  Pulsatilla,  Sul« 
fkaxj  LacbeaiA. 

Blood8h0t  Efts. — The  external  use  of  Arnica,  or,  iatemally,  Bellas 
donna,  Chamomilla,  Nux  romica. 

Short  Sightedneuu — Pulsatilla,  Sulphur,  Carbo.  veg..  Phosphoric 
acid.  Petroleum. 

DlfliMuiaM  Of  tho  Ear*---  Belladonna,  Pulsatilla. 

Ear-Ache*  — .Arnica,  Calcarea,  China,  Mercurius,  Nux  vomica, 
Chamomilla,  Dulcamara,  Hepar  sulph..  Phosphoric  acid,  Pulsatilla, 
Platinum,  and  Sulphur. 

Eomriig  of  flie  Banu — Belladonna,  Calcarea,  Mercurius,  Pulsa- 
tilla and  Sulphur. 

Deafiiess.  —  Calcarea,  Mercurius,  Nitric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid, 
Phosphorus,  Pulsatilla  and  Sulphur. 

Deafiiess  from  CoOMSdoo. — Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus,  Phosphorus, 
Sulphur.  -,     jr     V      «-»  K      -. 

NenroQS  Deflikwtt. —  Causticum  and  Phosphoric  add. 

Bhenmtie  Deofiimu — Arsenicum,  Calcarea,  Mercurius,  Nitric  add, 
Pulsatilla.      '. 

Iteflfims  ihni  Svpprcaaod  Er^ptloM. — Causticum,  Graphites,  Sul- 
phur. 

Beafijess  fram  Measles,  Carbo.  veg.,  Pulsatilla ;  from  scarlet  fevet^ 
Belladonna,  Hepar  Sulph. ;  from  smaO^poXy  Mercurius  viv.,  and  Sul- 
phur ;  from  abuse  of  mercury ^  Aurum  and  Nitric  acid ;  from  enlarge^ 
memt  ^  iomsilsj  Aurum,  Mercurius,  Nitric  acid ;  from  suddenly  checked 


,  discharges  from  nose  or  earSf  Hepar  sulph.,  Laohesis,  Pulsatilla ;  as  a 
sequel  of  fevers  and  other  disorders^  Phosphorus,  Phosphoric  add  and 
Veratmm* 

Bleedtaif  at  the  Moee. —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,.  Cina, 
China,  Nux  vcHnica,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  tox.,  and  Sulphur. 

•  •unuu  — ^  PnlsatiUa,  Sulphur,  Cakarea,  Lycopodium  and  Natrum 
muriaticum. 

Mypu  of  flie  Hose. — Calcarea,  Sanguinaria,  Sepia  and  Staphy- 
sagria. 

*  BiMaeak-r-  When  the  hair  (alls  from  debility,  China  and  Ferrora. 

#  When  it  fidb  in  consequence  of  perspiration,  Mercurius. 
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If  fimn  tliB  iMe.of  ^iwM»  Bdladonna. 
If  from  the  abase  of  mercury,  Carba  vej^tabilia.  * 
If  from  grief  mod  trouble,  Phosphoric  aoid  and  Staphnagiia. 
If  afier  inflammatory  diseases  and  nervous  fevers^  Caicarea,  Hepor 
sulph^  and  Silicea. 

—  Lycopodium. 

■rwtfe.— Chamomilla,  Nux  Tomica,  Ptabataia,  and' Sul- 
phur. 

Cn«pi  tai  the  Ufa.  <— Vemtrum,  Cdocytrth,  Solpbttir,  Bhns  tox^ 
Sepia,  Nitric  acid,  Lycopodium,  Nux  vomica,  and  Oalcarea. 

Goitre*—  Iodine  and  Spongia,  in  recent  cases ;  and  Calcaiea,  Carba 
veg^  and  Sepia,  in  those  of  long  standing. 

Sveattag  Feet — SiUcea  and  Rhus  toz. 

glecplcssam.  —  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Cofiea,  Phosphoric  acid, 
Sepia,  Sulphur, .  Lyoopodiutn,  Lachcsis,  Stannum,  S^cale,  and  Nitric 
acuL 

HigMnare* — Aconite,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Opium,  Sulphur 
and  Bilicea* 

Ksptnre*  —  For  old  cases,  trusses ;  for  recent  cases.  Aconite,  Nox 
vomica,  Veratrum,  Opium,  Arsenicum  and  Lachesis. 


fktatlBf .  —  Aconite,  Coffea,  Hepar  sulph.,  Lachesis,  Nux  vomicSi 
and  Veratrum. 

Pnln  1b  tiM  Loins. —  Calcaiea,  Nux  vomica,  Rhus  tox*,  and  Snl* 
phur. 

OgB-  DwWFrf  ■  ■■  AMlifM*  ^~  Arsenicnm,  Bryonia,  China,  HeDeboms, 
Mercurius  and  Phos[rfioms. 

•BropQr  af  tiie*  Bdty. —  HeUeborus^  Aisenicnm  and  China. 

Drapqr  0t  tiie  ChittL —  Apis  melifica,  Arsenicum,  Colchicujn,  Dul- 
camara, Spigelia. 

Drapqr  of  flie  Brain.  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,.  Hyoscya- 
mus,  Helleboras,  Mercurius  vivus,'  Opium,  Stramonium^  Sulphur, 
Zincum  metallicunL 

a  ■ 

Surgical  DiseatM. 

OaMnsion  of  tbt  Brain. —  Arnica. 

CoBcnssion  of  Hie  Chest  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Pulsatilla,  Mercurius, 
Nux  vomica,  China,  Bryonia,  Opium,  Chamomilla. 

Sprains.  —  Arnica,  both  internally,  and  externally  as  a  lotion,  Bhns 
tox.,  Bryonia,  Pulsatilla,  and  Ruta. 

BevMiiriMige  fraB  WinbmIs.-^  Arnica  nnd  Caknddla,  both  cxtas 
nally  and  intemaUyy  China.  • 
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lAomted  Wouiifl. —  CbamomiUa,  Hqpar  Bidph^  Silioea  and  Sak 
phor* 

CoHtaMd  Womifb  and  Brataei. — Ten  drops  of  iinoture  of  arnica 
in  half  a  tambler  of  water,  to  be  applied  as  a  lotion ;  intemallyi 
Rhus  tox.,  Rata,  Arnicai  China,  Lachesis,  Arsenicum,  Aconite,  Cal<* 
endola,  Hepar,  Silicea. 

PuMBtaci  WmmJM.  -~  Aconite,  Belladoaha,  Metcaritts,  Hepar, 
ChamomiUa,  Rhus  tox.,  Cicata,  Arnica. 

CUidMit  WiNOldi.  -^  Hepar  snlph^  Silicea,  Sulphur  and  Aconite. 

IHte  of  a  Serpent — Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Phosphoric  acid,  Mer* 
enrius,  Senega. 

BisloeatiMa.-^  Arnica,  Aconite. 

Eraetarei. —  Arnica,  RAa. 

Boms  and  ScaUb.  —  Arnica,  Carbo.  veg.,  Coffea,  Hepar  sulpb^ 
China,  Aconite,  Opium,  Arsenicum,  Nitric  acid. 

Mngs  of  InaadBt --^  lotemaU^^  Aconite,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Mer^ 
curius  viv.;  externally.  Lemon  juice  and\Arnica  lotion. 

Hydraphobiat  —  Diy  or  radiating  beat, .  BeUadopna»  Caotharides, 
Hyoscyamus,  Lachesis,  and  Stramonium. 

Mental  EmotliNiSi —  For  afiectiona  brought  on  by  fright,  terrpri  or 
horror.  Aconite  and  Ignatia ;  if  there  be  fever  and  beat  of  head  ifrom 
these  causes,  Aconite ;  for.  extreme  nervous  excitement,  Belladonna ; 
for.  disease  oaosfed  by  suppressed  emotions,  Ignatia ;  for  suflferings 
arisinfi;  from  vexation,  ChamomiUa;  for  those  arising  from  sudden 
fits  of  passion,  Nux  vomica;  for  those  arising  from  anger  for  just 
cause,  Staphysagria ;  for  great  weakness  and  prostration  from  a  fit 
of  passion,  Arsenicum ;  for  coldness  and  shivering,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea  and  vomtting, hrougfat  on  by  a  fit  of  passion,  Bryonia;  for 
the  ill  efTeots  of  excessive  joy,  CofTea ;  for  the  injurious  effiicts  of  jeal'^ 
ousy,  or  disappointed  love,  Hyoseyamus;  for  sufferings  from  nnre* 
Quited  aAections,  Ignatio  and  pShospboric  acid ;  for  the  effects  of  mor-^ 
ufication,  Pulsatilla,  Belladonna  and.  PJatina* 
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Dinoi^aea  of  >Women. 


Obatmetod  BtiilinirfliWi  ~RibaliUa  and  Bryonia. 

CUmmIs.  —  Bi^onia,  Calcarea  earb.^  Eemm,  Natrom  moiiatienm. 
Plumbum,  Pulsatilla^  Sepia  and  Sulphur. 

Tsrdy  Menstruation. — Arsenicum,  Bryonia,  Belladonna,  Cooculns, 
Cuprum,  Lachesis,  Lycopodium,  Phosphorus,  Pulsc^illa,  Sulph.  acid. 
Sepia; and  Veratrum. 

Siypresslon  of  the  Henses.  —  Aconite,  Pulsatilla,  Belladonna,  Bry- 
onia, Ghina^  Ghraphifces,  Kali  earbouicum.  Sepia,  'Sdlphur,*and  Vera- 
trum. 
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Toe  fftcfaoit  ■cutnHrtloB* — BenadonBa,  Calcarea  caib.,  Ipeeaea- 
anha,  Natram  mar.,  Nux  Yomica^  Platiiia,  and  Salphcur. 

MautmatiM  tM  Prafew. —  Calcarea  carb^  China,  ChambraiDa, 
Crocus,  Ignatia,  Ipecacuanha,  Nux  vomica,  Platina,  Sabina  and  Sul- 
phur. 

PalnfU  HcutnuitimL — Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  Pulsatilla,  Nox 
vomica,  Lachetiis,  Coffea,  Cocculus,  Cansticum,  and  Veratrum. 

• 

Change  of  Life.  —  Pulsatilla,  Lachesis,  Aconite,  Apis  melifica,  Ar* 
senicum,  Bryonia,  Cocculus,  Ipecacuanha,  Ignatia,  Sepia  and  Sol- 
phur. 

Hysterics.  —  Coflea,  Cocculus,  Cuprum,  Ignatia,  Lachesis,  Platina, 
Pulsatilla,  AsoafcBtida,  Aurum,  Belladonna,  Conium,  Moschusj  Nux 
moechata,  Secale,  Veratrum. 

Wlrites.  —  Calcarea  carb.,  Causticum,  Cocculus,  Natrum  mur.,  Pul- 
satilla, Sepia  and  Sulphur. 

FnUliif  of  the  Womb. — Aurum,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Calcarea  carb^ 
Nux  vomica.  Sepia,  Creosote,  Mercurius,  Platina,  Conium,  and  Stan- 
num. 

Dropr^  of  tte  WMlb.  —  Aconite,  Apis  mel.,  Arsenicum,  Bryonia, 
China,  Calcarea,  Ignatia,  Nux  vomica,  Pulsatilla,  Secale,  Sepia  and 
Sulphur. 

InHaHnnation  of  the  Ovaries.  —  Apis  melifica,  Antimonium  crad^ 
Arsenicum,  Belladonna,  Caatharis,  Cannabis,  Cocculus,  Conium, 
Graphites,  Hepar  sulph.,  lodium,  Kali  carbonica,  Lachesis,  Nux  vom.. 
Phosphorus,  Pulsatilla,  Sepia  and  Sulphur. 

Dropsy  of  the  OvarleSt  —  The  scune  as  the  remedies  for  dropsy  of 
the  womb. 

Inflanumitloii  of  the  Tsfliuif  etc  —  Arnica,  Rhus  tox.,  Mercurius, 
Belladonna. 

States  of  Hind,  ete.,  daring  Pregnancy.  —  For  despondency,  with 

hot  skin  and  quick  pulse,  Aconite ;  for  inquietude  and  fear  of  the 
future,  Bryonia ;  for  excessive  dejection  and  mat  lassitude,  Calcarea 
carbonica ;  for  melancholy,  with  weeping,  iVatrum  muriaticum ;  for 
morninff  sickness,  constipation,  and  finstralness,  Nux  vomica ;  for  low 
spirits  during  the  nursing  period,  when  t^e  energies  of  the  mother  are 
too  much  taxed,  China,  Aurum,  Lachesis,  or  Pulsatilla. 

Henstnuitioii  eMtfmed  dwiag  Pregnii^. — Calcarea  carb^  China, 
Chamomilla,  Ignatia,  Ipecac.,  Nux  vomica,  Platina,  Sabina,  Sulphur, 
Cocculus,  Crocus,  Phosphorus. 

Wzciaess  and  Headsdie  duriiif  FregwuMgr. —  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
Nux  vomica.  Opium,  Platina,  Pulsatilla  and  Sulphur. 

Itching  of  the  4iaiitals.  —  Mercurius,  Rhus  tox.,  and  Sulphur. 
Tooth-Ache.—- Chamomilla,  Mercurius,  Nux  vomica  and  Pulsatilla. 
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Cnun]Ki  durtaqf  Pregnancy.  —  For  cramps  of  the  legs,  Calcarea 
carbonica,  ChamomiUa,  Colocyntfay  Graphites,  Hyoecyamos,  Nax 
vomica^  and  Sulphur ;  for  those  of  the  backi  I^natia,  Opium  and 
Rhus  toxicodendron ;  and  for  those  of  the  abdomen,  Belladonna, 
Colocynthis,  Hyoscyamus,  Nux  vomica  and  Fulsatillcu 

Incmtlnence  of  IJrIne  In  PregmuM^.— Pulsatilla,  Belladonna,  China, 
Silicea  oi^  Stramonium. 

Piles  daring  Pregnancyt — Aoonite,  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Hamame* 
lis  virg.,  Sulphur  and  China. 

Tarieosc  Veins  in  Pregnancy. — Arnica,  Hamamelis  virg.,  Nux  voul, 
Pulsatilla,  Apis  mel.,  Arsenicum,  Lachesis,  and  Lycopodium. 

Flooding.  —  Arnica,  Bryonia,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  China,  Cro- 
cus, Ferrum,  Hyoscyamus,  Hamamelis  virg.,  Ipecacuanha  and  Pla« 
tina.  ^ 

Miscarriage. —  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Chamomilla,  China, 
Crocus,  Ferrum  metallicum,  Hyoscyamus,  Ipecacuanha,  Nux  vomica, 
Platiua,  Sabina  and  Secale. 

Care  of  Breast,  etc,  before  Confinement — If  there  be  tendernesa  or 
excoriation,  apply  a  weak  cUlution  of  Tincture  of  Arnica ;  for  shoot* 
ing  pains  in  the  oreasts,  take  internally,  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Bryonia, 
Chamomilla,  and  Rhus  tox. ;  for  swelling,  burning,  itching,  cracks  and 
eruptions,  Bryonia,  Graphites,  Lycopodium,  Mercurius,  fiepar  sulph., 
Bhos  t<x3L,  and  Sulphur. 

False  Piins.  —  Aconite,  Bryonia,  Belladonna,  Dulcamara,  Nux 
vomica,  and  Pulsatilla.  * 

CiiUdbirtlL— Protracted  Labors. — Aconite,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla, 
Coiie%,  Nux  vomica.  Opium,  Pulsatilla  and  Secale. 

Chfldblrtli  Cramps  and  Convulsions,  —  Belladonna,  Chamomilla, 
Cocculus,  Hyoscyamus,  Ignatia,  Ipicacuanha,  and  Stramonium. 

Flooding  after  Bellvery.  —  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  China,  Cin- 
namon tincture,  Crocus,  Hamamelis  virg.,  Platina  and  Sabina. 

ne  LocUa*  —  If  it  continue  too  long,  or  is  too  profuse,  Aconite, 
Belladonna,  Bryonia,  Crocus,  Carbo.  animalis,  Calcarea  carb^  Dulca- 
mara, Opium,  Platina  and  Pulsatilla. 

Hflk  Fever.  —  Aconite,  Arnica,  Bryonia,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla, 
Pulsatilla,  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Suppression  of  Iflk. — Pulsatilla,  Aconite,  Coffisa. 

Sore  Nipples. —  Calcarea  carb..  Graphites,  Lycopodium,  Mercurius, 
Nux  vomica.  Sepia,  Silicea  and  Sulphur. 

Broken  Breasts. -^  Bryonia,  Belladonna,  Hepar  sulph.,  Mercurius, 
Phosphorus  and  Sulphur. 
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DUaiktti  of  InfaatA  aad  Children* 

The  McMBhnL — Should  this  be  delayed  for  an  nnosiiaUj  long 
time,  Nox  vomica,  Salphur,  Bryonia,  Lycopodiom,  Opinm,  or  bilioea, 
may  be  uefoL 

Meeker*!  ■ailu.  —  Calcarea  carb^  Silicea,  and  Solphnr.    . 

MMUNb-^  Sulphqi,  Cakan$a/saibw,  Digitalis. 

«- Btramonimn,  HyoBcyamos,  Opium. 

BefMfUitiea  af  Milk*  •— >  Ipecacuanha,  Pulsatilla,  Antimonimn 
chkL,  Chamomilla,  Bryonia,  or  Nuz  vomica. 

Ifensk-^  Wash  the  mouth  with  a  weak  solution  of  borax ;  if  this 
do  not  succeed,  nve  Mercurins,  Sulphur,  Sulphuric  acid,  Arsenicum, 
or  Nitric  add. 

Bxeariatieas. «— Internally,  give  Chamomilla,  Pulsatilla,  Ignatia^ 
Mercurins,  Sulphur,  Carbo.  veg,  Lycopodium,  Sepia,  or  SiUcea,  and 
apply  a  weak  solution  of  Arnica  eztemaUy. 

Tke  (Sol  —  Aconite,  Rhus  toxicodendron,  and  Sulphur. 

Priekfy  Meal -^Aconite,  Chamomilla,  Rhus  tox.,  Arsenicum  and 
Sulphur. 

Scuf  om  (ke  Mead* —  Sulphur,  and  Rhus  tox. 

gewacM  kekbid  tke  Ban*— Graphites,  Arsenicum,  Calcarea  carb., 
and  Baryta  carb. 

Milk  Crast  —  Aconite,  Anenicum,  Hepar  sulph.,  Rhus  tox^  and 
Sulphur,  are  the  principal  remedies.  AIbo  Belladonna,  Euphrasia, 
Gmphites,  Lycopodium,  Staphysagria,  Sambucus,  and  yiola  tricolor. 

Brys^pelas*  — -  AooDite,  AfsenicuflSy  Belladonna,  IDepar  sulph*,  La- 
<diesis,  Nux  vomica,  Rhus  tox.,  Silicea  and  Sulphur. 

Mnutef  Ikwi  tke  Ban.-^BeUadonna,  Chamomilla,  Calcarea  car- 
bonica,  Mercurins,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  Sulphur. 

Wetttalf  tte  Bed* — Pulsatilla,  Silicea,  Rhus  tox..  Sulphur,  Cina, 
Cansticum,  Carbo.  veg.,  lodium,  Calcarea  carb^  and  Natrum  mur. 

CeisdpatiOB*  —  Bryonia,  Nux  vomica,  Opium,  Sulphur,  Lycopo- 
dium, Alumina,  or  Natrum  mur. 

DiarrkSM*  —  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  Ipecacuanha,  Mer- 
curins and  Rheum. 

Ckolera  Infantni* — Antimonium  crud.,  Arsenicum,  Bryonia,  Carbo. 
veff..  Dulcamara,  Ipecacuanha,  Mercurins,  Nux  vomica,  Yeratrum  and 
Siuphur. 

Celie*  —  Chamomilla,  China,  Ipecacuanha,  Nux  vomica,  and  Pul- 
satilla. 
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GoBViibiMa.  — •  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  CSoffea,  Cina,  Hyoscya- 
mos,  Ignatia,  Ipeoacoanha,  Mercoiiusi  Opiam^  Stramonium,  and 
Solphur. 

UecraglL  —  Nnx  vomica,  Moschns,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Sambucus. 

Mararaiittk — Sulphur,  followed  by  Calcaraa  carb*,  or  Arsenicum. 

DeititlMk-*—  When  medicines  are  required,  the  following  are  to  be 
used :  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Chamomilla,  Calcarea,  Carbonica,  Coffea, 
Cuprum,  MercuriuBi  Nux  vomica,  Sulphur  attd  Zincum. 
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PROCESSES  OF  THS  HYDROPATHIC 


For  the  description  of  the  hydropathic  appliances  contained  in  the 
following  pa^s,  I  am  indebted,  in  substance,  to  the  ^  Hydiopathic 
Family  Physician,"  by  Joel  Shew,  M.  D^  anthor  of  several  popolar 
works  upon  /he  principles  and  practice  of  hydropathy.  I  have  not 
uniformly  adoptea  his  exact  lansnage,  which  is  not  always  the  best 
he  might  have  chosen  to  express  his  thoughts. 

Priessnitx  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  ori^nator  of  the  hydro- 

Eathic  modes  of  treating  diseases.    He  was  an  unlearned  man,  though 
e  had  original  powers  of  mind ;  and,  imperfect  as  the  treatment  is, 
he  benefited  his  race  by  conferring  it  upon  the  world. 

At  first,  and  for  some  time,  baths  were  made  too  cold,  and  were 
continued  too  long;  the  result  was,  much  injury  to  the  patient  in 
many  cases.  Time  and  experience  have  brought  a  better  adaptation 
of  the  temperature  and  continuance  of  ihe  water  appliances  to  the 
symptoms,  constitution,  and  temperament  of  each  patient  Formerly, 
weak,  exhausted,  and  nervous  persons,  not  less  than  the  fnll-blooded 
and^strong,  were  put  into  the  wet-sheet  pack,  and  reduced  near  to 
death's  door ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  Where 
the  practice  is  in  ignorant  hands,  this  barbarity  is  not  wholly  discon- 
tinued. The  practice,  however,  is  now  mainly  in  better  hands ;  and 
although  I  by  no  means  admit  its  sufficiency  as  a  system  of  remedial 
agencies,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  doing  some  good.  Used  in  connection 
with  the  ancient  system  of  regular  medicine,  which  is  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  time,  science,  and  experience,  the  water  treatment,  moulded 
and  modified  to  the  circumstances  and  strength  of  the  patient,  is  an 
auxiliary  of  no  mean  power.  As  such,  I  accept  it  As  such,  it  is  re- 
ceived by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  regular  practitioners  throughout 
the  world.  Further  than  this,  it  never  can  or  will  be  generally  re- 
ceived. By  pushing  it  beyond  this,  its  rightful  and  honored  sphere, 
its  friends  only  limit  its  progress,  and  injure  its  influence. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Shew's  description  of  hydro- 
pathic appliance. 

The  Wet-Bheet  Faek. 

In  this  process  a  coarse  linen  or  cotton  sheet  is  used,  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  patient's  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  abcmt 
two  yards  in  width.     The  bed  is  stripped  of  all  its  covering,  one  or 
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two  pillowa  only  being  left  for  tbe  bead.  One  or  two  comforters  are 
then  spread  upon  it,  and  over  tbese  the  same  number  of  woollen 
blankets,  which  are  less  injured  by  wet  than  cotton  comfortables. 
Tbe  sheet  having  been  pietty  well  wrung  out  of  cold  water, —  always 
pure  and  soft,  if  such  can  be  had, — is  then  spread  ont  errioothly  upon 
the  blanket  The  patient,  being  undressed,  lays  himself  npoa  tbe 
sheet,  and,  bis  arms  being  held  up,  an  assistant  laps  one  side  of  it 
over  the  body  and  lower  limbs ;  when,  tbe  arms  being  dropped  at  tbe 
side,  the  other  part  of  the  sheet  is,  in  like  manner,  lapped  over.  The 
blankets  are  then,  one  by  one,  bronght  over  ^^  ^^ 

the  person  in  the  same  way,  and  tucked 
under  from  head  to  foot  Comfortables 
m^  be  added,  If  neceosaiy.     (Fig.  178.) 

It  is  always  best  to  place  a  wet  towel, 
covered  with  a  dry  one,  on  the  patient's 
head  while  he  is  pack^  If  too  moch 
chill  is  not  produced,  the  dry  one  may  be 
left  off 

This  is  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  a  pack 
in  chronic  disease. 

The  wet  sheet  is  one  of  tbe  mc»t  soothing  and  agreeable  of  all  the 
water  appliances.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  often  misused.  It  is  so 
delightful,  and  tends  so. much  to  produce  slumber,  that  the  patient 
never  feels  Kady  to  get  out  of  it  But  this  slumber,  —  so  profound  and 
sweet  as  it  often  is,  —  he  should  remember,  tiua/  be  only  an  apoplectic 
stupor,  which  leaves  him  with  a  swimming  head,  attended  with  faint- 
ness,  peiiiape,  and  ending  in  a  severe  headache  ;  giving  him,  in  short, 
a  congestion  of  the  brain.  All  this  happens  in  consequence  of  robbing 
the  skin  too  long  of  the  air  it  should  breathe. 

There  has  been  a  notion  at  some  of  the  establishments  that  the 
wet  sheet  is  to  be  used  for  sweating ;  and  to  this  end,  the  patient  has 
been  literally  stewed  hour  after  hour,  in  some  cases,  even  four,  five, 
and  six  hours  in  succession,  with  tbe  view  of  sweating  him.  All 
'  each  practice  is  hortfuL  If  the  patient  gets  better  under  it,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  good  effects  of  water  used  in  other  ways,  coupled 
with  the  ever-important  adjuncts,  air,  exercise,  and  diet  In  later 
times,  Friessnitz  never  sweat  patients  at  all,  much  less  in  wet  sheets. 
If  a  man  must  sweat,  leave  off  the  wet  sheet  assuredly,  as  that  only 
hinders  the  operation.     Use  the  blanket  pack,  or  the  vapor  bath. 

How  Loi^r  duD  die  Pudt  Contlinier — Here,  too,  there  has  been, 
and  still  ia,  much  error  in  hydropathic  practice.  "  6tay  in  the  pack 
till  yoaget  warm*"  has  been  the  old  doctrine.  But  some  get  warm 
at  first,  and  afterward  get  cold;  —  so  at  least  they  feeL  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  ■ 

One  of  Priesenitz's  improvenientB  was,  to  give  short  packs.  "  Re- 
main enveloped  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  only,"  be  said.  "  If  you 
are  not  able  to  bear  the  pack  in  that  way,  take  the  rubbing  wet  sheet 
and  the  lighter  processes  until  you  are."  In  some  cases  he  gave  two 
or  three  of  these  short  packs  in  succession,  the  patient  rising  between 
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«ach  to  take  an  aiiiogi  a  lubbing  wet  sheet,  or  other  bath,  and  then 
returning  to'  the  pack. 

Thus  far  the  wet  sheet  has  been  qN>ken  of  as  used  in  ehr&me  dis- 
eases. In  acnte  attadu  it  is  managed  differsntlyy  aooeiding  to  the 
case.  If  the  object  be  to  abi^ract  eakNie  fiom  the  bodj^i  we  ^sovet  the 
sheet  but  little,— with  a  sin^e  dry  sheet,  or  a  Uaodcet  or  two,  <yr,  per- 
haps, with  none  of  these. 

We  know  that  if  we  keep  a  towel  aboat  a  keg  of  water  in  a  hot 
day,  the  water  wiQ  be  made  cooler  by  evapcMHttion.  In  the  same  way, 
when  a  patient  is  hot  and  feyerish,  we  keep  one,  or^  still  better,  two 
wet  sheets  around  him,  without  other  covering,  and  thus  bring  down 
the  heat  and  circulation  to  any  desirable  degree.  We  sprinkle  water 
upon  the  sheets,  or  rewet  them  as  often  as  is  necessary, — in  some 
extreme  cases  of  fever  continuing  them  a  whole  week  or  more.  Bx- 
perienoe  teaches  that  the  continuous  applioation  of  the  wet  linen  is, 
in  such  cases,  a  roost  serviceable  application,  and  one  that  tends  roost 
pcfwerfuUy  to  induce  in  the  dermoia  structure  its  natniai  and  health- 
ful  state. 

The  Wet  Sheet  Acts  by  AbasriitiM.  —  It  draws  rooibifie  matter  omt 
of  the  hody^  as  any  one  may  see  who  applies  the  sheet  for  a  short 
time,  and  tben  washes  it  Observe,  too,  what  an  odor  comes  fiom 
the  sheet  when  a  diseased  patient  has  been  packed  At  the  same 
time,  it  absorbs  the  pure  water  into  its  finest  tissues  on  a  large  scale, 
thus  supplying  that  fluid  which  of  all  substances  the  system,  under 
such  circumstances,  most  needs.  This  moist  warmth  of  the  sheet 
also  acts  as  a  most  soothing  poultice. 

The  Wei  Dress. 

A  MODIFICATION  of  thc  wet  sheet,  and  in  some  respects  an  improve* 
ment,  is  the  <<  wet  dress,''so  called. 

A  coarse  linen  or  cotton  dress  is  made  with  lai^  arms,  so  that  one 
may  take  the  application  without  help.  The  dress  being  wet  and  ap-  * 
plied,  the  patient  lays  himself  upon  blankets,  in  whieh  he  wraps  himself 
just  sufficiently  to  become  comlbrtable*  Or,  he  may  have  dry  flannd 
^dresses  to  put  on  over  the  wet  one,  and  then  lie  in  a  common  bod. 
In  this  application,  the  air  is  not  excluded  from  the  surface  to  any- 
thing  like  the  same  extent  as  in  the  common  tight  pack.  Hence,  a 
patient  mav  remain  in  it  a  half,  or  the  whole  of  the  night,  if  he 
chooses, — being  careful  to  become  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 
Rewettinff  once  or  twice  in  the  night  will  be  of  service*  Often  in  a 
single  night  a  bad  cold  may  be  thrown  off  in  this  simple  way.   .« ' 

The  Half  Paek. 

Many  patients  have  so  little  reactive  energy,  that  while  tiieycan 
bear  a  half  pack,  so  called,  the  entire  sheet  would  abstract  so  much 
caloric  from  the  body  as  to  injure  them.  In  such  cases,  the  sheet  is 
to  be  applied  so  as  to  extend  only  from  the  arm-pits,  or  at  most,  from 
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the  neck  to  the  faipfl,  leaving  the  lower  extremities,  as  it  were^  in  the 
dry  pack.  Sometimes  the  sheet  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  ankles, 
not  includikig  the  feet  Packing  the  trank  of  the  body  in  wet  towels, 
acts  upon  t£e  same  principle  as  the  partial  or  half  pack*  and  is,  in 
many  cases  a  valuable  preliminary  measure.  It  is  well  to  take  these 
preparatory  steps  when  a  patient  who  has  suffered  long  from  chronic 
disease,  is  beginning  with  the  envelopment 


The  Folded  Wet  Sheet. 

In  domestic  practice,  a  modification  of  the  wet  sheet  may  be  had 
by  folding  four-double  a  common  coarse  sheet,  for  enclosing  the 
trunk  from  the  armpits  down.  Two  thicknesses  of  tbis  are  wet  in 
cold  water,  to  come  next  the  body. 

This  is  a  valuable  application  in  a  host  of  ailments,  as  pleurisy, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  inflammatipn  of  the  bowels,  colic,  cholera, 
cholera  mtorbus,  rheumatism,  painful  menstruation,  after  pains,  etc 
This  reiViedy,  which  can  be  applied  in  five  minutes,  will  often  soothe 
a  patient  quietly  to  sleep,  whose  lot  without  it,  would  be  a  night  of 
agony.  One  advantage  of  this  application  is,  that  if  a  patient  is  too 
weak  to  rise,  the  sheet  may  be  opened  in  front,  so  that  finesh  water 
may,  when  needed,  be  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  wet  towels  may  be 
added  under  it,  upon  the  abdomen,  if  necessary. 

In  all  the  methods  of  applying  the  wet  sheet,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  using  warm  bricks,  bottles,  eta,  for  the  feet  when 
cold. 

Bath  after  the  Pack.  —  It  is  the  practice  fi;enerally  to  take  some 
form  of  the  bath  after  the  pack.  If  the  patient  is  too  feeble  to  rise, 
an  ablution  is  performed  while  he  is  in  bed.  In  other  cases,  a  wet^ 
sheet  rubbing,  shallow,  plunge,  towel,  or  other  bath  is  resorted  to,  but 
not  strictly  of  necessity.  It  is  better,  however,  as  a  rule,  to  make  the 
process  a  compound  one,  that  is,  to  take  some  form  of  bath  after  the 
pack.  This  should  also  be  followed  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  if  it 
can  possibly  be  taken.  A  pack,  followed  by  a  faithful  turn  at  work, 
or  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  always  worth  much  more  than  when 
followed  by  rest  within  doors. 

The  Rubbing  Wet  Sheet. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  too  littie  appreciated,  and  too  seldom  used, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  hydropathic  resources.  There 
is  probably  no  other  single  application  of  water,  in  all  the  multiform 
modes  of  hydropathic  medication,  that  can  be  made,  on  the  whole,  as 
useful  as  this.  It  is  a  tonic,  a  stimulant  a  sedative,  an  antispasmodic, 
a  derivative,  or  a  febrifuge,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  applied. 

We  take  a  coarse  linen  sheet,  —  although  cotton  answers  a  very 
good  purpose,— large  enough  to  throw  around  the  body  like  an  In- 
dian's blanket     It  is  wrung  more  or  less,  according  to  the  demands. 
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of  the  case.    Thereupon,  it  ia  thrown  quickly  around  the  patient's 

body,  who,  if  strong  enough,  is  in  the  standing  po;sture ;  and  then, 

both  patient  and  assistant  set  vigorously  to 

work,  rubbing  over  the  sheet,  not  teith  it, 

as  some  do,  three,  four,  or  more  minutes, 

until  the  surface  becomes  thoroughly  warm 

(Fi|.  179). 

If  there  is  fever,  less  friction  is  required. 
After  the  wet  sheet,  comes  a  dry  one,  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Those  who 
have  sufficient  reactive  energy,— and  most 
have,  —  may  dry  the  body  simply  by  fan- 
ning it  with  the  dry  sheet,  the  windows  at 
the  same  time  being  open.  This  sort  of 
air-bath  exerts  a  highly  pleasurable  effect 
upon  the  skin.  Instead  of  giving  one  a 
cold,  it  helps  greatly  to  ward  it  'otL  This  method  of  drying  the  body 
was  one  ol  Priessnitz's  later  improvements. 

The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  a  singk 
application,  capable  of  producing  only  one  effect.  It  is  used  in  three 
different  gradations,  and  to  proauce  very  different  results.  It  is  well 
wrung,  or  only  moderately  wrung,  or  left  quite  wet  and  dripping.  If 
a  person  is  fatigued,  or  has  a  low  degree  of  reactive  energy,  the  first 
form  is  the  one  to  adopt ;  if  there  is  not  much  fatigue,  ana  good  re- 
active energy,  the  second;  and  if  the  patient  is  feverish,  and  the 
object  is  to  abstract  heat  simply,  we  use  the  sheet  quite  wet  and  drip- 
ping ;  and  we  repeat  it  as  many  times  in  succession  as  the  case  may 
need.  One  great  advantage  is,  that  we  give  it  before  or  after  a  wet 
pack,  when  no  bath  is  at  hand ;  we  also  give  it  in  connection  with 
any  other  bath  we  may  choose. 

See  how  admirable  a  remedy  the  rubbing  wet  sheet  is,  when  prop- 
erly understood!  A  patient,  —  a  child,  perhap.<s  —  is  so  feeble  in  the 
reactive  power,  that  aimost  any  form  of  bath  we  can  give  it  sends  the 
blood  from  the  surface,  making  the  lips  and  nails  pale  or  blue,  and 
the  extremities  cold,  showing  congestion  of  the  internal  organs. 
When  a  bath  produces  such  effects,  it  is  very  apt,  to  say  the  least,  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  But  we  can  apply  the  rubbing  wet  sheet 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  none  of  these  ill  effects ;  besides,  it  may 
be  repeated  many  times  in  the  day,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  the  ad- 
vantsLge  of  a  strong;  treatment ;  for  a  liffht  treatment,  which  can  be 
easily  borne,  is  made  a  strong"  one  by  the  frequency  of  its  repetition. 

A  wet  sheet,  well  wrung,  holds  perhaps  a  pint  of  water ;  or,  at 
most,  a  quart.  Now,  it  must  appear  plain,  that  a  pint  or  quart  of 
cold  water,  spread  oyer  so  large  a  surface  as  the  whole  skiu,  must'  be- 
come very  easily  warmed  by  the  body's  heat  Besides,  if  there  is 
great  delicacy  of  constitution,  we  may  wring  the  sheet  out  of  water 
at  seventy,  eighty,  or  even  ninety  degrees,  gradually  lowering  it  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it 

The  domestic  avaUabilUy  of  this  application  is  also  to  be  spoken  of. 


In  every  dwelling,  however  humble,  there  is  the  coarse  sheet,  and  the 
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bucket  of  water.  How  nsefal,  therefore,  as  a  resort,  in  home  prac- 
tice! 

The  robbing  wet  sheet  app&ars  a  trifling  application,  —  one  which 
is  not  capable  of  producing  any  great  result  But  when  we  remem- 
ber'the  myriads  of  nerves  of  animal  life,  spread  over  the  skin,  and 
derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  need  not  surprize  us  that 
its  application  should  so  invigorate  the  body,  take  on  bodily  and 
mentol  depression,  remove  languor  and  fatigue,  expel  flatus  from  the 
bowels,  remove  thirst,  give  appetite,  and  cause  a  feeling  of  calmness 
and  relief  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  experience  it. 
A  minister,  for  example,  preaches  three  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  gets 
his  brain  so  excited  that  he  cannot  sleep.  A  cold  bath  would  be  too 
powerful,  and  opiates  would  only  act  as  stimulants,  making  the  mat- 
ter worse.  Two  or  three  sucdessful  applications  of  the  rubbing  wet 
sheet,  with  powerful  friction,  bring  the  blood  so  much  to  the  surface, 
that  his  brain  becomes  relieved,  and  he  very  soon  falls  into  a  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep.  So,  too,  when  a  man  has  been  long  wet  and 
drenched  on  a  rainy*  day,  and  comes  home,  with  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  the  blood  pressing  hard  upon  the  brain  and  other 
internal  organs,  —  the  well-wrung  rubbing  sheet  is  applied,  with  plen- 
tiful friction,  and  at  once  the  oppressed  organs  are  set  free. 

In  using  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  general 
bath,  it  is  well  to  wash  the  hands  and  face  in  cold  water,  both  before 
and  after  it.  There  is  no  need  of  throwing  it  over  the  head,  as  some 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  do.  A  patient  needs  to  breathe  freely 
when  he  takes  a  bath. 

This  application  is  not  always  the  mqst  pleasant  one.  It  does,  in 
fact,  require  a  good  degree  of  moral  courage  to  enable  one  to  endure 
the  first  shock.  The  sensations  produced  by  it  are  worse,  if  possible, 
than  those  from  a  plunge  into  cold  water ;  J  mean  the  first  touch  of 
the  sheet  to  the  body.  Nervous  ladies  sometimes  tell  us  they  cannot 
take  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  take  the 
cold  plunge,  which  is  far  more  powerful,  and  perhaps  too  powerful  for 
their  case.  This  unpleasant  feeling  does  no  harm,  for  it  vanishes  in  a 
moment  or  two  after  the  sheet  touches  the  body. 

The  Doaolie  Bath. 

This  is  the  most  powerful,  but  not  the  most  useful,  of  all  the  hydro- 
pathic appliances.  A  common  douche  consists  of  a  stream  of  water 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  fall  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  feet  But  douches  may  be  arranged  of  any  desirable  size  and 
height.     (Fig.  180.) 

This  remedv  is  useful  in  paralysis,  stiff  joints,  gout,  rheumatism, 
tumors,  and  old  swellings  of  various  kinds.  Those  who  have  weak 
lungs,  stomach,  or  other  abdominal  organs,  should  .not  resort  to  the 
douche  without  the  best  of  medical  advice. 


PROCB8BBB  OF  THB  HTDROPATHIC  TBBATHEHT. 


The  Showsr  Bath. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  more  powerfal  of  the  hydropatfaie  appfi- 
aooes,  and  needs  judgment  in  its  use.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  vut 
namber  of  small  streaniB  or  douches,  and  hence  is  a  powerfal  ntng- 
erant,  as  well  as  excitant,  to  the  Bystem.  It  is  osefhl  to  commetice 
this  bath,  for  a  time  at  £nt,  only  apon  the  limbs. 

Tha  Oataraet  Bath. 

This  also  is  one  of  the  more  poweifnl  of  the  hydropathic  pracoHcs, 

and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  two  precedins  baths.  Like  them  it  may 
be  said  to  be  stimulant,  tonic,  -and  alterative,  while  it  ia  also  highly 
sedative  as  &t  as  animaj  heat  is  ooacemed. 

Th«  Eoie  Bath. 

Throdoh  the  modem  improvements  in  India-mbber,  gotta  peidia, 
leather,  etc,  it  is  easy,  whenever  there  is  a  small  foil  or  bead  of  water, 
to  arrange  what  is  «illed  a  hose-bath.  It  is  in  principle  a  doncbe, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  it  can  be  made  to  a.et  upon  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  from  whatever  direction  we  choose.  Rightly 
^plied,  the  hose  bath  is  a  valoable  remedy.     (Fig.  181.) 


The  Fail  Bouehe. 

The  process  which  passes  under  thiu  name  ia  taken  tlras :  The 
patient  seats  himself  in  an  empty,  shallow,  or  other  bathing  tub,  and 
crosses  his  hands  over  his  chest.  As  many  pails  of  water  as  are  or- 
dered are  then  dashed  over  him  saddenly,  one  after  another,  before 
and  behind  alternately,  —  not  poured,  but  thrown  with  some  force,  by 
first  a  backward  and  then  a  forward  motion  of  the  paiL 

A  better  method  of  u^ng  it  is,  for  the  patient  to  stand  in  an  empty 
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bathing  tub,  while  an  assistant  takes  two  pails  of  water,  one  ten  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  other,  and  empties  the  wanner  half  upon  the 
chest  and  half  upon  the  back,  and  then  bestows  the  colder  pailful  in 
the  same  maimer ;  then  drieg  with  firiotion. 


The  Ware  or  Blnioe  Bath. 

This  is  taken  at  the  slutce-waj  of  an  undershot  mill-wheel,  or  in 
any  similar  place.  The  patient  takes  hold  of  a  rope,  or  something  by 
which  he  can  maintain  his  position,  and  then,  lying  down,  subjects 
his  body  to  the  action  of  the  water.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant 
and'^tgreeable  bath,  and  in  its  effects  somewhat  resembles  the  douche, 
being,  however,  milder  and  safer. 

The  Half  Bath. 

This  bath  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  water-cure 
processes,  or  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  An  ordinary  bathing  tub  is 
a  very  good  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  A  good  sized  washing  tub 
will  answer  very  well,  if  there  is  nothing  else  at  hand.  The  water 
should  generally  be  quite  shallow  in  this  bath, — from  three  to  six 
inches.  Priessnitz's  half-baths  were  made  of  wood,  four  or  five  feet 
long,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  twenty  inches  deep.  This 
simple  contrivance  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  remedial  means, — 
that  by  which  some  of  his  highest  triumphs  are  achieved. 

The  water  is  generally  used  of  moderate  temperature,  at  sixty  to 
seventy  degrees  Fahr.,  and,  when  long  continued,  is  changed,  as  it 
becomes  warm  from  the  heat  of  the  body. 

This  bath  may  be  used, 

First,  as  a  means  of  cooling  the  mass  of  the  diculation  in  the  hot 
stages  of  fever,  and  in  inflammatory  attacks  of  every  kind ; 

Secondly,  as  a  revulsive,  or  means  of  drawing  blood  in  congestions 
or  inflammations  of  the  nobler  organs,  the  brain,  lungs,  stomach, 
liver,  etc 

Thiidly,  as  H  means  of  resuscitation  in  the  shock  of  serious  acci- 
dents, sun-stroke,  and  before^  during,  or  after  apoplectic  and  other  fits. 
In  drunkenness  and  delirium  tremens,  thp  half  bath. is  a  sovereign 
remedy ; 

Fourthly,  as  a  middle  means,  and  preparatory  to  the  general  bath 
in  weak  constitutions. 

In  the  latter  of  these  indications,  the  bath  is  generally  used  but  for 
a  few  minutes  after  the  wet  sheet,  or  at  other  times,  as  may  be  de- 
sired. In  the  former,  much  practical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order 
to  proceed  always  with  safety,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Thus, 
six,  or  even  nine  hours  may  be  required,  with  the  greatest  persever- 
ance, the  patient  being  thoroughly  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
this  to  be  kept  up  constantly  by  relays  of  assistants,  the  patient's  head 
and  shoulders,  meanwhile,  being  supported. 


PS0CESSB8  OF  THE  UTDBOPATHIC  TBEATMBNT. 


The  Plnnga  Bath. 

In  sec,  river,  and  lake,  as  well  as  bj  artificial  means,  and  as  a  : 
matter  of  laxnry,  reljgioas  observance,  ptuification,  and  ^e  pTeveii-  ! 
tion  and  care  of  disease,  the  pinnge  bath  has,  in  all  periods  of  time, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  been  a  favorite  resort  So  efficadoos, 
indeed,  has  this  simple  means  proved  in  healing  the  si<^,  that  not  a 
little  snperstition  has  been  mingled  with  it  Springs  and  wells  have 
often  been  snpposed  to  possess  some  mysterioos  power,  and  for  that 
reason  been  named  after  some  patron  saint  In  this  respect,  the 
world  has  loved  mystery  and  marveHonsness  rather  than  the  pare  and 
simple  troth. 

In  hydropathic  practice,  the  plunge  is  much  nsed;  bat  many  pa- 
tients are  not  able  to  bear  it  Those  who  arc  not  snfficiently  strong 
for  it  at  first,  should  practise  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  half-bath, 
drinking,  exercise,  etc,  antil  the  plunge  can  be  borne.  It  is  a  fovonte 
remedy  at  all  the  establishmeots,  to  be  taken  direcUy  on  coming  from 
the  wet  sheet  pack. 

The  Head  Bath. 

From  lime  immemorial,  cooling  applications  t6  the  head  have  been 
mnch  depended  upon  in  that  violent  and  dangerous  disease,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  All  other  known  means  failing,  certain  obsti- 
nate affections  of  the  head  have  been  known  to  give  way  to  aflbsion 
of  cold  water  upon  the  part  In  headache,  dmckenneas,  deliriaiii 
tremens,  the  delirium  of  fever,  epilepsy,  rbenmatism  of  the  head,  dn* 
eases  of  the  eye,  earache,  deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  and  ia 
nose-bleed,  this  highly  energetic  remedy  is  brought  to  bear.  In  taking 
it,  the  patient  lies  down,  placing  the  back  of  bis  bead  in  a  shallow 
dish,  filled  only  an  inch  or  two  with  water.     (Fig- 162.) 


The  Leg  Bath. 

This  is  useful  in  cases  of  ulcers,  swellings,  emptioos,  goat,  rhea- 
matism,  sprains,  wounds,  etc,  of  the  leg  or  thigh.     The  relief  and 
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strength  obtained,  often  by  a  single  application  of  this  remedy,  ie  trnly 
wonderful.  A  variety  of  apparatus  may  be  contrived  for  administer- 
ing the  leg  bath.  A  common  wooden  tub,  contrived  for  the  purpoee, 
like  that  Tepreseoted  in  Fig.  183,  answeru  a  good  purpose.  In  such  a 
vessel,  he  covets  the  inflamed  Umb  introdaced,  and  cooU  the  blood 
flowing  to  it 

The  8it2-Bath. 

Convenient  tubs,  wooden  or  metallic,  are  constructed  for  this  bath ; 
but  an  ordinary  wash-tub  answers  very  well.  The  vessel  ehould  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  motion  of  the  arms  in  rubbing  the  abdo- 
men, sides,  and  hips,  first  with  one  hand,  and  then  with  the  other. 
Water  enough  should  generally  be  used  to  pretty  nearly  cover  the 
belly.  The  more  movement  and  friction  while  in  this  bath,  the  better. 
It  is  more  conveniently  adminiHtered  when  the  tub  is  elevated  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  floor.  Some  undress  the  patient  completely, 
and  place  a  blanket  or  sheet  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  but 
oftener,  only  those  parts  are  uncovered  which  are  to  be  exposed  to 
the  water.     (Pig.  184.) 

In  a  variety  of  ailments,  this  bath  is  highly  valuable.  It  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  hydropathic  modes.  Like 
all  other  powerful  applications,  it  should  be  taken  only  when  diges- 
tion is  nearly  or  quite  completed. 

As  a  tonic  to  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  womb,  spine,  etc,  this 
bath  is  highly  useful.  In  constipation,  and  other  irregularities,  it  iii 
famous.  Those  of  sedentary  habits  will  find  its  use  of  rare  service. 
For  the  tonic  effect,  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  minutes.  ,  If 
contiuued  for  some  length  of  time,  the  water  is  to  be  changed  once 
or  more,  ais  it  would  otherwise  become  too  warm. 


The  Wafih-Tnb  Bath. 

Under  a  greet  variety  of  circumstances,  the  wash-tub  bath  is   as 
invaluable  remedy.     For  example,  a  patient  is  feverish ;  by  setting 
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him  ia  a  wash-tub  half  filled  with  water,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  if  we 
cbooM,  paning  his  htt  ia  a  pail  of  watci^  cold  or  warm,  according  to 
the  case,  we  may  gire  him  aoj  desiiable  amoant  of  cooling.  We 
caoooCv  indeed,  too  higUj  priae  thb  simple  ooBtfivanee  for  nsin^ 
water, — a  maaw  which  etetr  JMniiy  poasef.     (Fig:  18Su) 

The  water,  as  a  geacial  nue,  shoold  he  tepid,  ranging  from  72*  to 
90*,  and  may  be  prolonged  froia  two  to  fifteen  minotes,  seooiding  to 
the  strength  of  the  patienL  it  should  never  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  prodaeing  bitieifeess  of  the  naik^  The  patient  should  be  dried  with 
towefe,  or  the  dry  robbing  sheeL  ^ 

This  bath  k  isefnl  in  the  treatment  of  eruptive  fevers,  bilious  re- 
mittents, the  hot  stage  of  iatermittents,  and  in  hectic  smd  typhoid 
ferefs*  It  is  often  unDd  after  the  wet  sheet  pack,  in  chronic  afleo- 
tiotts,  and  may  then  have  a  little  cooler  temperatute,  or  ebe  be  fol- 
lowed by  pouring  a  pail  of  cooler  water  orer  the  shoulders,  to  tone 
up  the  skin. 

Tht  Affusion. 

Thb  patient  stands  in  a  wash-tub,  bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient 
place,  when,  by  midans  of  a  paiL  pitcher,  or  basin,  the  assistant  pours 
water  i^kni  the  head,  neck,  etc^  either  upon  the  whole  of  the  body  or 
only  upon  a  pari  The  water  is  used  in  qimntitf  and  tempentcue 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case^  The  afinaion  is  one  (A  the 
best  of  hydropathic  iiKxies. 

Rfty  years  ago,  Dr.  Currie,  of  England,  performed  great  cures  in 
fever  by  the  affusion,  sometimes  tepid,  at  others  cold,  according  to  the 
strength  and  heat  of  the  patient.  If  there  was  great  heat,  the  water 
was  used  cold ;  if  not,  the  reverse.  In  a  variety  of  febrile  diseases, 
such  as  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-poi,  measles,  tetanus,  coo* 
vulsionsy  etc^,  he  used  this  remedy  with  remarkable  success. 

Towel  and  Sponge  Bath. 

WtTH  one  or  two  coarse  toweb  and  a  quart  or  two  of  water  we 
may  take  a  very  good  bath  almost  anywhere,  even  in  a  carpeted 
room,  at  a  hotel,  or  wherever  vre  may  be,  vrithout  spilling  a  drop  of 
the  water.  After  a  person  becomes  accustomed  to  this  form  of  ablu- 
tion, none  but  the  most  indolent  will  be  willing  to  do  without  it, 
unleBS  they  can  have  some  other  form  of  bath.  A  daily  towel  ablu- 
tion,  thoroughly  performed,  is  an  excellent  prevention  against  colds, 
helps  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  is  a  good  means  cf  preventing 
constipation. 

Some  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  a  half*bath  or  a  sitz-tub,  and 
with  a  large  sponge  making  the  water  pass  freely  upon  the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  ana  other  parte  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  the  bather 
may  poor  water  from  a  cup,  hasin,  or  pitcher,  npon  the  head,  nedi:, 
etc.  This  is  a  mild  affusion,  and  stronger  in  effect  than  the  towel- 
bath. 


Wash-Down. 

« 

The  process  to  which  this  name  is  given  by  Dr.  Edward  Johnson^ 
is  practised  as  follows:  '^The  patient  stands  in  an  empty  sitting  or 
wash  tab,  beside  which  stands  a  pail  of  cold  water  with  two  coarse 
towels  soaking  in  it  The  bath  attendant,  taking  his  place  behind  the 
patient,  lifts  one  of  the  towels,  all  loaded  with  water,  and  lays*  it 
quickly  on  the  patient's  head.  The  patient  immediately  seizes  it, 
removes  it  from  his  head,  and  rubs  himself  rapidly  with  it, —  bis  face, 
his  throat,  shoulders,  arms,  chest,  stomach,  bowels^  thighs,  and  legs. 
Having  gone  rapidly  over  the  whole  body  once,  he  drops  his  towel 
into  the  pail  again,  which  the  bath-man  presses  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  then  lifts  it  oat,  and  places  it  on  bis  head  again*  As 
before,  the  patient  seizes  it,  and  goes  all  over  the  same  ground  once 
more,  and  then  drops  it  into  the  water  again,  when  the  bath-man 
again  lifts  it  and  places  it  on  the  head  to  be  a  third  time  removed  by 
the  patient,  and  applied  as  before,  rapidly,  actively,  and  energetically, 
all  over  his  body  in  front  The  bath-man  is  industriously  occupied 
all  the  time  behin^  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to 
the  back  of  the  legs,  wetting  his  own  towel  as  often  as  he  wets  that 
used  by  the  patient,  viz.,  three  times.  This  is  called  a  wash-down  of 
three  towels.  The  patient  is  then  dried  in  a  dry  sheet  It  is  a  more 
powerful  bath  than  the  common  towel-bath,  but  not  in  all  respects  so 
convenient  to  take. 

The  Gold  Foot-Bath. 

One  of  the  first  things  people  who  are  troubled  with  cold  feet  do,  is 
to  plunge  them  into  cola  water.  Nor  is  the  assertion,  put  forth  in 
some  of  the  hydropathic  works,  that  the  cold  foot-bath  was  prescribed 
by  Priessnitz  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  faculty  order  warm  ones, 
correct  When  the  feet  are  already  cold,  neither  Priessnitz  nor  any 
one  in  his  sober  reason  would  prescribe  cold  water,  which  can  only 
make  the  parts  colder.  To  obtain  the  good  effect  of  the  cold  foot- 
bath, so  far  as  the  feet  are  concerned,  they  should  be  warm  whenever 
it  is  taken.  For  a  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  feet, — a  very  common 
symptom  in  these  days  of  so-called  luxury  and  refinement,  and  one 
that  indicates  a  state  of  thinss  in  the  system  incomparably  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  mere  coElness  of  the  feet,— -this  is  the  remedy. 
It  may  be  taken  at  any  convenient  time;  just  before  the  morning 
walk  is  a  very  suitable  occasion^  the  parts  being  usually  warm  early 
in  the  day. 

At  other  times,  if  cold,  they  should,  if  at  all  practicable,  be  warmed 
by  exercise  and  friction,  before  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  cold 
water.  Bat  in  cases  of  old  age,  great  debility,  etc.,  the  warm  foot- 
bath, and  other  warm  apfdications  may  be  resorted  to  before  the  cold. 
Thus  with  cold,  exelrciae,  and  friction,  accustoming  the  feet  daily  and 
frequently  to  cold  water,  will  beget  in  them  a  habit  of  remaining 
warm.     In  a  great  variety  of  ailments,  such  as  toothache,  rush  of 
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various  diseases  of  the  parts.  There  should  not  be  much  force  nsed 
in  this  way.  Immersing  them  also  in  water  is  often  useful.  The 
water  sliouJd  not,  in  general,  be  very  cold,  tepid  or  warm  being  often 
the  best. 

Mouth,  or  Oral  Bath. 

For  inflammation  of  the  gums,  month,  throat,  and  palate,  in  sUmy 
secretions  from  the  throat  and  stomach,  in  toothache,  catarrh,  colds, 
and  chronic  hoarseness,  garglings  and  baths  for  the  mouth  are  of  great 
service.  Pauley,  a  merchant  of  Vienna,  has  been  thought  singular 
for  his  zeal  in  recommending  this  bath.  Clergymen  and  others  who 
suffer  hoarseness  by  much  speaking,  will  find  that  holding  very  cold 
water  in  the  mouth  until  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  then  ejecting  it, 
and  by  frequently  repeating  the  process,  much  benefit  will  be  obtained. 
Coughs  and  tightness  of  the  chest  may  often  be  essentially  relieved 
by  this  batii.  In  mucous  secretions  from  the  throat  and  stomach,  by 
ejecting  the  water  a  number  of  times,  it  will  surprise  those  who  have 
not  witnessed  the  remedy  to  see  the  amount  of  slimy  secretion  thrown 
ofL 

Diyiflion  of  Baths, 

.  On  no  one  subject  connected  with  hydropathy  has  there  been  more 
^confusion  of  toneues,"  than  concerning  the  temperature  of  baths. 
Both  in  books  and  in  popular  language,  among  physicians  as  well  as 
laymen,  have  words  been  used,  sometimes  confusedly,  and  at  other 
times  without  any  meaning  whatever.  Orthodox  medical  works,  as 
well  as  the  unorthodox,  come  under  the  same  category  of  error.  A 
few  simple  explanations  on  this  head,  properly  made,  wUl  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  as  well  as  scientific  purposes. 

The  simplest  and  most  natural  division  of  baths  is  into  cold^  tepidj 
warmj  and  hat.  These  are  all  terms  of  every-day  life,  and  are  fully 
sufiicient  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  any  and  all  the  multiform 
uses  of  water  which  hydropathy  teaches.  I  admit,  however,  that 
when  we  wish  to  be  especially  explicit,  the  actual  thermometrical 
temperature  should  be  mentioned.  Bbl  baths,  I  maintain,  have  no 
proper  place  in  hydropathic  practice.  He  who  resorts  to  them  either 
does  not  at  all  understand  the  true  principles  of  the  Water-Cure, 
or  is  guided  merely  by  the  whims  or  caprices  of  those  who  employ 
him. 

But  whatever  words  we  use  to  designate  the  different  baths,  there 
is  one  objection,  which  is,  that  all  such  terms  are  necessarily  arbitrary 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  What  appears  to  one  person  cold,  may 
to  another  appear  tepid,  or  warm,  or  even  hot  Thus  it  is  said  that 
on  a  road  over  the  Andes,  at  about  half  way  between  the  foot  and 
the  summit,  there  is  a  cottage  in  which  the  ascending  and  descending 
travellers  meet  The  former,  who  have  just  quitted  the  sultry  valleys 
at  the  base,  are  so  relaxed,  that  the  sudden  diminution  of  temperature 
produces  in  them  a  feeling  of  intense  cold ;  while  the  latter,  whQ  left 


the  frozen  summit  of  the  moantaioi  are  overcome  bj  distremng  sen- 
Bations  of  extreme  beat  If  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  we  go  from  a 
warm  bed  to  a  bath  of  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  Fahr^  the  water  ap- 
pears cold.  If  we  then  plunge  immediately  into  water  which  is  at 
about  the  freezing  point,  and  then  return  again  to  the  water  at  sixty 
to  seventy  degrees  Fahr.,  it  appears  warm.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  at  fifty-five  degrees  Fahr.,  in  November  or  Octo* 
ber,  in  thb  latitude,  and  the  body  of  a  oomf<MrUd>le  degree  of  warmth, 
and  we  take  three  basins  of  water  at  sixty,  seven^,  and  eighty  de- 
grees Fahr.,  placing  one  hand  in  the  water  at  sixty  degrees,  the  other 
in  that  at  eighty  degrees,  letting  them  remain  thirty  seconds  in  each, 
and  then  immerse  them  both  in  the  water  at  seventy  degrees,  it  ap- 
pears to  one  oaldf  to  the  other  ufornu 

But  we  can  arrive  at  rules  which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  ao* 
toal  truth,  that  they  will  serve  us,  as  before  remarked,  for  guides  in 
all  practical  and  scientific  purposes. 

Ifee  €oM-Batlk — With  a  majority  of  persons,  and  at  mtfst  seasons 
of  the  year,  water  at  from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees  Fahr.  downward, 
gives,  when  immersed  in  it,  a  sensation  of  coldness.  The  spring  water 
of  all  countries  furnishes  what  may  therefore  be  called  a  cold-bath, 
although  there  will  be  a  range  of  many  degrees  variation  in  what  we 
term  cold. 

Hie  Tepid-BatlL — The  word  tepid  is  from  the  Latin  fepeo,  to  be 
warm.  The  true  English  meaning  of  the  term  however  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Webster,  moderate^  warm^  or  bJcetoarm;  in  other  words,  water 
which,  when  a  person  is  immersed  in  it,  gives  a  kind  of  indefinable 
sensation,  one  which,  coming  properiy  under  the  neither  cold  nor  tronn, 
is  said  to  be  tepid.  This  tenoperature  will  be  found  to  range  at  from 
eighty  to  ninety-two  degrees  Fahr. 

The  WanB-Batk  —  The  term  warm  is  generally  well  understood. 
It  means  that  temperature  of  water  which  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
the  sensations.  Fresh-drawn  milk  or  blood  we  say  are  warm.  The 
temperature  of  water  which  will  cause  this  sensation,  varies  from 
ninety-two  to  ninety-eight  degrees  Fahr. 

The  Tapor-BaflL  —  The  temperature  of  the  vapor  of  simfde  water 
varies  from  about  ninety  degrees  Fahr.  upward,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  water,  and  the  space  through  which  the  vapor  passes. 

The  Hot-Bith. — The  term  koi  is  also  expressive  of  its  proper  mean- 
ing. If  the  body  is  immersed  in  water  above  blood-heat,  it  causes  an 
uncomfortable  sensation,  which  we  designate  as  koL  Hot  water  is  a 
disturber  of  the  vital  functions,  particularlv  if  the  whole  body  is  im- 
mersed ia  it  Hot-baths,  therefore,  shoula  be  used,  if  ever,  only  in  a 
most  urgent  necessity.  Hot  water,  in  no  form  whatever,  entered  into 
any  part  of  Priessnitz^s  treatment. 

Ilaving  thus  explained  the  temperatures  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  bath,  it  is  proper  to  state  them  in  a  tabular  form,  the  better  to 
aid  the  memory.    They  are  as  follows : 
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Cold-bath  firam  fleecing  pointi  82  to  85'' F. 

Tepid  •* 80  to  92^ 

Warm" 92  to  98« 

Vapor  ^ 90^  and  upward. 

Hot     «*•...•.  above  98*^ 

I  now  propose  to  explain  somewhat  minutely,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  dae  ^g^rd  to  the  needs  of  the  non-professional  reader,  the 
physiological  effects  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  bath,  and  I  here 
respectfully  premise  that  any  one  who  attempts  to  practise  the  water 
treatment  without  having  in  his  mind  clear  notions  upon  this  subject 
is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  a  '^  groper  in  the  dark"  as  he  who  attempts 
the  practice  of  drugs  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  upon  the  living  body 
of  which  he  knows  less.  How  can  a  man  be  txusted  in  water  treat- 
ment if  he  cannot  -tell  beforehand  what  effect  a  bath  is  to  have ;  and 
this  he  cannot,  if  he  does  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  which  I  have  here  explained. 

Effeds  of  the  Ccrid-Bath. —  The  effects  of  the  cold-bath  are  properly 
spoken  of  under  two  heads,  the  primary  and  the  secondartf^  The 
terms  are  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  meaning.  The  first  are 
those  which  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  immersion ;  the  second, 
those  that  oecur  later,  constituting  what  we  understand  by  the  term 
reaction. 

Immediately  on  immersion  in  cold  water,  the  bather  experiences 
some  acceleration  of  respiration  and  the  heart's  action,  although  the 

Eulse  becomes  at  the  same  time  smaller  and  weaker.  Very  soon, 
owever,  the  pantingj  if  I  may  so  call  it,  passes  off;  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  found  diminished,  the  surface  paler  than  natural,  the 
skin  taking  on  that  form  of  appearance  known  as  ^  goose-flesh.'^ 

The  first  effect  df  cold  water  applied  to  the  body,  generally,  is  to 
abstract  a  certain  amount  of  heat  iVom  the  surface,  to  constringe  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  to  force  the  blood  inward.  Now,  as  the  living 
body  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  maintaining  its  tempera- 
ture at  very  nearly  the  same  point,  whether  it  is  in  a  colder  or  hotter 
medium  than  itself,  the  vitals  at  once  set  to  work  in  restoring  the 
caloric  abstracted  by  the  contact  of  the  water ;  and  as  the  functions 
of  circulation  and  calorification  go  necessarily  together,  the  vital 
power,  acting  through  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  attempts  a  return 
of  the  blood  that  had  been  forced  inward  by  the  coldness  of  the 
water. 

This  is  what  we  call  reaction.  If  the  individual  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  well  stocked  with  vitality,  the  blood  is  quickly  returned 
to  the  surface  and  to  the  extremities  (which  are  always  most  liable 
to  become  cold,  being  farthest  from  the  heart),  constituting  what  is 
termed  good^  or  vigorous  reaction.  But  if  the  surface  and  extremities 
continue  to  remain  unwarmed  by  this  return  of  the  blood  to  them,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  feeble  persons,  there  is  said  to  be  poovy  or  inr 
sufficierU  reaction. 

Effects  of  the  Tepid-Bath*  —  The  tepid-bath,  which  we  have  seen 
ranges  from  eighty  to  ninety-two  degrees  Fahr.,  produces  effects  ansd- 
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ogons  to  thoee  of  the  cold-bath,  only  not  so  lasting  and  pennanent 
It  is  especially  aseful  in  the  treatment  of  infants  and  children,  and  in 
all  ca»es  where  the  reactive  energy  is  feeble.  If  in  any  case  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  cold  bath  is  admissible,  the  tepid  form  will 
be  a  milder  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  test  in  ven tar- 
ing upon  the  cold.  The  tepid  bath  may  be  continued  longer  at  a 
time,  which  in  some  cases  will  be  found  an  advantage. 

Effects  of  tlie  Warm-Bath.  —  There  is  among  hydropathic  physi- 
cians, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  too  great  a  fear  of  warm  applications  oa 
the  part  of  some,  while  others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Mark,  I 
speak  of  tporm  applications.  JBmj  as  before  remarked,  have  no  proper 
place  in  hydropathy,  —  a  rule  to  which  the  exceptions  are  few. 

The  warm-bath,  as  before  remarked,  ranges  from  ninety-two  to 
ninety-eight  degrees  Fahr.  It  is  not  the  most  useful  of  the  hydro- 
pathic resources,  but  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  I  shall  endeavor  here- 
after to  show. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  warm-bath  was  not  considered  as  a 
means  of  luxurious  indulgence  that  tended  to  weaken  the  vital  powers, 
but  a  means  of  refreshment  for  the  wearied  traveller,  and  of  prepar- 
ing him  for  the  repast  and  the  enjoyment  of  other  rites  of  hospitality. 
The  effect  of  the  warm-bath  is  not  one  of  debility,  as  many  suppose, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sedative,  lowering  the  heart's  action  and 
the  circulation,  and  tending  to  repose  rather  than  excitement. 

Effects  of  tbt  Hot-BaflL  —  The  hot-bath,  before  remarked,  is  one 
which  is  above  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  ninety-eight  degrees 
Fahr.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  precept  by  Hippocrates,  that  a  bath  en- 
feebles when  the  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  body  immersed  in  it  The 
truth  of  this  precept  has  often  been  verified  in  practice. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  hot  applications 
can  never  be  made  with  benefit  to  the  body ;  on  the  contrary,  heat 
applied  to  a  part  locallv  may  be  of  service,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  even  in  those  cases  where  heat  acts  in  a  beneficial  way, 
some  other  fonn  of  hvdropathic  appliance  can  be  used  more  benefi- 
cially. I  make,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  terms  hot  and  warm. 

Bea-Bathing. 

As  regards  temperature,  sea-bathing  comes  under  the  general  head 
of  cold-baths.  Sea  water,  however,  at  those  seasons  of  the  vear  when 
sea-bathing  is  resorted  to,  is  of  but  a  moderate  degree  of  coldness, 
varying  in  this  latitude  not  much  from  seventy  degrees  Fahr. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  effects  of  sea-bathing  upon  the  sys- 
tem, a  number  of  things  are  to  be  considered. 

Sea  water  differs  in  its  effects  from  common  water  by  its  posseesiDg 
greater  density.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  that  of  the  stimulating  nature  of  the  mineral  it  contains. 
The  saline  ingredient  is  a  powerfm  stimulant  and  even  irritant  of  the 
skin.    On  account  of  this  property,  it  is  found  that  an  exposure  to  the 
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action  of  salt  water  is  not  so  liable  to  cause  ill  effects  as  that  to  fresh. 
The  salt  causiug  a  degree  of  heat  upon  the  surface  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  natural  state,  the  system  is  for  the  time  shielded  from 
the  action  of  cold.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  a  per- 
son could  live  longer  immersed  in  sea  than  in  common  water,  any 
more  than  it  follows  that  because  alcohol  for  a  time  increases  the 
animal  temperature,  life  can,  under  circumstances  of  ^eat  exposure 
to  cold,  be  the  longer  preserved.  This  it  is  now  well  known  is  not 
the  case. 

An  advantage  of  sea-bathine;  in  the  hot  season  is,  that  the  air  at 
the  sea-shore  is  cooler  than  on  land.  That  our  climate  in  summer  is 
too  hot  for  the  most  favorable  development  of  health  is  proved  by 
the  great  increase  of  mortality,  not  only  in  our  cities,  but  in  other 
parts,  during  the  hot  season.  The  European  cities,  with  all  their 
numbers  of  inhabitants,  dampness,  narrow  streets,  intemperance,  pau- 
perism, etc.,  would  naturally  be  expected  to  show  a  higher  range  of 
mortality  than  our  American  cities,  but  such  is  not  the  fact  Even 
New  York,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is  as  sickly,  probably,  as 
any  of  the  British  or  European  cities.  This,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
bands,  must  be  owing  in  great  part  to  the  great  heat  of  our  summer 
months. 

The  manner  of  taking  the  salt-water  bath  has  some  peculiarities 
which  are  favorable  to  health.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  open 
air,  which,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  that  is,  neither  too  hot  nor 
cold,  is  always  a  great  advantage.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  bath 
in  the  open  air  is  always  attended  with  a  better  reaction  and  a  greater 
degree  of  invigoration  than  one  within  doors. 

In  the  second  place,  sea-bathing  is  usually  and  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  exercise  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  circumstances 
which  are  alW^ys  highly  favorable  to  the  action  of  cold  water.  So 
beneficial,  indeed,  is  exercise  taken  in  this  way,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  of  the  two,  — the  exercise  or  the  bathing, — 
is  the  more  beneficial.  In  connection,  the  two  act  reciprocally  upon 
each  other,  each  rendering  the  other  doubly  beneficial. 

Injections. 

The  term  injection  implies  the  act  of  throwing  a  fluid  into  some 
cavity  of  the  body. 

In  Water-Cure  we,  inject  water  more  frequently  into  the  bowels 
than  any  other  cavity.  This  kind  of  injection  is  also  called  enema^  or 
clyster. 

Most  people  have  so  little  confidence  in  simple  water,  that  if  a 
clyster  is  administered  to  them,  they  have  no  idea  that  it  can  operate 
in  so  effectual  a  way  as  it  usually  does.  Years  ago,  when  the  water 
treatment  was  much  less  known  than  at  the  present  time,  I  have  been 
suspected  of  having  secretly  put  some  cathartic  substance  in  the 
water,  ^  for,"  said  the  patients,  ^  how  is  it  possible  for  wcUer  to  at  t  in 
this  way  ?  " 

A  great  variety  of  injection-instruments  have  been  invented.    Some 
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\^fTX'Tj,zr^     Bet  ift.i*  *rJ:=ai  »  bec^^acti -K^ii  cc«a  ii  surrlie* 

tcrt  of  w^*^T  if  e-^"ra*«L  ar?  cc^jfri  to  cixtje  cftes  to  the  surtjce  for 
air.  Brn  in  winter.  wDea  toe  waxer  e  ««>MJer.  tbrr  iiTe  alfXHiet 
C£  >-r  JTA  ftojCace.  A  ctxvnm  pataesK  ib  ciiXiapesr,  a  persoo 
be^o  ^t.n^  tpj  fool  e^^ea,  one  in  tae  ^ui&izi^  sta^v  of  a  Irrpr,  or  fiunl- 
io^  from  kjo«  of  bfood.  or  in  anr  war  a«oiiTxiaie>i,  defies  alvavs 
co*£}o«^as  rather  than  beat.  It  maj  noc  be  possible  in  the  pieseat 
»tate  of  Mrkmce  to  explain  tfae;ge  pbenocena ;  but  oadeiiiablr  ve  kave 
the  facta. 


3L  ^f  EHhOMW  isi  ExMHHM.  —  Animal  membraiKS  bave  the 

power  of  ahsarbin^  liquids, — cali^  caL'S^osf^  or  imbilniumj  and  of 
throwing  them  oat,  tjcosmose^  or  tramsmdiUiam. 

If  we  taite  a  portion  of  the  intestine  of  a  ebicken,  tie  one  end, 
neariv  fill  it  with  miik.  then  tie  the  other  end.  and  iasdv  immerse  it 
in  a  tumbler  or  other  re^^sel  of  pore  water,  we  find  that  in  a  short 
time  the  milk  passes  cmt  of  the  iote^tine  into  the  water,  and  the  water 
inwardlj  minsrling  with  the  milk.  Thi:<  process  goes  on  till  the  fluid 
within  and  wit  hoot  the  intestine  becomes  one  and  the  same.  Thi«  is 
a  fainiliflr  illostTation  of  the  principle  in  qtiesitioiL 
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4  Bj  MtadM.  —  Water  is  the  greatest  dilnent  in  nature.  There 
18  DO  snbstaoee  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it  for  penetrating  the 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  capillaries  that  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
fiyifig  stmctare.  When  the  fluids  become  thick,  viscid,  and  filled  with 
impure  matters,  as  is  usually  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
disease,  it  is  an  important  object  to  dilute  these  matters.  For  this 
purpose  water  is  ibe  only  available  remedy. 

5.  By  Its  Tonic  Effect  —  Water  is  the  greatest  of  all  tonics,  and 
possesses  the  valuable  property,  not  of  wearing  out,  but  of  increasing 
in  its  good  effects. 

6.  Ify  tts  Exdtant  or  Eleetrleal  Power.  —  A  man  feels  dull  and 
stijpid  firom  excessive  bodily  or  mental  labor,  from  excessive  alimenta- 
tion, or  spirit,  or  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  with  the  blood  all  crowding 
up  into  bis  head.  We  apply  the  well-wrung  rubbing  wet  sheet  one, 
two,  or  three  times,  to  his  sunace,  according  as  he  may  need,  and  he 
at  once  perceives  a  most  wonderful  chanfle  fcnr  the  better.  Or  a  man 
feels  of  a  morning  dull  and  stupid,  with  his  muscles  sore ;  he  has 
the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  plunge,  shower,  or  douche,  and  instantly 
his  troubles  banish.  Or  he  may  have  a  lumbar  abscess  which  has 
run  him  down  so  low  that  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning  he  finds 
he  cannot  walk..  Two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  water  are  poured  over 
him,  upon  which  he  walks  readily.  Now  these  effects  of  water, 
remarkable  as  they  are,  arise  simply  from  its  excitant  or  electrical 
power. 

7.  ttf  Its  Temiieratare.  —  Tn  acute  disease,  in  all  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations, of  whatever  name  or  grade,  the  great  power  of  water  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  Dody  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
all  the  phenomena  cognizable  by  man.  By  the  use  of  cold  water  we 
can  always  vary  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  velocity  of  the  heart's 
action  to  any  desirable  extent 

8.  ^f  PuiiyiBf  the  moofL — Water  accomplishes  one  thing  which 
no  drug,  no  other  substance  in  nature  can.  M  purifies  the  blood.  It 
does  tUs  because  it  penetrates  every  lane  and  alley  of  the  system, 
however  minute.  No  capillary  is  so  delicate  that  it  does  not  pene- 
trate its  smallest  possible  part  It  purifies  the  blood,  because  as  long 
as  the  vital  principle  lasts,  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to  preserve  the 
vital  fluid  in  a  healthv  state;  and  penetrating  every  tissue  of  the  body 
as  water  does,  it  assists  nature  in  the  purifying  process  as  no  other 
substance  can. 

9.  By  Augmentbif  the  Tital  Faroe. — No  fact  in  science  is  better 
established  than  that  water  possesses  the  power  of  actually  increasing 
the  amount  of  vitality^  in  the  system.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  prime 
dfect  of  water.  It  aids  the  system  in  throwing;  off  disease  in  the 
same  way  that  increasing  a  merchant's  capital  aids  him  in  throwing 
off  debt 

The  foregoing  propositions  are  submitted  as  elucidating  some  of 
the  leading  principles  concerned  in  the  action  of  water  upon  the  living 
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body.  I  do  not  daimi  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  effects  of  water  is  yet  andemtood  by  any  one.  Doabtkas  those 
who  know  most  about  it  have  yet  mach  to  leani* 

Rules  for  Using  Water. 

The  nme  of  Day.  —  In  general,  the  more  powerful  applications 
should  be  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  At  this  time  the  calpr- 
ific  powers  and  the  circulation  are  more  vigorous,  and,  consequently, 
the  body  more  able  to  resist  powerful  applications  of  whatever  kind. 

The  Meals.  —  Ordinarily,  no  powerful  bath  should  be  taken  within 
three  to  four  hours  after  a  meal.  A  full  stomach  and  cold  water  do 
not  at  all  agree.  But  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  as  feverishaess, 
inflammation,  colic,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  cholera  morbus,  and  other 
sudden  attacks,  water  appliances  are  to  be  commenced  without  refer- 
ence to  hours  or  meals.     The  symptoms  then  are  our  only  guide. 

The  Uf^rter  Batts. — K  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  application  to 
make,  the  well-wrung  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  tepid  shallow-bath,  or  a 
warm-bath  should  fint  be  taken. 

Reaction*  —  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  a  bath,  the  body  in  all 
its  parts  should  become  naturally  warm.  If  the  feet  and  hands  re- 
main cold,  and  the  nails  and  lips  blue,  the  bath  has,  to  say  the  least, 
done  no  fi;ood.  In  some  cases  of  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, it  IS  better  to  keep  the  body  chilly  than  to  allow  it  to  become 
too  warm. 

IHeoratieB*  —  K  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  extremities,  lungs, 
bowels,  etc.,  is  undergoing  any  considerable  ulceration,  very  cold 
baths  are  inadmissible.  * 

IVerveosness.  —  With  some  persons  who  are  highly  nervous,  and 
particularly  with  nervous  females,  much  cold  bathing,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  agree  well,  and  to  be  the  best  for  a  time,  is  in  the  end  harm- 
ful, rendenng  the  nervousness  and  general  debility  worse. 

Exercise.  —  For  the  douche,  plunge,  cold  sitz,  and  foot  baths,  and 
all  others  that  abstract  a  large  amount  of  caloric  from  the  system,  the 
body  should  be  fully  warm,  and  the  circulation  somewhat  accelerated 
by  exercise.  Exercise  should  also  be  taken  after  the  batl\|  until  the 
heat  and  circulation  are  fully  restored.  But  if  exercise  is  impractica- 
ble either  before  or  after  the  bath,  friction  should  be  made  to  take  its 
place. 

Increased  Heat — Elevation  of  temperature  constitutes  no  objec- 
tion to  bathing,  provided  the  body  is  not  excessively  fatigued.  The 
reason  why  overheated  persons  sometimes  lose  their  lives  by  plunging 
into  or  drinking  largely  of  cold  water  is,  that  the  vital  force  has  been 
too  much  exhausted.     Mere  heat  is  an  advantage. 

Perspiration.  —  Neither  does  this  constitute  an  objection  to  bathing 
or  water-drisking,  if  the  Ibregoing  rules  are  observed. 
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The  Air.  —  Bathing  in  the  open  air  is  always  preferable  ta  in-doora^ 
provided  the  extremes  of  heat  and  eold  are  avoided* 

The  Head.  —  It  is  weQ  always  to  wet  the  head  with  cold  water, 
both  before  and  after  a  bath.  Douches  and  the  shower  should  never 
be  taken  on  this  part  Simple  pouring  or  afiusion  is  the  only  mechan- 
ical force  of  water  that  should  be  allowed  on  the  head. 

Pregnancy. —  This,  as  abundant  experience  proves,  forms  no  objec- 
tion to  bathing,  or  any  form  of  properly  regulated  water  treatment 
Cold  bathing  and  water  drinking  are  of  the  greatest  service  during 
this  period. 

The  Seasm.  -—  If  the  lungs  are  not  extensively  diseased,  and  if  there 
is  no  considerable  ulceration  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  system,  the 
cool  and  cold  seasons  are  preferable  for  a  course  of  bathing.  With 
right  management,  a  patient  gains  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  a 
given  time  during  the  cold  months  as  he  does  in  the  hot 

Days  of  Rest  —  One  day  in  seven  water  treatment  should  be  dis- 
continued, with  the  exception  of  a  simple  ablution  in  the  morning. 
Six  days'  treatment  in  the  week  is  worth  more  than  seven,  because  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that,  if  a  remedy  is  continued  steadily  and  without 
change,  it  lo^s  much  of  it?  good  effect  This  is  as  true  of  water  as 
of  any  other  agent  Those  who  do  wisely  will  omit  the  treatment  on 
Sunday,  whatever  their  religious  convictions  may  be. 

Intenud  Use  of  Water. —  The  same  general  rules  apply  here  as  in 
the  external  applications.  Thirst  should  for  the  most  part  be  gmti- 
fied  whenever  it  is  experienced.  As  a  rule,  the  less  water  drank  at 
meals  the  better.  For  the  tofdc  effect,  it  is  to  be  taken  while  the 
stomach  is  empty,  and  it  is  better  that  exercise  should  accompany  it 
From  six  to  twelve  tumblers  per  diem  is  a  fair  allowance  for  average 
patients. 

Quality  of  Water.  —  For  all  remedial  as  well  as  hygienic  purposes 
water  should  be  as  pure  and  soft  as  can  be  obtained.  With  proper 
care  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  cisterns,  filters,  etc.,  this 
desirable  end  can  be  everywhere  accomplished.  Lead,  and  lead 
pipes,  should  be  avoided,  except  where  the  water  runs  freely  and 
constantly. 

The  Sweatfaiif  Process.  —  Formerly  it  was  much  in  vogue  to  sweat 
patients  in  the  blanket  pack,  but  latterly  the  practice  has  quite  gone 
into  disrepute.  For  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  Priessnitz's 
career  he  was  very  averse  to  using  the  process.  It  was  a  remark  of 
his,  that  the  cures  by  sweating  were  not  permanent 

Wet  Bandages  and  Gompresse8»  etc. 

These,  as  we  have  already  seen  under  the  head  of  wounds  and  in- 
juries, are  of  great  value  in  water  treatment  They  are  used  of  any 
desirable  size,  upon  any  part\>f  the  body,  and  produce  different  effects 
accordingly  as  they  are  used.     Cooling'  wet  compresses  are  such  as 


are  changed  or  rewet  frequently,  and  for  the  most  are  left  nncoveied. 
The  wairmimg  or  MtimMlaHng  are  covered  and  left  upon  the  part  antil 
it  becomes  as  warm  or  warmer  than  natoraL  Warm  fomentationfl 
are  useful  in  certain  cases,  bat  the  hot  should,  as  a  role,  be  discarded. 

The  wet  girdh  is  one  of  the  most  useftd  of  all  medical  appliances. 
Two  and  a  half  or  three  yards  of  good  toweling,  with  tapes  arranged 
at  one  end,  the  comers  oi  which  have  been  tamed  over  and  sewed  so 
as  to  form  a  point,  forms  a  good  girdle.  It  should  pass  asuaUy  three 
times  about  the  body,  one  half  having  been  wet  This  brings  two 
thicknesses  of  wet  on  the  abdomen  and  one  upon  the  bade.  At 
Oraefenberg  this  application  was  worn  by  every  patient,  and,  as  a 
rule,  all  of  the  time.  It  is  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  ailments,  both 
acute  and  chronic  The  same  form  of  application  is  also  useftil  for 
the  arms,  legs,  etc,  the  tapes  being  used  in  preference  to  pins. 

The  wet  jacket^  or  che$t  ufraipper^  is  also  a  valuable  resort  in  diseases 
of  the  chest.  Oiled  silk  and  other  similar  articles^  as  I  have  elsewheis 
observed,  are  not  to  be  used  upon  these  local  applications. 
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Choice  of  the  Sick-room,  etc. 

Sieepiof  Apartment — In  every  case  of  disease,  however  slight  its 
nature,  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  sick  should  be  airy  and  well 
ventilated ;  but,  when  Providence  visits  any  member  of  a  mmily  with 
disease  of  a  serious  and  protracted  description,  ail  other  considera- 
tions giving  way  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  an  apartment  should  be 
chosen  and  arranged  in  a  special  manner  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
valid. It  should  be  one  calculated  to  administer  to  his  temporary 
comfort,  as  well  as  to  aid  his  recovery.  It  is  not  time,  when  the 
alarm  is  sounded  and  the  danger  is  already  urgent,  to  think  of  such 
arrangements ;  forethought  must  be  put  in  requisition ;  every  want 
anticipated ;  and  whatever  is  likely  to  be  required  should  not  only 
be  provided,  but  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  instantly  found  when  it  is 
neraed. 

The  sick-room  should  be  large,  lofty,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  north- 
em  aspect,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  or  the  afternoon 
sun:  the  windows  should  be  capable  of  being  opened  by  drawing 
down  the  uppermost  sash;  an  advantage,  however,  which  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  as  this  mode  of  opening  windows  is  too  gener- 
ally neglected  in  the  construction  of  modern  houses.  No  room,  how- 
ever large,  should  be  used  as  a  sick-room,  unless  it  has  a  chimney ; 
but  neither  the  chimney-board  nor  the  soot-board  of  the  apartment 
should  be  put  up,  even  in  summer.  No  article  of  unnecessary  furni- 
ture should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  room ;  and  that  which  is 
left  in  it  should  be  of  a  description  fitted  to  administer  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  invalid.  • 

Two  tables  are  sufficient.  One  of  them  may  be  small,  to  stand 
near  the  bed,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  patient :  namely,  to  hold 
his  jug  of  barley-water,  or  toast-water,  or  other  bevera£;e ;  —  a  small 
tea-pot,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  half-covered  cujp  v0ti  a  spout,  to 
enable  fluids  to  be  administered  without  raising  the  sufferer  in  bed; — 
his  medicines  for  the  day ;  —  and  any  other  thing  which  he  may  fre- 
quently require. 

The  other  table  should  be  large,  for  the  accommodation  of  medi- 
cines not  in  immediate  use,  and  also  for  spare  glasses,  jugs,  cups, 

*  Thompflon,  On  the  Management  of  the  Sick-Boom. 
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spoons,  both  large  and  smalls  and  other  neoefwary  arttdea.  This  taUe 
ahoald  "have  one  drawer,  at  least,  which  oaght  to  be  famished  with 
the  following  articles :  broad  and  narrow  tape ;  two  or  three  half-worn 
ribbons ;  a  bundle  of  old,  soft  linen ;  a  sponge ;  a  few  ouoces  of  lint ; 
scissors,  large  and  small ;  a  bone  spatola  for  spreading  ointment ;  a 
coaple  of  rolls  of  moslin,  and  the  same  quantity  of  flannel  bandage 
two  inches  broad ;  a  pin-cushion  well  supplied  with  pins ;  needles  and 
thread ;  and  about  half  a  yard  of  simple  adhesive  plaster. 

A  Sob  or  RcdiBiBf  Chair. — A  sofa,  if  the  apartment  be  suflicieDily 
large  to  admit  of  it,  is  a  very  important  piece  of  furniture  in  the  sick- 
room ;  the  erect  or  the  sitting  posture  being  injurious  in  many  dis- 
eases ;  and,  when  the  sick-bed  requires  to  be  made,  a  sofit  aflbrds  the 
means  of  removing  the  patient  from  the  bed  with  as  little  inconven- 
ience to  him  as  possible. 

If  there  is  not  space  for  a  sofa,  there  should  be  an  invalid  or  reclin- 
ing chair ;  and,  when  circumstances  will  permit,  it  should  be  of  that 
kind  which  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  changes,  so  as  to  vary,  at 
pleasure,  the  position  of  the  patient  There  should  not  he  more  than 
two  other  chairs  in  the  room.  If  there  is  a  looking-glass  in  the  apai1> 
ment,  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  the  patient  seeing  himself  in  it 
as  he  lies  in  bed,  its  place  should  be  changed,  or  it  should  be  alto- 
gether removed  from  the  room.  A  chest  of  drawers  is  essential ;  bnt 
none  of  the  drawers  should  be  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  dirty 
linen,  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  moment  in  the 
sick-room.  One  drawer  should  be  specially  allotted  for  towels,  of 
which  an  ample  supply  is,  in  every  case,  necessary.  The  washing- 
stand  will  require  two  additional  basins ;  an  additional  water  bottle 
and  a  tumbler;  and  a  large,  supernumerary  water  jug,  under  the 
table,  always  full  of  water. 

Ko  CooUni:  hi  Slek-room.  —  There  should  be  no  kettle,  nor  any 
implement  of  cooking,  in  the  sick-room ;  even  in  winter,  and  when  a 
fire  is  required.  In  general,  a  fire  in  the  sick-room  is  only  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  attendants ;  but  nurses  too  frequently  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  boil  the  water  for  their  own  tea,  and  to  prepare  the 
slops  for  the  invalid ;  a  custom  which  cannot  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated. The  lamp  termed  a  Night-wuirse^  consbting  of  a  water-bath 
placed  over  a  lamp  in  a  wire-worked  cylinder;  a  small  tin  kettle 
which  enters  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  and  a  covered  earthen-ware 
vessel  which  fits  it  into  the  water-bath ;  are  useful  for  keeping  fluids 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  for  preserving  a  light  in  the  room,  when 
an  unshaded  lamp  or  a  candle  would  be  hurtful. 

In  continuel^evers,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  often  so  morbidly  acute, 
that  ordinary  sounds  become  causes  of  pain.  In  this  case,  if  uie  floor 
of  the  sick-room  be  not  wholly  carpeted,  every  precaution  to  lessen 
the  intensity  of  sound  should  be  taken.  One  of  the  most  eflectaal  is 
to  have  a  couple  or  more  pairs  of  lai^  list  shoes  outside  the  door, 
into  which  the  feet,  even  of  the  doctors,'  may  be  advantageously 
thrust,  when  their  shoes  make  a  creeking  noise,  or  when  a  visitor  or 
nurse  treads  with  a  heavy  foot.     On  the  same  account,  wlien  more 
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that!  one  nnrse  or  attendant  is  required  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time,  no  conversation,  although  it  may  be  carriec^  on  in  a  whisper, 
should  be  permitted.  Whispering,  indeed,  is  apt  to  excite  delirimn, 
and  to  anient  it  when  it  is  already  present 

Beds  and  Beddinf  •  —  The  French  beds,  without  curtains,  are  those 
best  adapted  for  the  sick-room.  When  four-posted  bedsteads,  sur- 
rounded by  curtains,  were  more  in  use  than  at  the  present  time,  the 
mischief  arising  from  excluding  the  free  air,  by  drawing  the  curtains 
dose  around  the  bed,  was  frequent  and  serious.  In  every  case  of 
disease,  indeed,  especially  when  it  is  attended  by  fever,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  be  given  to  the 
breathing :  the  mattress  should  be  placed  over  the  feather  bed,  and 
the  pillows  be  firm  and  elastic.  The  Marseilles  coverlets,  which  are 
spread  upon  beds  during  the  day,  and  often  retained  at  night,  are 
heavy,  and  calculated  rather  to  increase  than  to  subdue  fever :  conse- 
quently they  should  be  wholly  discarded  from  the  sick-bed.  Indeed, 
when  the  disease  is  fever,  and  when  it  is  accompanied  with  great  rest- 
lessness owing  to  the  evening  exacerbation,  if  the  bed-room  be  suffi- 
ciendy  large,  two  beds  should  be  placed  in  it ;  or  if  two  adjoining 
bed-chambers  can  be  obtained,  a  bed  ought  to  be  put  in  each,  so  that 
the  patient  can  be  moved  from  one  bed  to  the  other  every  morning 
and  evening.  This  both  aids  sleep,  and  it  also  tends  greatly  to  insure 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  patient  The  bed-clothes  of  the  bed 
from  which  the  patient  is  moved  should,  on  his  removal,  be  immedi- 
ately turned  down  and  fully  exposed  to  the  air ;  a  precaution  which 
will  set  aside  the  necessity  of  so  frequent  a  change  of  linen,  as  would 
be,  otherwise,  required.  When  there  is  only  one  bed,  and  when  the 
disease  is  fever  (unless  the  patient  is  too  ill  to  permit  his  being 
moved),  the  sheets  which  have  been  used  at  niffht  should  be  replaced 
by  others  in  the  morning,  and  hung  up  in  the  free  air  during  the  day, 
to  be  again  used  at  night  But,  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done, 
in  every  case  of  continued  fever,  especially  of  an  infectious  kind,  the 
sheets  should  be  changed  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  a  practice  which 
is  likely  to  prevent  the  fumes  of  infection  from  being  communicated 
to  the  blankets,  or  to  any  of  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

TentiklMoii  is  always  of  primary  importance;  and  that  period, 
happily,  is  gone  by,  in  which  air  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  even  when  they  were  suffering  imder  febrile 
disease^ 

Ventilation  is  particularly  demanded  in  those  fevers  in  which  mil- 
iary eruptions  display  themselves;  under  no  circumstances  is  it  so 
essential  as  in  febri^  diseases  of  an  infectious  kind.  It  may,  however, 
be  consolatory  to  tft>se  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  such  cases,  to  know 
that  infection,  communicated  through  the  air,  rarely  extends  above  a 
few  feet  from  the  body  of  the  patient ;  and  even  in  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases,  with  the  exception  of  confluent  small  pox,  and  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever  of  the  worst  kind,  its  influence  does  not  exceed  a 
few  yards,  if  the  room  be  well-ventUated.  On  the  contrary,  if  ven- 
tilation be  neglected,  the  power  of  infection  becomes  greatly  aug- 
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mentod  from  its  oonoentration  in  confined  and  quiescent  air ;  it  cTen 
tettlea  upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants,  and  on  the  fornitare  of  the 
room;  and  these  Imbibe  it  most  readily  when  their  textore  is  wool, 
for,  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  or  downy  substance  capable  of  receiving 
and  readily  retaining  the  air.  Smooth  and  poUshed  sarfaces  do  not 
easily  receive  or  retain  infeelioiis  matter;  consequently  the  nurses 
and  attendants,  in  cases  of  infectious  diseasesy  should  have  glased 
^wns,  and  aprons  of  oiled  silk.  ^ 

In  no  infectious  diseases  are  these  rules  more  essentiaUy  necessary 
than  in  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  the  bed- 
clothes of  a  patient  laboiing  under  either  scarlet  fever  or  small  poac  be 
closely  folded  op,  they  will  retain  the  infectious  matter,  and  conunn- 
nicate  the  disease  at  a  great  distance  of  time ;  but  the  anflnenoe  of 
free  ventilation  is  so  great,  that  medical  practitioners  who  are  attend- 
ing small  pox  patients,  and  who  go  from  them  into  the  open  air,  do 
not  spread  the  oisease.  Indeed,  au  infection  is  weakened  by  dilution 
with  air.  The  danger  of  infection  is  augmented,  if^  along  with  bad 
ventilation,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  be  moist  from  any  cause. 

It  is  further  consolatory  to  know  that  the  infectious  matter,  even 
of  the  roost  virulent  description,  is  not  poisonous  to  every  one  who  is 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence^  A  predisposition  of  the 
body  to  receive  the  infection  must  exist  before  it  can  be  commuoi- 
cated ;  a  condition  which  is  augmented  by  fatigue  and  watching,  de- 
fective nourishment,  mental  depression,  or  anything  which  can  lower 
the  vital  powers.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  maintaining  these  pow- 
ers by  attention  to  rest,  a  sumcient  quantity  of  good  aod  generooa 
diet,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  need  not  be  insisted  upon* 

In  every  case  of  infectious  disease,  the  attendants,  even  in  the  best 
ventilated  rooms,  should  stand  on  the  windward,  or  on  that  side  of 
the  sick-bed  firom  which  the  current  of  air  comes ;  as,  by  neglect  of 
this  rule,  and  by  standing  in  the  current  which  has  passed  over  the 
patient,  the  infectious  exhalations  are  blown  upoa  ttiem  in  a  direct 
stream  from  the  body  of  the  patient  The  attendants  should  never 
lean  over  the  sick,  nor  should  they  receive  their  breath.  The  health 
also  of  the  nurses  should  always  be  supported  by  nutritious  and  gen- 
erous diet ;  but  not  by  brandy,  nor  any  other  anient  spirit 

The  term  utfeciion  in  its  most  extensive  signihcation,  implies 
some  deleterious  matter,  originating  horn  any  source,  and  transmitted 
through  the  air,  which  is  capable  of  causing  diseases  in  the  human 
body.  When  this  matter  is.  emanated  from  the  diseased  bodies  of 
men,  the  term  is  frequently  regarded  as  synonymous  with  contagion  ; 
but,  in  strictness  of  language,  the  latter  refers  only  to  the  communi- 
cation of  disease  by  contact  Whatever. may  be  the  matter  of  infec- 
tion, it  may  enter  the  body  through  the  medium^f  the  lungs,  which 
is  the  most  ready  inlet,  or  by  the  saliva,  or  even  through  the  surfiace, 
if  the  skin  be  abraded,  or  if  any  ulceration  be  present  The  influence 
of  infectious  matter  is  evidently  exerted  on  the  nervous  system,  dis- 
playing itself  by  debility,  inertness,  dislike  to  motion,  great  suscepti- 
bility of  cold,  irritability  and  despondency  of  mind,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  disease  similar  to  that  of  the  person  from  whom  the 


ijofectious  matter  has  proceeded.  The  infectioa  may  be  suppos^  to 
have  taken  effect,  and  to  have  produced  the  actual  disease,  when  the 
person  who  has  been  exposed  to  its  influence  is  attacked  with  giddi- 
ness,  pain  of  the  head,  irregnlar  heat  and  chills,  nausea,  and,  if  the 
iofectious  disease  be  small  pox,  convulsions.  These  symptoma  are 
sufficient  to  denote  the  necessity  for  immediate  medical  advice. 

fenpermtore.  -^  Next  to  ventilation  nothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  sick-room,  avoiding  both 
extiemeis  of  elevation  or  of  depression;  but  much  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  best  general  temperature  of  a  sick-room  is  6(K  (Fahr.) ;  and  it 
is  preferable  to  regulate  this  rather  by  the  thermometer  than  by  the 
sensations  of  the  patient  or  the  attendants.  Under  some  circumstan- 
ces, however,  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  his  susceptibility  of 
impressions  up6n  the  skin,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Thus  if  the 
temperature  be  a  little  above  that  of  summer,  and  the  patient,  never- 
theless, feel  chilly,  it  should  be  raised  five  or  six  degrees.  This  chil« 
liness  is  very  apt  to  be  felt  in  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  habit,  and  more 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  hypochondriasis.  It  differs 
from  that  more  severe  but  transient  coldness  which  accompanies  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  some  other  periodical  affections ;  and  it  requires 
an  elevated  temperature  of  the  air  for  its  removal,  whilst  the  cold 
stage  of  intermittent  diseases  is  best  relieved  by  the  warm  bath, 
either  general  or  local. 

So  important  is  the  regulation  of  temperature,  especially  in  fevers, 
that  it  often  does  more  good  than  any  other  remedial  measure.  I 
have  seen  patients  laboring  under  hi^h  delirium  in  a  close,  ill-venti- 
lated room,  become  rapidly  quite  coliected  by  merely  lowering  the 
heat  of  the  apartment  tvvelve  or  fifteen  degrees. 

In  convalescence,  as  the  air  of  the  sick-chamber  should  be  fre- 
quently renewed,  the  temperatue  in  spring  and  autumn  ought  to  be 
maintained  as  near  as  possible  at  59*  to  60**  Fahr. ;  and  it  should  be 
very  gradually  lowered  as  the  invalid  acquires  strength,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble bim  to  bear  with  impunity  the  varying  temperature  of  these  sea- 
sons in  the  open  air.  Even  then,  if  the  previous  disease  has  been 
pulmonary,  the  air  admitted  to  the  lungs  should  be  tempered  by  the 
use  of  the  Respirator,  or  a  muslin  handkerchief  tied  arouiia  the  mouth. 
When  the  invalid  first  ventures  out  of  doors,  nothing,  indeed,  is  so 
essential,  in  a  prophylactic  point  of  view,  as  avoiding  extremes  and 
sudden  transitions  of  temperature. 

CleanlinesSt  —  Although  cleanliness  in  the  sick-room  is  essential, 
et  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  an  annoyance  to  the  inva- 
id,  and  consequently  to  prove  injurious.  It  is  not  requisite  to  sweep 
the  room  daily,  nor  to  dust  and  arrange  the  furniture  every  morning, 
provided  order  be  preserved  in  the  room,  and  nothing  but  what  is  im- 
mediately necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  invalid 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  it.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  observe  the 
confusion  which  prevails  in  some  sick-rooms ;.  everything  being,  out 
of  place,  and  to  be  searched  for  when  it  is  wanted. 
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The  period  chosen  for  cleaning  and  arranging  the  sick-room  should 
be  the  morning ;  as,  after  a  night's  rest,  the  patient  is  more  able  to 
bear  the  little  noise  and  bnstle  which  it  always  more  or  less  occasions. 
The  carpet  shoald  be  sprinkled  with  moist  tea-leaves,  and  lightly 
swept ;  and  daring  this  operation  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  if  there  fa^ 
any,  should  be  drawn. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  everything  in  the  sick-room.  The 
moment  after  any  vessel  or  implement  is  used  by  the  invalid,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  cleaned. 
Nothing  in  the  form  or  a  slop-basin  or  a  slop-pail  is  admissible :  they 
only  administer  to  the  laziness  of  nurses. 

The  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the  vessels  used  for  the  food  of  in- 
valids is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the  neg- 
lect of  it  when  an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand.  In  such  a  case,  if 
either  the  feeding-bottle,  or  the  boat,  which  is  employed,  be  not  in- 
stantly cleansed  after  the  meal  has  been  given,  the  small  portion  of 
the  pap  or  food  which  remains  in  the  vessel  becomes  sour,  and  taints 
the  whole  of  the«fresh  food  mixed  with  it,  causing  colic  and  convul- 
sions in  the  infant  The  same  risk  of  injury  occurs  in  the  side-room, 
if  the  vessels  used  for  administering  food  to  the  invalid  be  not  in- 
stantly and  well  cleansed  aft^r  every  time  they  are  used. 

It  is  too  common  also  to  use  one  glass  or  cup  for  administering 
medicines,  and  to  leave  it  unrinsed  from  time  to  time,  —  a  custom 
which  may  prove  as  deleterious  as  a  defect  of  cleanliness  in  vessels  em- 
ployed for  food.  Some  medicines,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
rapidly  undergo  changes  which  alter  their  properties ;  and  this  altera- 
tion having  been  undergone  by  the  small  portion  which  is  always  left 
in  the  glass  or  cup,  communicates  the  dispositi<in  to  be  decomposed 
to  that  which  may  be  next  poured  into  the  cup.  An  active  medicine 
may  be  thus  rendered  inert ;  or  one  which  is  mild  in  its  operation 
may  be  so  changed  as  to  operate  with  hazardous  energy.  The  same 
precaution,  as  to  cleanliness,  is  also  requisite  as  to  the  minim  measure, 
when  the  medicines  are  directed  to  be  administered  in  a  form  which 
requires  its  employment. 

DarkenlBpthe  Slck*rooiiit — It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that 
a  sick-room  should  always  be  either  partiaUy  or  wholly  darkened.  In 
some  diseases,  as,  for  example,  fevers,  when  the  eyes  are  acutely  sen- 
sible to  Uffht,  so  that  they  remain  half  closed,  and  the  eyebrows  are 
contracted,  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced  from  darkening  the  room. 
When  delirium  is  present,  a  certain  degree  of  darkening  is  in  some 
instances  serviceable ;  whilst  in  others,  especially  when  the  delirium 
is  accompanied  with  visual  illusions,  nothing  so  readily  dispels  these, 
and  consequently  abates  the  delirium^  as  the  admission  of  the  fdli 
daylight  into  the  sick-room.  There  is  much  difficulty,  however,  in 
determining  which  state  of  the  apartment  is  likely  to  be  most  ser^ 
viceable  in  any  particular  case.  Observation  of  the  eiFects  of  light 
and  darkness,  in  the  individual  case,  must  be  our  guide. 

These  illusions  of  the  sight  are  generally  the  result  of  former  im- 
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pressions,  renewed  at  a  moment  when  the  brain  is  in  sach  a  disturbed  * 
condition  as  to  set  aside  the  exercise  of  judgment.  In  this  condition 
of  the  brain,  the  renewed  conceptions  are  not  readily  corrected,  as  in 
health,  by  impressions  received  from  the  external  world ;  hence,  they 
become  more  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  invalid  when  the  sick-room  is 
darkened,  and  all  visible  objects  are  shut  out.  They  are  usually  dis- 
pelled by  new  impressions  on  the  organ  of  sense  chiefly  implicated ; 
on  which  account,  those  which  are  connected  with  sight  seldom  occur 
during  the  day,  when  real  objects  are  presented  to  the  eye,  unless  the 
brain  be  so  over-excited  as  to  bring  the  conceptive  faculty  into  intense 
exercise,  sufficient  to  awaken  those  false  perceptions  which  create  a 
belief  of  the  presence  of  individuals  not  only  not  present,  but  who 
have  been  long  dead.  This  state  of  the  mental  organ  is  similar  to 
that  on  which  depends  the  spectral  illusions  of  the  insane,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  its  transient  nature.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the 
conversation  with  one  of  these  spectral  beings  instantly  terminated, 
and  the  whole  illusion  dispelled,  on  opening  the  window  shutters  of 
the  room  ;  whilst  the  invalid  has  thus  expressed  himself:  '^  Bless  me ! 

I  thought  I  was  talking  with  Mr. ,  just  now  ;  I  must  have  been 

dreaming;  for  now  I  recollect  he  has  been  dead  many  years."  A 
twilight  obscurity  in  the  sick-room  is  often  more  productive  of  these 
illusions  than  darkness. 

The  Mnrse.  —  When  all  the  arrangements  are  completed  in  the  sick- 
room, little  benefit  can  be  anticipated  if  a  proper  nurse  be  not  obtained 
to  render  them  available  to  the  invalid,  fevery  female,  who  wishes  to 
act  as  a  sick-nurse,  should  be  obliged  to  serve  a  certain  time  as  an 
assistant  nurse  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  and  to  receive  a  certifi- 
cate of  her  efficiency  before  she  leaves  the  establishment  The  ad- 
vantages which  the  public  would  derive  from  a  body  of  nurses  edu- 
cated in  this  manner,  must  bp  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  miserable  working  of  the  present 
system. 

In  hiring  a  sick-nurse,  the  qualifications  which  shqpld  regulate  our 
choice,  refer  to  ag'Cj  stref^th,  health,  temper,  disposition,  habits,  and 
education. 

Age.*- She  should  not  be  under  twenty«five,  nor  above  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  This  period  is  fixed  upon,  on  account  both  of  the 
physical  powers  and  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  Under 
twenty-five,  the  strength  of  a  woman  has  not  reached  its  maturity, 
and  is  scarcely  adequate  for  lifting  patients  in  and  out  of  bed,  and 
for  many  other  duties  which  require  strength,  connected  with  the 
office  of  a  nurse ;  but  the  strength  and  the  muscular  power  in  females 
begin  to  fail  after  fifty^five,  when  the  natural  transition  from  maturity 
to  decay  takes  place* 

Strength.  —  The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  age  render  it  al- 
most unnecessary  to  say  that  a  woman  of  a  naturally  delicate 
frame  of  body  is  unfit  for  a  sick-nurse :  at  the  same  time,  a  coarse, 
heavy,  and  masculine  woman  is,  for  many  reasons,  objectionable. 


;:;%  domestic  hakagexett  of  the  sick-boom. 

*Whil5t  strength  is  requisite,  the  frune  should  be  such  at 
actiTity. 


—  None  of  the  qnalificmtioiis  of  a  sick-nmae  are  of  impor* 
taooe  more  than  health.  An  individual  who  herself  requires  attmtiou 
is  ill-calcnlated  to  attend  upon  othen.  A  woman  who  is  asthmktic, 
or  has  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  an  habitoal  coogh ;  who  is  rhea* 
matic  or  goaty,  or  has  any  spasmodic  affection ;  who  is  afflicted  ivith 
palpitation ;  or  sofiers  fiom  periodical  headache,  yertigo,  or  a  tendency 
to  paralysis ;  or  who  is  consnmptiye,  or  scrofalons ;  or  has  defective 
sight  or  hearing ;  or  anything  which  causes  decrepitude,  is  disquali- 
fied for  a  aick-narse.  It  is  important,  also,  to  ascertain  that  there  is 
no  hypochondriacal  nor  hysterical  tendency,  nor  predisposition  to 
mental  depression. 

Teapcr  aai  Mspaatttea.  —  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say  that  an 
attendant  upon  the  sick  should  possess  a  happy,  cheerful,  eqaal  flow 
of  spirits ;  a  temper  not  easily  ruffled ;  and  kind  and  sympathetic 
feelings ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  firmness 
of  character.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  should  be  open  and 
winning,  so  as  to  attract  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  invalid ; 
a  pleasing  and  gentle  manner  being  more  likely  to  gain  esteem,  and 
insure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  physician,  than  the  most  per- 
suasive arguments  which  can  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  of 
the  patient 

A  collected,  cheerful  expression  of  the  countenance,  in  the  attend- 
ant on  the  sick,  is  likely  to  inspire  hope,  and  to  aid  the  efibrts  of  the 
physician  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient 

The  general  disposition  of  a  sick-nurse  should  be  obliging.  Every 
little  office  which  the  invalid  may  require  to  be  done,  should  be  per- 
formed at  once,  and  without  the  smallest  apparent  reluctance,  even 
when  the  necessity  for  its  immediate*  performance  is  not  absolute. 
There  is  also  an  earnestness  of  manner,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  sick-nurse,  as  it  impresses  the  idea 
that  she  feeb  deeply  interest^  in  the  case ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
always  highly  appreciated  by  the  patient 

Finally,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  nurse  should  be  honest,  as 
no  descnption  of  servant  has  so  much  in  her  power.  But  the  honesty 
of  the  nurse  is  not  to  be  measured  by  her  respect  for  property ;  she 
must  be  above  imposing  on  the  physidan,  with  respect  either  to  medi- 
cines or  to  diet  Her  religion,  also,  should  be  sincere,  but  not  pharisai- 
cal;  and  although  she  may  occasionally  persuade  her  charge^  to  put 
his  trust  in  GhMl,  the  fountain  of  health,"  *  yet  she  mast  reooUect  that 
preaching  is  not  her  province  ;  and,  when  mistimed,  even  the  best  ad- 
vice may  prove  not  only  profitless,  but  ii^urious ;  and  this  is  especially 
likely  to  be  the  result,  when  the  doctrines  which  she  professes  are  of  a 
controversial  kind. 

With  respect  to  gossiping,  it  is  a  detestable  habit  under  any  circuixi- 

•PuUer. 
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stances ;  bat,  in  a  nune,  it  may  be  prodactive  of  the  greatest  dangeri 
produce  family  feuds,  and  a  thousand  other  evils. 

Ib  hf^  HaUts,  a  sick'*nurBe  should  be  sober,  active,  orderly,  and 
clean,  and  neat  in  her  person. 

The  first  of  these  habits  —  namely,  sobrietpy — is  so  essential  a 
qualification,  in  every  attendant  in  the  sick-room,  that  it  requires  no 
comment.  Happily,  the  desire  for  ardent  spirits  is  now  less  frequent 
than  formerly,  when  women  were  seldom  employed  as  nurses  until 
they  were  nearly  superannuated,  and  until  their  habits,  good  or  bad, 
were  too  firmly  rooted  to.  be  removed. 

The  ketMtj  essential  for  a  good  nurse  does  not  imply  a  bustling  or 
fidgety  manner,  but  a  quiet,  steady  method  of  proceeding  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties,  equally  devoid  of  fluster,  turbulence,  or  noise. 
This  activity  is  generally  associated  with  orderly  habits ;  a  most  valua- 
ble qualification,  and.  without  which  the  sick-room  becomes  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  disgust  Every  medical  man  must  have  witnessed  this 
state  of  disorder  with  regret,  when,  on  visiting  his  patient,  he  finds  no 
chair  to  sit  upon,  until  some  ar^de  of  bedding,  or  of  clothing,  be  re- 
moved from  iif  and  the  seat  dusted  with  the  apron  of  the  nurse ;  and 
when  a  former  prescription,  or  anything  else,  is  wanted,  he  must  wait 
until  the  nurse  rummages  out  half  a  dozen  of  drawers  in  search  of  it 

Another  quality,  usually  conjoined  with  activity  and  orderly  habits 
in  a  nurse,  is  cleanliness  in  her  own  person,  and  in  that  of  her  charge, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  sick-room.  The  dress  of  a  nurse  should  be 
simple  and  neat,  without  trimmings.  Nothing  is  more  out  of  place 
than  a  fine  lady  attempting  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  nurse. 

Edncatioil. — It  may  appear  a  refinement  to  talk  of  the  education  of 
a  nurse ;  but  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  between  noon-day  and 
midnight  than  between  an  educated  and  an  ignorant  nurse.  The  for- 
mer is  often  an  aid  to  the  physician,  not  only  in  carrying  his  orders 
into  effect,  but  by  observing  and  informing  him  of  symptoms  of  great 
importance  whicn  have  occurred  during  his  absence  :  whereas  the  lat- 
ter is  a  source  of  constant  anxiety,  and  too  often  assumes  the  privi- 
lege of  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and  according  to 
her  own  opinion. 


Unhired  Attendants. 

The  selection  of  a  good  nurse,  however  eminently  qualified  she 
may  be  for  her  duties,  does  not  sm^ersede  the  attendance  of  a  rela- 
tive or  a  firiend  in  the  sick-room ;  on  the  contrary,  I  can  conceive  no 
condition  so  deplorable  as  that  of  an  invalid  left  altogether  to  the  care 
and  management  of  a  hireling.  It  is,  nevertheless,  too  true  that  few 
ladies,  even  those  who  are  wives  and  mothers,  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  sick-room,  and  the  management  of  the 
invalid  ;  they  are,  consequently,  too  often  forced  to  be  guided  by,  and 
to  rely  for  instruction  on,  the  nurse,  instead  of  being  able  to  superin- 
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tend  ber  ooodact,  to  aaoertain  that  she  peifonns  her  doty,  and  to  oa^ 
rect  her  failings. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  which  is  demanded  in  a  nunc  is  very 
different  to  that  which  is  requisite  f<Nr  a  wife  or  a  rdattve  ia  the  sick- 
room. The  intelligence  of  the  nurse  is  directed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  invalidi  to  administer  to  his  comforts,  and  to  obey  the  instmo- 
tions  of  the  physician ;  that  of  the  friend  or  relative  involves  the 
power  of  discriminating  disposition  and  temper;  of  watching  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  judging  of  the  propriety  of  not  pursning 
certain  measures,  which,  although  mdicated  by  the  symptoms  at  the 
time  of  prescribing,  yet  may  require  to  be  altered,  and  oooaequeotly 
detailed  to  the  physician,  whose  presence  may  be  requisite  before  hu 
next  intended  visit  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  also,  that  rela- 
tives attending  in  the  sick-room  should  be  able  to  control  their  feel- 
ing in  the  presence  of  the  invalid. 

Nothing  is  more  essential,  in  the  domestic  management  of  diseases, 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  disposition  and  temper  of  the  invar 
lid.  An  irritable  or  a  passionate  man  requires  a  very  different  man- 
agement from  that  which  is  proper  for  a  man  of  naturally  mild  and 
easy  disposition.  Disease  awakens^  an  augmented  degree,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  former ;  he  becomes  impatient  of  contradiction ;  wad 
every  time  his  opinions  are  injudiciously  opposed,  the  turbulent  agi- 
tation of  the  nervous  system  which  follows,  either  increases  the  dis- 
ease or  weakens  the  influence  of  the  remedial  agents.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition  often  leads  to  extreme  sensitive- 
ness, when  disease  attacks  the  body :  a  word,  a  look,  is  sufficient  to 
touch  some  sympathetic  cord;  to  unstring  the  whole  nervous  system; 
and  to  augment  the  morbid  susceptibility  already  present  in  the  habit 
to  a  degree  which  is  not  always  devoid  of  danger.  Much  discretion 
and  judgment,  therefore,  are  requisite  in  both  instances :  in  the  one 
case,  to  prevent  ebullitions  of  temper ;  in  the  other,  to  refrain  from 
anything  that  might  be  construed  by  the  invalid  into  harshness ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  each  case,  to  maintain  that  influence  over 
the  patient  which  the  treatment  of  every  disease  demands  in  an  at- 
tendant on  the  sick. 

Prejudice  and  Antipathies.  —  In  those  who  are  imperfectly  or  erro- 
neously educated,  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  biassed  by  prejudice  and 
antipathies  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  these,  it  is  misdirected  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  individual  is  often  wholly  unconscious ;  thence 
the  necessity  of  freedom  from  prejudice  in  the  attendants  in  the  sick- 
room, and  the  farther  importance  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
sick  being  able  to  superintend  the  conduct  and  the  management  of 
hired  nurses.  On  the  other  handf  the  judgment,  even  in  the  well-edu- 
cated, is  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  affections^  the  influence  of  which  is 
as  much  opposed  to  the  healthy  exercise  of  discrimination  as  the  pre- 
judices of  the  ignorant  Self-control,  therefore,  is  also  an  essential 
qualification  of  the  sick-ioom. 

It  is  only  from  knowing  that  the  attendants  of  the  sick  are  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  and  self-control,  that  a  physician  can  rely  upon 
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having  his  orders  correctly  and  duly  executed :  when  those  qualities 
are  absent,  he  has  to  dread,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presumption  of  igno- 
rant prejudice ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  improper  yielding  of  sensitive 
indulgence.  To  the  invalid,  also,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the 
directions  of  his  physician  are  fulfilled  by  an  intelligent  person ;  for, 
even  in  the  most  severe  diseases,  as  long  as  the  mental  faculties  re- 
main unafiected,  a  sick  man  is  capable  of  detecting  ignorance,  or  the 
effects  of  prejudice,  in  his  attendants ;  and,  when  he  is  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  either,  all  the  influence  of  the  individual,  whether 
nurse,  or  friend,  or  relative,  is  at  an  end. 

Were  the  business  of  the  sick-room  (independent  of  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  invalid)  confined  to  the  mere  observation  and  collec- 
tion of  facts  **  namely,  the  noting  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  —  and 
reporting  them  to  the  physician,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  superior  intelligence  in  its  superintendent ;  but  many  of 
its  duties  require  not  only  a  well-regulated  understanding,  but  an 
equally  sound  condition  of  the  mortBd  feelings  and  the  benevolent  af- 
fections, with  a  recognition  of  the  authority  of  conscience  in  the 
whole  operations  of  life.  In  the  period  of  sickness,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judicious  and  discreet,  an  invalid  may  be  led  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  his  moral  and  religious  condition,  and  to  review  his  past 
conduct,  with  the  determination  of  turning  the  result  to  his  future 
welfare,  should  he  happily  recover  and  re-enter  society.  Surely  such 
important  duties  as  these  cannot  be  intrusted  to  the  unqualified,  #r 
the  ignorant,  or  the  hireling;  nor  can  more  be  required  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  adding  to  the  other  branches  of  female  education 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  important  duties  of  the  sick-room,  which 
femcdes,  whether  as  mothers  or  daughters,  or  wives  or  friends,  are 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  fulfiL 


Prognostics. 

In  every  disease  the  medical  attendant  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
deliver  his  opinion  of  the  degree  of  danger  which  hangs  over  the 
patient :  hence,  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  details  on  the 
subject  of  prognostics.  But,  as  in  many  diseases  changes  occur,  in 
the  absence  of  the  practitioner,  which  ought  instantly  to  be  examined 
into,  in  order  that  the  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  them  may  be 
averted,  it  is  important  that  the  friends  and  ordinary  attendants  of 
the  sick  should  be  aware  of  their  presence,  so  as  to  obtain  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  the  medical  attendant.  Were  this  information, 
also,  more  generally  diffused,  many  unnecessary  visits  would  be  saved 
to  the  physician,  and  much  unfounded  suspicion  of  danger  prevented 
^m  distressing  and  torturing  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  sick. 

In  FeverSy  deUrium  alone  should  excite  no  alarm,  unless  it  be  very 
high,  or  of  the  low,  muttering,  incoherent  kind.  In  jaundice,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  chest,  it  is  alarming;  and  in  the  latter  stages  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  its  presence  always  indicates  the  approach 
of  death* 
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Great  eMfksion  of  tkonghij  loss  of  recoOectUm  of  the  most  leoent 
occnmnoe,  a  restless,  wandering  eye,  and  a  correspoifdent  TacancY  or 
confosioji  of  oountenanoe,  are  uways  to  be  dreaded  in  feven  ana  in 
diseases  of  the  brain.  An  expression  of  greoL  asaitij^  m  eqnsllT 
alarming  in  all  acnte  diseases ;  and  a  presentiment  of  death  is  stiu 
move  to  be  dreaded. 


with  constant  spittingi  occurring  at  an  eailj  period  ia 
small-pox,  is  very  oniaTorable.    . 

SqaMlaf  in  aiiections  of  the  head  oasfat  to  be  pardcolaily  noticed, 
and  mentioned  to  the  attending  practitioner ;  and  the  same  rsmaik 
applies  to  a  greatly  amtracied^  or  a  dilated,  or  an  imaunmbU  eoaditioB 
ot  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  or  the  turning  up  of  the  popila  wider  t)ie 
upper  eyelids. 

RraftifM  is  not  an  un&vorable  occonence  in  oontinued  fever ;  bat 
a  sudden  attack  of  headache  in  pulmonaiy  diseases  ought  instantly 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  physician. 

Ifee  gfiitn  Msappeanmce  of  Fain  in  inflammatory  affeetions  of 
the  bow^  is  always  to  be  dreaded ;  but  it  does  not  in  every  instance 
portend  the  existence  of  mortification. 

Couf^  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrase, 
Aiddenly  supervening  on  a  suppressed  eruption,  is  always  to  be 
dreade<L 

b  Crsqpi  when  the  breathing  is  audible^  or  when  these  is  a  efwS' 
ing  sound  in  inspiration,  or  a  coomg  or  croakh^  respiration,  danger  is 
present 

la  Hooplilf-Cougfcf  when  the  paroxysms  suddenly  increase  in  vio- 
lence, and  the  face  becomes  livia,  and  the  thumbs  are  drawn  across 
into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  appearance  of  tonvnlsions  may  be 
anticipated:  hence  immediate  notice  of  thede  symptoms  should  be 
communicated  to  the  medical  attendant. 

Ugon  invariably  excite  alarm;  but  they  are  only  dangerous  in 
chronic  internal  diseases,  in  which  they  often  indicate  the  fonnatioa 
of  pus,  or  the  existence  of  suppuration. 

PanMaeai  of  the  countenance,  with  a  slight  degree  of  KvidUg^  are 
symptoms  of  hazard  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  Pwltfon  of  the  Patient  as  he  lies  in  bed,,  especially  in  fevers, 
is  of  much  importance.  Constantly  lying  on  his  back,  with  a  ten* 
dency  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lied ;  a  propensity  to  keep  the 
arms  and  the  feet  out  of  bed,  and  to  uncover  the  trunk ;  or  to  pick 
the  bed-dothes ;  tremors ;  twitching  of  the  tendons ;  grindhig  of  liie 
teeth,  and  sleeping  with  the  eyelidb  half  open,  and  the  white  of  tbft 
eyes  only  seen ;  are  all  justly  regarded  as  symptoms  of  g^reat  danger, 

Falntiuf  (Syncope)  is  to  be  considered  alarming  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  or  during  profuse  bleeding  {jrom  the  nose,  or  from  any  other 
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part :  deep  sighin^^  ako^  ander  such  curoumstancesi  is  most  unfkyora- 
ble,  and  often  indicates  rapid  dissolutiom 

HleQum  in  the  adu^nced  stages  of  either  acctte  or  chronic  diseaaeSi 
is  inTariably  eJarming. 

Mffienlty  of  Swallowtaf  ,  also,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  ferer,  palsy^ 
and  affections  of  the  head,  always  indicates  extreme  danger ;  vamUing^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  nol  unfavorable,  unless  it  be  very  severe  and  pro* 
tracted ;  but,  if  the  ejected  matters  be  putrid,  or  feculent,  then  the 
vomiting  ia  always  to  be  dreaded. 

Coittft,  or  an  irresistible  propensity  io  sleep,  following  the  sudden 
suppression  of  gout^  or  the  cessation  of  periodical  bleeding  in  piles, 
or  the  healing  of  old  sores,  is  always  alarming,  and  requires  prompt 
medical  assistance. 

Conviilstoilft  without  fever  or  any  affection  of  the  head,  seldom 
prove  dangerous ;  but  they  are  never  free  from  danger  when  they  are 
accompanied  with  stupor  or  coma.  They  are  also  dangerous  wheQ 
inflammatcHry  fever  is  present  They  arp  less  dangerous  in  women 
than  in  meni  in  the  young  than  in  advanced  age.  Ln  infancy,  convul- 
sions are  more  to  be  dreaded  i^  the  robust  than  in  the  delicate  and 
irritable  child. 

*  HUmrhcdi  is,  under  every  circumstance,  an  unfavorable  event,  when 
it  occurs  ^tber  in  fevers,  or  in  the  termination  of  chronic  diseases ; 
and  the  passing  of  involuntary  stools,  when  scarcely  any  diarrhoea 
oxiats,  is  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

Retentton  of  the  llrine,  as  well  as  its  involuntary  discharge^  19  al- 
ways an  unfavorable  symptom. 

Purple  Spots  appearing  on  the  skin,  livid  lips  and  cheeks^  oozing  of 
bloody  sudden Jlushings  foUowed  by  pallor,  are  unfavorable  symptoms; 
and  the  appearance  of  oedematous  swellings  of  the  legs  and  skin  in 
the  last  stage  of  chronic  organic  diseaaes,  always  indicate  approach- 
ing death.  When  purple  spotSy  also,  appear  in  small-pox,  with  fiat* 
tening  of  the  pustules  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  a  white  pasty 
aspeet  ot  the  eruption  in  the  face ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  any  hope  of  recctvery  can  scarcely  be  enter- 
tained. ... 

Great  and  continued,  or  progressing  emaciation  in  chronic  diseaseS| 
and  what  is  termed  the/ac*te«  Hippocratica^  are  to  be  dreaded. 

» 

Excoriations  on  the  parts  on  which  the  body  rests,  —  for  example, 
the  haunches,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  —  especially  if  these  be- 
come livid  and  sloughy,  always  indicate  extreme  danger. 

Great  DtfleiiHy  of  BrekthtafTf  even  to  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  is 

tuyt  necessarily  hazardous  in  asthma;  for  although  few  diseases  are 

so     little  under  control  by  the*  interference  of  the   physician,  yet, 

aHtlima  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless.it  tends  to  the  production  of  other 

ditfc^ases. 
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!■  C«MMqpdH|  putial  sweating  as  of  the  head,  tbe  cbasti  or  the 
limb^  are  always  an£aTorable  symptoms 

Wbco  fregmamof  oocon  in  a  woman  laboring  under  oonsomptioD, 
the  disease  is  airested,  until  after  delivery,  as  W  ProTidenee  thiew  a 
shield  over  the  mother  Cor  the  safety  of  the  ofTspfing. 

The  Buitoi  Mnppeanuee  af  SwcIIIaf  ef  tte  LcgSi  in  duonic  or- 
ganic diseases,  is  ii^icative  of  approaching  death. 

When  a  child,  instead  of  rallying  after  any  acnte  disease,  becomes 
ewukciaUd^  and  the  belly  is  large  and  tympanitic,  there  is  always  much 
danger. 


or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  ovanan  dropsff^  ims 
hitherto  proved  incurable ;  but  it  is  relieved  by  tapping;  and,  if  the 
powers  of  life  be  sustained  by  proper  food,  ana  carriage  exerdse  in 
j      the  open  air ;  and  if  all  medicines  be  let  alone,  except  such  ss  are 
required  to  regulate  the  bowels,  life  may  be  sustained  for  many  years. 
All  diseases  not  involving  organic  changes,  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, more  or  less  under  the  control  of  medicines,  and  are  oonse- 
li      quendy  curable.    But  some  diseases,  in  which  no  organic  changes 
j      have  been  discovered,  are  neverthelesB  incurable.     This  is  the  case 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  which  has  rarely  been  cured. 

It  is  true  that  functional  disturtmnces  are  nbt  unfrequentiy  associ* 
ated  with  organic  diseases ;  but,  under  snch  circumstances,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  attending  physician  to  point  out  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient  the  greater  or  the  1ms  degree  of  danger  in  these  oomplicdtions. 


Diet,  ete.,  in  Disease  and  OonTaleseenee. 

In  numerous  instances,  much  hazard  often  exists  after  disease  has 
disappeared,  and  when  the  patient  is  declared  convalescent :  and  as 
this  period  in  the  removal  of  diseases  is  left  to  the  management  either 
of  the  patient  himself  or  of  his  friends^  some  general  remarks  respedr 
inff  it,  and  also  in  reference  to  particular  diseases,  are  requisite. 

In  every  recovery  from  sickness,  whether  external  or  internal,  before 
the  salutary  advantages  obtained  from  the  treatment  be  confirmed, 
the  o^gan  or  part  which  has  suffered  must  be  either  left  at  rest  or  be 
used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  any  part  have 
suffered  from  inflammation,  it  must  not  be  used  for  some  time  after 
the  inflammation  is  subdued.  If  the  eyes  have  suffered,  the  person 
must  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  expose  the  eyes  to  the  heat  of  tiie 
fire,  nor  to  a  strong  light,  until  some  days  after  every  trace  of  tbe 
disease  has  disappeared.  If  the  arm  has  been  affected,  it  must  be 
kept  at  rest;  and  if  the  leg,  not  only  should  walking  be  refirained 
from,  but  the  limb  should  be  placed  rather  higher  than  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  If  the  previous  disease  has  affected  the  brain,  every  men- 
tal exertion  must  be  avoided ;  and  so  on,  whatever  may  be  the  oi^an 
which  has  espe<ually  snared.  Even  when  the  exercise  of  the  organ 
is  resumed,  it  shonld  not  be  carried  to  fetigue,  nor,  on  any  account, 
should  it  be  such  as  to  produce  excitement    At  the  same  time,  it 
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must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  treatment  of  external  injnries,  when 
it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  limb  long  in  a  sling,  in  one  position, 
—  as,  for  instance,  in  fractures, — the  muscles  which  bend  the  arm 
acquire  fiom  the  habit  a  contraction  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  antagonist  muscles,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
on  the  fitretch  weakening  their  contractile  power.  The  arm,  there- 
fore, should  be  frequently  taken  from  the  sling,  and,  being  rested  upon 
the  elbow,  a  moderate  weight  should  be  held  in  the  han<^  and  friction 
with  oil  employed  upon  the  contracted  muscles.  It  is  true  that  sur- 
geons usually  ^ive  directions  for  this  operation,  before  they  quit  the 
mana^.ment  of  the  case ;  but  surgeons,  as  well  as  physicians,  are 
sometimes  dimuissed  before  the  oonvalesceoce  is  complete ;  on  which 
account,  arms  and  limbs  have  remained  contracted  for  life,  from  a  want 
of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  counteract  the  evil  at  an  early  stage. 

I  say  nothing  respecting  the  oontinnanee  of  remedies  during  con- 
valescence from  many  diseases,  except  urging  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating the  bowels. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  of  convalescence  cer- 
tainly refers  to  air,  exercise^  and  diet  The  errors  daily  committed, 
in  all  of  these  matters,  exert  the  most  powerful  influence  in  retarding 
complete  restoration  to  health ;  and  often,  indeed,  induce  evils  of  a 
more  fotmidable  kind  than  the  diseases  from  which  the  patients  have 
just  emerged. 

1.  Air,  In  every  ccmvalescence,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  •f  the  disease,  if  it  has  been  so  severe  as  to  wear  down  the 
strength  of  the  invalid,  country  ahr  is  essential.  The  benevolent 
Author  of  our  existence  has  made  medicinal  the  hills,  the  vales,  the 
groves,  and  all  the  harmonies  of  nature ;  and  in  the  repose  of  these 
man  finds,  a  balm,  not  only  for  a  wounded  spirit,  but  for  his  stricken 
body. 

In  selecting  a  countrv  residence  f(^  a  convalescent^  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  any  source  of  malaria  exists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  as,  in  that  case,  even  if  all  other  circumstances  be  favomble, 
the  place  is  exceptionable. 

2.  Exercise,  In  convalescence,  mueh  caution  is  requisite  in  appor- 
tioning the  exercise  to  the  degree  of  retnrning  strength.  When  the 
convalescent  is  still  too  feeble  to  take  sufficient  exercise  on  foot,  the 
best  substitute  for  it  is  riding  horseback ;  but,  as  soon  as  walking  can 
be  borne,  it  should  be  preferred  to  either  horse  or  carriage  exercise. 

3.  Diet  In  health,  diet  may  be  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  in- 
clination or  the  taste,  as  far  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  food ;  and, 
although  diseases  occasionally  originate  from  repletion,  yet,  in  gen- 
eral, the  appetite  may  be  considered  as  the  best  regulator  of  quantity^ 
when  the  food  is  simple,  and  the  appetite  is  not  pampered  by  high 
seasoni/ig  and  rich  sauces.  In  disease,  however,  a  very  opposite  rule 
is  to  be  observed :  the  regulation  of  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  taste  is  often  so  per- 
verted as  to  desire  that  which  would  prove  injurious ;  and  were  appe- 
tite to  )[)e  the  guide  of  quantity,  diseases  would  frequentiy  not  only  be 
increased  in  severity,  but  life  itself  would  be  brought  into  jeopardy. 
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As  soon  as  solid  animal  food  can  be  taken  with  impanity,  that 
which  is  most  digestible  should  be  selected.  An  opinion  has  gener- 
ally prevailed  that  gelatinous  matters,  and  meats  which  readily  yield 
jelly, — such,  for  example,  as  veal  and  lamb,  —  are  the  most  easily 
digested,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  also  the  most  nutritive.  This  is 
a  mistake ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  poultry,  the  flesh  of  young  ani- 
mals is  stringy  and  of  a  lax  fibre,  and  is  even  less  easily  digested  than 
that  of  too  old  animals,  which  presents  a  great  density  of  texture. 
The  middle-aged  animals  afford  the  most  digestible  food. 

Nothing  tends  to  lessen  the  density  of  the  fibre  of  every  kind  of 
animal  food  so  much  as  keeping  it  for  a  certain  time  before  it  is 
cooked«  In  this  case,  the  tenderness  is  the  result  of  incipient  decom- 
position or  putrefaction ;  but  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent this  from  advancing  so  far  as  to  present  the  slightest  trace  of 
taint,  in  the  food  of  the  convalescent  In  the  low  state  of  vitality  in 
convalesoence,  the  change  which  commenoing  decon^pomtion  (putre- 
faction) causes,  renders  animal  food,  in  that  oondttion,  a  souree  likely 
to  occasion  either  a  relapse  into  the  disease  from  wUch  the  patient 
has  recovered,  or  to  form  a  new  disease. 

In  examining  the  relative  valueof  other  artidesof  diet  adapted  for  the 
sick  and  the  eonvalescent,  the  first  which  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is 

Miliu —  As  milk  is  the  food  of  almost  all  young  animak,  its  diges- 
tibility appears  at  once  evident;  and  there  can  be  little. doubt  that  it 
is  very  digestible,  when  it  is  drunk  immediately  after  it  is  dxi^wn  from 
the  udder  of  the  cow,  or  that  of  the  ass,  or  the  goat,  before  its  com- 
ponents have  time  to  separnte.  When  this  separation  is  efieeted, 
either  8poiitaiiex>osly  by  time,  or  by  means  of  rennet  or  other  agents, 
its  properties  are  altered,  and  its  digestibility  is  lessened* 

CreaiHi  when  intimately  united  with  the  other  components  of  milk, 
—  namely,  the  curd,  or  the  caseous  part,  and  the  whey,  —  is  not  the 
same  sul^stance  as  after  its  reparation.  In  the  milk,  it  is  more  easily 
digested,  and  is  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  milk.  But  in  its  sepa-  i 
rate  state,  it  is  ill  adapted  either  for  the  sick  or  convalescent,  except 
in  the  form  of  butter,  which  is  not  unwholesome,  unless  it  be  eaten 
in  excess  or  be  melted*  In  the  same  manner  the  separate  curd  is  in- 
digestible ;  and  whey  itself,  although  highly  nutritive,  yet  is  flatulent; 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  excellent  demulcent  in  many  cases  of  disease. 
But  none  ojf  the  components  of  milk  are  equal  to  milk  itself.  It  b 
often  necessary,  in  convalescence,  to  dilute  it  in  water. 

Eggs*  —  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  the  yolk  of  a  raw  ^g, 
beaten  up  with  water  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  white  wine,  is  a  light  and  nutritive  aiiment  in  convalescence, 
and  even  in  some  states  of^disease :  but  eggs  are  mocb  less  digestible 
in  this  form  than  when  they  are  lightly  boiled*  In  jaundice,  however, 
arising  from  viscid  mucus  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct, 
the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg  beaten  up  with  c(^d  water  is  serviceable. 

*  [Although  cream  it  not  «8  digestible  as  milk,  yet  it  b  much  less  liable  to  tarn  acid 
in  the  stomach ;  it  is  oAen  beneficial  to  dyspeptics,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  water.] 
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Fish,,  at  least  the  white  kind,  stimulates  much  less  than  the  flesh 
of  land  animals ;  hence  it  is  a  proper  food  for  those  laboring  under 
some  acute  diseases;  and  also  for  convalescents,  when  a  sudden  re- 
turn to  more  stimulating  food  would  prove  hurtful  But  it  is  not 
adapted  for  convalescents,  when  the  object  is  to  bring  up  rapidly  the 
strength  of  debilitated  habits, 

Baw  oysters  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  both  easy  of 
digestion  and  nutritive.  The  latter  opiuion  is,  in  some  degree,  true ; 
but  the  former  is  erroneous.  Raw  oysters  are  less  digestible  than 
plainly  cooked  oysters.  Both  are  improper  for  the  sick  and  for  early 
convalescents.  liobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  cray-fish,  scallops,  and  other 
shell  fish,  are  still  more  objectionable. 

If  fish  of  any  kind  be  admissible,  it  should  be  simply  boiled :  fried 
fish  is  even  worse  for  invalids  than  the  outside  ox  the  brown  of  roasted 
meat 

V«|ftakles»  *-^  In  referenoe  to  veg0kM€  diety  it  is  only  the  mildest 
descnptioa  of  eaeuleot  roots  that  aie  fitted  for  ibe  use  of  the  Biok«  In 
preparing  all  of  them  for  the  sickHMKHn,  they  stiould  be  well  boiled  in 
two  distinct  waters,  until  they  wee  soft  and  very  soluUe,  and  in  a  state 
Ufbt  to  leave  oodisaolved  anything  which  could  act  as  a  mechanical 
irritant  on  the  intestinal  canaL  When  properly  cooked,  they  are 
moderately  nutritive,  and  free  from  any  stimulant  properties;  and 
they  are  well  adapted  for  the  stomach  of  the  sick,  unless  in  cases  in 
which  the  torpor  of  the  organ  is  such  as  to  permit  them  to  ruu  into 
acetous  fermentation  and  to  prove  flatulent 

FraitBt  —  With  respect  to  fruUsj  they  prodiife  the  most  deversified 
effects:  and,  ocMisequently,  are  monk  or  less  proper  for  invaUds,  acr 
cording  to  circumstances,  eitlier  connedied  with  themselves  or  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time.  The  stone  fruits,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ripe  peacht  or  the  nectarine,  are  to  be  rejected.  The 
apple  tribe,  except  very  soluble  pears,  are  still  less  admissible.  The 
apple,  however,  when  roasted,  and  when  the  seeds  and  the  hard  cen- 
tral parts,  as  well  as  the  skin,  are  removed,  is  less  objectionable ;  and, 
as  it  possesses  laxative  properties,  the  roasted  apple  is  well  adapted  for 
the  sick,  when  food  is  at  all  allowable,  and  when  the  bowels  are  tor- 

f>id.  The  orange,  if  fully  ripe,  is  grateful  and  wholesome  to  all  inva- 
ids,  and  is  only  eaualled  in  these  qualities  by  the  grape ;  but  in  using 
the  orange,  the  pulp  should  be  rejected.  Care,  also,  should  be  taken 
not  to  swallow  either  the  skin  or  the  seeds  of  the  grapew  Strawberries 
are  a  little  stimulant,  of  easy  digestion,  and  more  cooling  than  the 
other  small  fruits ;  mulberries  are,  also,  unexceptibnable ;  but  currants 
and  gooseberries,  and  even  raspberries,  are  not  free  from  objection  for 
invalids  laboring  under  acute  diseases. 

With  the  exception  of  oai  and  wheaten  breadj  all  the  varieties  of 
IMnaceous  aliments  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  starch,  con- 
taining little  nutritive  matter,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  sick- 
room. It  has  been  supposed  that  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and  simi- 
lar substances,  are  very  nutritive,  because  they  form  mucilage:^  wiUi 
boiling  water :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  and  were  they  very  nutritive, 
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thry  would  be  ill  adapted  for  invalida.  Bioe  in  eTerj  case  where  the 
ptomaeh  is  in  an  acescent  state,  is  pieferahle  to  the  other  faiinanraR, 
becaase  it  is  less  fermentable. 

The  farinaceons  food,  which  is  ordered  in  the  convalescenoe  of  diil* 
dren  from  acute  diseases,  is  often  made  of  bread  so  as  to  oonstHxite 
pap.  No  description  of  food  has  a  greater  tendency  than  this  to  be- 
come sour;  a  quantity  only  sufficient  for  a  sing^  meal,  thefefore, 
should  be  made  at  a  time;  for  what  remains  is  always  sour  before 
the  next  meal ;  and  even  if  the  quantity  be  small,  and  it  be  mixed 
with  fresh  pap,  it  communicates  its  faculty  of  becoming  sour  to  the 
whole  mass.  , 

Fluid  Aliments. 

Water.— -  The  best  and  the  most  universal  bcTerage  for  tiie  sick  is 
water:  but  the  qualities  of  water  difler,  according  to  the  soofoes 
whence  it  is  procured.  The  fewer  foreign  ingredients  it  hoMs  in 
solution  the  greater  are  its  dileent  properties.  Distilled  water,  or  isia 
or  river  water  filtered,  and  that  of  soft  water  springa  ^Rrhich  filtrate 
through  silicious  strata,  are  the  only  kinds  proper  for  the  use  of  tbe 
sick-room.  Hard  water,  under  whatever  name  it  is  found,  whether  sb 
spring  water,  or  pump  water,  or  well  water,  should  be  excluded.  Tbe 
impurities  of  river  and  rain  water  are  merely  held  in  suspension ;  con- 
sequently, thev  are  readily  removed  by  filtration. 

Water  itseu  is  aliment;  many  individuals  under  certain  circam* 
stances  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  upon  it  alone.  Those  who 
live  chiefly  on  animdf  food  require  more  orink  than  those  who  eat 
much  vegetable  matter. 

The  influence  of  vrater  on  the  animal  economy  may  be  regarded  in 
two  points  of  view : 

As  an  article  of  diet. 
As  a  medicinal  agent. 

As  an  article  of  diet^  in  health,  water  is  the  beverage  provided  by 
nature  for  all  animals,  man  not  excepted*  The  sensation  of  thirst  is 
the  natural  call  for  fluids,  either  to  assist  digestion,  or  to  allay  a  dry, 
hot  condition  of  the  mouth  and  the  gullet  The  consequence  of  not 
satisfving  this  call  is  fever  of  a  nervous  kind ;  and,  if  it  be  long  re* 
sisted,  inflammation  of  the  air  passages.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  fluid  is  injurious ;  for  although  the  vital  powers  of  the  stomach 
counteract  the  tendency  which  it  aflbrds,  by  overKliluting  the  gastric 
fluid,  to  the  fermentation  of  tbe  aliment  in  the  stomach,  yet,  when  it 
is  in  excess,  those  vital  powers  languish ;  hence  spontaneous  chemical 
changes  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  take  place,  and  induce  dys- 
pepsia. For  all  the  purposes  of  dilution,  in  keaUk^  water- is  adequate, 
and  it  is  the  only  truly  wholesome  beverage. 

As  a  medicinal  agentt  water  is  demanded  in  every  disesse  in  which 
a  dry  skin,  and  an  elevation  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  surface,  consti- 
tuting fever,  are  present    In  this  case,  the  desire  is  for  cold  water,  or 
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cooling  fluids;  and  it  should  always  be  indulged.  The  degree  of 
temperature,  howereri  must  be  legniated  by  the  condition  of  the  in- 
valid :  but  the  best  medium  temperature  is  between  50^  and  60^  Fahr.; 
although  even  60^  is  too  low,  .when  the  debility  of  the  frame  is  consid- 
erable. 

The  qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  beverages  proper,  and  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  sick-room,  should  be  known. 

*  • 

Tottst-wa^r,  when  properly  prepared,  which  it'  seldom  is,  forms  a 
useful  beverage  in  the  sick-room.  It  is  slightly  nutritive,  owin^  to  its 
containing  a  small  portion  of  gluten,  in  conjunction  with  fecma  and 
sugar.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  bedt  diluent  demulcents ; 
diluting  at  the  same  time  that  it  softens  the  acrimony  of  the  secreted 
juices  of  the  stomach,  in  febrile  diseases. 

Ormtlf  whether  made  of  groats  or  of  oatmeal,  is  less  mild  and  de- 
mulcent than  barley  water ;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  undergo  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  in  the  heat  of  the  stomach ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  greatly  favored  by  the  sugar  and  butter  which  is  sometimes  added 
to  it.  Unless  gruel  be  very  thin,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  dilu- 
ent; and  when  thick,  it  is  too  heating  an  aliment  for  patients  laboring 
under  febrile  symptoms., 

Tea^  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  taken,  is  too  stimulant  and 
astringent  to  be  a  good  diluent ;  and,  when  it  is  strong,  the  narcolic 
property  which  it  possesses  renders  it  improper  for  most  invalids, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  their  diseases.  As  it  is,  nevertheless, 
agreeable  to  most  palates,  and  very  refreshing,  it  may  be  taken  in 
modemte  quantity,  provided  it  be  not  strong,  without  any  hazard. 

Sagef  baln^  and  miiU  ieas^  are  often  substituted  for  common  te^ 
Each  of  them  undoubtedly  allays  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in 
some  cases ;  but^  as  general  beverages  in  disease,  they  are  less  useful 
than  toast  water.  Raspberry  vinegary  lemonade^  tamarind  iea^  apple 
tea,  and  similar  compound  diluents,  should  never  be  administered 
without  the  consent  of  the  physician.  If  a  patient  be  taking  an  anti- 
monial,  they  will  excite  vomiting ;  if  a  mercurial,  griping ;  and  they 
are  equally  incompatible  with  many  other  medicines,  and  with  many 
conditions  of  the  stomach  in  disease.  They  are  a  description  of 
beverage  greatly  recommended  and  largely  distributed  by  the  Lady 
Bountifuls  in  the  country,  and  have  frequently  been  productive  of 
serious  mischief. 

Coffee  is  more  heating,  and,  consequentiy,  less  admissible  than  tea ; 
it  may,  however,  be  taken,  if  it  be  largely  combined  with  milk.  Cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  still  more  objectionable  than  either  tea  or  coffee  in 
the  sick-room. 

With  Besftct  to  the  Nvmber  «r  Heaby  and  the  periods  best  adapted 
for  taking  them,  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remark,  that,  although  in 
health,  three  moderate  meals,  at  proper  intervals,  are  customary,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  support  of  the  frame,  yet,  under  the  changed 
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condition  of  the  eystem  in  dioetae,  it  wooU  be  impioper  to  take  any 
regular  number  of  meals,  or  to  obsenre  any  stated  periods  for  takiiig 
them :  hence  no  general  rales  can  apply- 
As  a  general  rule,  in  the  decline  of  diseases,  and  on  the  approach 
of  oonviuescenoe,  when  the  desire  of  taking  food  retarns,  the  best  time 
for  the  principal  meal,  dbmeff  is  about  two  hom»  after  noon.  If  the 
breakfast  be  taken  at  nine  o^dock,  and  the  erening  meal  at  seven,  the 
hour  of  two  is  the  a^ddle  period  of  the  day ;  so  that,  when  dinner  is 
taken  at  that  time,  the  intervals  between  breakAiat  and  dinner,  and 
between  dinner  and  snpper,  are  not  only  equal,  but  neither  is  too 
short  to  limit  the  complete  digestion  of  the  previous  meal ;  nor  toe 
lon^  to  injure  the  powers  of  Uie  weakened  stomach  lyy  protracted 
lasting. 

All  acute  diseases  require  more  or  less  abstinenae,  especially  wfaea 
the  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  lower  the  system;  and  in  some 
chronic  affections,  abstinence  is  almost  essentiaL  If  this  be  true,  the 
necessity  of  the  strictest  observance  of  the  directions  of  the  physiciaR 
on  this  subject  must  be  obvious.  It  is  one,  however,  which  is  not 
only  neglected,  but  is  often  combated  both  by  nurses  and  friends; 
and  indulgences,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  too  trivial  a  nature 
to  cause  any  injury  Uf  the  siek,  have  often  been  followed  by  litai 
efiects. 

But,  although  abstinence  be  requisite  during  the  existence  of  an 
acute  disease,  yet*  it  is  injurious  when  it  is  too  r^;idly  maintaioed 
after  convalescence  is  actually  estahUshed;  it  often  induces  a  new 
train  of  svmptoms,  not  very  unlike  those  for  which  it  was  properly 
prescribecl,  and  the  removal  of  which  it  has  aided :  namely,  acoeb' 
erataon  of  the  pulse,  increased  impetus  of  the  heart,  headache,  and 
even  delirium* 

Oenerftl  Diseases. 

Happily,  in  febrile  affections^  the  appetite  of  the  invalid  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  desire  food;  and  no  stronger  demonstration  can  be 
required  of  the  impropriety  €xf  foieing  it  upon  him  ander  such  ciicom* 
stances.  Simple  fluids,  such  as  diluents,  are  all  that  be  desires,  all 
that  the  stomach  can  bear ;  and  such  alone  should  be  administer^  in 
fever,  before  that  low  condition  of  the  system,  which  demands  the 
use  of  wine  or- other  stimulants,  supervenes.  In  these  cases,  when 
the  patient  desires  more  nourishment  than  is  usual,  animal  food  ought 
not  to  be  given,  unless  by  the  direct  recommendation  of  the  physi- 
cian. Indeed,  in  general,  the  inclina^tion  of  the  invalid  happily  re- 
volts from  animal  food,  as  much  as  experience  condemns  its  adminis- 
tration. 

While  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  farinaceons  matters,  Iktle  nn* 
tritious,  such  as  barley-water,  gruel,  arrow-root  mucilage,  or  sago, 
acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  and  sweetened  to  the  taste  of  the  patient, 
are 'most  suitable ;  but  even  these  should  be  given  in  small  quantiiy, 
and  at  considerable  intervals.  The  beverage  generally  most  agreeable, 
and  also  most  salutary,  to  those  suffering  xmSet  fever,  is  cold  water* 
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In  the  decline  of  fevers  even,  a&  I  have  already  remarked,  although 
the  severity  respecting  diet  should  be  relaxed,  yet  much  danger  may 
result  from  mistaken,  kindness  and  OTer-zeal,  in  urging  animal  and 
stimulant  food  at  too  early  a  period  of  the  oonvaleseenoe.  Indeed, 
the  necessity  of  caution  at  this  time  is  greater  than  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fever ;  and  the  more  acute  the  disease  has  been,  the 
'greater  mtuit  be  the  caution  in  the  convalescence^  especially  if  the 
treatment  has  been  of  an  evaeoant  and  lowering  description. 

The  first  change  of  diet,  in  the  decline  of  fevers,  should  be  to  an- 
other article  of  the  same  kind  of  food  which  was  allowed  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  example,  from  simple  arrotO'Tooi  mueUage  to  arrow-root  and 
wrilkj  or  to  some  other  of  the  farinaoeous  compounds ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  asses*  milk  may  be  given,  in  small  quantity  in  the  morn** 
ing.  Bice^  one  of  the  farsnacees,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  astrin- 
gent, but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  forms  an  excellent  diet  in  all  cases  of 
early  but  decided  convalescence.  It  should  be  well  boiled,  and  mixed 
either  with  broth  and  beef-tea,  or  gravy  which  has  been  cooled,  and 
the  fat  taken  from  it  In  the  transition  to  animal  food,  beef-tee^ 
ckicken-bmih^  and  muttan^oth^  and  other  liquid  animal  decoctions, 
should  be  first  resorted  to ;  then  white-fish^  simply  cooked ;  for,  al- 
though fish  is  more  digestible  than  animal  food,  yet  it  affords  much 
less  stimulant  nourishment ;  it  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  early 
stage  of  cdnvalesoienoe.  When  convalescence  is  completed,  a  more 
generous  diet  is  admissible. 

'  With  vespeot  to  bev«ragey  uMiter,  toast^watery  or  lemanrpeeUwater^  is 
sufficient,  until  the  medical  attendant  declares  that  a  little  wiiie  is 
vequisite. 

In  convalescence  from  fsvery  it  is  an  error  to  permit  the  patient  to 
get  up  too  soon.  He  should  not  leave  his  bed  until  his  Strength  be 
considerably  advanced.  No  danger  can  result  from  too  strict  an 
observance  of  this  rule }  wberoas  much  risk  may  be  incurred  by  its 
neelect 

If  the  head  has  been  much;  affected,  every  mental  exertion  should 
be  refrained  from  during  the  convalescence ;  and,  according  to  the 
d^;ree  of  suffering  in  any  local  organ,  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
guard  that  part  of  the  frame  against  a  fresh  attack  of  disease. 

eruptive  Fevers  require  more  precaution  in  convalescence  than  gen- 
eral fevers,  both  as  regards  diet  and  exposure  to  sudden  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  more  especially  essential  after  measles  and 
scarlet  fever. 

« 

Measles  are  often  followed  by  a  distressing  cough,  and  other  symp-' 
toms  of  pulmonary  inflammation ;  or  by  a  harassing  diarrhcsa,  which 
w^ears  down  the  strength ;  or  by  inflamed  eyes,  catarrh,  or  obstinate 
toothache.  In  infants,  canker  of  the  fnouih  occasionally  makes  its 
attack  and  proves  fatal*  All  these  affections,  after  measles,  might 
generally  be  prevented  by  taking  care  not  to  allow  too  soon  a  return 
^- the  use  of  animal  food,  or  too  early  an  exposure  to  cold  or  to  night 
air.  Even  in  summer,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  for  some 
weeks  after  the  disease  has  disappeared. 
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Swrltttak  is  firequeotly  followed  by  dropaical  symptomB;  wtuch, 
howeveri  might  generally  be  avoided  by  the  aame  atlentioa  to  diet 
and  legimen  as  after  meaales. 

Small-PoXf  when  Bevere,  and  especially  when  conflaent,  is  very  apt 
to  awaken  into  activity  the  donnant  seeds  of  scrofula,  if  any  heredi- 
tary taint  exists  in  the  constitution:  hence  abscesses,  ulcers,  and* 
swelled  glands,  make  their  appearance.  These  demand  the  aid  of 
the  physician  or  the  surgeon.  But  if  the  convalescent  be  properly 
dieted,  and  recourse  be  had  to  a  change  of  air  as  soon  as  his  strength 
will  permit,  these  evils  may  be  avoidra. 

Erysipelas  not  unfrequently  attacks  Convalescents  from  small-pox 
and  other  eruptive  fevers.  When  it  occurs,  independent  of  any  prior 
disease,  the  same  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  requisite  as  in  other 
eruptive  fevers. 

CimndsiMS,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of 
errors  in  diet,  in  individuals  with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  ^stom- 
ach and  bowels*  Advice  should  always  be  demanded  respecting  the 
diet  of  those  who  are  liable  to,  and  who  suffer  from,  convulsions ;  bat 
it  must  not  be  supposed  Uiat,  when  they  occur  in  children  and  have 
been  subdued,  a  system  of  starvation  is  necessary  to  present  their 
recurrence.  As  far  as  regards  convalescence  in  such  cases,  it  will  be 
proper  to  bear  in  recollection  the  following  rules : 

1.  When  the  patient  is  of  a  JkiU  kabU,  has  a  short  neck,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  diseases  of  the  head,  the  diet  should  be  spare.  The  use  of 
animal  food,  indeed,  in  such  a  habit,  should  be  wholly  prohibited  in 
childhood,  and  very  sparingly  employed  by  adults ;  whilst  vegetables, 
feurinaceous  matters,  milk,  and  weak  broths,  may  be  allowed. 

2.  When  the  habit  of  body  is  sporty  and  when  languor  and  chilli- 
ness  are  present,  the  diet,  although  firee*from  stimulus,  yet  should  be 
nourishing,  and  consist  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food ;  namely, 
poult^  and  fish,  with  a  moderate  share  of  vegetable  matters. 

3.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  at  every  period  of  life,  fisrmented 
liquors  and  wine  should  be  either  wholly  avoided,  or  very  sparingly 
used,  in  almost  all  convulsive  diseases  connected  with  aifections  of 
the  head. 

In  convalescence  from  aome  varieties  of  convulsive  diseases,  the 
nature  of  the  diet  must  depend  on  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
judged  of  by  the  attendants  of  the  sick-room :  hence  it  should  be 
referred  solely  to  the  medical  attendant  In  SL  VUuJs  Dance  (chorea), 
for  example,  although  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  may  have  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  yet  the  diet  mky  be  required  to  be  mild,  and  wholly 
free  from  stimulus. 

Attention  to  diet  in  Hysteria  is  most  important*  When  the  disease 
is  connected  with  indigestion,  the  meals  should  be  moderate;  and 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  should  be  indulged  for  an  hour  after^ 
wards,  and  then  moderate  exercise  taken.  Fluid  food,  such  as  broths 
and  grud,  are  improper ;  yet  animal  food  should  be  eaten  only  once 
a  day.     Tea  and  cofiee  should  be  very  sparingly  taken ;  and  the  sim* 


plest  beverages,  even  water  and  toast-water,  should  be  taken  in  great 
moderation  after  a  meal,  and  should  not  be  drank  during  dinner. 

In  convalescence  from  hysteria,  change  of  scene  and  air  are  abso- 
lutely requisite.  The  mind  should  be  directed  to  solid  studies,  and 
everything  which  can  cherish  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  systetn 
avoided. 

Dropsy.  —  An  opinion  was  long  maintained  that  fluids  are  to  be 
withheld  from  dropsical  patients.  No  opinion  was  ever  founded  on 
more  erroneous  principles.  Dropsical  patients,  indeed,  should  be  al- 
lowed the  free  use  of  fluids.  With  respect  to  diet,  it  should,  gener- 
ally speaking,  be  light  and  unstimulating :  but  much  depends  on  the  - 
causes  of  dropsy.  There  is,  however,  less  nece:)sity  for  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  low  dfiet  in  this  than  in  oth^  inflammatory  affections. 

In  Palsy,  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  food,  solid  or  fluid,  must 
be  rigidly  observed ;  and  the  restriction  should  not  be  discontinued  in 
convalescence.  At  the  same  time,  change  of  air  and  of  scene  is  al- 
ways of  decided  advantage.  In  every  instance,  an  easy  state  of  mind, 
and  freedom  from  every  source  of  irritation,  as  well  as  from  the  anxi- 
eties of  business,  are  indispensable. 

Goat  and  Rheoniatism* — In  no  diseases  affecting  the  general  habit 
are  abstinence  and  repose  more  essential  during  the  attacks  than  in 
the  two  which  head  this  paragraph,  when  they  assume  an  acute  form. 
When  they  occur  in  weakened  or  in  broken  down  habits,  it  is  too 
often  supposed  that  the  opposite  plan  of  diet  is  to  be  pursued,  and 
that  stimulating  food  and  a  liberal  supply  of  wine  should  be  indulged; 
but  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prove  injurious. 

When  the  paroxysm  subsides,  it  is  too  customary  to  permit  the  in* 
valid  to  glide  into  his  usual  habits  with  respect  to  diet  and  regimen ; 
consequently  the  plethora  which  originated  the  disease  gradually  re- 
turns ;  and  the  same  plan  being  continued,  paroxysm  lollows  after 
paroxysm,  at  shortening  intervals,  until  scarcely  any  interval  occu/^ ; 
and  life  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  self-indulgence. 

.For  some  weeks  after  the  paroxysm  of  gout  has  subsided,,  in  a 
young  or  a  middle-aged  man,  animal  food  should  be  sparingly  taken, 
and  fermented  liquors  altogether  avoided. 

Chloiwls,  or  fireen  Sickness,  is  a  state  of  the  habit  which  seems  to 
depend  on  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood  #6elf.  Its  treatment 
is  well  understood,  and  recourse  to  medical  advice  should  never  be 
neglected ;  otherwise  it  may  terminate  either  in  mental  derangement 
or  in  sudden  death.  In  convalescence  from  it,  the  diet  should  be  mild 
and  light,  but  nutritious ;  the  exercise  should  be  much  within  the  lim- 
its of  fatigue,  and  consist  of  both  walking  and  horse  exercise,  daily, 
in  the  open  air:  the  body,  more  especially  the  lower  extremities, 
should  be  warmly  clothed :  the  mind  ought  to  be  amused ;  all  aeden« 
tary  occupations  thrown  aside ;  and  confidence  placed  in  the  honor 
of  the  physician,  who  should  be  made  the  repository  of  any  mental 
anxiety,  especially  connected  with  the  tender  passion,  which  may  be 
preying  upon  the  vital  energy  of  the  body* 
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Affeotions  of  the  Head. 

Whatbtbb  may  be  the  cauae  of  Apoplexjf^  no  disease  requires  moTe 
prompt  and  energetic  treatment :  the  alanning  nature  of  the  synip- 
toros  is  always  sufficient  to  prerent  any  time  from  bcii^  lost  by  at> 
tempts  to  relieTe  the  sufferer  without  medical  assistance.  Should  the 
attack  not  prove  fiital  at  the  time,  and  should  it  not  be  followed  by 
paldy,  still  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  to  prevent  a  reeorrenoe  of 
the  disease.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  strictest  adher- 
ence to  tempemnce,  both  as  to  meat  and  to  drink ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  daily  exercise,  when  the  attack  is  over ;  and  indeed  for  the 
remainder  of  life*  Prolonged  study  and  intense  thinking  most  be 
given  up ;  the  violent  and  exciting  passions  should  be  subdued ;  and 
even  the  pleasurable  moderated* 

h/lamwuUum  of  the  brain  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  require,  as 
observed  respecting  Apoplexy,  the  most  energetic  treatment  When 
convalescence  has  fortunately  been  established,  the  attention  of  the 
physician  is  still  requisite,  during  several  weeks,  until  complete  re- 
covery be  fully  confirmed ;  for  the  brain,  after  sufiering  from  inflam- 
mation, is  very  apt  to  relapse  into  the  same  state,  from  the  excitement 
of  too  full  a  meal,  or  over-exercise,  or  even  slight  mental  exertions  or 
emotions.  On  this  account,  the  convalescent  must  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  completely  free  from  the  smallest  excitement;  and  the 
strictest  regimen  observed.  His  diet  should  not  only  be  mild  and 
unstimulating,  but  small  in  quantity. 

hifiammatian  of  the  eyes  requires  the  same  caution  when  oonvales- 
cence  is  secured  as  other  inflammatory  aflections;  namely,  quief, 
ffreat  moderation  in  diet,  and  avoiding  exposure  either  to  much  light, 
neat,  or  cold,  or. whatever  can  stimulate  the  still  highly  excitable 
organ. 

Affections  of  the  Chest. 

laflsmmatlen  of  the  Lungs  {PneununUa).  —  In  convalescence  from 
thid  disease,  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  patient  sits 
should  not  exceed  60*  F.;  and  it  should  be  free  from  currents  of  air; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  close.  The  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  same  4iKvated  position  of  the  shoulders  when  in  bed, 
which  is  demanded  during  the  existence  of  the  disease,  remains  even 
when  the  convalescence  is  advanced.  The  patient  should  be  pre- 
vented from  talking,  and  from  exerting  any  muscolar  motion  that  can 
accelerate  the  circulation.  The  diet  should  be  of  that  description 
which  will  support  the  strength  without  exciting  or  producing  reple- 
tion. As  the  convalescence  advances,  and  exercii»e  is  permitted  by 
the  medical  attendant,  it  should  be  regular,  but  not  hurried  nor  vio- 
lent ;  and  evening  air  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

Pleurisy.  —  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  re- 
quires the  same  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  daring. convalescence 
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as  the  last-mentioned  disease,  except  that  a  greater  strictness  with 
regard  to  abstemionsBess  in  food  i9  requisite;  the  least  deviation 
being  likely  to  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  inflammation.  When  the 
disease  assumes  a  chronic  character,  and  when  the  object  is  to  remove 
fluid  eflused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  pressing  upon  the  lungs 
so  as  to  circumscribe  their  action,  the  same  degree  of  strictness  with 
respect  to  diet  is  not  necessary ;  but,  as  in  this  condition  of  the  habit 
the  physician  must  continue  his  attendance,  the  regulation  of  the  diet 
devolves  upon  him. 

Anj^ua.  —  In  that  condition  of  the  habit,  which  is  connected  with 
a  predisposition  to  gout,  but  in  which,  instead  of  a  regular  paroxysm, 
the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  organs  become  afiected,  and  the  disease 
assumes  that  form  which  has  been  denominated  diaphragmatic  gout 
(Angina  pectoris),  the  regulation  of  diet  is  of  vital  importance ;  and 
it  should  be  of  as  low  a  standard  as  the  constitutional  powers  will 
admit  It  should  not  be  of  a  description  either  to  nourish  much,  or 
to  augment  or  to  cause  fulness  of  habit :  mild  animal  food,  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  may  be  allowed  ;  but  th%  staple  should  be  of  a  fariiia- 
ceous  kind ;  every  stimulant,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  should  be  avoided; 
and  wine  and  malt  liquors  regarded  as  poisons.  The  invalid  himself 
should  be  made  aware,  that  whatever  tends  to  excite  or  to  hurry  the 
circulation  is  calculated  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  ;  nor  is  it  sufiicient 
that  he  avoids  all  stimulating  viands  and  beverages ;  he  should  also 
be  instructed  that  the  same  deleterious  eflects  are  likely  to  follow  a 
fall  meal,  even  of  the  most  proper  and  mildest  food. 

The  san^e  attention  to  diet,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  is 
essential  in  palpitations  depending  on  organic  <lisease  of  the 'heart 

Asthma«  —  In  no  afibction  of  the  chest  is  attention  to  diet  so  impor- 
tant as  in  asthma.  Sir  John  Ployer,  who  himself  suflered  from  the 
disease,  recommends  almost  a  degree  of  abstinence  ;  which  is  correct 
in  reference  to  quantity ;  but  the  diet,  although  of  a  light,  yet  should 
be  of  a  solid,  kind.  This  is  especially  necessary,  when  dyspepsia  is 
present  to  aggravate  and  excite  the  disease  of  the  lungs. 

In  flfooping-couifh,  the  diet,  whether  the  patient  be  .n  adult  or  a 
child,  should  be  of  the  mildest  description ;  and,  perhaps,  no  nutri- 
ment is  so  well  adapted  to  support  the  tone  of  the  bodv^  without 
exciting  it,  as  milk.  In  infancy,  nothing  but  the  breast  snould  be 
given  ;  the  system  of  the  nurse,  at  the  same  time,  being  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  by  mild  diet,  and  her  mind  in  a  tranquil  state.  If  convul- 
sions occur,  these  sometimes  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  milk ;  in 
which  case  the  nurse  should  be  changed.  It  is  still  customary  with 
nou-professjonal  persons  to  consider  change  of  air  essential  in  hooping- 
cough  ;  but  it  is  only  after  the  malady  has  run  its  course^  and  conva- 
lescence is  progressing,  when  the  cough  remains  as  a  habit,  that 
change  of  air  is  really  beneficial.  It  is  unnecessary  to  combat  the 
absurd  opinion,  that  a  change  even  to  a  worse  air  is  salutary. 
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Affeeiions  of  the  Stomaeh  and  Bowels. 

Although  aeuie  in^lammaium  of  ike  stomaeh  iwely  ocean,  yet  Itere 
18  a  chronic  form  of  that  diseasei  in  which,  during  its  actual  existence, 
and  also  in  convalescence  from  it,  much  of  the  safety  of  the  iavaUd 
depends  upon  domestic  management  Every  source  of  excitement 
should  be  avoided ;  the  sick-room  should  be  airy,  and  it»  temperatare 
that  of  summer.  The  food  should  be  of  the  blandest  kind,  given 
cold,  or  iced,  and  in  small  quantity ;  even  when  the  convalescence  is 
established,  the  diet  should  consist  of  farinaceous  matters,  mixed  with 
small  quantities  of  beef-tea,  or  weak  broths ;  and  this  severe  diet 
should  be  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  tfane  after  recovery. 

Eaterlttk — When  inflammatory  action  extends  to,  or  exdosively 
exists  in,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels,  constituting  this  disease, 
the  diet,  during  the  early  stage  of  it,  should  be  confined  to  oold  water, 
or  iced  almoncUemulsion ;  after  which,  milk  and  barley-water,  or  weak 
chicken  or  veal*tea,  may  be  given  in  small  quantities ;  namely,  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours.  Nothing 
stronger  should  be  ventured  upon,  unless  expressly  ordered  by  the 
medical  attendant. 

Atoodc  Dyspepsia,  or  simple  indigestian.  —  During  the  attack,  absti- 
nence to  a  certain  degree,  is  necessary ;  but,  if  this  is  not  essential,  the 
diet  should  be  somewhat  stimulant,  but  simple ;  namely,  a  smaB  cap 
of  moderately  strong  coffee,  with  little  sugar  or  milk;  or  beef-tea, 
with  a  small  quantity^ of  dry  toast ;  and,  as  the  stomach  begins  to 
retain  its  tone,  a  little  animcu  food  of  easy  digestion,  such  as  mutton 
or  poultry. 

I)uring  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  of  indigestion,  attention  to 
diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  As  a  general  rule,  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  a  spare  animal  diet,  with  a  moderate  share  of  well- 
boiled  vegetables,  and  a  considerable  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  fluids. 

l^jracntery,  which  implies  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the 
same  membrane  as  in  eiUeritiSj  but  confined  to  the  larger  and  lower 
bowels,  requires  the  diet  to  consist  of  the  mildest  farinaceous  matteis, 
strictiy  INoidin^  all  solid  animal  food.  It  should  be  given  in  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  allowance  for  the  day  should  be 
moderate.  The  farinaceous  food  should  not  be  either  solid,  nor  yet 
altogether  fluid ;  the  former  may  prove  injurious  as  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  excite  griping,  from  the  extrication  of  much 
flatus. 

MarrlMMU  —  Much  of  the  domestic,  as  well  as  the  medical  manage- 
ment of  diarrhcea  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  its  causes; 
but  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet 
It  should  be  both  small  in  quantity,  and  mild  in  quality.  In  the  early 
stage,  and  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  barley-v^ter,  arrow-root, 
made  with  water,  rice  or  grit  gruel,  and  light  broths,  are  proper.    lu 
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chronic  diarrhoea,  rice,  properly  boiled,  and  mixed  with  a  small  qaan- 
tity  of  beef-tea;  forms  an  excellent  diet,  as  it  nourishes  moderately, 
and  leaves  scarcely  any  feculent  matter  behind  it 

In  Cholera,  convalescence  is  often  tedious ;  and  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  cause  relapse  as  even  slight  irregularities  of  diet  For  weeks  after 
the  feverish  symptoms  have  disappeared,  the  diet  should  consist  of  a 
v^  moderate  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  only.  The  feet  should 
be  kept  especially  warm,  and  the  whole  body  clothed  in  flannel,  to 
prevent  that  irregular  distribution  of  blood  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terizes the  disease. 

After  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  (peritonitis)  has  been  subdued,  the  invalid  should  still  observe 
the  strictest  diet  and  regimen.  He  should  return  very  gradually  to 
the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine.  The  bowels  should  be  moderately 
and  daily  opened,  the  feet  kept  warm,  and  the  skin  maintained  in  a 
healthy  conoition  by  wearing  nannel  next  to  it,  for  a  very  considerable 
time  idR;er  every  tra!ce  of  the  disease  has  disappeared. 

INseases  of  the  Lfvert — In  all  cases  of  recovery  from  these  diseases, 
whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  guard  against  the  deleterious  influence  of  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture and  also  of  damp,  by  clothing  in  flannel  next  the  skin.  Errors  in 
diet  should  be  avoided ;  and  fermented  liquors  and  stimulating  bever- 
age of  every  .kind,  refrained  from.  When  pains  of  the  side  continue, 
after  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared,  the 
introduction  of  a  seton,  if  prescribed,  should  not  be  objected  to ;  as 
the  greatest  benefit  has  often  followed  that  mode  of  counter  irritation. 
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It  was  said  by  tbe  distinguished  Dr.  Bosh,  in  his  lectures  before  his 
das*,  that  a  physician  ongfat  to  spend  six  months  in  a  kitdien  before 
beginning  practice.  A  knowledge  of  dietetic  preparations  fitted  for 
the  sick,  and  for  those  recovering  from  disease,  hawever  apparently 
nnimportant,  adds  much  to  a  physician's  power  over  his  patient,  and 
to  his  popolarity  and  asefolnes». 

In  giving  nourishment  to  the  sick,  who  are  soflering  from  low  dis- 
eases, it  is  an  important  rale  which  shonld  never  be  forgotten,  to  give 
but  liUle  at  a  time^  and  to  repeat  that  o/tem.  In  cases  of  great  prostra- 
tion from  disease,  life  may  at  times  be  endangered  by  a  delay  in  giv- 
ing nonrishment  of  even  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  proper  time. 

Barley-Water. 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces ;  t>oiling  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  to  one 
half,  and  strain,  A  little  lemon  juice  and  sugar  may  be  added,  if 
desirable.     To  be  taken  freely  in  inflammatory  diseases 

Bioe-Water. 

Rice,  two  ounces ;  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  add  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Rice,  when  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  becomes  a  kind  of  jelly, 
and,  mixed  with  milk,  is  a  very  excellent  diet  for  children.  It  has  in 
some  measure  a  constipating  property,  which  may  be  ih<»eased  by 
boiling  the  milk. 

Deooetion  of  Bran. 

New  wheat  bran,  one  pint ;  water,  three  quarts.  Boil  down  one 
third,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  sugar,  honey,  or  molasses,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  A  bran  tea  may  be  made  by  using 
biding  water,  and  suffering  the  mixture  to  stand  in  a  covered  vessel 
for  three  or  four  hours. 

Sage  Tea. 
I 

Pried  leaves  of  sage,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  one  quart  In- 
fuse for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.     Add  sugar  and  lemon  juice  as 


Teqtdied  by  the  patient    Balm  and  other  teas  are  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  above  infasions  form  agreeable  and  useful  drinks  in  fevers,  and 
their  diaphoretic  powers  may  be  increased  by  adding  a  little  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre. 

Barley  Coffee^ 

Roast  one  pint  of  common  barley  in  the  same  way  in  which  coffee 
is  roasted.  Add  two  large  spoonfuls  of  this  to  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  boil  five  minutes.    Add  a  little  sugar. 

Lemon-Water. 

Put  two  slices  of  lemon,  thinly  pared,  into  a  teapot,  a  little  bit  of  the 
peel  and  a  bit  of  sugar.  Pour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  cover  it 
dose  two  hours. 

A  Refreshing  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Put  a  little  sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a  little  sorrel  into  a  stone 
jug,  havlnff  first  washed  and  dried  them.  Peel  thin  a  small  lem(m, 
slice  it,*ana  put  a  small  piece  of  the  peel  in ;  then  pour  in  three  pints 
of  boiling  water.    Sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 

Another. 

Boil  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  tamarinds,  thiee  ounces  of  cran- 
berries, and  two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  in  three  pints  of  water,  till 
the  water  is  reduced  to  two  pinls.  Strain,  and  add  a  bit  of  lemon 
peel,  which  must  be  removed  in  an  hour,  as  it  gives  a  bitter  taste  if 
left  too  long. 

A  Very  Pleasant  Drink. 

Put  a  teacapfnl  of  cranberries  into  a  oup  of  water,  and  mash  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  one  large  spoonful 
of  corn  or  oat  meal  and  a  bit  of  lemorf  peel ;  then  add  the  cranberries. 
As  much  fine  sugar  as  shall  leave  a  smart  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  a 
wineglassfui  of  sherry.  Boil  the  whole  gently  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  strain. 

Crust  Coffee. 

Toast  slowly  one  or  two  slices  of  brown  or  white  bread,  pour  boil- 
ing  water  over  it,  and  drink  hot  or  cold,  according  to  preference. 

Infusion  of  Malt. 

To  one  pint  of  ground  malt  add  three  pints  of  scalding  water,  that 
is,  water  not  quite  brought  to  the  boiling  point;  infuse  two  hours, 
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and  atmin*     Add  Bogar  or  lemon  joioe  as  deaifed.    .  A&euettaifc  pie- 
paration  in  inflammatoiy  feTOB. 

i  Lame&ada. 

FsBSH  lemon  jnioe,  fonr  onnoes ;  thin  peel  of  lemon,  half  an  onnoe; 
white  sngar,  foor  onnces:  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  stand 
until  cold,  and  strain.  When  n^d  in  fevers,  a  little  nitrate  of  potash 
or  sweet  nirits  of  mtro  may  be  added.  It  may  be  finrtfaeE  dilated  to 
the  taste  of.tbe  patient 

Water  Ornel. 

Oat  or  com  meal,  two  tablespoonftils ;  water,  one  qnart.  Boil  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minntrai,  and  strain,  adding  salt,  and  sugar  if  desired  by 
the  patient 

Milk  for  Infants. 

Cows*  milk,  one  part ;  water,  two  parts ;  sweeten  slightly  with  loaf 
sugar. 

It  is  necessary  when  children  are  to  be  raised  by  hand  to  dilute  the 
iflilk.  The  above  proportions  may  be  altered  as  the  child  advances 
in  age. 

Rioa  Oruel. 

Ground  rice,  one  heaping  tablespoonfnl ;  ground  dmiamon,  one 
teaspooniul ;  waterf  one  auart  Boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  near  the  condcjsion.  Strain  and  sweeten.  Wine 
may  be  added  in  some  cases. 

Panada. 

« 

White  bread,  one  ounce;  ground  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonfnl; 
water,  one  pint  Boil  them  until  well  mixed,  and  add  a  little  sugar 
and  nutmeg.    Wine  or  butter  may  also  be  added,  if  desirable. 

• 

Oomponnd  Balep  Powders. 

Salep,  tragacanth,  and  sago,  each  four  ounces ;  cochineal,  half  a 
dram ;  prepared  oystpr  shells,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and  divide  into  pow- 
ders of  one  dram  each.  Stir  one  of  these  powders  into  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  To  be  drunk  freely  m  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery. 

Another. 

Gum  arable,  tragacanth,  maranta,  sago,  tapioca,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  in  a  pint  of  milk,  flavored  with  nut- 
meg or  cinnamon.     To  be  used  as  a  diet  in  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  etc 
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/    Sago  GrtieL 

SagO)  two  tablespoonf ols ;  water,  one  pint  Boil  gently  nntil  it 
thickens,  fireqnently  stirring.  Wine,  eugpeur,.  and  nntmeg,  may  be 
added,  jaeooxdii^  to  dtrcamstances. 

Arrow-Boot  OrneL 

Arrow-root,  one  tablespponful ;  sweet  milk,  half  a  pint;. boiling 
water,  half  a  pint  To  be  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  Excellent  ali- 
ment for  children  when  the  bowels  are  irritable. 

Tapioea  Jelly. 

Tapioca,  two  tablespoonfuls ;  water,  one  pint  Boil  gently  for  an 
hour,  or  until  it  assumes  a  jelly-like  appearance.  Add  sugar,  wine, 
and  nutmeg,  with  lemon  juice  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  patient  and  the 
nature  of  me  case. 

Jelly  of  Irish  Mobs. 

Irish  moss,  half  an  ounce ;  fresh  milk,  a  pint  and  a  halfl  Boil 
down  to  a  pint  Remove  any  sediment  by  straining,  and  add  the 
proper  quantity  of  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  or  peach  water,  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  flavor.  « 

Isinglass  Jelly. 

« 

Isinglass,  one  roll.  Boil  in  one  pint  of  water  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Strain,  and  add  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Put  it  again  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  just  boil  up.  Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  grate  nutmeg 
upon  it     When  properly  made,  it  resembles  custsurd. 

This  forms  an  excellent  diet  for  persons  recovering  from  sickness, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  bowel  complaints  of  children. 

Apple  Water* 

Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
on  them.  Or,  pour  the  same  amount  of  water  on  roasted  apples.  In 
two  or  three  hours,  strain  and  sweeten  slightly. 

Hilk  Porridge. 

Wheat,  flour,  com  meal,  or  oatmeal,  two  tablespoonfuls ;  milk,  one 
pint;  water,  one  pint  Mix  the  flour  or  meal  with  cold  water,  to 
form  |i  thin  paste ;  put  the  milk  and  water  over  the  fire,  and  when 
they  come  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  paste,  carefully  stirring. 
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French  Kilk  Porridge. 

Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  together ;  let  the  mixtan  itapd  to 
clear,  and  poor  off  the  water.  Then  put  more  water  to  the  meal,  stir 
it  well,  ana  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day.  Strain  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  boil  the  water,  adding  milk  while  so  doing.  The  proportion  of 
wat^  must  be  smalL  With  toast,  this  is  a  good  preparation  for 
weak  persons. 

Gronnd-Biee  Milk. 

Boil  one  spoonful  of  good  rice,  rubbed  down  smooth,  with  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  milk,  a  Uttle  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg. 
Sweeten  when  nearly  done. 

Boiled  Floar. 

Tie  up  as  tight  as  possible,  in  a  linen  cloth,  one  pound  of  flour; 
and,  after  frequently  dipping  it  in  cold  water,  dredge  the  outside  with 
flour  till  a  crust  is  formed  round  it,  which  will  prevent  the*  water  from 
soaking  into  it  while  boiling.  Place  it  in  water  and  boil  until  it  be- 
comes a  hard,  dry  mass. 

Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated,  and  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  arrow-root  gntel,  for  whtch  it  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Take  one  turnip,  one  potatoe,  and  one  onion,  let  them  be  sliced 
and  boiled  in  one  quart  of  water  for  an  hour.  Add  as  much  salt  as 
is  agreeable,  and  pour  the  whole  upon  a  piece  of  dry  toast 

This  forms  an  agreeable  substitute  for  animal  food,  and  may  be 
given  when  the  latter  is  inadmissible. 

Beef  Tea. 

Lean  beef,  cut  into  shreds,  one  pound ;  water,  one  quart  Boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  it  grows  cold, 
strain. 

Essence  of  Beef. 

9 

Lean  beef  sliced.  Put  a  sufficient  quantity  into  a  porter  bottle  to 
fill  up  its  body,  cork  it  loosely^  and  place  it  in  a  pot  of  cold  water, 
attaching  the  neck,  by  means  of  a  string,  to  the  handle  of  the  vessel 
Boil  this  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours ;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor  and  skim  it 

To  this  preparation  may  be  added  spices,  salt,  wine,  brandy,  etc, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  patient,  and  nature  of  the  disease. 
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Galfs-feet  Jelly. 

Take  two  calf's  feet,  and  add  to  them  one  gallon  of  water.  Boil 
down  to  one  quart  Strain,  and  when  cold,  skim  off  the  fat  Add 
to  this  the  white  of  six  or  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  a  pint  of  wine,  half 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  let  them  be 
well  mixed.  Boil  tho  whole  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  cons^ntly, 
and  then  pass  it  through  a  flannel  strainer. 

This  forms  a  very  nutritious  article  of  diet  for  the  sick,  and  foi* 
those  recovering  from  disease.  The  wine  may  be  omitted  or  added, 
according  to  choice. 

Chioken  Water. 

Take  half  a  chicken,  divested  of  all  fat,  and  break  the  bones ;  add 
to  this  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Season 
with  salt. 

Suet  Ptisan. 

Sheep's  suet,  two  ounces;  milk,  one  pint;  starch,  half  an  ounce. 
Boil*slowIy  for  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  used  as  a  common  drink 
in  dysentery. 

Bennet  Whey. 

New  milk,  one  quart;  rennet,  a  large  spoonful.  Heat  the  milk,  and 
then  add  the  rennet  Boil  until  the  curd  separates,  which  is  to  be 
taken  oiil     To  many  persons,  this  forms  an  agreeable  nutriment 

Vinegar  Whey. 

Milk,  one  pint ;  vinegar,  one  tablespoonfuL  Boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  separate  the  curd. 

Tartar  Whey. 

Milk,  one  quart ;  cream  of  tartar,  one  dessert  spoonful.  Boil,  and 
separate  the  curd. 

Mustard  Whey. 

Bruised  mustard-seed,  one  tablespoonful ;  milk,  one  pint  Boil 
together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  separate  the  curd. 

This  has  been  found  a  useful  drink  in  dropsy.  A  teacupful  may 
be  taken  at  a  time. 

Alum  Whey. 

Alum,  one  teaspoonful ;  milk,  one  pint  Boil  together,  and  strain, 
to  separate  the  curd. 
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Orange  Whey. 

Milk,  one  pint;  the  jaioe  of  an  orange  with  a  poTtion  of  the  peeL 
Boil  the  milk ;  then  p«t  the  orange  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  ooagda- 
tion  takes  plaoe.    Strain. 

Sweet  Whey. 

Skikmbd  milk,  two  quarts ;  a  piece  of  prepared  cslTs  rennet  'Mu, 
and  pat  in  a  wann  place  till  coagulation  takes  place ;  then  strain. 

Whey  with  Tamatinds. 

BfiLK,  boiling,  t>nd  pint;  tamarinds,  tWD'ounoe&  Boii  them  to- 
gether till  ooaguktioa  takes  place. 

Wine  Whey. 

Milk,  two  thirds  of  a  pint ;  water,  one  third  of  a  pint ;  Madeira, 
or  othex  wine,  one  gill ;  sumr,>  one  dessert  spoonful,  rlace  the  milic 
and  water  together  in  a  deep  pan  on  the  fire,  and  at  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  pour  in  the  wine  and  the  sugar,  stirring  assidu- 
ously whilst  it  boils,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  Lastly,  strain 
through  a  sieve.  This  is  excellent  In  all  forms  of  fever,  given  in 
small  quantities.  It  may  be  drunk  either  cold  or  tepid,  a  wineg^assfiil 
at  a  time.  , 

Hilk  and  Soda  Water. 

Heat  nearly  to  boiling,  a  teacupful  of  milk ;  dissolve  in  it,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  refined  sugar ;  put  this  into  a  large  tumbler,  and  fill  with 
soda  water.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  taking  milk  when  the 
stomach  is  charged  ^dth  acid,  and  is  oppressed  by  milk  alone. 

Sippets. 

On  an  extremely  hot  plate,  put  two  or  three  slices  of  bread,  and 
pour  over  them  some'of  the  juices  of  boiled  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  if 
there  be  no  butter  in  the  dish.     Sprinkle  over  them  a  little  salt. 


BesterattTe. 


»  r 


Take  two  calf's  feet,  one  quart  of  water,  and  one  quart  of  new 
milk ;  place  all  in  a  close-covered  jar,  and  bake  three  hours  and  a 
haif.  When  cold,  remove  the  fat  Any  desired  flavor  may  be  given, 
by  adding  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  mace,  while  baking.  Add  sugar 
afterwards. 


J 


Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a  desaertspoonfnl  of  ground  coffee  in  nearly  a  pint  of  milk,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  into  it  a  shaving  of  isinglass,  and  clear 
it  Let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  beside  the  fire  to  clarify. 
Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar. 

II  Nntritive  Fluid. 

Take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lump  magnesia,  one  teaspoonfnl  of  sal- 
eratns,  one  teasp€K)nful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Put  the  milk  and  water  united  over 
the  fire,  and  rub  up  the  flout  with  a  little  cold  water  to  make  a  thin 
paste.  Just  when  the  milk  and  water  begin  to  boil,  stir  in  the  paste. 
This  will  make  a  thin  porridge,  which  should  boil  about  five  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  remove  firom  the  fire,  and  pour  into  a  pitchei: 
Now  add.  the  magnesia,  pulverized,  and  mixed  witn  the  saleratus  and 
dalt.    Sweeten  to  suit  the  taste. 

This  may  be  drank  fireely,  several  times  a  day,  so  as  to  produce  two 
evacuations  of  the  bowels  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  those  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia attended  by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  many  debilitated 
conditions  of  the  system  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  loss  of  flesh. 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  fluids  used  by  those  who  pursue  what  is 
called  the  "  Nuiritive  System  "  of  treating  disease,  and  is  really  a  val- 
uable preparation,  havins  the  effect  often  to  increase  the  flesh,  even 
while  it  acta  as  a  cathartux 


MEDICINES  AND  THEIR  PREPARATIONS. 


Materia  Mediea. 


That  department  of  medicine  \diioli  treats  of  remedies,  their  doses, 
modes  of  nsing,  and  inflnences  upon  the  constitution,  is  calkd  materia 
mediea.  The  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  taken 
from  three  kingdoms  of  nature-i — the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the 
mineral 

The  largest  portion  of  medicinal  snbstanoea  are  taken  from  the 
vegetable  wo]i<L  They  consist  of  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  barks,  and 
roots.  These  lose  much  or  all  of  their  medidttal  powers  nnless  gath- 
ered at  the  right  seiisons  of  the  year,  and  are  properly  ciuecL  The 
diflSsrent  parts  of  a  plant  are  to  be  gathered  when  their  pecoliar  joices 
are  most  abundant  m  them. 

The  Boots  of  Anoal  Plaats  are  best  supplied  with  their  juices  be- 
*  fore  they  are  in  flower ;  they  should  be  gatnered  at  this  time. 

The  Boots  of  Biennial  Pbnti  should  be  gathered  in  the  antomn, 
after  their  first  year's  growth. 

The  Boots  of  Puenniiil  Plants  should  be  gathered  in  the  spring,    jl 
^  before  vegetation  has  begun. 

Before  they  are  dried,  the  solid  parts  of  these  roots  are  to  be  cut  in 
slices,  after  being  washed,  and  the  small  fibres,  unless  they  are  the 
parts  used,  are  to  be  thrown  away. 

Bolboos  Boots  are  to  be  gathered  at  the  time  their  leaves  decay. 
Their  outer  covering  being  rejected,  they  must  be  sliced,^  strung  upon 
threads,  and  hung  in  a  warm,  airy  room  to  drv.  After  being  dried, 
roots  should  be  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  kept  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  moisture. 


Biirks,  whether  of  the  toots,  trunk,  or  branches,  must  be  gathered 
in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  they  peel  off  most  easily,  and 
the  dead  outside  and  all  rotten  parts  being  separated,  they  must  be 
dried  In  the  same  manner  as  roots.  The  most  active  barics  are  gen- 
erally from  young  trees. 

Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  when  they  are  full  grown,  and  just,  before 
the  fading  of  the  flower* 
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Those  of  biennial  plasta  are  not  to  be  collected  nntil  the  Mcond 
year.  For  dryinKi  they  should  be  thinly  spread  on  the  door  of  a 
room  throngh  which  a  corrent  of  air  passcfi.  For  preservation,  they 
should  be  packed  in  vessels,  and  kept  free  from  moisture,  and  insects. 

Flowcn  must  generally  be  collected  about  the  time  of  their  open- 
in^ —  either  a  little  before,  or  just  after.  * 

They  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  not  in  the  sun,  and 
may  be  packed  away  in  the  same  manner  ae  leaves. 

iVntts,  Bfrrles,  etc.,  may  be  spread  thinly  upon  the  floor,  or  hung 
np  in  bonches  to  dry. 

Articles  to  Accompany  a  Medicine  Cheat. 

As  the  author  intends  to  prepare  a  Medicine  Chest  to  accompany 
this  vdume,  it  is  well  to  mention  the  foUowiog  articles  as  ueoessary 
to  be  had  with  it : 

1.  A  Spatula  for  mixing  ointmenia  and  pills,  and  for  spieading 
plasters. 

2.  A  piece  of  smooth  marble  on  which  the  above  articles  may  be 
mixedt  divided,  and  spread. 

5.  A  {riast  funneL 

4.  A  domestic  syringe  for  injections. 

6.  Adhesive  or  sticking  plaster. 

&  XdBt. 

7.  Scales  and  weights. 

8.  A  glass  or  wedgewood  mortar  and  pestle, 

9.  A  graduated  wineglass  for  measuring  teaspoonfals  and  table- 
spoonihls  of  liquids. 

10.  A  minim  graduated  measure. 

11.  A  two-ounce  graduated  meanue. 


The  minim  measure  is  represented  by  Fig.  186,  end  contains  one 
flnid  dram^  or  sixty  minims,  which  is  divided  by  twelve  lines, — each 
line  representing  five  minims.  A  minim  is  considered  about  equal  to 
one  and  a  half  drops. 
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The  two  ovmoe  measare  is  lepieaented  by  Fig.  187,  and  is  divided 
off  from  half  a  dram  upward.    ' 


Dosett  Weights,  etc. 


Apothecary's  weif;htB,  bjr  which  all  mediciiial  preiMffatfans  cwigfat 
to  be  Weighed^  aie  divided  into  poondBi  tmncnJSm^S^^^^^  and 
grains. 

The  characters  marked  on  weights  asd  gmdnated  measuesy  are 
explained  as  foUows : 


H 


one  otmoe. 
gj  one  fluid  oonce. 
Sas  half  an  OQnoQ» 
3i   one  dram. 


{33  one  fluid  dram* 
588  half  a  dram, 
gd  0De.acraple. 

9s8  half  a  scruple. 


The  gmin  weights  are  stamped  with  punch  marks. 


SO  gndns  make  one  scrapie. 
8  scruples  maktf  one  dram. 
8  drams  make  one  ounce. 

By  apothecary's  weight : 

lb    The  poond  is  equal  to  12  ounces. 
I       **    ounce  ^  8drams. 

By  apothecary's  measure :  . 


60  drops  make  one  fluid-dram. 
8  drams  make  one  fluid-ounce. 
16  ounces  make  one  pint.  * 


3  *  The  dram  is  equal  to  8  scruples. 
Q      ^    scruple       "     20  grains. 


0    mie  pmt  is  equal  to  sixteen  ounces. 

5       «    dram        ^       nine^  drops,  or  sixty  minims. 

The  marks  and  words  used  by  physicians  and  apothecaries  may  be 
a  little  more  fully  explained  by  the  following  table : 

R  stands  fixr  neip^fwmi  artans  tah. 

M  stand  for  aa<i»rsnd  ■tasa»i»f  mcL 

lb  stands  for  KhrmwlKhN^  and  means  a  pound  or  pounds.,  n. 

g  stands  for  nncia  vial  vncb^  and  means  an  ounce  or  ownoes.    - 

5  stands  fox  Smekmdvti  iriaeknuBy  and  means  a  draidt  ardiaitet 

9  stands  for  ignfiMto  vtiMenqmKj  and  means  a  scrujdb^op  sonqdes. 

O  stands  for  oetariui^mk^eianiy  and  means  a  pint  <x  pintsa 

fg  stands  for  fbMmuia.wd  JhUduncuBf  and  means  a  fluid  ounce  or  fluid 
ounces. 

fS  stands  for  flMhiihmmnelJbUdracknuef  and  means  a  Juiidradbm  or  fluid 
dradmis. 

m  stands  for  «i<i»Mata»:«il  wnnimOf  and  means  a  miniin  onminims. 

Chart  staiMis  for  ekartula  vel  ekaartuU^  and  means  a  small  p^)er  or  pi4>er8. 

Ooek.  stands  for  eoeUear  vel  eoM0aria^  and  means  a  spoonfol^F  q^nfiils. 

OoOjfr.  stands  for  eoBjpriumf  and  means  an  eye^watec.   - 

Oong.  stands  for  ecnguit  vel  eongmiy  and  means  a  gallon  or  .gallons.    . 

Decoct,  stands  for  decoctuniy  and  means  a  decoction* 

J^  stands  forJkUf  and  means  make. 
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6Wy.  BtandB  for  yor^aryinuiy  and  means  a  gargle. 

Gr,  stands  for  granum  vd  granoj  and  m^floa  a  gnun  or  grains. 

Cftt  stands  for  guita  vdgutta^  and  means  a  drop  or  drops. 

i&tMf«  stands  for  AoiM Alt,  and  means  a.' dranglit. 

Mu9^  stands  for  t  n/ktum,  and  means  an  infoiBion. 

1l  stands  for  flMot^  and  means  mix*    ^ 

■Mftf-  fltandfl  for  aifitff  ^^^^  waaawtt  o.  wMMa. 

JIfijIi.  stands  for  »u(iira»  and  means  a  mixture. 

JSL  stands  tarpibda  vdptbUm^  and  means  a  pin  or  pills. 

Puh,  stands  forpubfes  velpuherety  and  means  a  powder  or  powders. 

Q.  &  stands  for  quanhun  tufficity  and  means  a  sufficient  quantity. 

&  stands  for  tigna^  and  means  write. 

8$.  stands  for  lemti,  and  means  a  hsd£ 

Domestle)  or  Af  proxfiiiate  MMmrw  -^  A  tablespoon  oontaiiis  aboat 
four  drams;  a  teaspooni  one  dram;  a  dessertspoon,  three  drams;  a 
wineglass,  two  ounces*  Spoons  vary  so  much  in  size,  that  th^ 
should  not  be  used  as  measures  in  giving  powerful  medicines. 


The  Approximate  Value  of  ^French  Decimal  WeigJite. 


One  centigramme  is  equal  to 
Two  centigrammes       ^ 
One  demi-decigramma  *^ 
One  decigramme  ^ 

One  gramme  ^ 


i  grain, 
^grain. 

1  grain. 

2  grains. 
18  grains. 


One  gramme  and  three  dedgrammes  is  e^^  la.  1  scruple*. 
Two  giaumies  ^  \  drachm.. 

Four  grammes  *^  1  dradmu 

One  decagramme  is  equal  to  2  drachms  and  86'  grains. 
Three  decagrammes  and  two  grammes  is  equal  to  1  ounce. 
Bemi-kikgramme  ^  1  pound* 

Kilogramme  *^         2  pounds. 


At  Paris,  the  scruple  is  equal  to  34  grains;  the  dmchm,  to  72 
grainsL  .. 

Everywhere  else,  the  scruple  is  equal  to  20  grains ;  and  the  drachm, 
to  60  grains. . 

The  following  table  shows  the.  relatiye  doses  for  young  people  of 
different  ages : 


The  dose  for  a  person  of  middle  age  heing 
That  of  a  person  from  14  to  21  years  wili  be* 
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1  or'  1  drachm, 
f  or  2  scruples. 
j[  or  ^  drachm. 
^  or  1  scruple.. 
1^  or  15  grains. 
\  or  10  grains. 
^  or  8  ^ains. 
^  or  5  grains. 


In  administering  medicines,  it.  is  always  wcdl  to  begin  widi  the 
smallest  dose  mentioned  and  gradually  increase  until  the. desired  in- 
fluence is  produced. 
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Tinetures. 

The  preparations  called  tinctxiTes  are  made  by  grinding  or  bnusing 
the  roots,  leaves,  or  barks  nsed,  to  a  coarse  powder,  placing  it, in  tbe 
proper  amount  of  either  alcohol  or  dilated  alcohol,  letting  it  stand 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days,— shaking  each  day,-^andf  finally,  filte^ 
ing  through  paper.  A  large  proportion  of  tinctures  are  made  by  tak- 
ing ofie  (mnce  of  the  medicinal  sabstanoe  to  one  pint  of  tbe  q>irit ;  and 
whenever  tinctures  are  spoken  of  in  this  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
quantities  are  not  nameo,  the  above  proportions  are  to  be  presumed. 
When  a  lai^r  proportion  of  the  medicine  is  to  be  used,  I  shall  simply 
indicate  the  prc^rtions  in  the  fewest  words,  as  under  ^  Black  Cobosb, 
— this  tincture,  four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  alcohol,"  meaning  thereby, 
that  the  tincture  is  made  by  using  four  ounces  of  the  root  to  the  pint 
(rf  alcohoL  Tilden  6c  Co.'s  fluid  extmets,  which  are  the  most  rdiable 
of  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  have  the  same  strength,  ounce 
for  ounce,  with  the  roots,  barks,  leaves,  eta,  of  which  they  are  made. 
Tinctures  may  therefore  be  made  with  very  little  trouble,  by  substi- 
tuting, in  each  case,  the  same  number  of  ounces  of  their  fluid  extracts 
to  the  pint  of  alcohol,  which  I  name  of  the  gross  substance,  or,  when 
no  quantity  is  named,  one  ounce  to  the  pint 

Infusions. 

Infusions  are  solutions  of  vegetable  medicines,  generally  obtained 
by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  substance,  and  letting  it  stand  till 
it  cools.  lYhen  a  more  prolonged  application  of  heat  is  desired,  the 
vessel  may  stand  for  a  while  by  the  fire,  but  must  not  be  permitted  to 
boiL     The  vessel  should  usually  be  covered. 

As  in  the  case  of  tinctures,  I  have  uniformly,  while  writing  this 
Materia  Medica,  briefly  named  the  quantity  to  be  used  to  the  pint, 
whenever  it  varies  firom  one  ounce. 

Acetic  Acid* — This  is  a  clear  liquid,  without  color,  and  has  a  strong, 
sour  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell.  When  held  to  the  nose,  its  fine, 
pungent  odor  often  relieves  headache.  A  piece  of  cambric  wetted 
with  it  and  applied  to  the  skin,  excites  heat  and  redness,  and,  very 
soon,  a  blister,  —  for  which  this  acid  may  be  substituted  in  inflamma- 
tory sore  throat,  and  other  cases  requiring  speedy  action.  Applied  to 
corns  and  warts,  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  it  destroys  them.  One 
part  to  seven  of  water,  makes  a  good  vinegar. 

Citric  Acid* — This  acid  is  extracted  from  lemon,  or  lime  juice;  it  is 
also  present  in  the  cranberry,  currant,  strawberry,  raspberry,  tamarind, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  red  elderberry.  It  is  refingerant,  and  anti- 
septic,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  lemonade.  Nine 
and  a  half  drams  oi  the  crystals,  two  drops  of  oil  of  lemon,  and  one 
pint  of  water,  answers  a  good  purpose,  in  place  of  lemon-juioe. 

Diluted  Nitric  Acld« — This,  in  the  undiluted  state,  passes  under  the 
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name  of  aqna-fortis«  It  is  tonic  and  antiseptic.  Largely  diluted  with 
water,  it  forms  a  good  drink  in  fevers,  especially  typhus.  Taken  in 
large  doses,  it  is  a  powerful  poison.  One  dram  oi  this  preparation, 
thirteen  ounces  of  soft  water,  and  one  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  make  a 

Sood  drink  in  fevers,  of  which  half  a  wineglass  to  a  wine^assful  is  a 
ose.    Excellent  in  cases  of  hooping-coug£ 

]litro*HiiliatIe  Add. —  This  acid,  when  properlv  diluted,  has  a  tonic 
and  stimulant  influence.  It  is  much  usea  as  a  Kx>t'bath  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  and  in  deficient  secretions  of  the  bile. 

Bttited  HydlwUorio  A€id. — This  is  known  by  the  name  of  diluted 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic,  and  is  used  in 
typhus,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  with  other  articles,  as  a  gargle  in 
inflammatory  and  putrid  sore  throats.  Dose,  from  five  to  twenty 
dfopsy  in  a  winegjassful  of  water.  It  is  given  in  scarlet  and  typhoid 
fevers,  about  twenty  drops  being  put  into  a  bowl  of  baTley^water  or 
grueL  • 

BHiited  Bydroeyanic  Add. — This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  prussic  acid.  It  is  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  useful  in 
spasmodic  coughs,  asthma,  hooping  cough,  nervous  affections,  hic- 
cough, palpitation  of  the  heart,  irritable  stomach,  and  dyspepsia. 
Dose,  from  two  to  five  drops,  in  a  glass  of  water  or  tea  of  reruvian 
bark.  • 

IHluted  Solphmlc  Acid. — ^This  acid,  known  by  the  name  of  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol,  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  astringent  It  is 
useful  in  dyspepsia,  diabetes,  menorrhagia,  hsemoptysis,  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  hectic,  and  diarrhcea.  It  is  often  given  with  some  bitter  in- 
fusions, as  cascarilla,  columbo,  peruvian  bark,  or  quassia.  The  aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid  is  qften  used  in  place  of  it,  being  sometimes 
considered  more  grateful  to  the  taste.  Dose  of  each,  from  five  to 
fifteen  drops. 

i 

Tannic  Add.  —  This  is  an  astringent  preparation,  and  passes  under 
the  name  of  tannin.  It  is  prepared  from  galls.  It  is  used  in  diar- 
rhcaa,  dysentery,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  diabetes.  Dose  of  the 
powder,  from  one  to  five  grains. 

Tartaric  Add.  —  This  is  refirigerant  and  antiseptic,  and  is  used  in 
inflammatory  affections,  fevers,  and  scurvy.  It  is  much  used  in  pre- 
paring what  is  called  lemon  syrup,  and  forms  an  agreeable  and  health- 
ful drink. 

Alcohol.  —  Alcohol  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  the  juices  of 
many  vegetables.  It  is  the  intoxicating  constituent  in  whiskey,  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  wines,  porter,  ale,  beer,  and  cider.  Its  principal  use  in 
medicine  is  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  essences,  and  extracts. 
One  part  of  pure  alcohol,  to  one  part  of  water^  forms  the  diluted  alco- 
hol of  the  shops. 

AlnMMlds.. —  The  Amygdalus  Gommums^  or  almond  tree,  grows  in  the 
south  of,  Europe  and  ^ia,  and  yields  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond. 
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The  oil  of  the  sweet  almond  is  used  as  a  demoloeati  in  coii|^.etc. 
A  dose  is  a  teaspoonfoL  The'oil  of  the  bitter  almond  is  poisonoiia, 
and  is  oocasioaally  used  as  a  valuable.sedative.  Its  taale  is  like  that 
of  a  peaoh  kenaeL  Dose,  from  a  qaarter  of  a  drop  to  a  ^xop*  It 
owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  hydrocyanic  acid*  Cakes,  ^t&»«fe 
sometimes  flavored  with  an  essence  prepcuted  from  it 

Aloes» — This  is  the  hardened  jnioe  of  the  leaves  of  several  species 
of  the  aloe  tree,  in  North  and  South  Africa,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  island  of  Socotra.  Aloes  is  purgative,  acting  chiefly  upon 
the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  in  which  it  frequently  produces  irritation, 
and  is  apt  to  aggravats  and  induce  piles.  It.b  much  used  to  excite 
the  flow  of  the  meases,  and  shouki  never  be  siven  to  women  during 
peegnaacy.  It  produoes  griping  of  the  boweb,  which  may  be^dimia* 
ished  by  oombining  it  wita  soap,  or  carfaooatB  oi  potash. 

Alum  (Alumen).  —  The  chemical  name  of  this  is  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potassa.  In  ordinary  doses,  alum  is  astringent  and  anti- 
spasmodic. In  larse  doses  it  is  purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  used 
both  externally  ana  internally.  It  is  often  used  in  solution  as  a  gar- 
rie  in  sore  throat,  and  ftdling  down  of  the  uvula,  and  as  an  injection 
in  leuoorrhcea.  In  doses  of  thirty  or  forty  grains,  it  acts  as  a  purga- 
tive, and  used  in  this  wav,  is  nsefol  in.paint^s  colic  When  exposed 
to  heat  in  a  vessel  till  it  ceases  to  boil,  it  becomes  dry,  and  is  then 
called  burnt  alum,  which,  when  pulverized,  is  applied  with  advantage 
to  canker  spots  in  the  mouth,  and  to  proud  flesh. 

American  Hellebore  ( Veratrum  Viride). — This  plant  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  nsnaUy  in  swamps,  wet  meadows,  and  on 
the  banks  of  mountain  streamlets.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is 
slightly  acrid,  altemtive  in  a  matked  degree,  veiy  decidedly  and  ac- 
tively expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  and  it  is  an  excellent  nervine, 
though  not  narcotic.  But  its  most  marked  and  valuable  quality — 
that  in  which  it  has  no  rival — is  its  sedative  action  upon  the  circula- 
tion. In  suitable  doses,  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  the  pulse  down 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  beats  in  a  minute  to  forty,  or  even  to  thirty. 
In  fevers,  therefore,  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  acute  rheuma- 
tbm,  and  in  manv  other  conditions  which  involve  an  excited  state  of 
the  circulation,  it  is  an  article  of  exceedingly  great  value,  because  it  is 
always  reliable.  It  has  recently  come  into  use ;  and  I  donbt  whether 
so  valuable  a  contribution  has  been  made  to  our  list  oi  medicines  in 
a  hundred  years. 

Preparations,  —  Veratrum  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
six  ounces  to  the  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  or  of  fluid  extract  The 
dose  of  each  of  these  preparations,  for  a  grown  person,  is  three  or 
four  drops,  every  hour  or  two,  in  a  little  sweetened  water,  and  gradu- 
ally increased,  if  necessary,  till  the  pulse  comes  down  to  sixty  or 
seventy.  If  taken  in  so  large  a  dose  as  to  produce  vomiting,  or  too 
much  depression,  a  full  dose  of  morphine  or  laudanum,  in  a  little 
bmndy  or  ginger,  is  a  complete  antidote. 

Veratrin,  the  active  principle  of  veratrum,  is  also  used,  in  doses  of 
one-half  to  one-third  of  a  grain. 
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Amertoaii  IpeotcaaBlia  (Euphorbia  fyecac).  —  This  plant  is  peren- 
nial, and  grows  in  sandy  soils  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
When  cat  or  broken  it  gives  out  a  milky  juice.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part  It  is  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diaphoretic  Dose,  as  a 
cathartic,  ten  or  twelve  grains ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  three  or  four  grains,  ' 
every  three  or  four  hoars. 

• 

>  Ametk$M  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  QiUnquefoKa).  —  This  vine  grows  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known  by  the  names  of  false  grape^ 
and  wUd  woodbine.  It  is  alterative^  tonic,  astringent,  and  expecto- 
rant.   Used  in  scrofula  and  syphilis. 

Witer  of  AmmoBia  {Liquor  AntmohuB),  —  This  preparation,  called 
hartshorn,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  water 
with  ammonia  gas.  It  has  a  powerful  ammoniacal  odor,  and  an 
alkaline,  caustic  taste.  Taken  internally  it  is  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
antacid,  and  applied  externally,  it  is  rubefadenti  It  stimulates  par- 
ticularly the  heaurt  and  arteries,  without  very  much  exciting  the  brain. 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  heartburn,  and  for  sick  headache,  depend- 
ent on  sourness  of  the  stomach.  A  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops, 
largely  diluted  with  water.  United  with  oils,  or  with  alcohol  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  ajipUed  externally,  it  reddens  the  skin,  and,  if 
the  cloth  wet  with  it  be  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  with  flannel  to  pre- 
vent^evapotation,  it  will  sometimes  quickly  raise  a  blister.  In  cases 
of  fainting,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  the  nostrils,  to  excite  the  brain, 
and  rouse  the  system. 

Carbonate  of  Anunonla.  —  This  ifi  a  white,  moderately  hard,  crys- 
talline salt,  —  having  a  pungent,  ammoniacal  smell,  and  a  sharp,  pen- 
etrating taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses .  some  of  its  ammo- 
nia,  becomes  a  bicarbonate,  and  falls  to  powder.  It  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  powerfully  antacid,  and,  in  large  doses, 
emetic.  InternaUy,  it  is  more  often  used  than  water  of  ammonia, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  Ck>arsely  bruised,  and  scented  with  oil  of 
lavender,  it  constitutes  the  common  smelling  salts,  so  much  used  in 
fainting  and  hysterics.  For  internal  use,  the  dose  is  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours. 

Muriate  of  Amnumia  (Sal  ilmmomocW— ^  This,  also  called  hvdro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  is  a  white,  transluoentf  tough,  fibrous  salt,  in 
large  cakes,  about  two  inches  thick,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  others 

It  has  a  saline,  pungent  taste,  but  no  smell,  dissolves  in  one  part 
of  boiling  water,  and  three  parts  of  cold.  Taken  internally,  it  is 
stimulant  and  alterative.  It  is**  a  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, pleurisy,  and  inflammation  of  the  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes generally.  But  it  must  only  be  used  after  the  first  violence  of 
these  inflammations  has  abated.  Pulverized,  and  placed  over  a  spirit 
lamp  in  a  tin  cup,  {he  fumes  which  arise  when  it  sublimes,  may  be 
inhaled  five  or  ten  minutes  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  great  advantage 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  chronic  inflammations  generally  of  the 


air  passajBies.  A  Bolation  composed  of  one  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved 
in  nine  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  one  of  alcohol,  may  be  used  as  a 
wash,  for  bruiseS|  indolent  tumors,  and  ulcers. 

MatkNi  of  Acetate  of  AmmMia  (Liquor  AnmcnuB  Acetatis). — This 
is  known  by  the  common  name  of  spirit  of  igindererus.  The  taste 
is  saline,  and  is  like  that  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sugar.  It  is  a 
valuable  diaphoretic,  and  is  much  employed,  alone  or  mixed  with 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  two  parts  to  one,  in  fevers  and  infiaaunations. 
It  is  a  valuable  external  application  in  mumps,  applied  hot  upon  a 
piece  of  flannel.  One  ounce  mixed  with  seven  ounces  of  rose-water, 
and  two  drams  of  laudanum,  forms  a  valuable  wash  for  the  eyes  in 
chronic  ophthalmia.  The  dose  is  from  two  drams  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce,  mixed  with  sweetened  water,  every  two  or  three  hours. 


Aromatie  Spirit  of  AiBBHmla  (Spiriius  Ammoftue  AromoHcus)* — 
Taken  internally,  this  answers  the  same  purpose  of  other  prepara- 
tions  of  anmionia,  and  is  much  used  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
taste  and  smelL  It  is  valuable  as  an  antacid  in  sick  headache. 
Dose,  from  thirty  drops  to  a  dram,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 

Anise  {Pimpmella  ilmfiMi). -^  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  grows 
in  Egypt  Its  firuit  is  called  anise-seed.  li^is  aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive.  It  is  much  used  to  allay  nausea,  flatulency,  and  colic,  particu- 
larly in  children.  It  is  frequently  added  to  other  medicines  to  «Dake 
them  more  agreeable,  and  to  lessen  the  griping  effects  of  physic 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  an  ounce  of 
the  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter,  forms  what  is  called  the  essence  of 
anise.  Dose  of  the  essence,  from  thirty  drops  to  a  dram  ui  sweetened 
water.     Anise  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  cough  preparations. 

Anlca  {Arnica  Montana).  —  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
moist,  shady  places  in  Siberia,  etc.  It  is  often  called  leopard's  bane. 
It  is  much  used  externally  as  a  stimulating  application  to  bruises, 
local  inflammation,  etc 

Preparations.  —  It  is  chibfly  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  fluid 
extract  Dose,  ten  to  sixty  drops.  Half  an  ounce  of  tincture,  five 
and  a  half  ounces  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  two  drams  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  used  warm,  make  in  some  cases  a  valuable  fomentatioD. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  homceopathic  remedies. 

Arrow-root  —  This  is  prepared  from  the  Maranta  Arundinacea,  a 
plant  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  forming  dietetic  pre- 
parations, and  belongs  to  the  first  or  saccharine  group  of  food-articles 
(see  page  66). 

AasafcrtUUu  —  This  is  the  hardened  juioe  from  the  root  of  a  Persian 
plant  It  is  stimulsmt,  antispasmodic,  and  expectorant,  and  is  much 
used  in  nervous  complaints.  A  dose  of  the  powder,  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  and  of  the  tincture,  made  by  macerating  two  ounces  in  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drop^ 

Balm  (Melissa  Officinalis).  —  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
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Europe  and  this  country.    It  ia  moderately  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 
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The  warm  infuaioa  causes  perspiration,  and  is  used  to  relieve  painful 
menstruation. 

Balm  of  GUead  (Pdpubis  Candicans).  —  This  is  a  tree  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  our  country.  A  tincture  made  from  the  buds,  iu 
doses  of  froni  one  to  four  fluid  drams,  is  useful  in  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  in  scurvy,  and  rheumatism.  Steeped  in  lard  they  form  a  use- 
ful ointment  for  some  purposes^ 

BoliMny  ( Ckelone  Olabra).  —  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  common  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  tonic,  cathartic,  and  vermifuge.  It  is  used 
in  indigestion,  debility,  and  derangements  of  the  liver.  A  dOse  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  is  one  dmm ;  of  the  tincture,  two  fluid  drams ;  of 
the  decoction,  one  or  two  fluid  ounces  ;  of  the  active  principle  called 
chelonin,  one  to  two  grains.  A  decx>ction  of  balmony  combined  wit-h 
tincture  of  assafostida,  forms  a  valuable  imection  for  worms.  An 
ointment  made  from  the  fresh  leaves,  is  valuable  for  pileS)  inflamed 
breasts,  tumors,  and  painful  ulcers. 

Babam  Copaiva.  —  This  is  obtained  from  a  South  American  tree 
called  the  Copaifera  Officinalis.  It  is  a  clear  yellowish  flaid,  about 
the  consistence  of  honey.  It  is  a  stimulating  diuretic,  and  is  much 
used  in  chronic  gonorrbcea,  gleet,  irritable  conditions  of  the  bladder, 
and  chronic  bron^itis.  lo  some  persons  it  causes  an  eruption  on  the 
skin,  with  itching,  etc.  . 

In  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a  cathartic. 

Balsam  Tolu.  —  This  is  the  juice  of  the  tree  Myrospernum  Tolui- 
ferurriy  growing  in  South  America.  It  is  soft,  tenacious,  and  of  a 
pale  brown  color;  and,  like  balsam  copaiva,  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  volatile  oils.  It  has  been  used  in  asthma,  cough,  bronchitis, 
etc     Dose  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  in  mucilage  or  syrup. 

Barberry  {Berberis  Vulgaris).  —  This  shrub  grows  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  The  parts  used  are  the  bark  and 
berries.  It  is  tonic  and  laxative^  and,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  pow- 
dered, is  useful  in  jaundice,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  chronic  dysentery. 
A  decoction  of  the  berries  forms  an  agreeable  acid  drink  in  fevers, 
cholera  infantum,  etc.,  and  as  a  gargle,  it  is  useful  for  ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  etc.,  as  a  wash,  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  as  an 
injection  for  leucorrhcea. 

Bear-berry  ( Uva  ursi).  —  This  plant,  also  called  upland  cranberry, 
has  a  wide  range,  being  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and  ripens  its 
berries  in  the  winter. '  The  leaves  are  the  onjy  medicinal  parts.  It  is 
aBtringent  and  tonic,  and  acts  particularly  upon  the  urinary  organs, 
for  complaints  of  which  it  is  particularly  used.  It  is  specially  valued 
as  an  antilithic  in  gravel,  and  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys,  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder,etc; 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extmct,  dose,  one  third  of  a  dram  to  a  dram ; 
solid  extract^  dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  one  to  two 
ounces. 
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Baybeny  {Mprica  Cerifera).  —  This  ia  found  in  damp  plnoes,  in 
many  parts  ut'  tlie  United  States,  and  is  very  abaadant  in  New  Jersey. 
The  bark  of  the  root  in  the  port  used.  It  is  a^tringont  and  stimslwt. 
Pulverized,  and  combined  with  powdered  blood-root,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  indolent  nlcera.  In  the  form  of  pooltice,  com- 
bined with  powdered  8lip)>ery  elm,  it  is  a  useful  application  to  sciafo- 
louB  tumors  or  ulcers.  The  decoction  is  a  good  wash  for  sore  nwutb, 
and  spoozy,  bleeding  mmB.  It  is  chiefly  osed  in  the  form  of  tiuctoir, 
dose,  Dalian  ounce ;  laid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  and  the 
active  principle  royricin,  dose,  two  to  ten  grains. 


BCff'H  fiaDs  (Fel  Bovimim).  —  This  being  dried  by  evaporation,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  tonic,  and  laxative,  in  torpor  of  the  liver,  jaun> 
dice,  indigestion,  and  coRtlveneBs,  in  dosee  of  from  one  to  ten  grains. 
Three  drams  of  ox  gall,  one  dram  of  extract  of  oonium,  two  drams 
of  soda  »oap,  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  make  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion, which,  when  applied  externally,  has  a  surprisingly  rapid  eflect  in 
reducing  enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  breasts,  glandular  tnmors, 
particularly  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  ie  useful  in  hypeiin^hics 
generally.  For  application  to  the  tonsils,  the  gal)  may  be  rubbed  up 
with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  and  may  be  applied 
wilh  a  cainelVhair  brush. 

BeBloln. —  This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  a  tree  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  It  is  very  brittle,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  inhalation  in  chronic  laivit- 
gitis  and  bronchilia.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  added  to 
boiling  water,  and  the  vapor  be  inhaled;  or  it  may  be  burned  U|)on 
coals,  or  a  hot  shovel,  the  fumes  being  Inhaled. 

Beazole  Acid. —  This  is  prepared  by  heating  benzoin,  and  causing 
it  to  sublime.  It  consists  of  silky,  feathery  crystals,  which  are  whit£ 
and  soft.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  the  phoaphatic  variety  of  gravel 
A  convenient  \\;ay  of  giving  it  is  to  unite  one  part  of  it  with  four  parts 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  dose  of  which  U  from  ten  to  thirty  graius. 
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Bethroot  {TrilUum  Pen/duhim).'^ }l  perennial  plant,  growing  in  rich 
soils,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  root  i&  used,  and  is 
astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic  It  is  useful  in  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  and  kidneys;  also  in  excessive  menstruation,  cough,  asthma, 
and  difficult  breathing.  Boiled  in  milk,  it  is  used,  in  the  western 
country,  in  diarrhcsa  and  dysentery. 

Preparatians.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  three  drams;  trilliin, 
dose  four  to  ei^ht  grains ;  infusion,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces ;  decoc- 
tion, used  as  a  local  application  to  ulcers  and  sore  mouth,  and  as  an 
injection  in  leucorrhcBa  and  gleet  A  poultice  made  from  the  root,  is 
useful  for  carbuncles,  indolent  tumors,  buboes,  foul  ulcers,  and  for 
stings  of  insects.     ^ 

Bitter-TOOt  {Apocynum  AndrosasmifoKum).  —  An  indigenous  plant, 

growing  in  rich  soils  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  is  laxa- 
tive, tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  syphilis, 
scrofula,  intermittents,  and  the  low  stage  of  ty- 
phoid fevers.  Forty  to  sixty  grains  will  cause 
vomiting  without  much  nausea. 

Preparations,  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  a  tonic, 
ten  to  twenty  drops ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  drops;  as  an  emetic,  half  a  dram 
to  a  drabi.  Solid  extract,  dose,  two  to  eight 
grains ;  apocynin,  the  active  principle  of  the  root, 
dose,  half  a  grain  to  two  grains ;  tincture,  dose, 
two  to  three  drams ;  infusion,  dose,  a  wineglass- 
fui,  three  times  a  day. 

BlsmvtlL  — -  The  principal  preparation  of  this  metal  used  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  irisnUrate  of  bismuth^  also  called  nitrate^  subnUrate,  and 
ivhiie  oxide  of  bismuth*  It  is  a  white,  powder,  without  smell  or  taste. 
It  is  used  for  various  irritable  and  painful  affections  of  the  stomach, 
when  there  is  no  acute  inflammation.  It  is  particularly  useful  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  more  especiedly  the  diarrhcBa  of  the  latter  stages  of 
t-onsumption,  —  over  which  it  has  more  control  Vian  any  other  known 
remedy.  To  show  its  best  effects  in  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  it  should 
be  given  in  large  doses,  not  less  than  twenty  to  thirty  gniina,  immedi- 
ately after  each  meal.  The  small  doses  usually  given  are  compara- 
tively useless.  Given  in  these  full  doses,  it  is  also  almost  a  specific 
in  heartburn  and  water-brash.  The  unpleasant  symptoms  spoken  of 
in  books,  as  arising  from  liarge  doses,  are  fabulous. 


BnTXA*BOOT. 


Btttennreet  {Solanum  Didcamara). —  This  is  common  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  is  a  woody  vine,  the  roots  and  stalks  of  which 
are  used  in  medicine.  It  is  slightly  narcotic,  and  has  alterative  and 
diaphoretic  properties.  It  is  used  in  scaly  and  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  skin.  It  is  said  to  have  antephrodisiac  properties,  and  is  servicea- 
ble in  mania,  connected  with  strong  venereal  propensities. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram;  solid 
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extract,  dose,  three  to  eigfat  gmioa ;  infusion,  doee,  one  to  three  onnces, 
three  or  four  times  »  day. 

Bbck  Alder  (Prinos  VerttciUatva). —  This  shmb  is  commoD  in  tbe 
XTniled  States ;  its  bark  and  berries  are  used.  It  baa  been  fuaod  use- 
ful in  jaundice,  diarrbcea,  intermittent  fever,  and  other  di»eases  coo- 
uected  with  debility-  Applied  locally  in  the  form  of  a  wash  or 
poultice,  and  given  internally,  it  is  popular  in  chronic  eruptions  o[  the 
skin,  and  in  flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcera,  and  mortilicatiou. 

PreparaticMs.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  drams ;  tincture,  dose,  two 
to  four  drams. 

Two  drams  of  the  fluid  extract  of  black  alder,  one  dram  of  Uie 
fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  and  one  pint  of  water,  mixed,  and  taken 
in  doses  of  four  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day,' are  valuable 
in  dyepepNa. 

Bbckberry  (Rvbiu    Villona). —  There  are  many  species  of  this 

rwing  in  the  United  States.     The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  used,    j 
is  tonic,  and  strongly  astringent,  and  Is  a  valuable  remedy  in  diar- 
rticea,  dysentery,  cholera-infantum,  relaxed  condition  of  tbe  bon^la  of    | 
children,  and  tbe  passive  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  boweU,    ' 
and  womb. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  wild 
extract,  four  to  six  grains;  tincture,  dose,  two  to  four  drams;  infu- 
sion, dose,  one  ounce.  This  last  preparation  is  also  oseful  as  an  injec- 
tion in  gleet,  lencorrhcea,  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  and  womb. 
The  syrup  of  the  blackberry  root  is  also  a  valoable  preparation;  w 
also  is  blackberry  brandy,  i:io  called,  which  ia  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
mixed  with  brandy.     This  ia  excellent  In  summer  complaints. 


Blflck  Cohosh  (Cimicifvga  Racemosa).  —  This  grows  in  rich  soiU 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  root  is  the  part  ased.  It  is 
Klightly  narcotic,  sedative,  antispasmodic,  antiperiodic,  and  exerts  a 
marked  inlluence  over  the  nervous  system ;  being  useful  in  St  Vitua'a 
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daiice,  epUepay,  nervons  exdtability,  asthma,  deliriam  tremens,  end 
many  spasmodic  afTections.     It  has  an  especial  affinity  for  the  uterus. 

It  reduees  the  arterial  action  very  materially,  and  hence  is  useful 
in  palpitation  of  the  heart  It  has  been  used  successfully  in  acute 
rheamatism,  but  more  particularly  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Preparaiions.  —  Plaid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams ; 
solid  extract,  dose,  four  to  eight  grains ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  alcohol;  doi<e,  one  to  three  drams;  cimicifugini  the  active 
principle,  dose,  one  to  six  grains. 

Black  Wmow  ( Salix  Nigra).  —  Thi!<  tree  is  found  in  the  NoHhem 
States,  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  especially  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  linown  by  the  common  name  of  pussy  willow.  It  is 
a  bitter  touic,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  fever  and  ague.  A  decoction 
made  from  the  buds,  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  antaphrodisiac,  aud  is 
accordingly  useful  in  the  treatment  spermatorrhea. 

Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis).  —  A  perennial  plant,  growing 
in  light,  rich  soils,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root  is 
the  part  used.  It  is  emetic,  narcotic,  expectorant,  alterative,  eseha- 
rotic,  and  errhine.  It  is  used  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia,  etc  Three  to  five  grains  stimulates  the  digestive 
organs,  aud  accelerates  the  pubie. 

Preparations.  — 'E\mA  extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  drops;  solid  ex- 
tract., half  a  gram  to  a  grain  and  a  half;  tincture,  twenty  drops  to  a 
dram ;  sanguinaria,  the  alkaloid  principle,  from  one  twentieth  to  one 
tenth  of  a  grain  ;  sanguinarin,  the  resinous  principle,  one  quarter  to 
one  grain. 

Four-grain  pills,  made  of  sanguinarin,  twelve  grains,  caulophyllin, 
twelve  grains,  solid  extract  of  cimicifuga,  twelve  grains,  are  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  amenorrhoea,  dysmenprrhcea,  and  other  female  disorders. 


Uue   Cohosh   (Caulophyllum    TJialiciroidts). — .A  perennial   plant, 
growing  in  low,  moist  grounds  in  most  parts  of  ihe  United  States. 
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The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  anti^pasinodic,  diuretic, 
alterative,  emmenagoffue,  anthelmintic,  parturient,  and  tonic.  It  is 
used  in  rfaeumatisin,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  by^rics,  cramps,  amenorrhoM, 
d ysmenorrbcea,  chorea,  leucorrho^  hiccough,  to  hasten  deKYcry,  and 
to  relieve  after-pains. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  fifteen  to  forty  drops ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  one  to  five  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  ball  a  dram  to  a 
dram ;  infusion,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces ;  cauiophyllin,  the  active 
principle  of  the  root,  dose,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

In  cases  of  protracted  labor,  occasioned  by  fatigue  or  debility,  the 
infusion  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  ergot  in  hastening  delivery.  A 
wash  made  by  combining  one  ounce  of  fluid  extract  with  one  ounce 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  and  eight  ounces  of  water,  is  very 
excellent  for  apthons  sore  mouth. 

Blae  llaf  (Iris  Versicolary  —  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in  damp 
places,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root  is  the  part  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  cathartic,  alterative,  sialagogne,  and 
diuretic.  It  acts  particularly  on  the  glandular  system ;  in  large  dosses, 
it  evacuates  and  exhausts  the  system,  acting  on  the  liver,  and  fulfill- 
ing the  purposes  of  mercury. 

Preparaiions,  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  sixty  drops;  solid 
extract,  one  to  four  grains ;  tincture,  one  to  two  drams.  Iridin,  the 
active  and  resinous  principle,  dose,  half  a  grain  to  four  grains.  Equal 
parts  of  blue  flag,  mandrake,  and  prickly-ash  bark,  mixed,  and  given 
in  five  to  ten-grain  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours,, will  act  as  a  pow- 
erful alterative,  and  cause  free  salivation,  without  making  the  breath 
oflensive  or  injuring  the  gums.  Three  grains  of  iridin,  five  grains  of 
leptandrin,  and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  form  au  excel- 
lent cathartic  in  dropsy,  producing  free  watery  stools. 

Blue  Pill  (Hydrargyri  PUuUb).  —  This  mercurial  preparation,  gt^n- 
erally  known  by  the  common  name  of  blue  nuissy  or  bltie  pill^  is  made 
by  rubbing  mercury,  confection  of  roses,  and  pulverized  liquorice-root 
together  until  all  the  mercurial  globules  disappear.  The  mass  \&  di- 
vided into  pills  when  wanted.  It  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  mercurial 
preparations,  and  the  least  liable  to  produce  salivation  or  irritation 
of  the  system.  But  even  this  8houl4  be  used  sparingly,  and  with 
caution.  ^ 

The  blue  mass  is  alterative  and  cathartic,  and  is  considerably  given 
to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  liver,  and  to  produce  an  alterative  effect 
upon  jthe  digestive  organs.  The  leptandra  and  the  podophyllum  have 
become  its  rivals,  and  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  finally  take  its  place. 

Boneset  {Eupalorium  PetibliaUm).  —  An  indigenous  plant  growing 
in  niost  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  medio 
inal.  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and,  in  large  doses^  or 
when  taken  as  a  warm  infusion,  emetic,  and  aperient. 

Preparations, — Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  solid  extmet^ 
dose,  live  to  twenty  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces ;  iniu- 
sion,  dose,  one  to  three  ounces.    Eupatorin,  dose,  one  to  three  gnias^ 
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Two  scroples  of  enpatorin,  one  scrapie  of  xanthoxylin,  aiid  one  grain 
of  strychnia^  mixed,  and  made  into  twenty  powders,  is  excellent  for 
torpor  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys,  and  for  rheamatiem ;  cue  powder  being 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


Bocha  (Barosma  Orenata). —  It  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  leaves  are  the  medicinal  portion ;  they  are  stimulant,  diuretic, 
antispasmodic,  and  tonic.  Bnohn  is  chiedv  given  in  complaints  of 
the  orinaiy  organs,  attended  with  increased  uric-acid  gravel,  chronic 
inflammation  or  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  prostate, 
and  retention,  or  incontinence  of  urine. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  haJf  a  dfam  to  two  drams ; 
tincture,  doue,  two  to  six  drams ;  infusion,  one  to  six  ounces.  A  com- 
bination of  fluid  extract  of  buchu,  half  an  ounce ;  acetate  of  potash, 
two  drams;  and  water,  eight  ounces,  taken  ia  doses  of  four  ounces, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  ia  a  valuable  diuretic 

This  combination,  however,  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

BacklHHH  Brake  {Ommnda  Reg^it).  —  This  is  a  fern  growing  in 
moist  grounds  in  modt  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  r&ot,  which 
Is  the  medicinal  part,  should  be  gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
in  August,  and  very  carefully  dried,  to  prevent  moulding.  It  is  mucil- 
aginous and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  coughs,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery,  and 
as  a  tonic  while  getting  up  from  exhausting  disease.  One  root  infused 
in  a  pint  of  hot  water  for  half  an  hoar  will  convert  it  into  a  thick  ^lly. 
This  mucilage  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  freely  taken. 

Buckthorn  {BJtamnus  Catharticus).  —  This  plant  grows  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  much  esteemed  by  practitioners.  The  berries  and  juice 
are  actively  medicinaL  It  is  a  poweiful  cathartic,  producing  large 
watery  discharges.  It  is  seldom  used  alone  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  its  action. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram ;  syrup  of  bnckthom, 
made  by  uniting  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  with  twelve  ounces  of 
simf^  Byrap,  dose,  two  drams. 
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BoftoVMd  {Lpeoput  Vtrgmieus).  —  This  grows  in  aIm^  uid  wet 

Elacea  tbrooghout  a  greater  pari  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
erb  is  UBecL  It  is  a  mild  narcotic,  sedative,  8iil>*a8tringent,  and  styp- 
tic It  is  a  Talnable  remedy  in  bleeding  from  the  longs,  incipient 
consumption,  and  pneomonia.  It  quiets  irritation,  and  ways  ooogfa, 
and  nervous  excitement 

Preparaiioms.  -*  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  infusion, 
dose,  two  to  four  ounces. 

Burdock  {Lappa  Minor). —  A  native  of  Europe,  and  growing  in  the 
United  States.  The  root  is  used,  which  is  useful  in  scurvy,  syphilis, 
scrofula,  gout,  leprosy,  and  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  needs  to  be 
used  for  a  long  time.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  for  persons  afflicted  with 
boils,  stye,  etc.  An  ointment  prepared  from  it  is  serviceable  in  some 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  obstinate  ulcers. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram ;  solid  extract,  dose, 
five  to  twenty  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

BufUMly  Pitch*  —  This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Norway  pine, 
abies  ezceboj  growing  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  of  the  silver 
fir  tree  of  Europe,  abies  picea.  It  gently  excites  the  skin,  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  plasters,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  gums 
and  resins. 

Bntteniiit  {Jwlans  Onerea).  —  This  is  a  forest  tree,  growing  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  known  also  by  the  names,  of  oilnut, 
and  white  walnut  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  used,  and  is  a  mild 
cathartic, — beinff  useful  in  cases  of  constipation.  It  is  much  employed 
by  families,  as  a  domestic  remedy,  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
It  evacuates  the  bowels  without  debilitating  them. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  five  to  twenty  grains ;  juglandin,  the  active  principle,  dose, 
one  to  five  grains.  A  veiy  good  pill  is  made  by  mixing  one  and  a 
quarter  drams  of  the  solia  extract  of  butternut,  three  quarters  of  a 
dram  of  the  solid  extract  of  jalap,  and  ten  grains  of  soap,  and  divid- 
ing the  whole  into  sixteen  pills.  From  two  to  five  may  be  taken  for 
a  dose. 

Cskiiied  Deer's  Horn  ( Oomu  CervintB  Uslum).  —  The  horns  of  the 
deer  are  said  to  be  in  velvet  between  August  and  December,  and  dur- 
ing this  period,  those  which  fall  are  collected,  coarsely  rasped,  and 
placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  is  tightly  covered,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  or  elsewhere,  and  subjected  to  a  heat  of  200*  F.,  which  is  con- 
tinued until  the  rapped  horn  becomes  of  the  color  of  roasted  coffee. 
When  cooled,  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  trituration,  and  preserved  in 
closely  stopped  vials.  It  is  a  powerful  styptic,  taken  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  every  half  hour ;  or,  a  teaspoonful  added  to  a  gill  of  hot  wat^r, 
and  a  tablespoonfnl  of  this  taken  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  It  has 
much  efficacy  in  floodings  ftom.  the  womb,  and  in  excessive  menstra- 
ation. 

C*.ilomel  {Hi/drargffri  Oiioridum  ilftto).  — This  is  prepared  from 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  common  salt     It  is  alterative,  niiiisypiii- 
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Utic,  and  anthelmintic,  and,  in  large  doaes,  pmvative.  It  is  mnch 
used  in  venereal  diseaaea,  and  chronic  atfectiona  of  the  liver,  combined 
vith  c^tuni ;  in  dropsiea,  combined  with  squill,  foxglove,  and  elate- 
num ;  and  in  rheumatiam  and  leprosy,  combined  with  antimoniala, 
giiaiacam,  and  other  sudorifics.  In  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  other 
complaints,  it  ia  oftea  combined  with  purgatives,  as  Gamboge,  acam- 
mony,  jalap,  and  rhubarb.  Given  in  small  doaes,  not  Targe  enough  to 
parge,  it  gradaally  excites  salivation.     Dose,  from  one  to  ten  grains. 

The  tendency  of  this  article  to  prodnce  salivation,  to  injure  the 
gums,  loosen  the  teeth,  etc,  has  given  rise  to  much  prejudice  against 
it  in  the  public  mind ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has 
been  used  by  many,  from  time  immemorial,  with  great  indiscretion. 
In  the  bands  of  sensible  and  prudent  men,  it  ia  very  serviceable  in 
some  cases ;  but  the  podophyllum  and  leptandra  have  so  fine  an  action 
upon  the  liver,  that  they  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  calomel  and  other 
mercurials,  and  possibly  may  in  time  wholly  supersede  them.  I  have 
prescribed  calomel  but  two  or  three  times  in  this  book,  and  am  willing 
to  see  it  banished  from  the  materia  medica,  as  ...    .„ 

soon  as  the  careful   investigations  of  science 
ahall  find  cause  to  decree  its  expulsion. 

Camphor.  —  This  is  obtained  from  an  ever- 
green  tree,  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  —  the 
laurus  camphora.  It  ia  a  white,  shiny,  crystal- 
line  substance,  extracted  from  the  wood  and 
roots  of  the  above  named  tree,  by  boiling  them, 
and  is  subsequently  purified  by  sublimation. 
It  has  a  penetrating,  peculiar  diffiisible  odor, 
and  a  pungent,  cooling  taste.  It  is  moderately 
stimulant, diaphoretic,andantaphrodisiac.  Poee, 
from  one  to  ten  grains. 

CnUHda  Balsam. —  This  is  the  fluid  obtained 
from  the  fir  balsam,  abUs  balsamea,  of  Canada,  oi"»"o«  ™»"- 

Miiiiie,  etc.  It  is  a  stimulating  diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  cathartic 
A  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drop?,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  pills, 
or  in  emulsion.  It  forms  a  part  of  aevera!  ointments  and  plasters.  It 
is  used  to  mount  objects  in  microscopic  investigations. 

CiiDuda  Henbane  {Erigeron  CaTiadense). —  An  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  It  is  diuretic,  tonic,  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  drop!<icaI  complaints,  and 
diarrhcea.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  dram ; 
of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces;  of  the  solid  extract, 
from  five  to  ten  grains ;  to  be  repeated,  in  each  case,  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

'  Canella  {Canella  Alba).  —  This  ia  the  bark  of  a  South  American 
tree,  and  is  an  aromatic  stimolant,  and  a  gentie  tonic,  and  useful  in 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

Cnrairay  {Carum  Carui).  —  Thia  biennial  plant  grows  in  Europe. 
The  deeds  are  the  part  ased,  and  are  aromatic  and  carminative ;  they 
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are  used  in  wind  oolici  and  to  improTe  the  flavor  of  other  medieine. 
The  doee  is  from  ten  to  sixty  grains.  The  dose  of  the  oil  of  caraway, 
extracted  from  the  seeds,  is  from  one  to  ten  drops. 

Csrdamom  {Alpinia  Cardamamtun).  —  This  plant  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Malabar*  The  seeds,  which  are  the  medicinal  parts,  are 
aromatic,  and  carminative,  and  are  nsed  to  expel  wind,  and  to  flavor 
medicines.  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  two  drams.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  them  has  similar  properties. 

Casearilbit  —  This  medicine  is  the  bark  of  the  West  India  shrub, 
croUm  eleuteria.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  spicy  taste. 
It  is  a  pleasant  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  wind  colic,  and  other  debilities  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  It  counteracts  the  tendency  of  cinchona  to  produce 
nausea. 

Preparations. — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  thirty  drops;  tincture, 
dose,  one  dram ;  infusion,  dose,  one  to  three  drams.  An  alkaline  infu- 
sion, composed  of  fluid  extract,  three  ounces ;  carbonate  of  potassa, 
two  drams ;  and  water,  ten  ounces,  is  excellent  in  weak  stomach,  with 
acidity.    Dose,  one  dram. 

Castor  ( Ca^tareum).  —  A  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  the  bea- 
ver. It  is  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  It  is  used  in  typhus, 
hysterics,  epilepsv,  retention  of  the  menses,  and  in  many  other  nei^ 
vous  diseases.  Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  A  medicine  of  uo 
great  value. 

Castor  Oil  ( Oleum  Ricini).  —  This  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  the  castor  oil  bush,  ricinus  communis.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  turns  rancid,  and  spoils. 

As  a  mild  cathartic,  this  oil  is  extensively  used,  particularly  among 
children.  It  is  an  exceedingly  nauseous  medicine,  but  may  be  ren- 
dered less  offensive  by  being  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  winter- 
green,  peppermint,  or  cinnamon;  and  its  bad  taste  may  be  nearly 
destroyed  b^  rubbing  it  up  to  a  thick  batter  with  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Or,  if  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  a  litde  sweet  milk,  sweeteutnl 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  flavored  with  essence  of  cinnamon  or  pepper- 
mint, it  may  be  easily  taken.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  one  to  three  table- 
spoonfuls  ;  for  a  child,  one,  two,  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  according  to 
its  age. 

Catechu*  —  This  is  a  solid  extract,  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
acacia  catechu^  a  tree  growing  in  Asia.  It  is  in  dark,  brown,  and 
brittle  pieces,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  chronic  dysentery.  It  makes  a 
useful  gargle  in  some  forms  of  sore  mouth,  in  elongated  uvula,  i^pongy 
gums,  and  sore  nipples.  The' dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  and  of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Catnip  {Nepeta  Cataria).  —  A  native  of  Europe,  and  widely  natural- 
ired  in  this  country.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  the  medicinal  part,  and 
are  carminative  and  diaphoretic  when  drank  as  a  warm  infusion.    It 
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is  useful  in  fevers,  in  wind  colic,  nervous  headache,  hysterics,  and  ner- 
vous irritability. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  four  drams;  infusion, 
dose,  two  to  four  ounces.  Fluid  extract  pf  catnip,  two  ounces ;  and 
the  fluid  extract  of  saffron,  one  ounce  and  a  half,  united,  make  a 
popular  remedy  for  colds,  and  the  rashes  of  children.  In  nervous 
complaints,  a  combination  of  fluid  extract  of  catnip,  six  drams ;  fluid 
extract  of  valerian,  four  drams ;  and  fluid  extract  of  scuUcap,  four 
drams,  is  a  valuable  remedy.    Dose,  one  to  three  drams. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  Annimm),  —  This  plant  grows  in  hot 
climates,  and  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  red  pepper.  The 
berry,  which  is  the  part  used,  has  an  intensely  hot  and  pungent  taste. 
It  is  a  powerful,  dinusible  stimulant,  and  is  about  the  only  stimulus 
which  the  stomach  will  bear  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  use- 
ful in  all  cases  of  diminished  vital  action,  and  is  frequently  united 
with  other  medicines,  either  to  promote  their  action,  or  to  lessen  the 
severity  of  their  operation.  It  is  much  used  in  colds,  hoarseness,  etc., 
as  it  promotes  a  free  discharge  of  mucus  and  phlegm.  Taken  in 
small  doses,  it  has  a  fine  eflect  upon  the  itiucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  lessening  very  much  the  severity  of  piles,  and 
sometimes  curing  them.  It  may  be  sprinkled  daily  upon  the  food,  or 
taken  in  the  form  of  cayenne  lozenges ;  it  is  frequently  useful  as  a 
gargle  in  sore  throats,  scarlet  fever,  etc  Dose  of  the  powder  from 
one  to  ten  grains. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  drops;  tincture, 
dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  used  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  gastric 
insensibility  ;  infusion,  dose,  one  to  three  drams.  A  valuable  gargle 
in  scarlet  fever  may  be  made  by  combining  fluid  extract  of  cayenne, 
one  ounce ;  common  salt,  one  dram ;  boiling  vinegar,  one  pint ;  boil- 
ing water,  one  pint. 

Celandine  ( Ckelidonium  Majus).  —  This  plant  is  indigenous  to 
Europe,  and  is  extensively  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
drastic  purge,  producing  watery  stools,  and  is  equal  to  gamboge ;  it  is 
useful  in  anections  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  spleen. 
In  the  form  of  a  poultice  it  is  efiective  in  scrofula,  indolent  ulcers, 
skin  diseases,  and  piles. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops ;  solid  ex- 
tract^ dose,  five  to  ten  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ; 
infusion,  dose,  two  and  a  half  to  five  drams.  A  very  ffood  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic  is  made  by  compounding  two  and  a  half  drams  of 
fluid  extract  of  celandine,  with  half  a  dram  of  fluid  extract  of  hen- 
bane, one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
six  ounces  of  elder  water,  and  ounce  of  syrup  of  squilL 

Cbalk*  —  On  account  of  its  gritty  particles,  it  is  unfit  for  medicinal 
use  until  it  has  been  levigated,  after  which  it  is  called  prepared  cluUk. 
This  IS  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent antacid,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  diarrbcsa,  accompanied  with 
acidity.     The  most  convenient  form  of  administering  chalk  is  that  of 
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the  disuk  Mixtn**,  wkicfa  cooMaU  of  prepand  cbalk,  half  an  ounce ; 
m:rti  uid  powdrml  ^m  armbtc,  two  drwiu  «acfa ;  cumamoB-watcr 
ai.  i  vatrr.  fuar  doid  onoccs  each,  and  robbed  together  in  a  moftar 
tiu  ihrj  are  ihoroogUj  mixed.  DtMe,  a  tabte«pooafni  fieqaently  le- 
peated. 


Clniiwmile  [Anlfifmit  Nobifis), —  This  perennial  plant  grows  in 
Europe,  and  its  (towers  are  considerably  used  in  medicine,  the  whitest 
of  whirh  are  best  They  are  gently  tonic,  and  are  generally  osed  in 
euld  infusion,  in  cases  of  weak  stomach,  dyspepsia,  etc  In  large 
doses,  the  warm  infusion  will  act  as  an  emetia 

Preparalioiu.  —  Fluid  extract,  do^,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  foar  to  twenty  grains ;  iufnsion,  doM,  half  an  ounce  to 
an  onnce.  For  dyspepsia,  wind  in  the  stomach,  etc,  thirty  pills  may 
be  made,  by  combining  one  dram  of  solid  extract  of  chamomile  with 
five  grains  of  the  solid  extract  of  rhubarb,  and  ten  grains  of  assa- 
fiztida,  and  taken,  one  pill  at  a  time,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with 
advantage. 

CharcOil  ( Carbo  Ligni).  -^  Prepared  charcoal  is  antiseptic  and  ab- 
sorbent, and  is  employed  with  great  advantage,  in  certain  forms  of 
dyapepflia,  attended  with  bad  breath,  and  putrid  eructations  ;  it  has  a 
good  elTcct  in  correcting  the  fetor  of  the  stoiils  in  dysentery :  it  is  con- 
siderably used,  and  with  much  advantage  as  an  ingredient  in  ponl* 
tices.     l)o^e,  when  taken  internally,  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls. 

Ctllorofonii  (C/tloroformum). —  This  is  an  aneesthetic,  Dned  to  pro- 
duce indcnriibility  during  surgical  operations.  A  teaspoonful  or  more 
is  pouri'd  upon  a  handkerchief,  which  is  held  to  the  patient's  nose, 
but  not  xo  riosely  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  The  nnmerous 
sudden  dciUhs  which  have  oceurred  from  its  use,  prove  it  to  be  aa 
unsafe  agent,  nnd  it  is  now  seldom  employed  by  careful  su^ons. 
Taken  iiiteninlly  it  is  sedalive  and  narcotic  ;  applied  externally,  com- 
bined with  oUier  articles,  it  is  useful  in  painful  affections,  as  nervons 
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headache,  rheumatism,  nearalgia,  etc.    The  dose  when  taken  inter- 
nally, is  from  ien  to  sixty  drops,  in  flax-seed  tea* 

€innainon.  —  This  is  the  bark  of  trees  growing  in  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  a  very  grateful  aromatic,  being  warm  and  cordial 
to  the  stomach ;  it  is  also  carminative  and  astringent 

It  is  not  often  prescribed  alone,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  an  aid  to  less 
pleasant  medicines,  and  enters  into  a  great  number  of  preparations. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  diarrhoea ;  and  in  treating  this  complaint 
it  is  often  joined  with  chalk  and  stringents.  Dose  of  the  barjc,  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  oil  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
bark. 

Cassia  Bads* — This  spice  is  a  product  of  China.  It  consists  of  the 
calyx  surrounding  the  young  germ  of  one  or  more  species  of  cinna- 
mon. Cassia  buds  have  some  resemblance  to  cloves,  and  are  com- 
pared to  small  nails  with  round  heads.  They  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  cinnamon  bark. 

Cleavers  {Galium  Aparine).  —  An  annual  plant,  common  to  this 
country  and  Europe,  having  an  acid,  astringent  taste.  The  whole 
herb  is  used  in  infusion,  as  a  cooling  diuretic,  in  scalding  of  the  urine, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  gravel,  suppression  of  the 
urine,  etc. 

It  is  also  used  in  fevers,  and  all  acute  diseases.  The  infusion  is 
made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm 
water.  It  should  stand  three  or  four  hours,  and  be  drank  freely  when 
cold.  Equal  parts  of  elder-blows,  cleavers,  and  maiden-hair,  infused 
in  warm  water,  make  a  refreshing  drink  in  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
eruptive  diseases.* 

Cloves  ( CaryophyUus  Aromaticus).  —  The  flowers  of  this  tree,  a 
native  of  tropical  climates,  collected  before  they  are  fully  developed, 
form  cloves.  They  are  highly  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  are  used 
to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  when  flatulency 
exists,  and  to  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting.  They  are  more  generally 
employed  to  improve  the  taste  and  modify  the  action  of  other  medi- 
cines. The  dose  in  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  The  oil  of 
cloves  has  similar  properties ;  dose,  two  to  five  drops.  A  little  cotton 
moistened  with  the  oil,  and  pressed  into  a  decayed  tooth,  will  fre- 
quently relieve  the  toothache. 

Cochiiieal  {Coccus  Cacti).  —  An  insect  found  in  Mexico,  inhabiting 
different  species  of  cactus.  They  are  gathered  for  use  by  detaching 
them  from  the  plant  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  dipping  them,  enclosed 
in  a  bag,  into  boiling  water.  Cochineal  is  anodyne,  and  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  hooping-cough  and  neuralgia.  It  is  much 
used  for  coloring  tinctures,  and  ointments,  and  the  color  called  car- 
mine  is  prepared  from  it  A  tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating  two 
ounces  of  cochineal,  in  one  pint  of  alcohol,  for  seven  days,  and  filter- 
ing through  paper.     Dose,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  twice  a  day. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  ( Oleum  Morrhua).  —  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
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livers  of  codfish,  and  is  natritive  and  alterative.  It  is  a  popular  rem- 
edy in  consumption  and  scrofula,  and  in  those  complaints  generally 
in  which  there  is  impaired  digestion,  assimilatioUf  and  nutrition. 
Dose,  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Inability  to  digest  this  oil,  to  eat  ^t  meats,  or  to  take  fats  in  any 
form,  is  an  unfavorable  indication  in  consumption. 

CoDodhNL — This  is  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether.  It  is  applied 
with  a  camelVbair  brush,  to  cuts,  burns,  wounds,  leech-bites,  eta, 
over  which  it  forms  a  thin  pellicle  or  skin,  protecting  the  injured  part 
from  the  atmosphere/  It  should  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles,  to 
prevent  its  evaporating  and  becoming  unfit  for  use. 

Cdocyatfi  ( Cucumis  Coloq/ntkis),  —  A  native  of  northern  Africa. 
The  part  used  in  medicine  is  the  fruit,  deprived  of  its  rind.  It  is  a 
powerful  drastic,  hydragogue  cathartic ;  causing  by  its  harsh  action, 
griping,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  bloody  discharges;  from  the  severity 
of  its  operations,  it  is  rarely  used  alone.  Useful  in  dropsy,  derange- 
ments of  the  brain,  and  for  overcoming  torpid  conditions  of  the  diges- 
tive and  biliary  organs. 

Preparations.  —  Solid  extract,  dose,  two  to  thirty  grains ;  compound 
extract,  dose,  two  to  thirty  grains. 

« 

Colombo  (Cocculus  Pabnatus). —  A  perennial  climbing  plant,  grow- 
ing in  east  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  a  pore, 
bitter  tonic,  and  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  bilious  vomitings  which  attend 
pregnancy,  and  during  recovery  from  exhausting  diseases. 

Preparations*  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  sixty  drops ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  four  to  ten  grains;  tincture,  dose,  one  to  four  drams; 
infusion,  dose,  three  drams  to  an  ounce.  A  compound  infusion  made 
by  uniting  one  dram  of  fluid  extract,  four  drams  of  orange  peel,  and 
one  ounce  of  water,  is  useful  in  a  weakened  state  of  the  bowels, 
showing  itself  in  a  diarrhoea.  Dose,  two  drams  every  hour.  Fluid 
extract  of  Colombo,  one  ounce ;  finid  extract  of  ginger,  two  drams, 
and  water,  one  pint,  also  make  a  useful  compound  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Fluid  extract  of  Colombo,  one  dram ;  fluid  extract  of  rhubarb, 
one  dram;  fluid  extract  of  ginger,  half  a  dram;  water,  one  pint, — 
this  is  useful  for  a  like  purpose.  The  following  is  also  a  very  good 
preparation  for  a  similar  use :  fluid  extract  of  Colombo,  half  an  ounce; 
fluid  extract  of  cascarilla,  two  drams ;  tincture  of  orange  peel,  two 
drams ;  syrup  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce ;  water,  six  ounces.  Dose,  one 
dram  every  hour. 

Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Farfara).  —  A  native  of  Europe,  and  natural- 
ized in  this  country,  especially  in  the  Northern  States.  It  grows  in 
wet  places,  and  low  meadows.  The  leaves  are  principally  used. 
They  are  emollient,  demulcent,  and  slightly  tonic;  used  in  coughs, 
asthma,  and  hooping-cough ;  and  externally  in  the  form  of  poultice 
for  scrofulous  tumors. 

Comfrey  ( Symphytum  Officinale).  —  A  perennial  European  plant, 
cultivated  in  this  country.     The  root  is  the  part  used.     It  is  derouJ- 
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cent,  and  slightly  astringent,  and  is  serviceable  in  diseases  of  the 
macotts  tissues,  and  in  scrofuloas  habits ;  also  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery, 
conghs,  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  whites,  etc  It  may  be  taken  as  an 
infusion,  or  as  a  syrup,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water ;  the  dose  being 
one  to  four  fluid  ounces,  three  to  four  times  a  day.  The  fresh  root 
bruised  fonns  a  valuable  application  to  ulcers,  bruises,  fresh  wounds, 
sore  breasts,  and  white  swellings, 

Conraon  Silk-Weed  (Asclepias  Sjpriaca). — This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
common  throughout  the  United  States.  It  gives  out  a  milky  juice 
npon  being  wounded,  and  hence  is  often  called  milk-weed.  The  root 
is  diuretic,  alterative,  emmenagogue,  and  anodyne ;  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  dropsy,  retention  of  urine,  suppressed  menstruation,  scrofula, 
and  rheumatism.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
grains ;  of  the  decoction,  from  one  to  three  fluid  ounces. 

Copper  (Ouprum).  —  The  following  are  the  principal  salts  of  copper 
used  in  medicine. 

Subacetate  of  Copper  (Cupri  Subacetas).  —  This  is  known  by  the 
name  of  verdigris,  and  is  used  as  a  determent  and  escharotic ;  it  is 
applied  to  warts  and  fungous  growths,  and  to  foul  ulcers  and  ring- 
worm. When  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  by  trituration  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  the  finer  parts  of  this  are  separated,  and  called  prepared  sub- 
acetate  of  copper ;  this  is  the  preparation  used  for  the  purposes  above 
named. 

Salphate  of  Copper  ( Oupri  Sulphas).  —  In  small  doses,  the  sulphate 
of  copper  is  astringent  and  tonic ;  in  large  ones,  a  prompt  emetic.  It 
in  given  in  small  doses  in  hysterics,  epilepsy,  and  intermittent  fevers  ; 
and  in  large  doses,  to  produce  speedy  vomiting  in  croup,  and  to  eject 
poisons  from  the  stomach.  A  weak  solution  is  sometimes  used  for 
syphilitic  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet  Dose,  as  a  tonic,  one 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  gmins,  in  pill ;  as  a  rapid  vomit,  from  two 
to  ten  grains,  in  two  ounces  of  water.  The  medicines  which  are  in- 
compatible with  copper,  are  alkalies,  earths,  and  their  carbonates, 
borax,  salts  of  lead,  acetate  of  iron,  and  astringent  vegetable  infu- 
sions, decoctions,  and  tinctures. 

Corrosive  SubUinate.  —  This,  in  chemical  language,  is  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury.  It  is  one  of  the  milder  mercurial  preparations, 
although  when  taken  in  large  doses,  it  is  a  violent  poison,  and  oper- 
ates very  quickly.  It  is  less  apt  to  salivate  than  any  other  mercurial, 
except  blue  pill.  It  is  much  used  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  particu- 
larly 'in  the  secondary  stage,  in  which,  in  many  cases,  it  does  much 
good.  It  is  also  popular  in  many  skin  diseases,  as  leprosy.  When 
employed  for  this  purpone,  it  is  generally  associated  with  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  medicines,  such  as  the  compound  decoction  or  syrup 
of  sarsaparilla,  preparations  of  yellow  dock,  etc.  Li  order  to  avoid 
its  irritating  effects,  it  is  often  united  with  opium,  or  extract  of  conium. 
Dissolved  in  water,  it  is  valuable  as  a  wash  in  some  skin  diseases.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  quack  nostrums  which  are  extensively 
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advertised,  and  was  the  active  principle  in  Swaim^s  Panacea,  which 
had  so  vast  a  sale  a  few  years  since,  and  gave  such  a  prineely  fortune 
to  its  proprietor.  One  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  one 
quart  of  alcohol,  is  a  complete  bed-bug  exterminator. 

CottM  (GoMSfffrium  Herbacetim).  —  Cotton  is  chiefly  employed  in 
cases  of  recent  burns,  and  scalds,  —  an  application  of  it,  which  sar- 
geons  have  learned  from  popular  use.  It  diminishes  the  inHamma-  i 
tion,  prevents  blistering,  and  hastens  the  cure*  It  is  applied  in  thin 
and  successive  layers.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  said  to  be  em- 
menagoffue,  parturient,  and  abortive.  A  decoction  of  it,  made  by 
boiltng  four  ounces  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of  water, 
down  to  a  pint,  is  said  to  be  given  in  wineglassful  doses  by  the  female 
slaves  of  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion.  It  is  ex-  j 
cellent  in  chlorosis. 

PreparaiiofL  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  four  drams. 

Cranesbill  (Geranium^  Maculalum). — An  indigenous  plant,  growing 
in  all  parts  oi  the  United  States,  in  the  open  woods.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part     It  is  a  powerful  astringent,  ^^  ^^  , 

similar  to  kino,  and  catechu,  and  a  valuable 
substitute  for  those  articles,  because  less  ex- 
pensive. It  forms  an  excellent  gargle  in  sore 
throats  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
valuable  for  treating  those  discharges  arising 
from  debility,  after  the  exciting  causes  are 
'  removed.  It  has  no  unpleasant  taste,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  to  infants,  and  persons 
of  delicate  stomachs.  As  an  injection,  it  is 
used  in  gleet,  aud  whites. 

Preparaiions.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  k  dram  ;  solid  extract,  dose,  three  to 
fifteen  grains ;  geraniin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  one  to  iive  grains;  tincture,  dose,  two 
and  a  half  to  four  drains;  infusion,  dose,  one 
to  two  ounces.     A  valuable  astringent  wash  crahesbill. 

for  sore  mouth,  etc.,  and  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcBa,  etc,  is  made 
by  uniting  fluid  extract  of  cranesbill,  half  an  ounce  ;  fluid  extract  of 
black  cohosh,  half  an  ounce;  fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  half  an 
ounce ;  fluid  extract  of  witch-hazel,  half  an  ounce ;  and  water,  one 
quart  Geraniin,  dioscorein,  and  caulophyllin,  united  in  equal  part:«, 
and  given  to  an  adult  in  six-grain  doses,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, have  an  excellent  effect  in  diarrhcaa  and  cholera-morbus,  when 
there  is  much  pain  and  rumbling  of  the  bowels. 

Crawley  {CoraHorhiza  Odontorhiza),  —  A  perennial  plant,  growing 
on  barren  hills  and  hard  clay  soils  in  New  York.  The  root  is  the 
part  used.  It  is  sedative  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  used  in  inflamma* 
tory  diseases,  and  in  typhoid  fever ;  also  in  flatulency,  cramps,  hectic 
fever,  and  night  sweats.  When  the  liver  requires  to  be  acted  upon, 
it  should  be  combined  with  mandrake  or  Culver's  root    The  powdered 


root  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  vials ;  its  dose  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains,  in  warm  water,  every  hoar  or  two. 

Creosote  {Oreosotum).  —  This  is  obtained  by  the. distillation  of  tar. 
It  is  irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  antiseptic,  and  moderately  escharotic. 
It  has  been  given  in  diabetes,  epilepsy,  hysterics,  neuralgia,  bleeding 
from  the  lungs,  and  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
arresting  nausea  and  vomiting,  when  not  dependent  on  inflammation. 
The  dose,  when  given  internally,  is  one  or  two  drops.  It  is  most  easily 
taken  in  the  form  of  pilL  In  some  forms  of  bronchitis,  the  vapor  of 
creosote  is  inhaled  with  advantage.  It  may  sometimes  be  applied, 
with  excellent  effect,  to  indolent  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  in  which  ease, 
two,  four,  or  six  drops  may  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
In  some  cases  the  solution  is  mixed  with  poultices.  One  or  two 
drops  of  pure  creosote,  introduced  into  a  hollow  tooth  on  a  little  cot- 
ton, is  generally  a  speedy  remedy  for  toothache,  but  great  oafe  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tongue  or  cheek. 

Croton  Oil  (Oleum  THglii). —  This  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Croton  Tigliumy  a  plant  growing  in  the*Ea^  Indies.  It  is  a  powerful 
cathartic,  producing  watery  stools,  and  is  used  in  torpidity  of  the 
bowels,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  mania,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  hydro- 
cephalus, coma,  and  wherever  a  powerful  revulsive  action  is  needed 
to  call  the  blood  away  from  the  brain.  A  drop  placed  on  the  tongue 
of  a  person  in  the  comatose  state,  will  generally  operate.  Two  to  six 
drops,  rubbed  upon  the  skin,'produce  an  eruption  or  pimples  in  twelve 
hours.  In  this  way,  it  is  used  in  diseases  gf  the  throat  and  chest,  and 
some  other  afiections.  If  the  skin  is  very  sensitive,  let  it  be  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet  oil 

Cnbebs  (Oubebai).  —  A  climbing  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  berries  are  the  medicinal  part.  They  are  stimu- 
lant, purgative,  and  diuretic,  acting  particularly  upon  the  urinary 
organs,  and  arresting  discharges  from  the  water  pipe,  and  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  and  gleet  It  should  not  be  used  dur- 
ing active  inflammation.  Dose  of  powdered  cubebs,  from  thirty  to 
sixty  grains. 

PrepartUions.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a 
half;  ethereal  fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  solid  extract, 
dose,  two  to  twenty  grains;  tincture,  dose,  one  to  two  drams.  A 
compound,  made  of  fltiid  extract  of  cubebs,  five  drams ;  fluid  extract 
of  ergot,  one  and  a  half  drams ;  cinnamon  water,  half  a  dram  ;  and 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  one  dram,  may  be  taken  with  advantage  in 
gonorrhcea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhcea ;  dose,  one  dram.        ' 

Calver's  Root  (Leptandra  Virginica).  —  A  perennial  plant  growing 
throughout  the  United  States  in  limestone  districts,  ana  flowering  in 
July  and  August  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  It  is  frequently 
called  black  root.  When  dried,  it  is  tonic,  cholagc^ue,  and  laxative, 
and  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  aflectiona  of  the  liver,  as  it  acts 
upon  this  organ  with  energy,  without  purgation.  It  is  also  useful  in 
typhoid  fevers,  and  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery*    A  powder 
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is  made  front  it,  containing  its  active  [mnciple,  and  called  leptaDdrin, 
which  baa  a  fine  effect  in  diarrbcea,  cholera  infantmn,  typhoid  fever, 
•ome  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  all  diseases  connected  with  derange- 
roents  of  the  liver. 

PrepanUioHs.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  third  of  a  dram  to  a  dnm ; 
leptandrin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  in  acnte  cases,  one  foaith  of  a 
grain  to  one  grain ;  in  chronic  cases,  one  to  two  grains ;  tinctare,  two 
ounces  to  a  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  one  dram  to  one  ounce. 


'k  {Taraxacum, Dent- Leonii). — This  perennial  herb  is  din* 
retic,  aperient,  and  tonic.  It  is  generally  thought  to  act  especiallj 
upon  toe  liver.  Vaed  in  dyspepua,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  s[deen, 
and  in  debilitated  and  irritable  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  boweU. 
Preparation.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drama ;  fluid  extract  of  dandelion  and 
senna,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  solid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty 
grains ;  infusion,  two  ounces  to  one  pint  of  water,  dose,  four  to  six 
ounces.  In^  dropsical  aflections,  the  following  compound  infusion  will 
be  found  useful:  fluid  ez^Bctof  dandelion,  six  drams;  fluid  extract 
of  rhubarb,  one  and  a  half  drams ;  fluid  extract  of  henbane,  twenty- 
foar  drop* ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  half  a  dram ;  tartrate  of  potaatia, 
three  drams ;  water,  three  and  a  half  ounces ;  take  one  third,  three 
times  a  day.  For  jaundice,  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
ihe  following  pills  have  much  eflicacy.  3olid  extract  of  dandelion, 
one  dram ;  solid  extract  of  bloodroot,  one  dram ;  leptandrin,  one  scru- 
ple ;  podophyllin,  five  grains ;  oil  of  peppermint,  five  minims ;  to  be 
divided  into  fifty  pills,  and  one  or  two  taken  three  times  a  day. 


Deadly  Niglltsfasde  {Atropa  BeUadonaa).  —  A  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  having  a  faint  odor,  and  a  sweet, 
nauT^t'uiia  taatc.  It  is  narcotic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic;  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  convulsions,  neuralgia,  hooping-^ongh,  rbeomatiBm,  gout, 

faralysis,  and  many  diseases  having  their  seat  iu  the  nervous  sysleoi. 
t  has  been  moch  praised  as  a  preventive  of  scarlet  fever,  though  its 
powers  for  this  purpose  are  doubtful. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  drops ;  solid  extract, 
dose,  one  quarter  to  one  grain ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
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diluted  alcohol,  dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops.  The  solid  extract  is 
tised,  mixed  with  lard  or  with  other  substances,  as  a  local  application 
for  relieving  pain,  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  for  removing  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  the  anus,  rigidity  of  *the  mouth  of  the  womb,  etc 

DofWood  ( Cortms  Florida).  —  This  is  a  small  tree  growing  most 
abundantly  in  the  Middle  States.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  tonic,  astringent,  antiperiodic,  and  stimulant  It  increases  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  substituted  for  peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers.  Dose 
of  the  powdered  bark,  from  ten  to  sixty  grains. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams ; 
solid  extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  grains ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  a  pint 
of  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  four  drams  ;  infusion,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  oif 
water;  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounce's;  cornin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  one  to  ten  grains. 

Dirarf  Elder  (Aralia  Hispida).'^  A  perennial  under-shmb,  growing 
from  New  England  to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  diuretic  and 
alterative.  An  infusion  made  from  it  is  used  in  gravel,  suppression 
of  urine,  and  dropsy ;  to  be  taken  in  wineglassful  doses,  three  or  four 
tinnes  a  day. 

Elder  (Sambuais  Canadensis).  —  The  flowers,  berries,  and  inner 
bark  of  the  elder,  are  used  in  medicine.  A  warm  infusion  of  the 
flowers  is  diaphoretic,  and  gently  stimulant.  A  cold  infusion  is  diu- 
retic, alterative,  and  cooling;  used  in  erysipelas,  liver  affections  of  chil- 
dren, rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  some  syphilitic  diseases.  The  bark, 
pounded  with  lard,  forms  a  useful  ointment  for  burns  and  scalds,  and 
some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Elecampane  {Inula  Helenium). —  This  perennial  plant  is  a  native  of 
Surope  and  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  root  is 
stimulant,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  and  is  used  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  It  is  said  a  decoction  from 
the  root  forms  a  good  application  for  the  itch,  and  other  skin  diseases. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram ;  of  the  infusion, 
one  or  two  fluid  ounces. 

Ele€tro-]Iag;netisin.  —  Within  a  few  years,  electro-magnetism  has 
been  employed  extensivelv"  as  a  remedial  agent,  particularly  in  the 
various  forms  of  nervous  disorders.  That  it  is  a  valuable  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  few  thinking  physicians  doubt ;  yet,  like  most 
other  new  things  in  medicine,  it  has  had  its  enthusiastic  admirers, 
-who  have  claimed  for  it  remedial  powers  beyond  what  it  really  has, 
and  who  have  applied  it  to  purposes  beyond  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Various  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  applying  this  remedy, 
but  no  one  has  appeared  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  as  that 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hinds  &  Williams,  of  this  city. 

Feverfew  (Pyrethium  Partheniumy  —  In  warm  infusion,  this  herb  is 
valuable  in  recent  colds,  flatulency,  worms,  irregular  menstruation. 
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hyiitericR,  rikI  snppresnion  of  the  arine.     The  cxAd  infosion  is  a  tooic 
A  poultice  made  of  the  leaves,  soothes  and  alleviates  paJn. 

Flifwort  ( Scn^ularia  Nodota):  —  The  leaves  and  root  are  diaretic, 
alterative,  and  anodyne,  and  in  some  places  are  osed  in  liver  com- 
plaints, scrofula,  dropsy,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Applied  cxtemallf 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  fomentation,  it  is  said  to  be  useful  is  ]Hles, 
iKiinfnl  tumors,  bruises,  ringworm,  and  inflamniatjoa  of  the  breasts. 
Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces,  three  tiisea  a  da;. 

Flaxseed  (Linum  UsUalistimum).  —  This  is  demulcent  and  nntri- 
tive,  and  is  much  used  in  coughs,  bronchial  diseases,  iaflammatioa  of 
the  urinary  organs,  bowels,  and  lungs ;  chiefly  taken  in  the  form  of 
flaxseed  tea  The  infusion  is  sometimes  used  as  an  injection  in  dj*:- 
entery  and  piles.     Linseed  oil  is  prepared  from  flaxseed. 


Foxglorr  {Digitalis  Purpurea). —  A  biennial  plant,  growing  in  the 
temperate  parta  of  Europe.  The  leaves,  in  proper  doses,  are  sedative 
and  diaretic,  reducing  the  pulse,  and  increasing  the  flow  of  urine.  In 
large  doses,  they  are  a  narcotic  poison.  The  medicine  has  been  rouHi 
used  in  inflammatory  diseases,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  dro[vy 
connected  with  diseased  heart  or  kidneys.  When  faki-n  for  eome 
time,  it  is  liable  to  aecumnlate  in  the  system,  and  suddenly  to  mani- 
fest poisonous  and  alarming  symptoms,  as  if  a  large  dose  had  been 
taken.  The  American  hellebore  is  fast  supplanting  it  as  a  remedy. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  foxglove,  from  one  to  three  grain:*; 
of  the  tincture,  from  eight  to  twelve  drops. 

Frostw«ed  {Helianlhemum  Canadense).  —  This  herb,  ako  known  by 
the  name  of  rockrose,  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  alterative,  and  has  been 
considerably  used  in  scrofula;  combined  with  turkey  corn,  and  queen's 
root,  it  is  said  to  have  effected  cures  in  secondary  syphilis.  A  decoc- 
tion forms  a  useful  gargle  iu  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat  in 


scarlet  fever,  and  other  diBeases,  and  as  a  wash  in  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  Doee  of  the  fluid  extract^  one  to  two  drams, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Galls. —  These,  are  the  unhealthy  excrescences  found  growing  on 
the  young  boughs  of  the  dyer's  oak,  quercus  infecloria^  growing  in 
Asia.  They  are  powerfully  astringent  In  the  form  of  infusion,  or 
decoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water, 
they  are  useful  as  an  astringent  gargle,  wash,  or  injection ;  and  finely 
powdered  galls,  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  lard,  make  a  valuable  oint- 
ment for  bleeding  piles.  Dose  of  powdered  galls,  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains. 

GambofC^  —  The  hardened  juice  of  trees  growing  in  6iam  and 
Cochin  China.  This  gum-resin  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  acting 
severely  and  harshly  upon  the  bowqls,  and  hence  is  not  often  used 
alone.  On  account  of  the  severity  of  its  action,  it  is  improper  to  use 
it  during  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  piles,  pregnancy, 
diseased  womb,  or  excessive  menstruation.  Combined  With  cream  of 
tartar  and  jalap,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  one 
or  two  grains. 

GaMic  (Allium  Sativum).  —  The  bulb  is  the  part  used.  It  is  stimu- 
lant, diuretic,  expectorant,  and  rubefacient ;  useful  in  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, hooping-cough,  and  in  the  nervous  spasmodic  coughs  of  children. 
Dose,  from  twenty  grains  to  three  drams ;  dose  of  the  juice,  mixed 
with  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful. 

The  bruised  bulbs  are  sometimes  usefully  applied  as  a  poultice 
to  the  chests  of  young  children  having  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  as  drafts  to  the  feet  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fevers,  etc. 

Gentian  (  Geniuma  Laiea),  —  It  grows  among  the  Alps,  Apennines, 
and  Pyrenees.  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  Grermany.  This  medicine  has  long  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, having,  it  is  said,  derived  its^name  from  Gentius,  king  of  lilyria. 
It  is  a  pure  and  simple  bitter,  exciting  the  appetite,  and  invigorating 
the  digestive  powers.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  dependent  on  pure 
debUity.  It  is  much  employed  in  dyspepsia,  and  during  recovery 
from  exhausting  diseases. 

iVe^ro/iam.-*-- Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  com- 
pound fluid  ettjact,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid  extract,  dose, 
three  to  fifteen  grains ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  one  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  dose,  two  to  five  drams.  A  valuable  preparation  is  made,  by 
uniting  fluid  ext/aet  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces ;  fluid  extract  of  gentian,. 
lialf  an  ounce ;  diluted  alcohol,  two  pints;  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

Cix^t  {Zingiber  Officinale),  —  This  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and 
is  eofltivated  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  a 
grateful  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  much  used  for  dyspepsia, 
wind  in  the  stomach,  colic,  gout,  etc  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
bitter  infusions,  and  is  much  used  to  disguise#the  taste  of  nauseous 
incdicyies..    Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 


Preparations, — Flaid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tinctore, 
four  ounces  to  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  doae,  two  to  foar  drams ; 
infottion,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces ;  syrup,  dose,  one  to  two  drams. 

fil0aaif  (Panax  Quinquifolmm). —  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  It  is  a  mild  tonic  and  stimalantf 
and  has  some  reputation  for  improving  impaired  appetite^  and  for 
nervous  debility,  weak  stomach,  etc  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  chewing  it,  and  it  is  considerably  used  in  this  way.  Do(^  of  the 
powdered  root,  from  ten  to  sixty  grains ;  of  *the  infusion,  from  two  to 
lour  fluid  ounces. 

GlyeeriB*  —  This  is  the  sweet  or  sugary  portion  of  oils,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  them  durins;  the  manufacture  of  lead  plaster.  It  is  demul- 
cent and  antiseptic,  and  has  been  recently  recommended  and  used,  to 
some  extent,  in  place  of  cod  liver  oil,  in  consumption.  It  has  been 
still  more  used,  however,  as  a  s<M>thing  and  emolient  external  applica- 
tion in  skin  ^seases,  and  also  in  place  of  lard  in  the  preparation  of 
ointments. 

GoM.  —  The  chief  sort  of  gold  used  in  medicine,  is  the  chloride  or 
muriate  of  gold  and  soda.  It  is  diuretic  and  alterative.  It  is^ised 
in  scrofula,  skin  diseases,  goitre,  scirrhous  tumors,  opthaUnia,  dropsy, 
and  syphilis.  The  dose  is  from  one  thirtieth  to  one  twelfth  of  a  gmin, 
and  is  given  dissolved  in  water,  or  made  into  pill  with  starch  or  gam 
arable. 

GoIdeH  Seal  {Hydrastis  Canadensis),  —  A  perennial  plant,  growing 
throughout  the  United  States,  particularly  iti  the  West  The  root  i:» 
the  medicinal  part  It  is  a  tonic,  having 
especial  action  upon  diseased  mucous  tis- 
sues, and  is  particularly  beneficial  during 
recovery  from  exhausting  diseases.  It  is 
used  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  affections  of  the 
nervous  coats  of  the  stomach,  erysipelas, 
and  remittent,  intermittent,  a!nd  typhoid 
fevers.  United  with  geranium,  it  has  a  fine 
effect  in  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery. 

Preparations,  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  two  drams ;  solid  extract,  dose,  two 
to  five  grains ;  hydrastin  (resinoid),  dose,  one 
half  to  five  grains;  hydrastin  (neutral), doae^ 
two  to  six  grains ;  hydrastina  (alkaloid), 
dose,  one  to  five  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  three 
ounces  to  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose, 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  For 
various  forms  of  sore  mouth  and  ulcerated 
sore  throaty  the  following  is  a  useful  gargle  : 
fluid  extract  of  golden  seal,  half  ap  ounce ; 
fluid  extract  of  blue  cohosh,  half  an  ounce ; 
fluid  extract  of  witch-Hltzel,  half  an  ounce;  pulverized  ain'm,  one  dram; 
honey,  three  drams ;  water,  one  pint     As  a  stimulant  for  a  slvggish 
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liver,  and  as  a  tonic  in  enfeebled  macous  membrane  in  epidemic  dys- 
entery, and  other  complaints,  the  following  powders  are  valuable : 
hydrastin,  twenty  grains;  leptandrin,  twelve  grains;  podophyllin,  two 
grains ;  pulverized  cayenne,  two  .grains ;  sugar  of  milk,  or  pulverized 
loaf  sugar,  one  dram ;  rubbed  together  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  and 
divide  into  twenty  powders ;  give  one  every  two  hours. 

Groand  Ivy  (Nepeia  Glechama).  —  A  perennial  herb,  common  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe ;  in  some  places  known  as  giU-over' 
the^growiuL  The  leaves  are  the  ]mrt  used,  which  are  stimulant,  tonicp 
and  pectoral ;  considered  useful  m  jaundice,  asthma,  and  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  lungs. 

Ctvaiacm* — This  medicine  is  the  shavings  or  chips  of  the  wood  of 
a  tree  growinjg  in  the  West  Indies,  also  resin  obtained  from  the  same 
tree.  It  is  stimulant  and  alterative,  and  is  used  in  chronic  iheuma- 
tism,  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  and  venereal  complaints.  The 
tincture  of  the  resin  is  valuable  as  an  emmenagogu%  Dose  of  the 
tincture,  from  one-half  to  two  tejeispoonfuls,  to  be  taken  with  milk. 
The  wood  is  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in  alterative  preparations  of 
sarsaparilla,  etc 

Gum  AraUc.  -^  This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  trees  growing  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  tropical  countries,  being  several  varieties 
of  the  acacia.  It  is  demulcent,  and  a  combustive  nutritive,  and*  » 
much  psed  in 'forming  mixtures  for  hoarseness,  cough,  sore,  throat, 
gonorrhoea,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  strangury,  bronchitis,  and 
irritations  of  mucous  membranes  generally.  Mucilage  of  gum  arable 
is  a  preparation  made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  powdered  gum  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Gam  Hemlock.  —  This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  hemlock,  Abies 
Canadensis^  a  tree  growing  in  Canada  and  Maine.  This  gum  is  a 
mild  rubefacient,  and  like  burgundy  pitch,  chiefly  used  to  make  plas- 
ters, etc,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very  valuable.  A  tincture  of  the  gum 
is  diuretic  and  stimulant.  The  oil  of  hemlock  is  valuable,  in  combi- 
nation with  other  oils,  in  preparing  liniments.  The  bark  is  astringent, 
and  is  much  used  in  tanning  leather. 

Hsemastasis.  —  This  word  is  used  to  imply  the  retention  of  the 
venous  blood  in  the  limbs  by  ligatures.  A  cord  or  common  handker- 
chief, is  tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  or  thighs,  and  a  piece 
of  wood  beine  slipped  under  the  cord,  is  twisted  round  until  the  cord 
is  so  tightened  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  but  not 
to  prevent  the  outward  passage  of  the  arterial  blood.  In  this  way, 
the  blood  passing  out  continually  in  the  arteries,  and  not  returning 
by  the  veins,  the  vessels  of  the  limbs  become  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  a  great  quantity,  for  the  time  being,  is  withdrawn  from 
the  trunk,  —  greater  than  an v  surgeon  would  dare  to  remove  with  the 
lancet.  This  process  is  useful  in  bleedings  from  the  lungs,  stomach, 
and  wombjNmd  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  etc,  and 
in  whatever  case  it  may  be  thought  desirable,  for  the  tipie  being> 
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to  lessen  the  blood  in  the  bead  or  tmok,  withoai  defaititatiDg  the 
patient. 

Ildir-cap  Hoss  (Iblytrichum  Juniperum). —  An  evergreen  plant  grow- 
ing on  poor  sandy  soils  in  the  Northern  States.  A  strong  infusion  of 
it  IS  powerfully  diuretic.  In  dropsical  cases,  two  fluid  ounces  of  the 
infusion  should  be  taken  every  half  hour.  It  is  useful  in  fevers,  ia- 
flainmatioas,  gravel,  etc. 

Hardback  (SpinBa  Tbmenlosa). —  This  is  a  beautiful  shmb,  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  Its  leav4  are  of  a  dark  green  eolor  above, 
and  white  underneath.  It  is  tonic  and  astringent^  and  is 
much  used  in  chronic  diarrhcea,  cholera  infantum,  eta  It  ^^•*'^ 
agrees  well  with  the  stomach,  and  is  deservedly  a  popolar 
remedy  in  summer  complaints  of  children. 

A  tf uid  extract  of  it  is  prepared  by  Tilden  &  Qk  ;  dose, 
four  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  much  used  in  the  form- of  infii- 
Bion.  The  green  herb  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  valuable  pre- 
paration in  chronic  diarrhcBa,  when  attended  with  much 
debility. 

HanDeaf  C!oldeii-Rod  ( Solidago  Rigida),  —  A  perennial 

plant,  growing  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  on 

the  western  prairies.    It  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  styptic,  aad 

useful  to  arrest  bleeding  from  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  and 

bowels.    The  powder  and  infusion  are  used,  both  exteitially 

and  internally. 

^^  • 

HekAtas  IHelotdfU  Dioica).  —  This  herb  is  common  in  the  United 

States,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  False  Dhicom  plant.  The  root, 
which  is  the  part  used,  is  tonic,  diuretic,  and  vermifuge.  In  large 
doses,  it  is  emetic,  and  when  used  fresh,  sialagogue.  In  five  or  tea 
grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  it  relieves  dyspepsia,  restores  the  appe- 
tite, expels  worms,  and  relieves  colic  It  is  a  valuable  womb  tonic, 
gradually  removing  debility  of  that  organ,  and  curing  whites,  pain- 
ful menstruation,  and  a  tendency  to  habitual  abortion.  Dose  of  the 
decoction,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces.  The  decoction  is  said  to 
kill  insects,  bugs,  etc. 

PreparcUions.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  three  drams;  heloain, 
the  active  principle,  dose  half  a  gmin  to  a  graiiL 

Henbane  {Hposcyamus  Niger).  —  This  plant  grows  abundantly  in 
Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  rare  in  thid 
country.  All  the  parts  are  active.  It  is  narcotic,  gently  accelerating 
the  circulation,  increasing  the  general  warmth,  occasionmg  a  sense  of 
heat  in  the  throat,  and  after  a  time  inducing  sleep.  It  is  often  used 
in  the  place  of  opium,  because  it  does  not  bind  the  bowels.  Used  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  bronchitis,  asthnora,  consumption,  booping-ooogh, 
hysterics,  and  spasmodic  aflections  generally. 

PreparcUioHS.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops;  solid  ex- 
tract, dose,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain ;  tincture,  two  ounces  4b  one  pint 
of  dilated  alcohol,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  aud  a  half;  byoscya* 
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mil),  the  active  principle,  dose,  one  eighth  to  half  a  grain.  In  neural- 
gia, rheumatiBm,  St  Vitun's  dance,  painful  menstruation,  etc,  the 
following  may  be  found  useful :  solid  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  two 
drams ;  solid  extract  of  valerian,  two  dramti ;  solid  extract  of  aconite, 
one  dram ;  aulphate  of  qainia,  one  dram.  Mix,  and  divide  into  two 
graiu  pills ;  one  pill  every  two  or  three  hours.        « 

Hig^  Cnuriveny  ( V^mum  Opuha).  —  This  shmli  grows  in  rich 
soils  in  Canada,  ana  in  the  northern  United  States.  The  bark,  which 
is  the  medicinal  part,  is  aDtispasmodic,  being  used  in  cramps,  spasms, 
asthma,  hysterics,  and  is  useful  for  those  who  are  subject  to  convul- 
sions daring  pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  of  childbirth.  It  is  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cramp  Bark.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the 
bark,  may  be  used  in  tablespoonful  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Dose  of  the  extract,  from  one  to  five  grains;  in  womb  troubles,  it 
may  be  united  with  caulophyllin,  cimieifugin,  aletridin,  xenecin,  and 
asclepidin ;  and  in  flatulent  colic,  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  it  may  be  combined  with  dioscorein. 


1  (Marubium  Vti^are). —  This  well  known  perennial  herb 
lA  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  this  country. 
It  is  tonic,  aperient,  pectoral,  and  sudorific.  It  is  deservedly  popular 
in  domestic  practice,  for  colds,  asthma,  throat-aik,  bronchitis,  and  other 
pectoral  affections,  attended  with  cough.     Itis  much  used  in  candy. 

PreparatioTU.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  one  dram  ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  ten  grains ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  one  pint  of 
alcohol,  dose,  half  an  olmce  to  an  ounce ;  symp,  three  ounces  fluid 
extract  to  one  pint  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  three  to  six  drams. 

Bops  (Humttbts  Lupuhs).  —  The  cones  of  this  well-known  plant 
are  tonic,  hypnotic,  aatilithic,  and  anthelmintic.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  promoting  sleep,  and  relieving  pain  and  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system.  Hops  are  valuable  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  bonesct,  and  other  bitter  herbs.     An 
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ointment  of  hops  and  strarooniura  leaves  is  sometimes  used  in  salt- 
rheumi  and  upon  painful  tumors  and  ulcere.  A  pillow  stuffed  with 
hopS|  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  placed  under  the  bead  of  the  patient, 
relieves  pain  and  procures  sleep* 

Lupulin  is  the  yellow  powaer  obtained  by  threshing  the  hops,  and 
is  preferable  to  the  4op  itself.  It  is  a  powerful  antaphrodisiac,  com- 
posing the  genital  organs,  and  quieting  painful  erections,  in  goaoi^ 
rhcea,  etc 

PreparatioHS.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  twenty  grains ;  tincture,  two  and  half  ounces  to 
one  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  six  drams ;  infusion,  four  drams  to 
one  pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces ;  lupulin,  dose,  six  to  ten 
grain:»;  tincture  of  lupulin,  two  ounces  to  one  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  one 
to  two  drams,  in  sweetened  water ;  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  lupulin, 
well  rubbed  up  with  white  sugar  in  a  mortar,  is  very  efficadoos  in 
priapism,  choraee,  and  spermatorrhoea. 

norsemlnt  (Monarda  Punctala).  —  This  welUknown  plant,  which  is 
common  to  the  United  States,  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 
A  warm  infusion  may  be  used  in  flatulence,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
If  tlie  body  be  kept  cool  while  taking  it,  it  will  act  as  a  diuretic.  The 
oil  of  horscmint,  is  used  for  similar  purposes  with  the  plant  Dose, 
from  two  to  six  drops  on  sugar.  Dose  of  the  essence,  from  ten  to 
forty  drops  in  sweetened  water.  The  oil  is  frequently  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  liniments. 

Horseradish  ( Cochlearia  Armoracia),  —  The  fresh  root  of  this  well 
known  perennial  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic,  and  rubefacient 
It  is  useful  in  rheumatic,  paralytic,  scorbutic,  dropsical,  and  dyspeptic 
affections.  It  is  said  that  a  warm  infusion  of  the  fresh  root  in  cider, 
drank  freely  every  night,  will  cause  perspiration,  aiid  a  free  flow  of 
urine,  and  will  consequently  cure  dropsy.  The  jfresh  root  grated  in 
vinegar,  and  eaten  with  meat  at  dinner,  strengthens  the  stomach,  and 
promotes  digestion. 

HODseleek  ( Sempervivum^  Tectorum).  —  The  bruised  leaves  of  this 
perennial,  form  a  cooling  application  to  burns,  stings  of  insects,  ery- 
sipelas, and  other  inflammations ;  valuable  also  for  ringworm,  shingles, 
and  other  skin  diseases. 

nydnmgea  {Hydrangea  Arborescens), —  This  grows  abundantly  in 
the  Southern,  Middle,  and  Western  States.  Its  root  is  medicinal.  It 
is  diuretic,  and  has  been  much  praised  for  its  power  of  relieving  the 
excruciating  pain,  caused  by  the  passage  of  stone  through  the  urethra, 
as  well  as  lor  infallibly  removing  such  stones  from  the  bladder,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  'already  too  Targe  for  passage  through  the  water 
pipe.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  calculi  have  been  known 
to  pass  off*  from  one  person,  under  the  use  of  this  remedy.  A  con- 
centrated decoction,  or  the  fluid  extract  prepared  by  Tiklen  d&  Co., 
may  be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  several  times  a  day,  —  care  being 
taken  not  to  push  the  medicine  to  the  extent  of  dizziness,  or  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest. 


IIy8S<^  (Hf/ssopus  Officinalis),  —  This  is  a  native  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  tops  and  leaves  are 
the  parts  used.  They  are  stimulant^aroraatic,  carminative,  and  tonic. 
The  infusion  has  been  much  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis  of  old 
people,  and  those  of  debilitated  habits.  It  makes  the  raising  of  mucus 
more  easy.  The  infusion  may  be  combined  with  sage  and  alum,  and 
sweetened  with  honey.  The  fresh  leaves  bruised,  and  applied  exter- 
nally, relieve  the  pain,  and  disperse  the  spots  and  marks  caused  by 
contusions. 

Icdiind  Hoss  ( Cetraria  Llandica).  —  This  plant  is  found  in  tho 
northern  latitudes,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  and  is  abundant 
on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  New  England.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  prevalence  in  Iceland,  in  which  country,  as 
well  as  in  Lapland,  it  serves,  in  consequence  of  the  gum  and  stairch 
it  contains,  as  food  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is  demulcent,  tonic,  and 
nutritious,  and  is  well  fitted  to.  relieve  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  connected  with  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  it  is  given  therefore  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  affections 
of  the  chest,  attended  with  copious  expectoration,  especially  when 
the  matter  discharged  is  purulent;  also  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  dys- 
«entery,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion ;  and  is  much  used  in  the  common  article  of  diet,  called  blanc 
mange. 

Ice  Plant  (Monotropa  Uniflora).  —  This  perennial  plant,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  is  snow  white,  resembling  frozen  jelly, 
and  is  juicy  and  tender,  dissolving  in  the  hands  like  ice.  The  flowers 
are  in  shape  like  a  pipe;  it  is  hence  called  the  pipe  plant  The  root 
is  the  medicinal  part,  and  is  tonic,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic  It 
has  also  been  considered  sedative  and  diaphoretic ;  and  the  powder 
has  been  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  opium.  It  is  said  to  be 
valuable  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  Dose 
of  the  powdered  root,  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  two  to  three  times 
a  day. 

*  IndUm  Ilemp  (Apocynum  Cannabinum).  —  This  perennial* plant  re- 
sembles bitter-root,  and  grows  in  similar  situations.  The  root^is 
powerfully  emetic,  and  in  decoction,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  It 
diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pnlse,  and  produces  drowsiness.  It 
has  great  efficacy  in  dropsy. 

Preparations,  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  a  tonic,  five  to  fifteen  drops, 
as  an  emetic,  twenty  to  sixty  drops ;  solid  extract,  dose,* one  to  five 
grains ;  tincture,  dose,  one  to  two  drams,  as  a  tonic,  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  as  an  emetic ;  infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water, 
dose,  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

Indian  Tnrnip  {Arum  Triphyllum).  —  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  damp  places  in  North  and  South  America,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  dragon  root  The  root  when  chewed,  is  excessively  acrid, 
producing  a  biting  sensation  which  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by 
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milk.  The  fresh  root  it  acrid,  expectomnt,  and  diaphoretic,  and  lias 
been  oaed  in  asthnta,  booping-oough,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  rbeo- 
tnatism,  and  colic,  and  extfrnalty,  in  acrofuloos  tamors,  scald  head, 
and  other  akin  disorders.  Doee  of  the  grated  root,  in  symp  or  muciU 
age,  ten  gmios,  three  or  foar  times  a  day. 

Iodine  {bdinum).  —  This  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  kelp,  or  sea- 
veed,  and  is  in  small  bluish-blade,  shining  scales.  It  is  alterative, 
tonic,  and  somewhat  dinretic  It  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  dis- 
eases of  the  absorbent  and  glandatar  system,  particularly  scrofala, 
goitre,  aitd  glandular  tamors  generally.  Dom,  in  mb«tance,  half  a 
siain,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  form  of  pill ;  in  form  of  tincture, 
five  to  ten  dmpe. 

Iodide  of  PotlMtam  (PtMaisS  hdiAim).  —  Tha  is  one  of  the  pre- 
parationi  of  iodine^  and  is  sometimes  improperly  called  kydriodaU  of 
pobuaa.  It  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  iodide  of  iron,  by  carbon- 
ate of  potassa.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  iodine,  but  chiefly 
as  an  alterative  in  tertiary  syphilis,  for  which  it  is  a  specific  ;  aliK>  in 
some  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  leprosy.  Dose  of  the  salt, 
from  two  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  tnocb  combined  with  bitter  tinc- 
tures, and  particularly  with  the  compound  preparations  of  saisapa- 
rilla,  yellow  dock,  ana  queen's  root  The  acids  and  metallic  salts  are  . 
incompatible  with  it. 

IpfCflCnailha. —  This  is  a  small  perennial  plant,  growing  in  moist 
woods,  in  several  countries  of  South  America.  The  root  is  the  part 
used.  It  is  a  very  valuable  emetic,  in  large  doae» ;  in  smaller  doses, 
it  is  sudorific  and  expectorant.  U»ed  to  produce  vomiting  in  the 
commencement  of  fevers,  inflammatory  diseases,  swelled  testicles,  and 
before  the  paroxysms  of  ague ;  and  to  excite  nausea  in  dysentery, 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  various  hemorrhages,  and  inflammatioii  of 
the  lungs;  and, combined  with  opium,  to  produce  diaphoresis  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  and  febrile  complaints  Dose,  as  an  emetic,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains;  to  excite  nausea,  from  one  to  three  grains;  and  to 
produce  diaphoresis,  two  to  six  grains,  with  one  grain  of  opium. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  five  to  ten 
drops ;  a?  au  emetic,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tincture,  half  an  omtce 
to  an  ounce  andahalf;  wine  of  ipecac,  three  ounces  to  one  pint  of 
sherry  wine,  dose,  a  quarter  to  half  a  drara,  aa  an  expectorant ;  two 
and  a  half  to  five  drams  as  an  emetic.  The  following  is  a  useful  ex- 
pectorant for  young  children:  fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  two  drams; 
syrup  of  tolu,  five  diams ;  mucilage  of  guin  arable,  one  ounce ;  sherry 
wine,  three  diams,^  mix.     Dose,  one  dram. 

IroD  {Ferrvm). —  As  this  is  the  most  abundant,  so  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  widely  diflused  through  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  an  essential  constitn- 
rnt  in  the  blood  of  man,  and  as  a  medicine  it  has  great  value,  being 
a  powerful  tonic.  In  most  cases  where  the  blood  is  thin  and  reduced, 
iron  is  our  best  remedy  ;  it  raises  the  pulse,  promotes  the  secretions, 
and  gives  color,  body,  and  nutritive  qualities  to  the  blood.     It  is  much 
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used,  in  some  one  of  ka  prepared  forms,  in  chronic  amemia,  chlorosis, 
hysterica,  whites,  rickets,  chorea,  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and  particularly 
consumption.  The  following. are  most  of  the  chemical  pveparatioiis 
of  iron  used  in  medidoe. 

Animoiiio^lttnite  of  Iron  {Ferri^Anmania-OUroi).  —  This  is  in  the 
form  of  thin  scales,  of  a  b^utifnl,'garnet-re(^  color,  and  has  a  slightly 
acid  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  great  solubility  gives  it 
some  advantages  over  the  citrate.  The  dose  is  five  grains,  taree  times 
a  day,  in  solution. 

Black  (hride  of  Iron  {Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum).  —  This  is  a  dark, 
grayish-black  powder,  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  having  mci^netic 
properties.  It  is  a  valuable  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  five  to 
fifteen-grain  doses. 

Cttiate  of  Iron  (Ferri  CXircui).  —  This  is  a  valuable  preparation  of 
iron.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  Usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in 
two  to  five  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Qalnla  (Ferri  et  Quitus  Citras).  —  In  the  form 
of  shining  scales,  garnet-colored,  and  soluble  in  water.  An  excellent 
antiperiodic  and  tonic.  Given  in  intermittents,  when  the  blood  is  low, 
etc.    Dose,  five  -to  ten  greens,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Strychnia*  —  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  combination  of  strychnia 
with  iron,  to  American  physicians.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation,  and 
is  constantly  winning  the  favor  of  the  profession.  It  combines  the 
properties  of  iron  and  strychnia,  and  has  proved  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  atonic  dyspepsia,  absence  of  the  menses,  St  Vitus's  dance,  green- 
sickness, hysterics,  etc.  It  is  a  beautiful  salt,  looking  like  citrate  of 
iron,  except  that  it  is  a  little  darker.  Three  grains  of  the  iron  are  com- 
bined with  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia* 

liydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  (Ferri  Oxidum  Hydraium).  —  This  is  in 
a  reddish-brown,  moist  mass,  not  much  used  in  medicine,  except  as 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  arsenic,  for  which  it  is  very  valuable.  It 
should  be  given  in  tablespoonful  doses,  often  repeated. 

Iodide  of  Iron  (Ferri  lodidum). — The  iodide  of  iron  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  of  a  greenish-black  color,  and  styptic  taste.  It  has  tonic, 
alterative,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  firoperties.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  scrofulous  complaints,  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
chlorosis,  absence  of  the  menses,  and  leucorrhcea.  In  obstinate  syph- 
ilitic tdcers,  and  in  secondary  syphilis,  occurring  in  scrtfnlous  and 
debilitated  subjects,  it  has  been  used  with  success.  Dose,  three  grains, 
gradually  increased  to  eight  It  should  never  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pill. 

Lactate  of  Inm  (Ferri  Lactas)* — This  has  the  general  medicinal 
properties  of  the  ferru^nous  preparations.  It  increases  the  appetite 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  has  been  used  with  decided  benefit  in  chlo- 
rosis. Dose,  one  to  three  grains,  three  times  a  day.  The  dose  may 
be  gradually  increased.    Given  in  the  form  of  solution,  pill,  or  lozenge. 
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PhMphate  tt  IriNi  {Ferri  Phosphas). —  This  is  a  slate-colored  pow- 
der, insolable  in  water.  It  is  a  valuable  remcnly  in  consumption, 
cancer,  and  nervous  diseases,  accompanied  by  a  low  state  of  the 
blood.    Dose,  one  or  two  grains,  three  tiroes  a  day. 

Per  Mt  nf  IrM  (MonsePt  Si^fptic). — This  is  a  most-valuable  styp- 
tic, and  is  used  with  sn^ss  in  restraining  violent  bleedings.  It  pro- 
duces no  irritant  effects  upon  the  tissues,  and  may  be  used  with  safety 
both  in  slight  and  extensive  surgical  operations.  Physicians  should 
have  it  by  them,  and  will  find  it  very  serviceable  in  sudden  emergen- 
cies of  bleeding.  It  is  prepared  in  solution  and  in  the  form  of  dry 
salt,  by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  solution  is  the 
roost  convenient  and  eligible  form,  and  may  be  applied  as  prepared. 

Pawder  ^  Itm  {Ferri  Pulvis).  —  This  is  what  is  often  called  iron 
by  hydrogen,  or  Qu^venne's  iron.  It  is  an  impalpaple  powder,  and  of 
an  iron-gray  color.  If  black,  it  is  worthless.  It  is  used  in  ansemia, 
and  in  all  those  conditions  characterized  by  deficiency  of  coloring 
matter  in  the  blood.  The  best  metallic  iron  for  medicinal  use.  Dose, 
from  two  to  six  grains,  several  times  a  day ;  to  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pill. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron  (Ferri  ^ubcarbanas).  —  This  is  a 
reddish  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  touic,  alterative,  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  is  used  in  neuralgia,  chorea,  chlorosis,  anemia,  epi- 
lepsy, scrofula,  etc  Dose,  five  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  to 
be  taken  in  a  little  water. 

Protoiide  of  Iron  {Ferri  ProUmdum).  —  This  is  of  a  dark  bine 
color,  and  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  con- 
verts it  into  the  sesquioxide.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation  of  iron. 
Dose,  from  two  to  six  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron. —  The  protoxide  of  iron  being  more 
readily  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  agreeing  better  with  the  stom- 
ach, than  any  other  preparation  of  this  metal,  has  led  to  a  general  desire 
for  this  salt  in  some  eligible  form,  protected  from  the  chemical  changes 
to  which  it  is  so  liable.  This  desire  has  been  met  bv  Dr.  James  B. 
Nichols  &  Co.  of  this  city,  who,  by  a  new  method  of  chemical  ma- 
nipulation, have  prepared  an  unchangeable  solution  of  it,  in  the  form 
of  an  elegant  syrup,  which  is  permanent  in  form,  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  free  from  the  mky  flavor  peculiar  to  iron  preparations.  Dr.  Nich- 
ols, one  of  the  most  reliable  practical  chemists  in  tiie  country,  has 
conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  profession  by  preparing  this  syrup.  I 
have  had^he  pleasure  of  using  it,  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  Dose, 
from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  three  times  a  day. 

Solution  Protoxide  Iron,  witli  Rlrabarb  and  Colnmbo.  —  This  is  a 
composition  of  protoxide  of  iron  with  vegetable  tonics ;  a  combina- 
tion long  desired,  but  just  now,  for  the  first  time  effected,  by  Dr. 
James  R.  Nichols  &  Co.  of  this  city.  As  a  remedy  in  many  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  it  must  prove  of  great  value. 

Solution  Protoxide  Iron,  with  Qninine« — This  has  become  a  remedy 
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of  established  reputation.  Quinine  combined  with  iron,  particularly 
with  the. protoxide,  must  have  great  advantages  as  a,  chalybeate  tonic. 
This  is  one  of  the  reliable  preparations  of  Dr.  Nichols.  Each  table- 
spoonful  contains  half  a  grain  of  quinine. 

Solntfon  Protoilde  Iron,  with  Iodide  of  Potassa«  —  In  this  prepara- 
tion, the  valuable  alterative  properties  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are 
connected  with  iron.  It  is  therefore  alte;^tive  and  tonic,  and  may  be 
used  in  scrofulous  and  other  weakened  conditions  of  the  system.  It 
is  a  remedy  of  decided  merit  Three  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium are  contained  in  each  tablespoonful.  This  is  also  prepared  by 
Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  &  Ca 

Solpliate  of  Iron  {Ferri  Sulphas).  —  This  is  in  the  form  of  transpa- 
rent crystals,  of  a  pale,  bluish-green  color,' and  efflorescent  in  the  air. 
It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic.  In 
lEurge  doses,  it  produces  nausea  and  griping  of  the  bowels.  Useful  in 
scrofula,  and  as  an  astringent,  in  passive  hemorrhages,  sweats,  dia- 
betes, chronic  mucous  catarrh,  leucorrhosa,  and  gleet  As  a  tonic,  it 
is  useful  in  dyspepsia. 

S^ymp  of  Iodide  of  Iron  ( Syrupm  Ibdidi  Ferri).  —  This  is  an  ele- 
gant preparation  of  iodine  and  iron,  and  is  given  in  all  debilitated 
conditions  of  the  system,  when  there  is  a  taint  of  scrofula.  Dose, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  well  diluted,  at  the  moment  of  taking,  with 
water. 

Symp  of  Iodide  Iron  and  Hangfanese.  —  This  is  of  a  light  straw 
color,  prepared  from  protosulphate  of  iron,  protosulphate  of  manga- 
nese, and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  a  remedy  of  unsurpassed  effi- 
cacy in  aneemic,  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  and  cancerous  affections.  It 
is  considered  superior  to  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron.  This  is  another 
of  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols  &  Co.'s  valuable  preparations.  Dose,  from  ten 
to  sixty  drops. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potftssa  {Ferri  et  Potassm  Tartras). —  This  is  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  shining  scales,  of  a  dark  ruby  color,  of  a  slightlv 
chalybeate  ta«te,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  one  of  the  mild- 
est of  the  salts  of  iron,  and  is  considerably  us^ed  in  scrofula,  weak- 
ness of  the  bowels,  general  debility,  etc.  It  is  much  used  of  late,  as 
a  remedy  for  syphilis,  both  externally  and  internally.  The  dose  is 
ten  to  thirty  grains  in  solution. 

Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  (Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi). —  This  has 
a  reddish-brown,  yellowish  color,  a  sour  and  very  styptic  taste,  and  an 
odor  like  muriatic  ether.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  certain  pre- 
parations of  iron,  generally  agreeing  with  the  stomach,  and  much 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  iron  is  used.  It  is  useful  in  scrofula, 
gleet,  and  leucorrhoea  ;  also  in  hemorrhages  from  the  womb,  kidneys, 
and  bladder,  of  a  passive  character.  Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops, 
gradually  increased  to  one  or  two  drams,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
it  should  be  given  diluted  with  water. 
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TakrtaMte  ef  IVMt —  This  nalt  in  in  the  form  of  a  dark-red  pow- 
der,  haying  a  faint  odor,  and  a  taste  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcobolf  and  insolobie  in  water.  Given  in  hysterical  afections, 
complicated  with  chlorosis.    Dose,  one  grain,  several  times  a  day. 

IslBgliM  {Ichth^foeoUa),  —  A  gelatinoos  snbstance,  prepared  from 
the  bladder  of  fishes.  It  is  solnbie  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  diluted 
acids.  In  boiling,  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  jelly  upon  cooling,  in  wtuch 
form  it  b  chiefly  used  as  a  nutritive  diet  for  the  sick. 

Jalap  (fyonuta  Jalapa).  —  This  is  a  Mexican  plant  Its  root  is  aa 
active  cathartic,  producing  liquid  stools,  more  or  less  griping.  United 
with  cream  of  tartar,  it  becomes  a  hydragogue,  and  is  useful  in  dropsy. 
The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  srains. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  a  quarter  to  one  dram ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  three  to  eight  grains ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  the  pint 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  two  and  a  half  drams;  jalapin,  the  active 
principle,  dose,  one  to  two  grains. 

Jmdper  (Juniperis  Communis).  —  This  evergreen  shrub  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  The 
berries,  which  are  the  part  used,  are  wrinkled,  of  a  dark-purple  color, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  They  are  gently  stimulant  and  diuretic,  aiid 
have  been  used  in  scurvy,  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  more  active  diuretics.  The  oil  of  juniper  obtained 
from  the  berries  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Five  minims  of  the  oil, 
mixed  with  one  fluid  dram  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  given  three 
times  a  day,  is  valuable  in  dropsy.  Dose  of  the  berries,  from  one  to 
two  drama ;  of  the  oil,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Kfno.  —  This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  Plero- 
carpus  Marsupiunu  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  It  is  a  power- 
ful  and  valuable  astringent,  and  is  much  used  in  diarrhoea,  not  atten- 
ded  with  inflammation.  Opium  is  often  united  with  it^  and  it  is  a 
favorite  addition  to  chalk  mixture.  It  is  also  used  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery, leuoorrlMBa  and  diabetes.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  powder, 
infusion,  or  tincture.  Dose  of  the  powder,  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  of  the 
tincture,  one  or  two  fluid  drams ;  the  infusion  is  useful  as  an  injection, 
in  leuoorrhoea  and  gononrhcea.  The  powder  is  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  advantage  on  indolent  and  flabby  ulcers. 

Ladies*  Slipper  ( Cypripedium  Pubescens).  —  The  fibrous  roots  are 
the  parts  used  of  this  plant.  It  is  tonic,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic, 
and  is  employed  in  nervous  headache,  and  other  nervous  afiections,  as 
excitability,  hysterics,  neuralgia,  etc. 

PreparaHons.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  au  ounce ;  cypripedin,  the 
active  principle,  dose,  two  to  four  grains.  The  following  is  a  useful 
preparation  for  producing  sleep,  in  wakeful  and  excited  conditions : 
fluid  extract  ladies'  slipper,  one  ounce;  fluid  extract  pleurisy  root, 
one  ounce ;  fluid  extract  skunk  cabbage,  one  ounce ;  fluid  extract 
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scuUcap,  one  ounce ;  mix ;  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  three  times  a 
day. 

For  sick  and  nervous  headache,  dependent  on  an  acid  stomach,  the 
following  is  useful :  fluid  extract  ladies'  slipper,  half  an  ounce ;  fluid 
extract  catnip,  half  an  ounce ;  fluid  extract  scullcap,  half  an  ounce ; 
water,  one  pint ;  mix  ;  dose,  one  and  a  half  to  three  drams. 

Lead  {IVumbum).  —  Lead  acts  upon  the  system  as  a  sedative  and 
astringent  Internally,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  and  for  restraining  improper  bleeding,  and  other 
excessive  discharges.  Externally,  it  is  employed  to  subdue  inflamma- 
tion. It  should  not  be  excessively  used ;  for,  if  taken  internally  for  a 
long  time,  it  injures  the  nervous  system,  and  brings  on  apoplexy, 
palsy,  and  particularly  lead  colic.  Nature  generally  gives  notice  when 
it  is  doing  mischief,  by  drawing  a  blue  line  around  the  edge  of  the  gum. 
The  preparation  of  lead  chiefly  used  in  medicine  is  the  following: 

Acetate  of  Lead  (Plumbi  AcetasS.  —  This  is  known  by  the  name 
of  svgar  of  leadj  and  is  a  white  salt,  crystallized  in  brilliant  needles. 
It  has  first  a  sweetish,  and  then  an  astringent  taste.  In  medicinal 
doses,  it  is  a  powerful  sedative  and  astringent ;  in  large  ones,  an  irri- 
tant poison.  It  is  principally  used,  internally,  for  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  bowels,  and  womb.  The  dose  is  generally  two  grains,  united 
to  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  pill.  Externally, 
it  is  employed  in  form  of  solution,  and  applied  to  inflamed  surfaces 
with  cloths.  Four  grains  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  four  of  pulverized 
opium  to  the  pint  of  water,  makes  a  good  lotion  for  various  purposes. 

Lemon  ( Citrus  Limamm),  —  This  is  a  well-known  tropical  fruit, 
the  juice  of  which  has  a  grateful  acid  taste,  which  is  much  used  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  complaints,  to  form  the  agreeable  drink 
called  lemonade.  The  oil  of  lemon,  obtained  from  the  fresh  rind 
of  the  fruit,  is  chiefly  used  in  perfumery,  and  to  render  the  taste  of 
medicines  more  agreeaj^le. 

Lettuce  (Lactuca  Sativay —  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  gar- 
den plant  are  contained  in  the  milk.  It  is  given  when  opium  disa- 
grees with  the  patient,  to  allay  cough  and  irritability. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams; 
solid  extract,  dose,  two  to  five  grains.  The  following  is  a  useful  com- 
pound syrup :  fluid  extract  lettuce,  two  ounces ;  fluid  extract  poppy, 
four  ounces ;  simple  syrup,  ten  ounces ;  mix  ;  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram. 

Life  Root  {Senecio  Aureus),  —  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing 
on  the  banks  of  marshy  x^reeks,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  State:«, 
and  sometimes  called  KagworL  Both  the  root  and  herb  are  diuretic, 
pectoral,  diaphoretic,  and  tonic,  considerably  valued  as  a  remedy  in 
gravel,  and  other  urinary  aflections,  particularly  strangury.  It  is  use- 
ful for  promoting  menstrual  discharges. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  infu- 
sion, dose,  one  to  four  ounces;  senccin,  the  active  principle,  dose, 
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three  to  five  grains.  For  chloroeiA,  aooonipaiiied  by  abeence  of  the 
meoses,  the  following  is  a  useful  preparation :  senecin,  aletrin,  and 
solpbate  of  iron,  four  grains  each.  Mix,  and  divide  into  two  grain 
powders.  Six  grains  each  of  senecin  and  geraniin,  mixed,  and  taken 
in  doses  of  two  to  fonr  grains,  has  a  good  effect  in  restraining  an 
immoderate  How  of  the  menses.  In  painful  menstruation  the  follow- 
ing is  a  good  pill:  senecin,  two  grains;  quinine,  six  grains;  solid 
extract  belladonna,  three  grains;  make  into  ten  pills,  and  take  one 
every  three  hours,  till  the  pcun  is  subdued. 

LiOM  (Calx),  —  This  is  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  is  an  abun- 
dant natural  production.  It  is  used  in  several  forms  in  medicine,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  chiefl 

CUeiMe  of  Line  ( Calx  Gkhrinaia).  —  This  is  a  moist,  grayish- 
white  substance,  having  the  odor  of  chlorine,  and  possessing  powerful 
bleaching  properties.  Externally  used,  it  is  disinfectant,  and,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  ap|^ed  with  advantage  to  ill-oonditioned  ulcers, 
burns,  chilblains,  and  eruptions  of  the  skin,  also  as  a  gargle  in  putrid 
sore  throat,  and  as  a  wash  for  nloemted  gums,  and  to  purify  the 
breath.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  dysentery,  both  by  mouth 
and  injection,  to  correct  the  fetor  of  the  stools. 

Lime  Water  (Aqua  Colds).  —  This  is  made  by  dissolving  fonr 
ounces  of  lime  m  a  gallon  of  water,  and  letting  the  solution  stand 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  It  is  antacid,  antilithic,  tonic,  and  astringent^  valuable  in  all 
complaints  attended  with  acidity  of  the  stomach.  United  with  milk, 
and  used  as  the  sole  diet,  it  is  sometimes  tlie  only  remedy  for  chronic 
diarrhoea  of  long  standing.  Dose  of  lime  water,  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces. 

Liquorice  (Glycyrrhiza  Glabra),  —  This  grows  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  demulcent  and 
expectorant,  niid  is  useful  in  cough,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  irritations 
of- the  mucou:$  pnrfaces  generally.  The 'pulverized  root,  united  Vith 
an  equal  amount  of  sulphur,  and  a  little  molasses,  is  a  valuable  pre- 
paration for  c'ouglis.  The  black  extract  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  root. 

Livenrwrt  (HeptUica  Americana).  —  An  indigenous  plant,  growing 
in  woods,  upon  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  leaves  with- 
stand  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  flowers  appear  early  in  the  spring. 
The  whole  plant  is  medicinal.-  It  is  a  mild  demulcent  tonic  and  as- 
trinffent,  and  has  been  used  in  fevers,  liver  complaints,  bleeding  from 
the  lungs,  and  coughs. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  three  drams ;  infusion, 
four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  to  be  taken  freely. 

Lobelia  (Lobelia  Inflaia), —  This  weed  grows  throughout  the  United 
States ;  both  its  seeds  and  leaves  are  used  in  medicine.  The  plant  is 
emetic,  expectorant,  sedative,  and  antispasmodic.  As  an  emetic,  it  is 
generally  used  in  combination  with  other  articles  for  that  purpose. 
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It  is  of  great  advantage  in  Bpasmodic  asthma,  as  well  aa  in  bronchitis, 
croup,  hooping-cough,  and  other  throat  and  cheat  afTections.  When- 
ever relaxation  is  required  to  subdue  spasm,  or  for  other  parpo8e!<, 
lobelia  will  be  found  useful. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  t(^a  to  sixty 
drops',  as  an  emetic,  one  fourth  of  a  dram  to  a  dram  ;  tincture,  two 
ounoes  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  one  to 
three  drams,  as  an  emetic,  half  an  ounce;  infusion,  dose,  an  ounce 
every  half  hour  till  vomiting  ensues ;  lobelin,  the  active  principle,  dose, 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half.  The  following  mixture  will  be 
found  excellent,  as  an  expectorant  and  sudorific,  in  spasmodic  croup, 
hooping-cough,  and  asthma,  and  for  subduing  tnucous  inQammation 
abotft  the  throat  and  air  passages :  tincture  of  lobelia,  half  an  onnce ; 
tincture  of  bloodroot,  two  ounces ;  oil  of  spearmint,  half  a  dram ; 
empyreumatic  syrup,  five  ounces ;  dose,  half  a  dram  every  two  hours. 
A  poultice  made  of  lobelia,  elm  bark,  and  weak  lye,  relieves  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatic  pains,  erysipelatous  inHamroations,  and  poiiwo 
fronj  ivy  or  dc^wood. 


Lo^ood  (HwmtUoxylon  Campechianum).  —  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  The  wood  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  tonic  and 
sistringent,  and  is  used  with  advantage  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  in 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  after  cholera  infantum.  Used  freely 
w^ith  other  treatment,  it  also  benefits  constitutions  broken  down  by 
disease  or  dissipation. 

Preparations, —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  thirty  grains ;  infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint 
of  water,  dose,  four  drams  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  diarrhcca. 

Hagnesla  (Moffnesia  Usta).  —  Calcined  magnesia  is  obtained  from 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat.  It  is  a  white, 
inodorous,  light  powder,  of  a  feeble  alkaline  taste.  It  is  antacid  and 
laxative,  and  is  much  used  in  dyspepsia,  sick  headache,  gout,  and  in 
other  complaints  attended  with  sour  stomach  and  costiveness;  like- 
wifie  a  favorite  remedy  in  complaints  of  children.    Dose,  as  a  laxativt.-, 
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from  thirty  to  sixty  grains ;  as  an  antacid^  or  antilithic,  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  once  or  twice  a  day. 

CariMMtte  of  Hagnesfal  (Magnetue  Carbanas).  —  This  is  prepared 
from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  carbonate  of  soaa.  It  is  antacid,  and 
when  it  meets  with  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  laxatiye. 

Solphate  of  Hagncda  {Magnesim  Saiphcut).  —  Obtained  from  sea- 
water.  This  is  the  well-known  Epsom  salts  and  is  purgative  and 
diuretic  Used  in  all  cases  which  require  pargatives.  It  generally 
operates  without  griping,  and,  when  united  with  an  cu^idulated  infu- 
sion of  roses,  will  remain  on  the  stomach  when  all  other  things  are 
rejected.  The  less  it  is  diluted,  the  better  and  more  easily  it  operates, 
provided  a  draught  of  warm  water  be  taken  an  hour  afterwards.  It 
may  be  made  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  by  keefnng  the  skin  cool,  and  widk- 
ing  about  after  it  has  been  taken. 

Hale  ttTn^{AspidiumFilix  Mas).  —  This  perennial  plant  is  found  iu 
both  Europe  and  America,  also  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The 
root,  which  is  the  medicinal  part,  should  be  gathered  during  summer, 
as  the  active  principle  is  more  abundant  at  that  season  than  any 
other.  It  is  al»o  said  to  deteriorate  by  age,  and  become  nearly  worth- 
less in  two  years.  It  is  slightly  tonic  and  astringent,  but  its  chief 
value  coui^ists  in  its  power  to  destroy  and  expel  the  tapeworm. 

Preparations,  —  Solid  extract,  dose,  nine  to  fifteen  grains.  The  fol- 
lowing compound  piUs  are  adapted  to  the  destruction  of  the  tape- 
worm :  solid  extract  male  fern,  two  scruples ;  gamboge,  fourteen 
grains ;  calomol,  fourteen  grains ;  scammonv,  eighteen  grains.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills.     Dose,  two  to  lour  pills. 

Handrako  (Podophyllum  Peltaium),  —  This  is  exclusively  an  Ameri- 
can plant.  The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  It  is  cathartic,  alterative^ 
anthelmintic,  hydragogue,  sialagogue,  and,  in  large  do^s,  emetic.  It 
stimulates  and  quickens  the  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  promotes 
expectoration,  and  determines  the  blood  to  the  surface.  Combined 
with  cream  of  tartar,  it  produces  watery  stools,  and  is  useful  in  dropsy. 
It  is  used  in  jaundice,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  bilious,  remittent,  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  puerperal  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  all  glandular 
enlargements.  But  it  has  a  more  particular  action  upon  the  liver, 
and  is  especially  useful  in  derangements  of  that  organ. 

The  severity  of  its  action  seems  to  be  the  only  objection  to  its  very 
extensive  use.  Its  harshness,  however,  may  be  much  lessened  by  its 
combination  with  castile  soap,  alkalies,  ginger,  or  caulophyllin. 

Preparations.'-^ Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  ;  com- 
pound fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  solid  extract,  dose,  three 
to  twelve  grains ;  tincture,  three  and  a  half  ounces  to  one  pint  of 
alcohol,  dose,  one  to  four  drams;  podophyllin,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  as  an  alterative,  one  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain ;  as  a  cathar- 
tic, one  to  two  grains. 

HaniUU  —  This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  tree  called  Omus 
Europasa^  growing  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  as  well  as  of  several 
other  species  of  tree.     Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  operating  mildlyi 
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tboagh  sometimes  producing  wind  and  pain.  It  is  considerably  used 
as  a  gentle  physic  for  children,  and  women  in  the  family  way.  The 
nsual  way  of  prescribingitis  in  connection  with  senna,  rhabarb,  mag- 
neuia,  or  the  neutral  salts.  Being  sweet,  it  conceals  the  taste  of  these 
remedies,  in  some  measure,  whUe  it.  adds  to  their  purgative  effect 
Dose  of  manna,  for  a  grown  person,  from  one  to  two  ounces ;  for  a 
child,  from  one  to  four  drams,  according  to  age. 

■ush  Rosoaaiy  {Slatice  CaroHniana).  —  This  plant  grows  on  the 
coast  from  Maine  to  Gt-orgia.  The  root  of  it  is  the  medicinal  part, 
A  decoction  of  it  is  much  lued  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc,  also  as  a 
gai^le  in  ulcerated  sore  mouth,  and  the  throat  affection  of  scarlet 
lever,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet,  whites,  aud  falling  of  the  womb, 
and  bowel.  Dose  of  the  decoction,  one  or  two  tablespooafnls,  every 
hoar  or  two. 


HanhnuTtov  {AUhiBa  Officinalix).  —  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
salt  marshes,  and  other  moist  places,  in  Europe.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part,  and  its  properties  are  those  of  a  demulcent.  A  decoc- 
tion of  it  la  used  in  irritations  and  inftammations  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, as  in  inflammation  of  the  lung^,  stDtnach,  bowels,  and  bladder, 
and  some  affections  of  the  kidneys.  The  powdered  root,  and  also  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Ilastieh.  —  This  is  the  hardened  gum  or  resin  which  flows  from 
incisions  in  the  small  tree  or  shrub  pislacia  lentitctu,  growing  npoa 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  much  useii  in  medicine, 
but  is  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  a  brilliant  varnish.  I  intro- 
duce it  here  principally  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  follow- 
ing use  of  it  in  carious  teeth,  —  particularly  in  those  new  parts  of  the 
country  where  dentistry  is  not  much  known.  Dissolve,  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle,  four  parts  of  mastich  in  one  part  of  sulphuric  ether. 
Saturate  with  this  solution  a  small  piece  of  cotton  of  the  size  of  the 
cavity  in  the  tooth,  and  then,  having  cleansed  and  dried  the  cavity, 
gently  press  the  cotton  into  it  The  ether  will  soon  evaporate,  and 
leave  tne  gum  to  attach  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  and  protect 
its  inner  surfaces  from  the  action  of  the  air  and  food. 
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Hfttieo  {Piper  Angustifolium). — The  leaves  of  this  (dant  are  styptic, 
and  somewhat  stimulant  and  tonic.  The  leaves  brought  in  ooatact 
with  a  bleeding  woand,  have  considerable  power  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tinc- 
ture, four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  drams  to  an 
ounce ;  infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  one  to  two 
ounces. 

Headow  Saflhm  ( Colckicum  Autumnale).  —  This  is  a  native  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  wild  in  moist  meadows. 
The  roots  and  seeds  are  used.  Colchicum  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
valuable  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  which  it  is  much  and 
chiefly  used.  It  is  thought,  also,  to  act  upon  the  nervous  system, 
allaying  pain,  and  producing  other  sedative  effects.  When  not  car^ 
ried  off  by  the  bowels,  it  produces  sweating,  and  is  occasionally 
diuretic  and  expectorant  Doae  of  the  dried  root,  from  two  to  eight 
grains. 

Preparations. —  Fluid  extract  of  root,  dose,  three  to  twelve  drops; 
fluid  extract  of  seeds,  dose,  five  \o  fifteen  drops ;  tincture,  four  ounces 
to  twelve  ounces  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  ten  drops  to  half  a  dram; 
syrup,  two  ounces  to  fourteen  ounces  simple  syrup,  dose,  one  third  of 
a  dram  to  a  dram ;  wine,  three  ounces  of  root  to  a  pint  of  sherry 
wine,  dose,  thirty  to  forty  drops. 

Honk*8  Hood  (Aconite).  —  This  is  anodyne,  sedative,  and  diapho- 
retic. The  leaves  and  root  are  generally  used  separately.  It  is  use- 
ful in  inflammatory  diseases,  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  gout,  and 
particularly  in  fevers. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  six  drops ;  solid  extract, 
dose,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  ;  tincture,  eight  ounces  of  the 
root  to  a  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  eight  drops. 

A  preparation  composed  of  one  dram  of  the  tincture  of  aconite 
root,  and  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  black  cohosh,  and  taken  in 
doses  of  ope  teaspoonful  every  four  hours,  has  great  power  in  reliev- 
ing the  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  also  chronic  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  among  old  people. 

For  nervous  headache,  irritability,  restlessness,  and  wakefulness,  the 
following  combination  of  aconite  is  useful : 

Solid  extract  of  aconite,  half  a  dram  ;  solid  extract  of  stramonium, 
four  grains ;  valerianate  of  quinia,  one  scruple.  Mix,  and  divide  into 
sixty  pills,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
according  to  symptoms. 

H<lClierwoit  {Leonurus  Cardiaea).  —  This  perennial  plant  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  introduced  into  this  oountiy. 
It  is  considerably  used  in  domestic  practice,  for  nervous  complaints, 
and  many  chronic  disorders  attended  with  restlessness,  disturbed 
sleep,  pains  of  the  nerves,  and  affections  of  the  liver.  A  warm  infu- 
sion of  the  tops  and  leaves  is  useful  in  restoring  menstrual  suppres- 
sion from  colds. 
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PreporatioH. —  Solid  eztract>  dose,  three  to  eix  graius.  Combined 
with -blue  oohoeh  and  ^aok  cabbage,  the  eolid  extract  is  a  nervine, 
aDtispasmodic,  and  emmeuagi^ue. 


1  Ltrarel  (Kabnia  Latifoiia).  —  The  laorel  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  on  hills  and  mountains,  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  and  is  very  ornamental.  It  is  sometimes  called  biff  tvy,  or 
calico  mtsh.  The  narrow-leaf  laurel,  or  sheep  laurel,  kalntm  an^sti- 
folia,  is  also  common,  and  similarly  medicinal.  The  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  used  in  medicine,  and  produce,  when  taken  in  large  doses, 
vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  etc  In  medicinai  doses,  they  are  sedative  and 
fiiStringeDt.  The  saturated  tincture  is  the  best  form  of  administration, 
which  may  be  taken  in  ten  to  twenty-drop  doses,  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Id  syphilis,  active  hemorrhages,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and 
jaundice. 

HnllelB  (Verbascum  TJte^rui). — The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  bien- 
nial plant  are  antispasmodic,  dinretic,  and  demulcent  The  infusion 
is  frequently  used  in  domestic  practice,  and  is  useful  in  colds,  coughs, 
bronchitis,  eta ;  and  may  be  drank  freely.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
boiled  in  milk,  sweetened,  and  taken  for  bowel  complaints.  The 
leaves,  dipped  in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  are  very  oBeful,  Applied  as  a 
fomentation  in  mumps,  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  and  malig- 
nant sore  throat ;  a  handful  of  them  may  also  be  placed  in  an  oid  tea-, 
pot,  with  hot  water,  and  the  steam  be  inhaled  through  the  spout,  in 
the  same  complaints. 

Htistiird.  —  The  seeds  of  the  white  mnstard,  sinapis  aU>a,  were,  a 
few  years  ago,  much  recommended  as  a  cure  for  constipation  of  the 
bowels;  and,  swallowed  whole,  in  teaspoonfnl,  or  even,  in  some  obsti- 
nate cases,  in  tablespoonful  doses,  they  afford  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  bowels,  and  accomplish  some  good.  The  ground -mustard  is  a 
valuable  condiment  to  eat  in  small  quantities,  at  dinner,  in  dyspeptic 
cases.  It  finds  its  most  important  uses,  however,  as  a  prompt  and 
almost  instantaneous  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  also  as  a  val- 
uable coanter-irritant,  when  applied  externally.  The  voleUi/e  oil  of 
mustard,  one  part,  and  ten  parts  of  sweet  oil,  may  be  applied  to  the 
skin,  instead  of  the  mustara  poultice,  and  with  similar  results. 


Myrrh* — The  tree  beUsamodendran  m^frrkoj  growing  in  Arabia,  ete^ 
yields  a  jaice  which  hardens  into  a  gam-reding  called  myrrh.  This 
pleasant,  aromatic  gumy  is  stimulant,  tonic,  antiseptic,  emmenagogae, 
and  expectorant,  it  is  employed  in  chronic  bronchitis,  consumption, 
chlorosis,  absence  of  the  menses,  etc  It  is  generally  combined  with 
iron  and  other  tonics,  and  in  amenorrhcsa,  is  frequently  combined 
with  aloes.  Locally,  it  is  considerably  used  as  a  wash  to  improve 
spongy  gums,  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  etc  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  to  be  given  in  pill,  or  in  powder  suspended  in  water.  The 
tincture  of  myrrh  is  a  useful  external  application. 

Rapdia.  — This  belongs  to  the  class  of  native  inflammable  sob- 
stances,  called  bitumens.  It  is  a  transparent,  yellowish  white,  very 
light  and  inflammable  liquid,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  Persia.  Said 
to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is  composed 
exclusivelv  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  drops, 
given  in  half  a  glass  of  wine,  or  mint  water.  During  the  formation 
of  coal  gas,  an  artificial  napthia  is  obtained,  which,  when  purified, 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  India  rubber. 

Medicinally,  it  is  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  inhalation,  in  sffec 
tions  of  the  chest 

Naphthaliiiet  —  This  is  obtained  from  a  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It 
is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol  naphtha,  and  oils,  but  not  in  water.  It  is 
an  excellent  expectorant,  particularly  in  cases  of  impending  euflfoca- 
tion  of  old  persons,  from  chronic  bronchitis ;  also  in  asthma  and  other 
pectoral  afiections.  Being  stimulating,  it  is  improper  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, and  pulmonary  inflammation.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  given  in  emulsion,  or  syrup,  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  abun- 
dant expectoration  takes  place.  A  scruple  of  napthaline,  mixed  with 
five  drams  of  lard,  makes  a  good  ointment  for  psoriasis,  dry  tetter, 
and  leprosy. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (ArgenH  NUras).  —  Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  solution 
of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of  lunar 
caustic  It  is  both  in  the  form  of  small  cylindrical  rods,  and  of  crys- 
tals, the  latter  being  more  pure  than  the  former. 
*  As  an  internal  remedy,  nitrate  of  silver  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic, 
and  is  given  chiefly  in  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  StVitus's  dance, 
and  neuralgia  of  the  heart;  also  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  vomiting.  The  dose  is  from  one  fourth 
to  half  a  grain,  in  the  form  of  pill,  it  should  never  be  taken  regu- 
larly as  an  internal  remedy,  more  than  three  months,  as  it  is  apt,  after 
long  use,  to  change  the  skin  to  an  indelible  slate  blue 

But  nitrate  of  silver  is  most  used  as  an  external  remedy,  in  pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  other  chronic  and  acute  inflammations 
of  mucous  membranes.  For  reducing  these  inflammations,  it  is  very 
nearly  a  specific ;  certainly,  it  is  altogether  the  best  remedy  we  have. 
It  fails  in  some  few  cases ;  but  when  skilfully  used  it  never  does  harm. 
The'  solutions  to  be  applied  to  the  throat,  require  to  have  a  strength 
of  from  fifteen  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  soft 
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water.  A  aolation  containing  one  to  foar  or  more  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water  is  often  used  iu  inflammationB  of  the  eye,  gonorrhcea,  etc. 

NHre  (Polasta  Nitras).  —  Nitie,  which  also  passes  nnder  the  name 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  saltpetre,  ia  both  a  natural  and  artificial 
production.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  much  used  in  inflammatory  diseases,  it  increases  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  and  sweat,  and  lessens  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulee.  United  with  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  it  forms 
tiie  well-known  nitrous  powders,  which  promote  most  of  the  secre- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  liver  and  skin.  One  of  these  po^'ders, 
constituUng  a  dose,  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  is  composed 
of  eight  grains  of  nitre,  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  one 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nttre  (Spirilus  .£lheru  J^^^rici).  — Sweet  spirit  of 
nitre  ia  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic  It  is  deservedly 
much  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and  ia  extensively  employed  in  febrile 
diseases,  either  alone,  or  in  union  with  tartar  emetic,  or  with  spirit  of 
mindererus.  It  is  often  a  grateful  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  relieving 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  promoting  sleep.  It  acts  especially  upon 
the  kidneys,  augmenting  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  is  often  given  in 
conjunction  witn  squills,  digitalis,  and  acetate  of  potassa!  The  dose 
is  a  teaspoonful,  given  in  water  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Natncf  (Mi/ristica  Mosc/taia).  —  The  nutmeg  is  from  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and 
somewhat  used  to  remove  flatulency,  as  well  as  to  render  other  medi- 
cioea  palatable ;  it  is  most  employed,  however,  to  flavor  drinks,  and 
articles  of  diet.  In  large  doses,  it  is  poisonous,  producing  stupor  and 
delirium. 

Mux  Toiniea  {Slrychnos  Nux  Vomica).  —  The  tree  which  produces 
nux  vomica,  grows  in  Bengal,  Malabar,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  in  other  regions.     The  seeds  are  the  me- 
dicinal part  '*^"*- 

Nux  vomica  is  an  emphatic  excitant  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and,  in  large  doses,  is 
an  active  poison  ;  frequently  repeated  in  small 
doses,  it  ia  tonic,  diuretic,  and  slightly  laxative. 

Given  in  full  doses,  it  is  apt  to  produce  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  in  lock-jaw,  together  with 
frequent  starts  and  twitches,  as  if  from  electric 
shocks.  It  is  much  employed  in  treatment  of 
paralysis,  and  is  more  beneEcial  in  general  than 
in  partial  paisy. 

Preparations. —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  wtxtowoa. 

ten  drops;  solid  extract,  dose,  half  a  grain  to  two  grains;  tincture, 
four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  drops ;  strych- 
nia, commonly  called  strychnine,  the  active  principle,  dose,  one  six- 
teenth to  pne  eighth  of  a  grain. 

Ml  of  C^feplrt  ( Oleum  Cajuput{).  —  This  oil  is  obtained  from  this 
80 
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leaves  of  the  East  Indian  tree  cajapatL  It  is  diaphoretic  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  a  powerful  diffusive  stimulant  Given  in  cramps  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels^  colic,  flatulency,  hysterics,  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism. It  is  considerably  used  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments,  to  be 
applied  externally  in  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia.  Dose,  bom  one  to 
five  drops,  on  sugar. 

Oil  of  TWpcBtiBe  {Oleum  Terebinlhina).  — This  is  generally  called 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  turpentine.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  stimulant,  cathartic,  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and  astrin- 
gent. In  large  doses,  it  causes  strangury,  and  other  unpleasant  s;ymp- 
toms.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours.  Fifteen  drops,  taken  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  hour, 
powerfully  restrains  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  bex»t 
remedy  we  have  for  this  frightful  accident 

It  is  also  very  efficacious  in  checleing  other  hemorrhages.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  used  considerably  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments  and  rube- 
facients, in  rheumatism,  paralysis,  etc  Combined  with  linseed  oil,  it 
is  much  used  for  bums  and  scalds. 

Olive  Ofl  ( Oleum  Oliva),  —  This  oil,  often  called  gweet  oilj  is  cx- 
presi^ed  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  Olea  Eufopete.  It  is  nutrient 
and  emollient,  and  in  doses  of  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  laxative.  It 
is  much  employed  as  a  constituent  of  cerates,  liniments,  and  plasters* 

ObIm  (Allium  Cepa).  — The  medicinal  properties  of  the  onion  are 
much  like  those  of  garlic.  The  jui(*e,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  remedy  for  the  coughs  and  colds  of  infants.  Roasted 
onions,  applied  as  a  poultice,  hasten  the  suppuration  of  boils,  turooTv, 
etc     They  are  also  useful,  in  some  cases,  applied  as  drafts  to  the  feet. 

Opiimi. — This  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the  unripe  seed  of  the  poppy, 
Papaver  Somniferum.  It  is  a  stimulant  narcotic  A  moderate  dose 
increases  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  augments  the  warmth 
of  the  skin,  invigorates  the  muscular  system,  quickens  the  senses,  ani- 
mates the  spirits,  and  gives  energy  to  the  mental  faculties.  Its  opera- 
tion is  directed  with  special  force  to  the  brain,  which  it  sometimes 
excites  to  intoxication  and  delirium,  which  excitement  subsides  in  a 
short  time,  and  is  followed  by  a  delightful  calmness,  and  placidity  of 
mind,  all  care  and  anxiety  being  banished,  and  the  thoughts  yielded 
to  the  control  of  pleasing  fancies.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  more, 
this  reverie  is  succeeded  by  sleep,  which,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
hours,  passes  off,  and  is  followed  by  headache,  nausea,  tremors,  and 
other  nervous  disturbances.  Large  doses  are  followed  by  shorter 
periods  of  exhilamtlon  and  excitement,  and  by  more  protracted  sleep. 

Opium  is  used  in  medicine  to  produce  gentle  perspiration,  relieve 
pain,  and  lessen  nervous  excitability  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases;  also  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysterics,  colic,  convulsions, 
coughs,  etc  It  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  A  solution,  composed  of  two  grains  of  opium  to  one  ounce 
of  water,  is  sometimes  a  valuable  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  spas- 
modic stricture    Dose,  as  a  stimulant,  one  quarter  to  oue  half  a  grain; 
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as  a  narcotic,  one  to  two  grains ;  in  some  spasmodic  aflfections,  it  is 
given  in  very  large  doses. 

HmrpIUa,  generally  called  morphiney  is  one  of  the  alkaloid  principles 
of  (tpiuoL  It  is  used  under  the  various  forms  of  sulphate^  muriate^ 
acetate  J  and  valerianate  of  morphia^ — all  having  the  general  properties 
of  opium,  and  are  given  for  similar  -purposes,  in  doses  of  one  eighth 
to  one  quarter  of  a  grain.  One  sixth  of  a  grain  is  equal  to  one  grain 
of  opium. 

Strong  coffee  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects,  both 
of  opium  and  morphia.  A  solution  of  morphia  may  be  made  by 
adding  ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  adding  two 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  it  be  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  or  two  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  if  it  be  the  acetate  of  morphia,  or  tw^o  drops  of  muri- 
atic acid,  if  it  be  the  muriate  of  morphia.  The  effects  of  morphia 
may  be  obtained  by  sprinkling  some  of  it  on  a  blistered  surface. 

Orani^  Peel  {Auraniii  Cortex).  —  The  orange  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  tropical  climates.  Orange  juice  is  a  pleasant  refrig- 
erant^ useful  in  fevers,  and  particularly  in  scurvy.  Sick  persons  suck- 
ing the  juice  of  the  orange,  should  be  careful  not  to  swallow  any  of 
the  skinny  portion,  or  the  peel.  The  peel  of  the  orange  is  chiefly 
employed  to  give  a  pleasant  flavor  to  other  medicines,  and  to  prevent 
their  nauseating  properties.  It  is  a  mild  tonic,  carminative,  and  stom- 
achic, and  improves  the  bitter  infusions  and  decoctions  of  gentian, 
quassia,  columbo,  and  peruvian  bark.  Orange  peel  should  never  be 
given  in  substance. 

Preparaiidms.  —  Fluid  extract.,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams; 
tincture,  one  ounce  and  three  quarters  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
chiefly  used  as  an  addition  to  infusions,  etc. ;  syrup,  two  ounces  fluid 
extract  or  tincture  to  a  pint  of  simple  syrup,  used  with  water  as  an 
agreeable  drink. 

Origanum  {Origanum  7ie&'ar«).-— A  perennial  herb  growing  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  The  warm  infusion  of  it  causes  perspira- 
tion, and  promotes  the  menstrual  discharge,  when  interrupted  by  a 
cold.  The  oil  of  origanum  is  a  very  useful  ingredient,  in  several 
stimulant  and  rubefacient  liniments. 

Parsley  {Petroselinum  Sativum).  —  The  root  of  this  biennial  plant 
is  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  is  used  in  dropsy,  scarlet  fever,  ana  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys ;  also  in  retention  of  the  urine,  gonorrhoea,  and 
strangurv.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  is  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  bruised  leaves  are  applied  with  advantage  to  contusions, 
swelled  breasts,  and  enlarged  glands. 

Partridge  Berry  {MtcheUa  Repens).  —  This  perennial,  evergreen, 
creeping  herb,  grows  in  dry  woods  and  swampy  places  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  has  white,  fragrant  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  parturient,  diuretic,  and  asbringent,  and  is  used  in  dropsy,  sup* 
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preMioD  of  nriae,  and  diarrbcea.  It  acts  as  a  tooio  upon  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  giviag  tone  and  vigor  to  the  womb,  and  making  tabor 
leas  tedious.  Dose  of  the  decootion,  from  tvro  to  four  flnid  ounces, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Peach  (Amyg^ialui  Pertica). — The  leavM  of  the  peach  are  sedative 
and  Hlightly  laxative,  and  are  used  in  inflammations  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  likewise  in  irritable  bladder,  hooping-cough,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  and  dysentery.  They  are  used  in  the  form  of  cold  infu- 
sion, a  tablespoonful  being  a  dose,  to  be  taken  every  hour  or  two.  A 
good  tonic  is  made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  the  bruised  kernels  to  a 
quart  of  honey. 

Pcmyreyil  (Hedeoma  Pulegiotdes). —  Pennyroyal  is  a  gently  stim- 
alant  aromatic ;  it  relieves  wind  colic  and  sick  stomach,  and  qualifies 
the  action  of  other  medicines.  Like  most  aramatic  herbs,  it  has  the 
property,  when  given  as  a  warm  infusion,  of  promoting  perspiration, 
ana  of  exciting  the  menses,  when  the  system  is  already  disposed  to 
the  etTort.  In  cases  of  recent  suppression,  it  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time as  a  warm  tea,  afTer  bathing  the  feet  in  wann  water.  The  oil 
of  pennyroyal  has  the  properties  of  the  herb. 


PeppennlOt  {Mentha  P^rita).  —  The  peppermint  is  a  native  of 
England,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated,  as  it  is  to  wme  extent  in  this 
country,  for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil.  It  is  a  valuable  herb,  having 
a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pungent,  warming  taste.  It  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  tea,  which,  when  largely  drank,  imparts  warmth 
to  the  system.  It  is  valuable  in  colds,  flatulent  colic,  hysterics,  spasms, 
cramps  in  the  storaacb,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  to  disguise  unpleas- 
ant medicines. 

The  peppermint  furnishes  an  essential  oil,  which,  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, fonriB  the  essence  of  peppermint.  The  dose  of  this  is  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops,  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  in  sweetened  water,  warm  or  cold. 


PersiniBMHl  (Diospyros  Vhrginiana)*  —  This  is  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  bark  and  unripe  fruit  are 
used  in  medicine^ — being  astringent  and  tonic.  Persimmon  has  been 
found  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  hemorrhage  from 
the  womb,  and  fever  and  ague.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion 
and  syrup,  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful,  every  two  or  three  hours.  The 
infusion  is  also  used  as  a  wash  and  gargle  in  sore  mouth  and  throat, 
and  as  an  injection  in  whites. 

Peraviaii  Bark  ( Oiinchona).  —  This  valuable  bark  is  derived  from 
several  species  of  the  cinchona  tree,  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1640,  by  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  on  her  return  to  Spain. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  bark :  the  pale,  the  red,  and  the 
yellow.  The  pale  bark  is  least  liable  to  offend  the  stomach,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  as  a  general  tonic ;  but  for  the  treatment  of  fever 
and  ague,  the  red  and  the  yellow  are  both  preferable  to  the  pale,  and 
the  red  is  considered  better  than  the  yellow. 

Cinchona  is  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  and  is  much  used,  and  with 
great  success,  in  all  periodical  diseases,  as  fever  and  ague,  remittent 
fever,  neuralgia,  and  epidemic  diseases ;  also  in  chronic  diseases  at- 
tended with  debility,  as  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  affections  of  the  skin. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  as  a  tonic,  from  ten  to  sixty  grains ;  as 
an  antiperiodic,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  grains. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  com- 
pound fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tincture,  four  ounces 
to  one  pint  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  four  drams ;  infusion,  dose, 
one  to  two  ounces.  A  good  compound  infusion  of  cinchona  is  made 
by  combining  one  ounce  fluid  extract  with  half  an  ounce  of  fluid 
extract  of  snake-root,  two  drams  of  fluid  extract  of  orange  peel,  one 
dram  of  fluid  extract  of  cloves,  one  dram  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
one  pint  of  water.  Dose,  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  nervine  and  tonic  for  persons  of  nervous  temperaments : 
fluid  extract  of  cinchona,  one  ounce ;  fluid  extract  of  valerian,  one 
onnce ;  essence  of  cardamom,  two  drams ;  dose,  one  dram  every  three 
hours. 

Clnchonla  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  peru- 
vian  bark.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinia,  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  four  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Sulphate  0f  ^nlnla  is  snow  white,  and  in  satin-like  crystals,  having 
an  exceedingly  iKlter  taste.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  or  alco- 
hol, by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  chief  active 
principle  of  cinchona,  and  has  similar  properties,  namely,  febrifuge, 
tonic,  and  antiperiodic ;  it  is,  however,  less  apt  to  nauseate  and  op- 
press the  stomach.  In  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  bark. 

Taleriaiiate  of  Quinia. — This  is  a  combination  of  quinia  and  vale- 
rianic acid.     It  is  tonic  febrifuge  and  sedative.    It  is  used  for  head- 
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ache  of  a  periodio  character,  and  for  nervoaa  irritability,  wakrfoliwts, 
TeetlessDeBs,  eta     Dose,  from  half  a  grain  to  two  graiOM. 

PrtroltoJlL  —  This  1b  a  blackish  liquid  bitamen,  (lowing  spontane- 
nanly  from  the  earth  in  Italy,  France,  West  India  Islands,  etc.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  stimQlating,  antiBpasmodic,  and  sudorific^  It  is  occa- 
aiooally  administered  in  affections  of  the  chest,  when  not  attended 
with  inflammation.  Externally,  it  is  employed  in  chilblainis  chronic 
rhenmatiem,  paralysis,  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  afTections  of  th«; 
skin.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  well-known  remedy  called  British 
oil  The  petrolinm  foand  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  called 
Beneea  oii,  is  extensiTely  used  in  domestic  practice.  The  dose  of 
petrolinm  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  dram. 

PkOSplMltti —  This  is  a  semi-transparent  solid,  and  is  flexible,  and 
has  a  WRxy  Instre.  It  is  extracted  from  bones  by  sulphunc  acid.  Ad 
a  mediciiiftin  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  general  stimulant;  in 
]a^^  doses,  as  a  violent,  irritant  poison.  When  taken  in  substance 
it  causes  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  shoold,  therefore,  always  be 
administered  in  solution  ;  and  even  in  this  form  it  is  objecHonafcHe ;  it 
is  better  to  resort  to  the  phosphates,  and  the  hypophosphites.  Phos- 
phorus, being  an  element  in  the  compoKition  of  the  brain,  had  been 
given,  and  with  advantage,  in  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility, 
as  consumption,  typhus  fever,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  the  general 
breakdown  of  the  vital  powers.  Pbosphorns  burns  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  shoold  therefore  be  kept  covered  with  water. 


Pink  Root  ( SpiffeKa  Marilandica).  —  This  perennial  herb  grows  in 
rich  soils  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Sl-ate;).  The  root  is  the  medici- 
nal part.  It  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  and  in  but  little  used,  except 
for  expelling  worms. 

Preparatioru.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  ant)  a 
half;  compound  fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams ;  fluid 
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extract  of  pink  root  and  senna,  dose,  balf  a  dram  to  a  dram  ;  infusion, 
half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  six  ounoes. 

Pipslssewft  (Qiimaphila  UmbeUata).^^T^m  is  a  small  evergreen 
plant,  growing  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  princes^  pine.  The  whole  plant  is 
tonic,  diuretic,  and  astringent,  and  has  proved  itself  useful  in  dropsy, 
general  debility,  rheumatism,  chronic  disorders  of  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
urethra,  etc. 

Pfeparalions.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram ;  solid  extract,  dose, 
ten  to  twenty  grains ;  infusion,  dose,  two  ounces. 

Pliatain  {IVcmtago  Major).  —  This  perennial  herb  grows  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  tops  and  the  roots 
IB  highly  spoken  of  for  syphilis  and  scrofula ;  the  dose  being  from  two 
to  four  Duid  oances,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  But  the  bruised  leaves 
are  most  useful,  when  applied  to  wounds,  ulcers,  bites  of  poisonous 
insects,  erysipelas,  etc. 

Pleurisy  Boot  [Asclepiat  Tuberosa). —  This  perennial  plant  is  abun- 
dant in  tbe  Soutbero  States.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is 
oarminative,  tonic,  and  diuretic;  used  in  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  acute  rheumatism,  ana  dysentery.  Tbe  warm  infu- 
aioQ  promotes  diaphoresis,  without  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  United  with  the  warm  infusion  of  wild  yam  root,  it  is  excel- 
lent for  flatulency  and  wind  colic 

Preparatiojia.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams ; 
tincture,  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  three  to  five 
drams ;  infusion,  dose,  one  to  four  ounces ;  asclepjdin,  dose,  one  to  five 
grains.  Asclepidin  and  dioscorein,  united  in  equal  parts,  make  a  valua- 
ble preparation  for  flatulent  and  bilious  colic ;  dose,  two  to  four  grains. 


PoImd  Hemlock  (Ckmium  Maculaium). —  This  biennial  plant  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  naturalized  in  this  country.  The 
leaves  and  the  seeds  are  used  in  medicine.  Conium  is  narcotic,  ano- 
dyne, antispasmodic,  and  deobstruent ;  used  in  neuralgia,  asthma, 
syphiUs,  chronic  rheamatiam,  and  various  other  aflections. 
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PreparaUoms,  —  Flaid  extnet;,  doae,  five  to  twenty  drops ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  half  a  grain  to  two  grains ;  tincture,  three  oanoes  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  thirty  drops  to  a  dram ;  infbsion,  half 
an  oance  to  a  pint  of  water,  mainly  used  as  a  wash  for  malignant 
alcers,  etc 

Pih—  Oak  {Kkut  l\^ncodendrm).—T\%e  leaves  are  the  medicinal 
part  of  this  creeping  shrab,  which  is  common  in  this  ooantry.  The 
form  of  using  thiir  medicine  is  that  of  a  saturated  tincture,  made  from  ' 
the  fresh  leaves,  and  to  be  kept  in  well-corked  vials.  It  has  been 
found  useful  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  in  diseases  of  ' 
the  eyes  and  akin,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Dose  of  the  tinctare, 
from  five  to  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day.  Large  doses  should  be 
avoided. 

Pake  (PkifMaeca  Deeamdra). —  A  perennial  plant,  growing  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  called  garget^  pigeon^berr^j  and  scoke. 
The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  emetic,  cathar- 
tic, alterative,  and  slightly  narcotic  It  excites 
the  whole  glandular  system,  and  is  used  in 
svphilis,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  affections  of 
the  skin.  The  root,  buried  in  hot  ashes  until 
soft,  and  then  mashed,  and  applied  as  a  poul- 
tice, is  said,  in  King's  Dispensatory,  to  be  un- 
rivalled in  felons  and  various  tumors.  Dose 
of  the  powdered  root,  as  an  emetic,  twelve 
grains  to  half  a  dram ;  as  an  alterative,  from 
two  to  six  mins. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to 
thirty  drops;  solid  extract,  dose,  one  to  four 
grains ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  di- 
luted alcohol,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram; 
syrup,  two  ounces  to  fourteen  ounces  of  sim- 
ple syrup,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  phytolacx^in,  the  active  principle, 
dose,  one  quarter  to  one  grain.     For  mercurial  and  syphilitic  pains 
in  the  bones,  the  following  pill  is  useful :  solid  extract  of  poke,  two 
drams ;  solid  extract  of  stiTlingia,  one  dram ;  solid  extract  of  stramo- 
nium, eight  grains.     Mix,  and  divide  into  sixty  pills,  of  which  one  pill 
is  to  be  taken  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

PMa8sa*  —  This  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  caustic 
potassa.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassa  in  a  clean  iron 
vessel  until  ebullition  ceases,  and  the  potassa  melts,  and  then  pouring 
it  into  cylindrical  moulds ;  when  cold  it  is  to  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  It  is  a  very  powerful  escharotic,  quickly  destroying  tJie  tlesh 
which  it  touches,  and  extending  its  action  deep  under  the  surface.  It 
differe  in  this  respect  from  nitrate  of  silver,  which  only  acts  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  caustic 

Caustic  potassa  is  used  for  forming  issues.  The  method  of  n^ng 
it  for  this  purpose  is  to  cut  in  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  hole  as 
large  as  the  desired  issue,  and  then,  having  stuck  this  upon  the  skin, 
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to  apply  the  end  of  the  eaoatic,  prevkmsly  moistened,  to  the  opening* 
This  applici^oo  is  to  be4K)ntiDiied  ttUthe  life^  the  part  is  destroyed, 
when  the  caostic  must  be  neatralixed  by  yinegar,  or  carefully  washed 
'  off  with  a  wet  sponge. 

The  following  preparation^  of  potassa  are  used  in  medicine  : 

Aoetete  of  Fetessa  {Potaisas  Acetas).  —  This  is  made  by  the  union 
of  acetic  aoid  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
extreme  deliquescence  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  kept  in  closely- 
stopped  bottles*  It  is  diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  mildly  cathartic  it 
is  used  ia  febrile  diseases,  several  skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis, 
eeseema,  and  lepra,  and  particularly  in  dropsical  affections.  Dose,  as 
a  diuretic,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains ;  as  an  aperient  from  two  to 
three  drams. 

BicariKHiftte  ^  Pottma  ( Potass^  Bicarbonas).  —  This  is  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  is 
diuretic,  antacid,  and  deobstruent;  used  in  dropsy,  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  and  glandular  obstructions.  Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains. 
Twenty  grains  dissolved  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  four  fluid  drams  of  lemon  juice,  forms  a  good  effervescing 
draught. 

Utartrate  nt  Potassa  (Patasso!  BitaHras).  —  This  salt  is  better 
known  as  cream  of  iariar^  and  super  tartrate  of  potassa.  It  is  formed 
from  the  matter  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  casks,  during 
the  fermentation  of  sour  wines.  As  a  medicine  it  is  diuretic,  cathar- 
tic, and  refrigerant  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  cooling  aperient, 
gently  opening  the  bowels ;  in  large  ones,  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic, 
causing  free,  watery  stools.  This  property,  as  well  as  its  power  of 
acting  upon  the  kidneys,  causes  it  to  be  much  used  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints. Dissolved  in  boiling  water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  sweet- 
ened with  loaf  sugar,  it  forms  a  cooling,  pleasant,  acid  drink.  This 
kind  of  solution,  with  a  little  fresh  lemon  peel  added  to  it,  forms  the 
drink  called  imperiaL  Combined  with  sulphur,  it  is  often  used  in 
skin  diseases.  Dose,  as  an  aperient,  a  dram  or  two ;  as  a  hydmgogue 
cathartic,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ;  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints, a  dram  and  a  half  to  two  drams,  several  times  a  day.  Cream 
of  tartar,  powdered  rhatany,  and  myrrh,  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
form  a  good  preparation  for  cleansing  the  teeth* 

CarlNmate  of  Potassa  ^PotassiB  Carbonas).  —  Carbonate  of  potassa 
is  purified  pearlash^  and  is  frequentiy  called  salt  of  tartar.  The  com- 
mon saleratus  is  a  composition  between  the  carbonate  and  bicarbo- 
nate. Carbonate  of  potassa  has  the  same  medicinal  properties  with 
the  bicarbonate,  and  b  used  for  similar  purposes. 

.  Chlorate  of  Pttassa*  —  This  is  prepared  by  passing  an  excess  of 
chlorine  through  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  refrigerant  and  diuretic, 
and  is  given  in  scurvy,  scarlet  fever,  etc,  and  as  a  wash  in  canker  in 
the  mouth,  and  various  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  leu- 
corrhcsa  ajid  gleet 
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Citrate  tf  Frtmt  (Poiassa  CUras). — A  giatefal,  oooUng  diapbo- 
reticy  long  and  much  used  in  feversi  coiefly  in  the  fonns  of  the  fieiural 
wUx^tre^  and  efervescmg  draughL 

SoMlM  af  Citrate  af  PMrna  lUquar  Fiofyusa  OUraiis).—Thls  is 
prepared  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  lemon  jnioe,  and  adding  bicarbonate 
of  potawa  gradually  to  it|  until  it  is  saturated,  then  jUtering:  This 
passes  under  the  name  of  neuiral  mixiure^  saUme  mixterf  ,  and  ejferveM^ 
dng  dnmghL  It  is  a  valuable  refrigerant  diaphoretic,  well  adapted 
to  the  hot  stage  of  remittent  and  intermittent  levers,  and  indeed  to 
almost  all  cases  of  fever,  with  a  dry,  hot  skin.  .  The  dose  is  a  table- 
spoonful,  or  half  a  fluid  ounce,  which  should  be  diluted  when  taJton, 
and  be  repeated  every  one,  two,  or  three  houns,  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

SotartloB  of  Potassa  (Liquor  IbUusa). — This  is  a  transparent,  caus- 
tic fluid,  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  green  bottles,  tightly  corked. 
It  is  antacid,  antilithic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  some  afiectioiia 
of  the  skin,  and  scrofula,  but  more  particularly  for  scalding  of  the 
urethra,  in  gonorrhcea ;  in  this  case,  it  is  well  to  unite  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  with  it  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  fortv  drops,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  water.  In  ayspeptic  casesi 
attended  with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  it  may  be  associated  with  some 
simple  bitters. 

Sulphate  of  PMassa  (PotasttB  Sulphas). — This  is  a  mild  puTgative^ 
operating  without  irritation  or  pain.  As  an  aperient,  it  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram.  Ten  grains  of  rhubarb 
and  one  dram  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  united,  and  divided  into  six 
powders,  is  an  excellent  alterative  cathartic  for  children  having  defec- 
tive digestion  and  nutrition,  and  a  tumid  state  of  the  abdomen.  One 
powder  may  be  given  at  a  time,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  open 
the  bowels  gently. 

Tartrate  of  Potissa  (Potassa  Tartras).  —  This  often  passes  under 
the  name  of  soluble  tartar.  It  is  a  mild,  cooling  purgative,  operating 
as  most  of  tlie  neutral  salts  do,  without  much  pain,  and  producing 
watery  stools.  It  is  useful  in  fevers.  Combining  it  with  senna,  de- 
stroys its  tendency  to  produce  griping  of  the  bowels.  The  dose 
varies  from  a  dram  to  an  ounce,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

Potassium.  —  This  is  a  soft;,  bluish-white  roetaL  Its  union  with 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  each,  forms  potassa  or 
potash.     The  following  preparations  of  it  are  used  in  medicine : 

Bramide  of  Potassium  (Potassii  Brtmidum). — This  is  a  permanent, 
colorless  salt,  having  a  pungent,  saline  taste,  a  little  more  acrid  than 
common  salt,  yet  similar  to  it  As  a  medicine,  it  is  alterative  and 
resolvent,  and  is  used  occasionally  for  secondary  syphilis,  scrofiila^ 
and  enlarged  spleen.  Dose,  from  three  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a 
day,  in  pill  or  solution.  One  dram  of  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
rubbed  up  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  makes  an  ointment  which  has  beea 
used  with  some  good  efiect  in  goitre,  and  scrofulous  affections. 
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Cyamiret  of  Potessfmi  {B[>Uissii  Q^anuretum).  ~  This  is  eminently 
poisonous,  acting  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  poison,  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  It  baa  therefore  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
that  add.  The  dose  is  one  eighth  of  a  grain,  dissolved  ia  half  a  fluid 
ounce  of  water. 

Solplnvet  cf  PotasttoBi  (Pbiagm  Sulphureium).  —  This  h  called 
Hver  of  stdfAtur^  and  kepoTy  being  composed  of  sulphur  and  potassium. 
It  has  been  used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  hooping-cough,  and 
rheumatism.  Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  it,  dissolved  in  several 
gallons  of  warm  water,  makes  a  valuable  sulphur  bath  for  several  skin 
diseases,  as  itch,  prurigo,  etc 

Prickly  Ash  (XafUhoxylum  Fraxineum).  —  This  shrub  grows  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.     The  leaves  and  capsules  have 

a  pleasant,  aromatic  smelL  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  in  the  bark  and  berries.  The  bark  is  stimulant, 
tonic,  alterative,  and  sialamgue.  It  is  used  to  rouse 
and  excite  the  system,  wnen  in  a  languid  state,  and 
for  derangements  of  the  liver,  rheumatism,  and  chronic 
syphilis.  It  stimulates  and  strengthens  mucous  mem* 
branes,  and  is  a  valuable  tonic  in  low  typhoid  fever. 
Applied  externally,  it  improves  indolent  dnd  malig- 
nant ulcers.  Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  drops ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  dose,  halt  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half;  infu- 
sion, half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces ;  xanthoxylin,  the  active  princi- 
ple, dose,  two  to  six  grains. 

For  chronic  rheumatism,  the  foUowing  is  a  good 
preparation :  xanthoxylin,  one  dram ;  cimicifugin,  one  dram ;  apocy- 
nin,  one  dram;  diluted  alcohol,  one  pint;  dose,  four  drams,  three 
times  a  day. 

Prickly  Ash  Berries  are  carminative,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulant, 
and  have  a  special  direction  to  mucous  membranes.  The  tincture  is 
excellent  in  nervous  diseases,  spaams  of  the  bowels,  flatulency,  and 
diarrhcsa ;  and,  combined  with  the  tincture  of  poke  berries,  is  very 
serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilis.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  great  success,  in  the  West,  in  Asiatic  cholera.  *  Dose 
of  the  tincture,  from  ten  drops  to  a  fluid  dram,  in  sweetened  water. 
Dose  of  the  oil  of  prickly  ash  berries,  from  two  to  ten  drops,  on  sugar. 

PricUy  Elder  {Aralia  Spinosa).  —  This  is  a  tree  which  ^ows  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  is  called  southern  prickly  ashj 
and  toothache  tree.  The  bark  is  stimulant,  alterative,  and  diaphoretic. 
The  fresh  bark,  emetic  and  cathartic  The  tincture  is  serviceable  in 
skin  diseases,  syphilis,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  John  King  re- 
ports, that  in  the  cholera  of  1849,  it  was  found  very  serviceable,  where 
cathartics  were  required,  in  the  following  combination:  compound 
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powder  of  jalap,  one  diam ;  powdered  pricklyelder  bark,  oae  dmm; 
oompoand  powder  of  rfanbaroy  two  drams.  Thefle  were  mixed,  and 
given  in  half-teaspoonfal  doses,  every  tialf  boar,  or  hour,  until  thejr 
operated.  The  bark  is  sialagogae,  and,  in  small  doses,  powdered,  is 
said  to  relieve  the  dry  and  parched  oondition  of  the  tbroat,  in  ^eny 
diseases. 


8eei8t — The  infosion  of  pumpkin  seeds,  made  by  placing 
them  in  water  withoot  braising  them,  are  mncilaffinoiis  and  diinretie, 
and  are  used  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  scalding  of 
the  urine,  strangury,  etc  But  this  infusion  is  more  particulariy  valu- 
able for  its  power  of  expelling  the  taue-worm.  It  may  be  draok 
freely.  The  oil  of  pumpkin  seeds,  obtamed  by  expression,  has  simi- 
lar properties,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  six  to  twelve  drops, 
several  times  a  day. 

QMBSia  (Picritfia  Exceba)  -—  This  is  the  wood  of  a  tail  tree  grow- 
ing in  Surinam  and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  an  in- 
tensely bitter  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  anthelmintic,  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  properties  of  the  simple  bittern.  It  invigorates 
the  digestive  organs,  without  producing  much  excitement  of  the  ci^ 
culation.  It  is  well  adapted  to  dyspepsia  and  the  debility  of  the 
stomach  which  succeeds  acute  disease,  and  indeed  ^l  complaintB 
where  simple  bitter  is  required.  Its  generic  title  perpetuates  the  name 
of  the  negro  Quassi,  pf  Surinam,  who  first  discovered  its  medicinal 
virtues,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  who  became  fiunous 
for  treating  malignant  fevers  with  it,  as  a  secret  remedy. 

Preparalums.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram;  solid 
extmct,  dose,  three  to  five  grains ;  tincture,  dose,  four  to  eight  drams ; 
infusion,  two  drams  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow  {Eupalorium  Purpureum)  —  This  perennial 
herb  grows  in  low,  swampy  places,  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  It 
is  called  trumpet  toeedj  and,  from  its  fine  medicinal  effects  in  com- 
plaints of  the  urinary  or^ns,  gravel  root.  It  is  an  excellent  diuretic, 
tonic,  and  stimulant  Used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  hematuria,  chronic 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  strangury,  gravel,  and  dropsical  affec- 
tions. The  decoction  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  used ;  the  dose 
being  two  to  four  ounces,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

A  preparation  called  titfrnqnurin  is  also  extracted  firom  it,  which,  in 
three-ffrain  doses,  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  occasioQing,  in  some  cases,  it 
is  said^  an  enormous  flow  of  uriue. 

Qneen*s  Root  {Stillingia  SylvaHca).  —  This  perennial  herb  grows 
in  sandy  soils  in  the  Southern  States.  The  root  is  medicinal,  being 
in  large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic ;  in  small  doses,  an  alterative  of 
considerable  value  in  skin  diseases,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  scrofula, 
and  in  such  other  complaints  as  require  alteratives. 

PreparoHans, — Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  drops ;  compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  three  drams ;  infusion,  dose,  one 
to  two  ounces.    In  chronic  bronchitis^  and  similar  complaints,  the 
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fbUowing  eymp  is  well  recommeiided :  fluid  extract  of  stilliugia,  two 
ounces;  fluid  extract  of  bloodroot^  two  ounces;  fluid  extract  of  cherry 
bark,  two  ounces;  balsam  of  tolu,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  syrup,  two 
and  a  half  pints.    Dose,  one  to  two  drams. 

Bed  Chiekweed  {AnagiMis  Arvensis).  —  An  annual  plant,  common 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  has  small  scarlet  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  been  used  in  nervous  diseases,  as  mania,  delirium,  epi- 
lepsy, and  particularly  hydrophobia.  Old  and  ill^K>nditioned  ulcers 
are  improved  by  its  use,  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Bed  Boot  (Ceanothiis  Americanm).  —  This  shrubby  plant  has  the 
names  of  New  Jersey  Tea  and  wild  snow^bally  and  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  bark  is  antispasmodic,  sedative,  astrin- 
gent, and  expectorant^  and  tadtes  and  smells  like  the  peach  leaf.  A 
decoction  is  useful  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hooping-cough,  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful,  three  times  a  oay.  It  makes, 
likewise,  a  very  good  injeetion  in  leucorrhoea  and  gleet,  and  gargle 
for  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Bed  Clover  (  TrifoUum  Prateiue).  —  The  blossoms  of  this  very  com- 
mon  biennial  plant  are  medicinal,  and  are  highly  recommended  in 
deep,  ragged,  and  cancerous  ulcers,  as  well  as  in  badly-conditioned 
burns.  They  are  soothing  and  detergent,  and  promote  healthful 
granulation. 

Preparation.  —  Solid  extract,  to  be  used  as  an  external  application, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  uniting  four  ounces  of  it 
with  half  a  pound  of  lard. 

Bed  Bose  (Rosa  Gallica). —  The  petals  of  the  rose  are  slightly  tonic 
and  astringent,  and  are  considerably  employed  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eye.  Rose  water,  distilled  from  the  petals,  is  used  for 
similar  purposes. 

Bed  Sounders  {Pterocarpus  Sanialinus). — This  is  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  Ceylon,  the  wood  of  which  imparts  a  red  color  to  alcohol, 
ether,  and  alkaline  solutions,  but  not  to  water.  It  is  almost  solely 
used  for  imparting  color  to  tinctures,  etc.,  having  little  or  no  medici- 
nal properties. 

Bosin*  —  This  is  the  solid  resinous  matter  which  remains  after  the 
distillarion  of  turpentine.  It  is  much  used  as  an  ingredient  in  oint- 
ments and  plasters,  but  is  never  taken  *  internally.  The  vapor  which 
arises  from  heating  it  upon  some  hot  surface  is  sometimes  inhaled 
with  great  ad^ntage  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  chronic  aflec- 
tions  of  the  air  tubes. 

Bhatany  (Krameria  IHofdra).  —  This  is  a  native  of  Peru,  growing 
in  dry,  sandy  places.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  a  gentle  tonic 
It  is  given  with  advantage  in  excessive  menstruation,  vomiting  of 
blood,  chronic  diarrhcBa,  leucorrhcBa,  and  inability  to  retain  the  urine ; 
likewise,  as  a  local  application  in  falling  of  the  bowel.  It  is  valuable 
also  for  nose-bleed,  and  bleeding  gums.  Dose  of  the  powder,  for  in- 
ternal oset,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains^ 
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Preparations. — Flaid  extract^ do0e|  half  a  dram  to  a  dram;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  twenty  grains ;  tinctare,  three  oimees  to  a  pint 
of  dilated  aloohol,  dose,  three  to  six  dmms ;  infiudoo,  two  ounces  to 
a  pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  oanoe. 

Bhukarb  {Bheum  PahuUum).  —  This  root  is  derived  from  several 
species  of  rheum,  and  passes  under  the  various  names  of  Europetm^ 
jtyssia$iy  Chinese^  East  india^  and  Titrkey  rhubarb.  The  variety  called 
Russian,  or  Turkey  rhubarb  (for  they  are  the  same),  is  considered  the 
best  Rhubarb  is  cathartic,  astringent,  and  tonic.  It  is  much  used 
in  mild  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera  Infantum ;  likewise,  as  a  stem* 
achic  and  gentle  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  com- 
plaints of  children,  and  is  deservedly  much  used  in  treating  them.  It 
acts  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  producing  thick  rather 
than  watery  stools.  It  is  therefore  not  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
dropsical  complaints.  Its  astringency  may  be  increased  by  roasting 
it,  or  diminished,  byoombination  with  soap,  or  an  alkali. 

Preparaiions.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  aro- 
matic fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  fluid  extract  of  rhu- 
barb and  senna,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid  extract,  dose,  two 
to  ten  grains ;  tincture,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid  extract,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  essence  of  cardamom,  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose, 
half  an  ounce  to  an  oance  and  a  half;  infusion,  one  oance  fluid  ex- 
tract and  two  ounces  spirit  of  cinnamon  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  one 
to  three  ounces ;  syrup,  three  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  fourteen  of 
syrup,  dose,  two  to  five  drams. 

Basenary  {Bosnunrinas  Oficimalis). —  This  evergreen  shrub  grows 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
this  oountrv.  It  is  stimulant,  antispasmcxlic,  and  emmenagogue.  It 
is  not  used,  in  this  country,  however,  except  to  perfume  ointments, 
tinctures,  and  syrups. 

BMBd-Leaved  l^yrala  {Pyrola  BotuwUfolidj.— This  perennial  shrub 
grows  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  beare  white  flowers  in 
June.  It  is  called  eamker  leUiuee^  pear4eaf  winUrgreen^  etc  Its  me- 
dicinal properties  are  those  of  a  tonic,  astringent,  antispasmodic,  and 
diuratic*  Used  in  decoction  for  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  disorders ; 
also  for  gravel,  and  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  The 
decoction  may  be  used,  too,  as  a  wash  for  ulcerations  of  the  mouth, 
indolent  ulcers,  and  chronic  opthalmia.  The  decoction  may 'like  wi:9e 
be  used  in  making  poultices  tor  painful  swellings,  boils,  and  carbun- 
cles.    It  may  be  taken  in  doses  oi  from  one  to  six  ounces. 

Rue  (jRuto  Graveolens).  —  Rue  has  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
antispasmodics,  anthelmintics,  and  emmenagogues.  In  large  doses,  it 
is  poisonous.  It  is  useful  in  wind  colic,  worms,  hysterics,  epilepsy, 
etc  Dose  of  the  leaves,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains ;  of  the  infusion, 
from  one  to  four  ounces. 

SaffirM  {Crocus  SoHvus).  —  This  is  a  native  of  Gh^eoe  and  Asia 
Minor ;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  Prance,  England,  and  America,  as  vi^Il 
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as  in  other  conntries.  It  bas  been  thought  to  be  etimnlant  and  anti- 
spasmodicy  in  amall  doses,  relieving  pain,  and  prodacing  sleep;  in  large 
doses,  giving  rise  to  headache,  and  pcodncine  stupor.  In  the  ceueral 
judgment  of  the  profession,  it  is  now  considered,  however,  as  having 
very  little  activity.  It  is  accordingly  not  much  used,  except  in  do* 
mestic  {^actice,  where  it  has  some  reputation  among  nurses  for  its 
power  to  brine  out  measles,  and  other  eruptions.  It  is  also  thought 
to  be  beneficial  in  amenorrhceafdysmenorrhosa,  chlorosis,  and  hysteria. 
It  is  chiefly  used  at  present  to  impart  flavor  and  color  to  tinctures. 

Preparations. — Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  sixty  drops ;  tincture, 
dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  infusion,  one  dram  to  a  pint  of  water, 
dose,  two  to  three  ounces. 

Safe  ( Sabna  OffidnaHs).  —  The  tops  and  leaves  of  this  well-known 
garden  plant  are  aromatic,  astringent,  diaphoretic,  and  slightly  tonic. 
The  infusion  is  useful  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stomach,  at- 
tended with  flatulence ;  it  frequently  relieves  nausea ;  the  cold  infu- 
sion checks  and  sometimes  entirely  removes  the  night^sweats  of, 
hectic.  The  infusion  is  useful  as  a  gar^e  in  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  particularly,  if  united  with  a  little  honey  and  alum.  Dose  of 
the  infusion,  from  one  to  three  fluid  ounces. 

Sarsaparflla  {Smilax  OfficinaUs). -^  Grows  in  swamps  and  hedges 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  root  has  long  been  held  in 
esteem  as  an  alterative,  diuretic,  and  demulcent,  being  used  in  scrofcria, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  aflections  of  the  skin ;  but  its  most  exten- 
sive and  useful  application  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  treatment  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis ;  and  especially  in  the  broken  condi- 
tion of  the  system  whidi  follows  the  use  of  mercury  in  those  affeo- 
ticHis* 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  dram ;  fluid  extract  of  sar^ 
saparilla  and  dandelion,  dose,  one  dram ;  solid  extract,  dose,  five  to 
twenty  grains ;  infusion,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces.    > 

Sassafras  {Lawrus  Sassafras).  —  This  tree  is  common  in  the  United 
Staties.  The  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the  medicinal  part,  is  altera- 
tive, diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  a  warm  aromatic  stimulant  It  is 
mainly  used  to  improve  the  flavor  of  other  medicines,  and  also,  as- a 
constituent  of  those  compounds,  which  are  recommended  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  syphiloid  aflections,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  scurvy.- 

Pteparaiions.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  tincture, 
six  ounces  fo  a  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  in- 
fusion, two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  to  be  drank  as  desired. 

Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina). — An  everCTcen  shrub,  growing  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  tops  and  leaves  are  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  The  warm  infusion  promotes  men- 
struation, and  destroys  worms.  Care  should  be  taken  never  to  ad- 
minister this  medicine  during  pregnancy,  its  eflects  being  violent  and 
dangerous. 

Preparatians.^^¥\md  extract,  dose,  ten  to  thirty  drop  j  sdiid' ex- 
tract, dose,  one  to  five  grains ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  dilated 
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alcohol,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half;  infiiafOBv  half  an 
oaaoe  to  a  pint  oi  water,  doee,  half  an  oanee  to  an  oaaoa  The  fol- 
lowing mixture  is  naefal  in  amenorrhcea :  fioid  extract  of  Barai,  hatf 
a  dram ;  fluid  extract  of  giuser,  one  dram ;  sulphate  of  pota«8a,  two 
dramik  Mix.  Doae,  half  a  dmm,  twioe  a  day.  The  oil  of  aaviu  has 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves,  luose,  from  two  to  five 
drops,  on  sugar. 

Seammony  ( Convolvuhu  Scammatiia).  —  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  medicinal  part  is  the 
hardened  juice  of  the  fresh  root  It  is  an  energetic  cathartic,  prodno- 
ing  griping,  and  sometimes  operating  with  decided  harshness,  on 
which  account  it  is  ffenerally  combined  with  other  medicines  which 
lessen  the  severity  of  its  action.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains. 

Scullcap  ISaUeOaria  Lateriflora).  —  An  indieehous  plant,  floweiing 
in  July  ana  August  The  whole  herb  is  used.  It  is  a  valuable  ner- 
vine, tonic,  and  antispasmodic;  while  it  gives 
support  to  the  nerves,  therefore,  it  imparts  both 

3uietness  and  strength  to  the  whole  system,  and 
oes  not,  like  other  nervines,  leave  the  patient 
excited  and  irritable.  It  finds  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia^  chorea,  eonvulsions,  lock- 
jaw, and  most  other  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a 
dram  to  a  dram ;  compound  fluid  extract,  dose, 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tincture,  four  ounces 
to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams;  infusion,  dose,  a  wineglassfol,  three  times 
a  day;  scotellarin,  the  active  principle, dose,  two 
to  six  grains. 
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Seseka  {Polygala  Senega).  —  An  indigenous 
plant,  commonly  called  snake'Toatj  the  root  of 
which  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a  stimulating  diuretic  and  expecto- 
rant, and  in  large  doses,  an  emetic  and  cathartic  It  excites  all  the 
secretions.  It  is  useful  in  chronio  bronchitis,  and  in  other  chronic 
afiections  of  the  breathing  tubes. 

Preparations. —  Fluid  extract,  dose^  twenty  to  forty  drops;  infiasion, 
dose,  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half;  syrup,  four  ounces  of  fluid 
extract  to  twelve  ounces  simple  syrup,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dranu 
The  following  is  a  very  good  expectorant  cough  preparation:  fluid 
extract  of  seneka,  three  drams  ;  fluid  extract  of  squill,  half  a  dram ; 
syrup  of  tolu,  two  drams ;  paregoric,  two  drams;  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, twenty  grains ;  water,  four  and  a  half  ounces.  Mix.  Dose,  one 
dram. 

Senna  (Cassia  Aeuii/olia).  —  Grows  abundantly  in  Upper  Egypt 
The  leaves  are  the  medicinal  part  It  is  a  mild,  active,  and  certain 
cathartic,  and  is  much  used  in  combination  with  oihet  medidnes, 
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partioulariy  epsom  salta.  The  addition  of  clores,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
and  other  aromatics,  remorea  all  its  teodeooy  to  griping,  and  makes  it 
a  safe  and  gentle,  yet  active  paigative,  in  nost  cases,  calling  for  an 
evacuation  of  tbe  bowels. 

PrepareUions. — >  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  dmms;  fluid  ex- 
tract of  senna  and  jalap,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid  extract, 
dose,  three  to  eight  grains ;  tincture,  three  ounces  to  thirteen  ounces 
of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  infusion,  two 
ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

8hnibby  Ttefea  {PUlea  TrifoHata).  —  This  shmb,  which  grows  in 
the  Weitl^  is  called  leafer-aik,  and  vjingseed.  Its  bark  and  root  have 
took)  pro^eittes,  and  are  used  in  intermittRnt  and  remittent  feTers,  and 
wherever  nat«re  needs  a  lift  in  getting  op  from  exhausting  complaints. 
The  medicine,  like  other  tonics,  improves  the  appetite  and  digestion. 
Dose  of  the  solid  extract,  from  tiiree  to  five  grains,  three  or  four  times 
a  day;  of  the  cold  infusion,  a  tablespoonful,  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  oleo-resinouB  principle  of  the  crude  bark  is  called  ptelein,  and 
is  a  powerful  ionic.  Dose,  one  or  two  grains,  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 


Sknnk  CaM»%t  {Sgmplocarput  Fi^idut). —  A  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  moist  places  throughout  tlie  United  States ;  ^metimes  called 
meadow  cabbage.  The  root  is  stimulant,  expectorant,  antispasmodic, 
and  slightly  narcotic  It  is  given  for  pulmonary  and  bronchial  affec- 
tions, epilepHy,  hysterics,  asthma,  hooping-cough,  and  irritable  nerves. 

Preparaiionf.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  eighty  drops  ;  tinc- 
ture, three  ounces  to  a  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  ; 
infusion,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces ;  symp,  two  ounces  of  fluid  extract 
to  eight  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  to  three  drams.  For 
asthma  and  cough,  and  to  promote  expectoration,  end  remove  tight- 
ness across  the  chesty  the  following  is  a  very  good  compound  prepara- 
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lion :  one  oanoe  each  of  the  flaid  extract  of  tkmak  cabbage,  lobelia, 
bloodroot,  pieuriay  root,  and  ginger,  one  pint  of  water,  and  thfee  pidta 
of  alcohoL    Doee,  two  to  four  drams. 

Slippery  Ebn  ( Ulmus  Fuha).  —  The  inner  bark  of  this  welt^known 
tree  is  nutritive,  demulcent,  emollient,  and  slightly  expectorant  and 
diuretic  It  is  Valuable  as  a  demulcent  drink  in  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  and  kidneys ;  also,  for  ooughs,  stran- 
gury, dysentery,  and  the  summer  complaint  of  infants.  It  makes  a 
valuable  poultice  for  various  purposes. 

Small  SptkeMri  (Aralia  NtidicavKs)  — This  plant  grows  thioogli- 
out  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Caroiinas,  in  rocky  woods. 
It  is  called  false  sarsaparilla  and  wild  sarsaparilla.  The  root  is  a 
gentle  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  used  in  domeatio 
practice,  and  by  some  physicians,  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  cnta- 
n(M>us  diseases.  The  American  spikenard,  ariJia  racemosOj  resem- 
bles the  small  spikenard  in  medical  properties.  Either  of  these  roots 
is  valuable  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  tubes. 

Soap  (&ipo).— Soap  is  laxative,  antacid,  and  antilithic,  and  is  moch 
used  in  combination  with  cathartics,  to  lessen  the  severity  of  their 
action.  In  mesenteric  fever,  advantage  is  derived  from  rubbing  the 
tumid  belly  of  children  with  a  strong  lather  of  soap,  morning  and 
evening;  and  few  things  are  more  eflfectual  in  removing  hardened 
feces  from  the  rectum  in  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness  than  an  injec- 
tion of  soap-suds. 

Sadlaak  —  This  is  a  soft  white  metaL    United  with  oxygen  in  the 

Coportton  of  one  equivalent  each,  it  forms  the  alkali,  soda.    The  fol- 
wing  are  the  principal  preparations  of  soda  used  in  medicine : 

UearbOBate  of  Soda  {Sodig  Bicarbanas).  —  This  is  a  white,  inodor- 
ous powder,  generally  called  super  carbcmUe  ef  sodd.  It  is  antacid, 
antilithic,  and  slightly  diuretia  It  is  chiefly  used  in  preparing  what 
are  called  soda  powders,  and  in  various  preparations  of  medicine, 
when  an  antacid  is  required ,  It  is  also  taken  simply  dissolved  ia 
water,  for  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  yeasi  powders^  now  so  moch 
used,  are  said  to  be  composed  of  about  two  and  a  half  parts  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  one  part  each  of  com  starch  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Housewives  may  as  well  make  the  combinatiott  for  themselves. 

Borate  of  Soda  ISod^e  Boras).  —  This  is  everywhere  known  by  the 
name  of  borax.  Jt  exists  naturally  fcnrmed  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  likewise  manufactured.  It  is  a  mild  refrigerant  and 
diuretic ;  also  an  emmenagogue,  promoting  menstruation,  facilitating 
parturition,  and  favoring  the  expulsion  of  the  after-Urth,  by  its  spe- 
cific influence  upon  the  womb.  It  has  considerable  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  urinary  diseases,  particularly  those  connected  with  an 
excess  of  uric  acid.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  in  soln^ 
tion.  Combined  with  rose-water,  honey,  and  various  other  things, 
according  to  circumstances,  borax  makes  a  valuable  wash  for  inflam- 
matory afiections  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  skin  diseases,  etc* 


Chloride  nf  Sodlm  {SodU  Chhridtm). — This  is  the  chemical  name 
of  muriaie  of  soda^  or  common  salt.  Id  small  doses,  it  is  tonic,  altera- 
tive, and  anthelmintic  It  checks  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  when 
taken  in  teaspoonful  doses.  The  dose  as  an  alterative  is  from  ten 
to  sixty  grains.  As  moderately  used  in  food  by  most  civilized  people, 
it  promotes  digestion  and  improves  the  general  health. 

Snlpliate  of  Soda  ( SodtB  Sulphas). — This  has  a  very  pretty  name, 
but  it  will  not  sound  half  as  well  to  thousands  of  young  persons, 
when  they  are  told  that  it  is  the  well-known  glaubers  saUs.  From 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  it,  dissolved  in  half  a  tumblerful  of 
water,  acts  as  a  cathartic ;  a  smaller  dose,  as  a  laxative  and  diuretic. 
Its  nauseous  and  bitter  taste  may  be  somewhat  concealed,  by  a  little 
cream  of  tartar,  or  lemon  juice,  or  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  ( SodiB  Svfphis).  —  This  preparation  is  in  the  form 
of  transparent  crystals,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  In  doses  of 
sixty  grains,  this  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  success  in  frothy 
vomitings ;  it  is  also  well  spoken  of  as  a  remedy  in  acute  rheuma* 
tisro,  and  as  a  wash  in  thrush,  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Tartrate  of  Potussa  and  Soda  ( Sodie  et  Potassce  Tartras).  —  This 
is  one  of  the  mildest,  and  most  cooling  purgatives  among  the  salts.  It 
is  known  as  rochelle  salt,  and  generally  agrees  well  with  irritable  and 
delicate  stomachs.  Dose,  from  two  drams  to  an  ounce,  in  a  tumbler- 
ful of  water.  The  gentle  physic  called  seidlUz  powders  is  composed 
of  two  drams  of  rochelle  salt  and  two  scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  a  blue  paper,  and  thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper. 
The  contents  of  each  paper  is  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water  by 
itself;  one  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  other,  and  the  whole  is 
drank  during  the  effervescence. 

Soloinoii's  Seal  ( Convularia  Muttiftora).  —  This  is  one  of  our  own 
perennial  plants,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
root  is  tonic,  mucilaginous,  and  astringent.  It  acts  especially  upon 
mucous  tissues,  and  has  therefore  found  its  use  in  chronic  dysentery, 
and  piles,  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Dose  of  the  decoction,  or  infusion,  from  one  to  four  fluid  ounces,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Large  doses  purge  and  vomit  The  decoction, 
applied  locally,  relieves  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poison  vine. 

SoIntkHi  of  Afsenlta  of  Potaasa  (Liquor  PotasstB  Arsenitis).  —  This 
is  known  under  the  names  of  arsenical  solution  and  Fowler's  solution. 
It  is  a  transparent  liquid,  having  the  color,  taste,  and  smell  of  spirits 
of  lavender.  It  has  the  general  action  upon  the  human  body  of  the 
arsenical  preparations.  It  is  the  preparation  generally  resorted  to 
when  arsenic  is  given  internally,  and  is  used  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  intermittent  fever,  leprosy,  and  several  other  skin  diseases,  St. 
Vitns*s  dance,  periodical  headache,  and  some  other  complaints.  The 
dose  is  from  three  to  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  water ; 
generally,  it  is  better  not  to  so  beyond  five  drops.  Sometimes  it  dis- 
turbs the  stomach,  and  binds  the  bowels,  producing  headache,  dixzi- 
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and  ooofosion  of  ndiid.  Whea  suok  effeete  UHow  its  me,  it 
mutt  be  laid  ankle,  and  a  pargative  givea,  AAer  aa  interval  of  two 
weekis  it  may  be  re:»umed  lo  ftmaUer  doees.  It  often  reqoizes  to  be 
oned  fur  several  monibii. 

SpanUh  Flics  ( Cantkaris  Vesicaloria).  —  These  insects  are  of  a 
beaatifuli  shining,  golden-green  color.  They  attach  themselves  to 
sacb  trees,  in  France,  8pain,  and  Italy,  as  the  white  popbr,  elder, 
privet,  and  lilach,  npon  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  1  bey  make 
their  appearance  in  swarms  opon  these  trees,  in  May  and  Jane,  and 
are  sbaJien  off  in  the  morning,  while  torpid  with  the  cold.  Internally 
administered,  they  are  a  powerful  stimulant,  exercising  a  peculiar  in* 
floence  over  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  In  large  doses,  they 
excite  violent  inflammatioa  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  or- 
gans, strangury,  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs,  headache,  delirium, 
and  convulsions ;  also  painful  priapism,  vomiting,  bloodv  stools,  sali- 
vation, fetid  breath,  hurried  breathing,  and  diflSculty  of  swallowing. 
They  are  given  internally  for  chronic  gonorrhoea,  leuoorrhoea,  seminal 
weakness,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains;  of  the  tincture^  from  twenty  to  sixty 
drops.  Solution  of  potassa,  given  every  hour,  in  thirty-drop  doses, 
is  a  remedy  for  stxangury  produced  by  cantharides.  Spanish  (lies 
are  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  blistering  plaster;  also  in  the  form 
of  tincture,  mixed  with  various  solutions,  to  produce  irritation  and 
redness  of  the  skin. 

Spearmint  {Mentha  Viridis).  —  This  has  carminative,  diuretic,  and 
antispasmodic  virtues.  The  warm  iuAision  of  it  is  much  employed 
in  domestic  practice,  to  produce  perspimtion,  after  taking  cold,  and 
while  suffering  from  feverish  symptoms,  from  various  can:M!s.  The 
oil  of  spearmint  has  similar  properties  with  the  herb,  and  may  be 
taken  in  five  to  ten  drop  doees,  on  sugar.  One  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
spearmint,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  constitutes  the  essence  of 
spearmint. 

Spermaceti  ( Cetaceum).  —  This  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  head  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  In  household  practice, 
it  is  considerably  used  for  toe  coughs  and  colds  of  children,  beinff 
generally  simmered  with  molasses  or  loaf  sugar.  It  forms  a  part  of 
several  cerates  and  ointments. 

Splder*8  Web  ( TeUt  Aranea).  —  The  web  of  the  black  or  brown 
spider,  gathered  in  bams,  cellars,  etc,  is  sometimes  given  in  five  or 
six-grain  doses,  in  pill  form,  and  it  is  said  with  good  effect,  in  periodi- 
cal headache,  hysterics,  St  Vitus's  dance,  asthma,  and  fever  and  ague. 
It  is  likewise  applied  externally  to  check  bleeding. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Etiier  {SpirUus  JSlheri$  i^ncs).  —  The  general 
reader  will  know  this  article  better  under  the  name  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre.  It  is  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulant,  and 
in  large  doses,  a  narcotic  poison.  It  is  much  used  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  either  akme  or  combined  with  sedatives,  and  other 
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jdiaietics.    Doee,  fram  twenty  drops  to  two  fluid  drains^  to  be  taken 
in  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Sponge  {l^!H)ngia).  —  When  bnmed,  this  is  used  as  an  alterative  in 
scrofula,  scrofulous  tumors,  goitre,  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin. 
It  is  much  employed  by  homoeopathic  physicians,  though  it  has  much 
less  remedial  power  than  iodine.  Dose,  one  to  three  drams,  mixed 
with  honey  or  syrup. 

Spurred  Bye  {SeaJe  OormUum). —  This  is  a  diseased  product  of 
rye,  known  by  the  name  of  ergoL  This  article  has  a  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  womb,  causing  it  to  contract  with  great  energy,  when  given 
in  full  do.ses.  It  should  never  be  given,  however,  continuously,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  as  it  has  been  known,  when  so  used,  to  produce 
dry  gangrene,  typhus  fever,  and  nervous  disorders  connected  with 
convulsions.  Such  were  its  effects  in  certain  provinces  of  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  rye  bread  contaminated  with  it  It  is  use- 
ful in  excessive  uterine  hemorrhage,  which  it  arrests  by  causing  the 
womb  to  contract,  and  thus  to  condense  its  tissue,  and  dose  up  its 
bleeding  vessels.  It  has  also  been  successful  in  bleeding  from  the 
lungs. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  tinc- 
ture, four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  and  a  half  to 
five  drams ;  infusion,  close,  one  to  two  ounces  ;  wine,  five  ounces  of 
fluid  extract  to  a  pint  of  sherry  wine,  dose,  two  to  four  drams,  in  cases 
of  labor ;  for  other  purposes,  one  to  two  drams. 

Sqwni(ScUla  3Idriiima).  —  A  perennial  plant  growing  in  ooun tries' 
on  the  Mediterranean.  In  large  doses,  it  is  emetic  and  purgative ;  in 
small  doses,  expectorant  and  diuretia  It  is  used  in  pulmonary  affeo- 
tions  to  increase  expectoration,  and  in  dropsical  complaints  to  aug- 
ment the  secretions  of  the  kidneys.  Dose  of  the  dried  root,  one  to 
five  grains,  generally  to  be  united  with  nitre  or  ipecac. 

Preparations,  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic, 
two  to  six  drops ;  as  an  emetic,  twelve  to  twenty-four  drops ;  com- 
pound fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops ;  tincture,  two  ounces 
to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  twenty  to  forty  drops ;  syrup,  dose, 
a  quarter  to  half  a  dram. 

Star  Grass  {Aletris  Farinosa).  —  This  plant  is  found  in  dry  soils 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  called  unicorn  root, 
ague  rooty  and  crow  com.  The  root  is  an  intensely  bitter  tonic,  and 
is  used  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  for  flatulent  coljc  and 
hysterics.  It  is  said  also  to  give  tone  to  the  female  generative  organs, 
affording  a  protection  against  miscarriage.  The  Eclectics  call  it 
one  of  their  best  agents  in  chlorosis,  suppressed  menstruation,  engorge- 
ment and  falling  of  the  womb,  and  painful  menstruation.  Dose  of  the 
powdered  root,  firom  five  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract.,  dose,  ten  to  thirty  drops ;  tincture, 
two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  doee  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ; 
infusion,  two  drams  to  a  pint  of  water,  doae,  one  to  two  ounces; 
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eyrap,  dote,  one  to  two  dnnw ;  iJetiidiii,  the  aetiTe  priociple,  doee, 
om  to  three  graiiM. 

8t  isMtln'i  Beaa  {Faba  SaKcU  Ignalii).—  The  seeds  aie  the  part 
nwd,  and  aie  the  prodact  of  the  IgiuUia  Amara, — a  tree  of  middle  size, 
rrowiog  in  the  Philippine  laluids,  and  is  a  species  of  the  ^riduiot. 
These  seeds  possess  a  large  amoant  of  strychniae,  and  coaseqaeaily, 
in  medicinal  dones,  are  a  powerful  nervine  tonic,  and  are  used  for  im- 
proving the  digestive  functions,  and  for  roneing  and  strengthening 
the  whole  system  when  prostrated  by  nerroaa  complaints. 

Preparatiotu.  —  Fluid  extract,  doee,  five  to  ten  drops ;  solid  extract, 
dose,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half. 

Stonx  (Stj/rax  OffieintJe}.  —  This  is  the  hardened  joke  vi  the 
storax,  a  native  of  the  countries  along  the  AlediterraatAii.  It  is  a 
stimulant  and  expectorant,  and  is  osed  for  chronic  bronchitis,  laiya- 
gitis,  and  cough.  The  liquid  ttorax  is  soaietimea  employed  instead 
of  copaiva  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains.     Storax  is  a  constituent  in  the  compound  tincture  of  beusoin. 


1  {Datura  Stramomum).  —  This  annual  plant  is  most 
known  in  this  country  bv  the  name  of  Jatitegtoum  weed;  in  £n^nd, 
by  that  of  thonuq/ple.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  medicinaL  Stramo- 
nium is  a  powerful  narcotic ;  it  is  also  antispasmodic,  anodyne,  and 
sedative.  It  is  used  in  various  nervous  affections,  as  chorea,  epilepsy, 
palsy,  tetanus,  and  mania.  It  is  much  used  fw  relieving  acute  pains, 
etc.     Taken  in  large  doses,  it  is  a  powerful  poison. 

FreparatioHj.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  five  to  twenty  drops ;  s£A 
extract,  dose,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a  i»nt 
of  alcohol,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half,  and  to  be  gradn- 
ally  increased. 


r.  —  This  is  oonsiderably  used  in  medidne,  bdng  laxative, 
diaphoretic,  and  Tesolvent  It  is  chiefly  used  for  piles,  chronic  rhen- 
matism,  gout,  asthma,  and  those  aiTeotions  of  the  breathing  organs 
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pot  attended  with  acute  inflanimation*  fSxternally  and  internally,  it 
itt  much  employed  in  skin  diseases,  particularly  the  itch,  for  which  it 
is  a  specific  In  these  affections^  it  is  frequently  applied  in  the  form 
of  sulphur  liaths.  The  dose  of  sulphur  is  from  one  to  three  drams, 
mixed  with  syrup,  molasses,  or  milk.  When  sublimed,  this  article  id 
ealled  fituwerz  of  sulphnr^  which  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used 
in  medicine. 

Smnach  (Rhus  Glabrum), —  Found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  old  neglected  nelds,  and  by  the  side  of  fences.  The  bark 
and  berries  are  astringent,  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic,  and  are  used 
in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  gonorrhcea,  whites,  hectic  fever,  and  scrofula. 
The  berries  make  a  valuable  gargle  in  quinsy,  and  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  also  a  useful  wash  for  ringworm,  tetter,  and 
ulcers.  The  excrescences  which  grow  upon  the  leaves,  have  nearly 
as  much  astringency  as  galls,  and,  when  pulverized  and  mixed  witn 
lard,  have  a  similarly  soothing  effect  upon  piles. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  tincture, 
four  ounces  to  thirteen  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce. 

Sunflower  {Helianihus  Annuus).  —  The  seeds  and  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  are  useful  in  several  pulmon- 
ary affections.  The  seeds  yield  a  fixed  oil,  in  which  their  medicinal 
virtues  are  chiefly  found.  In  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  drops,  this  oil 
acts  favorably  upon  inflamed  mucous  surfaces,  and  in  doses  three 
times  as  large,  it  greatly  augments  the  flow  of  urine. 

Swamp  Dofwood  (Camus  Sertcea)* — This  is  found  in  damp  places, 
and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  is 
known  as  red  ozier^  red  tciUoWj  and  rose  willow.  The  bark  is  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  astringent,  and  has  been  used  for  similar  purposes  with 
dogwood  bark ;  well  spoken  of,  also,  for  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  malig* 
nant  fevers,  and  as  an  external  application  to  foul  and  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  Dose  of  the  powdered  bark,  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains^  of 
the  infusion,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces.  '  • 

Swamp  Hilkweed  (AscUpias  IncanuUa).  —  This  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  bears  red  flowers  from  June  to  August  It  has 
the  name  of  white  Indian  hemp.  The  root  is  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
diuretic,  and  is  useful  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and 
worms. 

Preparations, -'^Flnid  extract,  dose,  twenty  to  forty  drops;  solid 
extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  and  a  half  to  three  drams;  infusion,  dose, 
three  to  six  drams ;  syrup,  lour  ounces  fluid  extract  to  twelve  ounces 
simple  syrup,  dose,  haff  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half. 

Sweet  Fern  ( Comptonia  Asplenifolia).  —  This  shrub,  growing  in 
stony  pastures  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  is  tonic,  astringent, 
alterative,  and  aromatic,  ana  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera 
infantum,  rheumatism,  and  debility  after  fevers.  Dose  of  the  decoc- 
tion, from  one  to  four  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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Sweet  Ilaf  (Aeonu  C/fimui).  —  Foqad  ui  dMap  phooir  ia*  niost 
parU  of  the  world.  The  root  it  stiiBulftati  toaiei  and  arauMtie ;  wm^ 
ful  in  wind  oolio,  weakened  ooaditioaa  of  the  e^MuuBlH.atKl  dyvpepn. 
Dose  of  the  root,  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains ;  of  the  iijfnatnn,  from 
two  to  four  fluid  ouncea. 

Sweet  Cm  {Liquidamber  ^yraciflua).  —  This  tree  grows  in  the 
Middle  and  Sootbern  States.  Being  wounded,  it  yield:)  a  yellowisb- 
white,  honey-like  balsanii  which  haidens  into  a  gum.  This,  melted 
with  equal  parts  of  lard  or  tallow,  forms  an  ointment  whieh  is  used 
in  some  oarU  of  the  country  for  piles,  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  fem 
sores,  ana  other  complaints.  Usea  internally,  it  Imhs  very  nearly  the 
same  efiects  with  storex. 

Tig  Aider  (Almu  Rubra). — This  shrub  grows  in  swamps  and  other 
damp  places,  in  northern  United  States.  The  bark  is  alterative, 
emetic,  and  astringent  It  is  used  in  scrofula,  secondary  syphiiifl, 
herpes,  impetigo,  and  other  skin  diseases* 

Preparations, — Fluid  extmot}  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  infusion,  two 
ounces  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces ;  alnuin,  the  active 
principle,  dose,  one  to  three  grains. 

Tanify  {Tamacetum  ViJgcre). —  Tansy  is  a  perennial  herb,  having 
tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  diaphoretic  properties;  the  cold  infusion 
being  tonic,  and  useful  in  dyspepsia,  wina  in  the  stomach,  janodioe, 
and  worms ;  the  warm  infusion,  diaphoretic  and  emmenaeogue.  Dose 
of  the  infusion,  from  one  to  four  nuid  ounces,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Tar  (Pix  Liquida).'^Tbe  medicinal  qualities  of  tar  are  like  those  of 
turpentine,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  old  chronic  coughs  and  bron- 
chitis. The  vapor  of  boiling  tar  was  once  thought  to  be  very  service- 
able in  bronchial  diseases,  when  inhaled.  Doubtless  it  is  useful  in 
some  cases,  but  its  virtues  have  been  extolled  above  their  merits.  In 
the  form  of  ointment,  it  has  real  efficacy  in  scald  head  and  tetter. 

Thlmbleweed  (Rudbeckia  LaciniaUi),  —  The  whole  of  this  herb  is 
balsamic,  diuretic,  and  tonic,  and,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  used 
freely,  is  said  to  have  been  found  useful  in  some  urinary  complaints, 
as  Bright*s  disease,  strangury)  etc. 

Tobaceo  {Nicoliana  Tabacum).  -—  The  leaves  of  tobacco  are  acrid, 
narcotic,  and  poisonous,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  ointmentj 
in  skin  diseases,  etc..  Its  poisonous  qualities,  however,  render  it  dan- 
gerous when  much  used,  even  externally. 

TralUng  Arbutus  {Epigcea  Repens).  —  This  grows  in  sandy  woods, 
and  rocky  soils,  its  flowers  appearing  in  early  spring,  and  exhaling  a 
spicy  fragrance.  The  leaves  are  diuretic  and  astringent,  and  are  very 
useml  in  gravel,  and  most  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  being  *Te- 
garded  In  some  cases  superior  to  Uva  ursi  and  buchu. 

Preparations^  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  iafuaioii, 
dose,  two  to  four  ounces. 


Tiipfooa  (Jannipk^  Mtmikoi).  -^  This  plant  grows  in  the  West  Indies 
and  BrajsiL  It  is  onitivated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  root,  which  is 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  particularly  for  the  sick,  or  rather, 
for  those  recovering  from  sickness.  The  starch  which  it  contains  is 
separated  by  washing,  scraping,  grating,  and  grinding,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  hard,  white,  rough  grains.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  boiling ; 
and,  in  debility  and  low  forms  of  disease,  may  have  the  addition  of 
wine,  nutmeg,  or  other  aromatics. 

TaUfi  Tree  (Uriodendran  l^iliptfera).^-'Thi^  is  a  large  and  elegant 
tree  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  called  poplar  and  while 
poplar.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  and 
in  warm  infusion,  diaphoretic  It  is  used  in  fever  and  ague,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dose 
of  the  powdered  bark,  from  a  scruple  to  two  drams ;  of  the  infusion, 
from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

Turkey  Corn  (  CorydaUs  Formo$a).  — *  This  perennial  plant  is  called 
wild4urkey  peOj  and  siagger^weedj  and  grows  in  rich  soils  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  The  tuber,  which  is  the  medicinal 
part,  should  only  be  collected  while  the  plant  is  in  flower.  It  is  tonic, 
diuretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  much  valued  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis 
and  scrofula. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  forty  drops ;  tincture, 
thre^  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  hadf  a  dram  to  two 
drams ;  corydalin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain. 
A  valuable  alterative  for  syphilis  is  made  by  uniting  eight  grains  of 
corydalin  with  ten  grains  of  hydrastin,  and  dividing  into  twelve  pow- 
ders.   Dose,  one  powder,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tarmerie  ( Ourcuma  Longa).  —  This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Cochin  China.  The  root  is  a  stimulant  aromatic  and  tonic,  some- 
what  like  ginger,  employed  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  etc 

Pr.eparaiiotis.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  three  drams ;  tincture, 
two  ounces  to  twelve  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  one  and  a  half 
tb  two  ounces ;  infusion,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces. 

Taleriaii  ( Valeriana  Officinalis).  —  This  is  a  European  plant,  flow- 
ering in  June  or  July.  The  root  is  tonic,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic, 
and  is  much  used  in  cases  of  irregular  nervous  action,  particularly 
morbid  nervous  vigilance,  or  hypochondria,  epilepsy,  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  nervous  headache. 

Preparations.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a 
half;  solid  extract,  dose  three  to  ten  grains;  tincture,  four  ounces  to 
a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  four  drams ;  infusion,  half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  two  to  four  ounces ;  syrup,  four  ounces 
of  fluid  extract  to  a  pint  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  to  four  drams. 

Tervain  ( Verbena  Hastaia).  —  A  perennial  plant,  common  in  the 
United  States.  The  root  is  tonic,  emetic,  expectorant,  and  sudorific 
It  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  colds,  and  obstructed  menstruation, 
in  the  form  of  warm  infusion.     The  cold  infusion  is  a  good  tonic  in 
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loes  of  appetite,  delMlity,  etc.  Dose  ot  the  powdered  root,  one  or  two 
Bcniples ;  of  the  infoMon,  from  two  to  foar  oonoes,  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

TlMftr  (Acehim).  —  This  is  refrigerant,  diuretic,  astringent,  and 
tonic ;  lued  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  complaints,  likewise  in  scarry 
and  typhus,  as  an  antiseptic  It  has  been  found  nsefal  in  dyeentery 
and  scarlet  fever,  saturated  with  common  salt     Externally,  it  is  ap- 

Elied  to  bmiseo,  inflammations,  Bprains,  and  swellings.     It  soiDetimes 
as  a  good  eflect  as  a  gargle  in  putrid  sore  throat,  etc,  and  as  a  cool- 
ing wash  in  headache  during  fevers. 


Tiqtel*  taake^Wt  {AriMtoloekia  Serpentaria).  —  This  is  a  peren- 
nial herb  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.     Tbe  root  is  utimttlaDt, 
tonic,  and  diaphoretic.     It  is  used  in  typhoid  fevers,  when  the  syv 
tern  needs  support,  but  cannot  bear  active  stimolatioa. 
Combined  with  penivian  bark,  it  is  ahm  used  in  inter- 
mittent fevers.     The  cold  infuaion  is  employed  in  some 
forma  of  dyspepsia ;  likewise  as  a  gaigle  in  malignaiit 
sore  throat 

Preparaiums.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  quarter  to 
half  a  dram  ;  tincture,  three  ounces  to  a  pint  of  dilated 
alcohol,  dose,  one  to  two  drams ;  infusion,  half  an  ounce 
to  a  pint  of  water,  dose,  one  to  two  ounces,  in  low  forma 
of  fever.  The  following  is  a  good  compound  tincture : 
half  an  ounce  each  of  fluid  extract  ol  snake-root,  fluid 
extract  of  ipecac,  fluid  extract  of  saflron,  fluid  extract 
of  ladies'  slipper,  together  with  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor, and  one  and  a  half  pints  of  diluted  alcohol ;  doae, 
a  diam  to  a  dram  and  a  half. 


Water  Horfbonnd.  —  'niis  article  haa  been  described 
under  Bu^U  Weed,  bat  the  cut  was  forgotten.     See  Bugie  Weed 
(Lycopufl  VirginioDs). 
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Water  PqqM*  {Ih^/gamm  Punctaium). — This  annual  plant  is  called 
snuxrl-'weedf  and  grows  thrtraghout  oar  coantry,  in  low  grounds,  and 
along  ditches  and  brooks.  It  has  a  pungent,  biting  taste,  and  is 
stimulant,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  antiseptic,  and  vesicant  It  is  used 
in  coughs,  colds,  gravel,  and  womb  complaints. 

preparations. — Fluid  extract,  dose,  ten  to  sixty  drops;  solid  extract, 
dose,  two  to  three  grains ;  tincture,  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams ;  infusion,  half  an  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  water,  dose^  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Wahoo  (Efuonymus  Atropurpureus).  —  A  small  shmb  growing  in 
woods  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
a  bitter  tonic,  laxative,  alterative,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  and  is 
advantageously  used  in  pulmonary  affections,  dropsy,  constipation, 
torpidity  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  and  intermittent  fevers. 

Preparations. —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  tincture, 
four  ounces  to  twelve  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce. 

Wax.  —  The  yellow  and  white  wax  are  chiefly  used  as  ingredients 
of  plasters  and  ointments. 

White  HeUebore  ( Veratrum  Album).  —  This  is  an  European  peren- 
nial plant,  the  root  of  which  is  a  violent  emetic  and  purgative,  and  in 
large  doses  is  poisonous;  not  often  used,  except  externally,  in  the 
form  of  ointment  or  decoction,  for  the  cure  of  itch,  and  some  other 
skin  diseases. 

White  Oak  [QuercM  AlbcC).  —  The  inner  bark  of  the  white  oak  is 
astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  and  has  been  used  in  intermittent 
fever,  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  mucous  discharges,  and  passive  hem- 
orrhages. As  a  wash,  applied  externallv,  it  sometimes  arrests  night- 
sweats,  and  as  an  astringent  garble  and  injection,  its  use  is  common 
for  relaxed  palate,  spongy  gums,  teucorrhoea,  falling  of  the  bowel,  etc 

Preparations. —  Fluid  extract^  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  doae^  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

White  Pond  Lily  (Nymphwa  Odorala).  —  This  grows  in  ponds  and 
marshes  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  The  root  is  demulcent^  ano- 
dyne, astringent  and  alterative ;  used  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  gonor- 
rhoea, whitesi  and  scrofula.  An  infusion  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  as  an  injection  in  leu- 
corrhoea.    Dose  of  the  infusion,  from  two  to  four  fluid  ounces. 

Wild  Cherry  {Prumis  Tiginiana).  —  This  tree  grows  extensively  in 
the  American  forests,  flourishing  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cli- 
mate temperate.  The  inner  bark  is  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  sedative  to  the  nerves  and  the  circulation.  It  is  much 
used  in  consumption,  scrofula,  and  dyspepsia. 

Preparaiians.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  four  drams ;  compound 
fluid  extract,  dose,  half  a  dram  to  two  dranoA ;  infusion,  half  an  ounce 
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to  ■  piDt  of  mtM,  dow,  two  ooDOM ;  symp,  three  cMBoes  of  fluid 
extract  to  tbirtees  oaece*  of  umple  aynipi  dose,  two  diams  to  aa 


r  {Momordica  Elatermm).  —  This,  sometimes  called 
fqiarUmg  cucumber,  U  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  culti* 
vated  ill  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  powerful  bydragogne  cathartic,  and 
in  la^e  doses,  caoses  nausea  and  vomiting.  On  acoouat  of  the 
watety  stooU  it  prodooes,  it  is  much  used  in  dropsical  complaints, 
though  the  seventy  of  its  action  forbids  its  being  used  alone.  Do^ 
a  quarter  to  half  a  grain,  repeated  every  hour  till  it  operates;  of  elate- 
riu,  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  tweutieth  of  a  grain,  givNi  in  solution. 

VIU  Glager  {AtaruM  Canaderue).  —  This  is  known  by  the  names 
of  coWt-foot  and  Canada  make-root,  and  is  common  in  all  parte  of 
the  country.  The  root  is  tonic,  stimulant,  aromatic,  expectorant,  and 
diaphoretic.  It  is  used  in  paius  of  the  stomach,  colic,  etc  Dose  of 
the  powder,  half  a  dram ;  of  the  tincture,  half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 


Wild  iBdIfO  (Bc^itia  Tinctoria).  —  This  perennial  shrub  is  found 
in  moiit  partK  of  the  country.  The  baric  of  the  root  is  purgative, 
emetic,  stimulant,  astringent,  and  antiseptic  It  is  chiefly  used  for  Its 
antiseptic  properties.  For  external  use,  it  is  valuable  as  a  wash  or 
gargle  for  various  ulcers,  merouriat  sore  month,  and  scrofalons  and 
sypnilitic  ophthalmia. 

I^-eparatimu.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  a  quarter  to  half  a  dram ;  tine- 
ture,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  four  drams ; 
infusion,  dose,  half  an  ounce ;  baptisin,  the  active  principle,  a  quarter 
to  half  a  grain  ;  gargle,  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  twelve  oouces 
of  water,  to  be  used  as  occasion  requires. 

WBd  Yam  (Dioicorea  ViUosa).  —  A  pereimial  vine,  foood  mostly 
at  the  South.  The  root  is  antispasmodic,  and  is  anocessfoUy  oaed  in 
bilioiM  colic  It  is  said  to  bring  relief  in  Uie  most  viotent  cases  of 
this  complaint.  It  allays  nausea  and  apaams  during  pregmacy.  It  is 
given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  two  or  three  fluid  ounces  every  thirty 
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6r  forty  mitwtes.     Dom  of  the  tinotnre,  from  a  qasrter  of  a  dram  to 

ft  dmm ;  of  dioscoiiciii,  the  aotive  principle,  one  to  ibar  grains. 


WlUov  {SUex  Alba).  —  The  willow  is  common  in  Europe  and 
America.  Ita  bark  is  tonic  and  astringent ;  and  ia  ased,  occasionally, 
as  a  substitute  for  pemvian  baric,  in  intermittent  fever.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarriicea  and  dysentery.  Dose 
of  the  powdered  bark,  one  dram  ;  of  the  decoction,  one  to  two  fluid 
ounces.  Salicin,  the  active  principle,  is  given,  sometimes,  in  place  (d 
quinine ;  dose,  from  two  to  ten  grains. 

WbatapttumiOauitheria  Proambent). —  This  eveipcen  grows  in 
mountainous,  barren  regions,  throughout  our  country.  The  leaves  are 
an  agreeable  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  astringent;  Used  for  chronic 
diarrhcEa,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  The  oil  and  essence  are  useful 
in  flatulent  colic ;  dose  of  the  oil,  from  five  to  ten  drops,  on  sugar ; 
of  the  essence,  thirty  to  forty  drops.  Much  used  to  flavor  other  medi- 
cines. 

Witeh  Hazel  {HamamelU  Vtrginica).  —  This  derives  its  name  from 
its  having  fruit  and  flowers  together  on  the  same  tree.  It  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  our  country.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  tonic,  astringent, 
and  sedative.  It  is  used  in  bleeding  from  the  lungs  and  stomach,  and 
in  diarrbcea,  dysentery,  and  excessive  mucous  discharges.  It  is  also 
used  in  incipient  consumption,  and  for  sore  mouth,  etc 

Preparatiims.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two  drams;  infusion, 
dose,  four  drams ;  syrup,  four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  twelve  ounces 
of  simple  symp,  dose,  one  to  two  drams. 


e  {AeoitiiMm  Ifapelhu).  —  This  has  already  been  described, 
under  its  other  common  name,  which  is  Monkshood;  but  as  the  cat 
we  bad  prepared  to  accompany  it  was  omitted,  we  grve  it  a  place 
here,  referring  the  reader  to  monkshood  for  its  description. 
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Wtnueed  ( Otemnpodmm  Amtkelmimtiam).—Thim  pBreDnial  is  cmUed 
Jenaaiem  oak,  and  is  foood  in  waste  places  all  orer  the  United  States. 
Aq  oil  ia  extracted  from  the  needs,  which,  in  doses  of  frofo  four  to 
eight  drops,  morniDg  and  evening,  for  a  rhild,  destroys  worms.  A 
strong  infiiston  of  the  tops  has  a  similar  effect  The  temedy  sfaonld 
be  tued  four  or  five  days,  and  be  followed  by  a  pnrge. 

WacMWMd  (Artemisia  Abxintkium).  —  The  tops  and  leaves  of  this 
perennial  are  tonic  and  anthelmintic ;  used  in  intennitteat  fever,  jaoo- 
dioe,  and  wornu.  It  restores  the  appetite  in  a  weakened  state  of  the 
dig^ive  organs,  and  is  also  useful  in  amenorifaoea.  It  is  excdlent 
api^ed  as  a  tinotaire,  or  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  to  btaisei,  Bprains, 
and  local  inflammationti. 

Preparationi.  —  Flnid  extract,  doee,  one  third  to  two  thiids  of  a 
dram ;  solid  extract,  dose,  three  to  five  grains ;  tinctnre,  two  oances 
to  fonrteen  onnces  of  diluted  alcohol,  dose,  two  to  four  dmma ;  syrup, 
two  ounces  fluid  extract  to  six  oonoes  of  simple  symp,  dose,  one  to 
two  drams. 

Virmr  (AduUea  l/RiUfoUmn). —  A  perennial  herb,  common  to  the 
Old  Worid  and  New,  and  growing  in  old  fields,  and  along  fences.  It 
is  tonic,  astringent,  and  alterative,  and  has  been  used  in  intemnittent 
fever,  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  excessive  menstraation,  wind  colic,  and 
chronic  dysentery.  Doee  of  the  infusion,  a  wioeglassfnl,  three  or  ftKir 
times  a  day. 

Tnst  {Cerevisia  I^mentum). — Yeast  is  sKshtly  tonic  and  Btdmola- 
ting,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  typhoid  fever;  altso  in  scar* 
let  fever,  aiid  in  all  diaeases  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  putridity. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
It  makes  an  excellent  antiseptic  poultice,  for  unhealthy  and  fetid 
ulcers,  espcdally  if  combined  with  powdered  slippery  elm  bark,  and 
charcoal. 

Yeltow  DoA  {Rumex  Critjms) The  root  of  this         ^  ** 

perennial  plant  is  alterative,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  deter- 
gent, and  IS  regarded  as  very  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofula,  syphilis,  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  other  skin  dis- 
eases. 

PreparaiioHS.  —  Fluid  extract,  dose,  one  to  two 
drams;  solid  extract,  dose,  four  to  eight  grains;  syrup, 
four  ounces  of  fluid  extract  to  twelve  ounces  of  simple 
syrup,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  rumin,  the 
active  principle,  doee,  two  to  four  grains. 

Yellow  Jesumfne  ( GeUeminum  Sea^rmrens). — This 
abounds  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  vine.     The  root  is  a  powerful  febri- 
fuge, narcotic,  and  relaxant,  controlling  and  subduing     tsuow  mce. 
fever,   quieting    nervous    irritability    and    excitement, 
equalizing  the  circulation,  promoting  perspiration,  and  rectifying  the 
secretions.     It  is  much  used  by  the  Eclectics  of  the  Western  States, 
but  the  general  judgment  of  the  profession  is,  that  it  is  too  powerful 


a  remedy  to  be  safe.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  American  hellebore 
is  equally  efTective  with  the  yellow  jessamine,  and  that  its  general  use 
involves  far  less  danger. 

Preparations^  -—  Fluid  extract,  dose,  two  to  twenty  drops ;  tincture, 
four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  alcohol,  dose,  fifteen  to  sixty  drops,  and  in- 
crease ;  gelsemiuin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
and  a  half. 

Yellow  Ladles'  Slipper  ( Chfpripedium  Pubescens).  —  This  perennial 
plant  is  called  American  vaJerianj  nerve  rootj  etc.  The  fibrous  roots 
are  tonic,  nervine,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  used  in 
nervous  hea<kiche,  nervous  excitability,  hysterics,  neuralgia,  and  St 
Yitus's  dance.    Dose  of  the  powder,  m>m  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Preparations. —  Fluid  extract^  dose,  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  solid 
extract,  dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains ;  tincture,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol,  dose,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce ;  syrup,  four  ounces 
of  fluid  extract  to  fourteen  ounces  of  simple  syrup,  dose,  two  to  four 
drams ;  cypripedin,  the  active  principle,  dose,  two  to  four  grains. 

Yellow  Parilla  (Menispermum  Canadense).-^^  This  is  a  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  woods,  and  near  streams,  throughout  the  country. 
The  root  has  the  properties  of  a  tonic,  laxative,  alterative,  and  diu- 
retic It  is  valued  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  skin  diseases, 
gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  ffeneral  debility,  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dose  of  the  decoction,  from  two  to 
four  fluid  ounces^  three  times  a  day ;  of  the  solid  extract,  from  two  to 
four  grains. 

Ziiiet-^—  Several  preparations  of  this  metal  are  used  in  medicine,  as 
follows : 

Acetate  of  Zinc*  —  This  is  used  as  an  external  remedy  only,  gener- 
ally as  an  astringent  wash  for  inflammations  of  the  eye,  and  as  an 
injection  in  gonorrhoea,  but  only  after  the  acute  stage  of  these  diseases 
has  past  The  strength  of  these  solutions  generally  should  be  one  or 
two  grains  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  soft  water. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  {Zinci  Chloridum). —  This  is  a  powerful  escharotic, 
and  is  employed  as  an  external  application  to  cancers  and  obstinate 
ulcers.  A  weak  solution  of  it  is  occasionally  employed  in  old  chronic 
gleet,  also  in  whites,  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  neck  of  the 
womb. 

Iodide  of  ZiBC  {Zinci  lodidum).  —  This  is  in  the  form  of  white 
needles,  and  is  tonic  and  astringent  It  is  not  much  used,  except 
externally,  being  applied  in  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  to  a  fluid 
ounce  of  water,  to  enlarged  tonsils,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
or  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Oxide  of  Zinc  ( Zinci  Oxidum).  —  This  is  an  inodorous,  white  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  It  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic, 
and  is  given  in  chorea,  epilef>sy,  hooping-cough,  and  other  similar  dis- 
eases ;  but  it  is  more  especially  employed  to  arrest  the  night-sweats 
of  consumption,  for  which  purpose,  we  have  at  present  no  other 
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of  eaoal  efficacy.  It  is  aprinkled  externally  vpoo  exeomted 
sarface«i  and  U  lued  in  ointmenta.  Doee  from  two  to  eigbt  graiiWi  ia 
the  fonn  of  pilL 

Precipttatci  CartoMte  af  Una  {Zimci  CarUnuu  PrasdpiuUas) — 
Tbia  is  employed  for  the  same  paipoee  as  prepared  calamine,  being 
adapted  only  to  external  uae. 

PltpartJ  CalaalttC  ( Cabmina  Pr^tparaic).  —  This  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pinkish  or  flesh-colored  powder,  of  an  earthy  appearance.  It  is 
employed  only  as  an  external  application,  being  dnsted  on  excoria- 
tions and  superficial  ulcerations,  as  a  mild  astringent  It  shoald  be  a 
very  fine  powder. 


Sidpluite  af  ZiM  ( Zi9^  Sulphas).  —  This  is  a  colorless,  transparent 
salt,  crystallixinff  n«ualiy  in  small,  fonr-aided  prisms.  It  is  tonic  and 
astringr^nt,  and  m  large  doses,  a  prompt  emetic  Used  as  a  tonic  in 
cases  of  debility  attended  with  irritation.  In  obstinate  intermittents,  it 
is  sometimes  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  qoinia;  it  is  chiefly  employed, 
however,  in  such  spasmodic  diseases  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hooping- 
cough*  As  an  astringent^  it  is  used  externally,  being  applied  in  solu- 
tion to  bleeding  surfaces,  as  a  wash  in  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection 
in  whites  and  chronic  gonorrhoea. 

Taleriaute  af  Zlne  {Zinci  VaIeriana$).  —  l!\As  is  in  white,  pearly 
scales,  with  a  faint  odor  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  tonic  and  antispaM- 
modic,  and  is  used  in  the  various  nervous  aflections  which  accompany 
chlorosis.  Dose,  one  or  two  grains,  several  times  a  day,  in  the  form 
of  piU. 

Preparationa.   Pharmacy. 

The  preparation  of  medicines  for  U9e,  constitutes  the  art  of  phar- 
macy. It  IS  the  peculiar  business  of  the  apothecary.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  in  these  pages  to  describe  his  art,  in  all  particulars,  but 
merely  as  many  of  the  preparations  which  it  is  his  duty  to  prepare  as 
are  really  needed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  domg  this,  I  shall 
classify  the  prepamtions  alphabetically,  and  begin  with 

Ceratea. 

These  substances  have  a  degree  of  hardness  midway  between  oint* 
ments  and  plasters.  They  may  be  spread  upon  leather  or  linen,  with* 
out  the  use  of  heat,  and  they  do  not  melt  and  run  when  applied  to  the 
skin.  They  are  made  of  wax,  or  spermaceti,  comt>ined  with  lard  or 
oil.  The  articles  are  melted  together  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  dur- 
ing the  pfocess  of  cooling,  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred. 

CalaHiiae  Cerate*—  Prepared  calamine  and  yellow  wax,  eadi  threa 
ounces ;  lard,  one  pound  Melt  the  laid  and  wax  together.  When 
the  mixture  begin  io  thicken,  on  qpoling,  gradually  stir  u»  the  cala- 
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This  19  called  Twmiti^9  ceraiCj  and  is  useful  for  burns,  excoriations, 
superficiat  ulcers,  and  sores. 

CSootafd's  Cerate.  —  Take  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  two 
fluid  ounces  and  a  balf ;  white  wax,  four  ounces ;  olive  oil,  nine  fluid 
ounces;  camphor,  half  a  dram.  Mix  the  wax,  previously  raelted,  with 
eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  oil ;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  mix- 
ture begins  to  thicken,  gradually  pour  in  the  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead,  stirring  constantly,  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  it  becomes  cboL 
Then  add  the  camphor,  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  olL 

This  is  the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead,  and  is  used  for  excoriations, 
inflamed  burns,  scalds,  and  chilblains,  and  for  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
Excellent  for  blistered  surfaces,  indi^^posed  to  heal. 

Half  an  ounce  of  this  preparation  united  with  half  an  ounce  of 
siiaple  cerate,  and  one  dram  each  of  calomel  and  powdered  opium, 
makes  a  very  valuable  remedy  for  various  eruptions  of  the  skin,  of  a 
local  nature. 

Resin  Cerate.  —  Take  of  resin,  fivfe  ounces;  lard,  eight  ounces; 
yellow  wax,  two  ounces.  Melt  together  with  a  gende  heat,  and  stir 
till  cool. 

This  is  known  as  basilicon  ointment^  and  is  used  as  a  gentle,  stimu- 
lant to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers,  burns,  scalds,  and  chilblains. 

Compomid-Itesiia  Cerate.  —  Take  of  resin,  suet,  and  yellow  wax, 
each  a  pound ;  turpentine,  half  a  pound ;  flax-seed  oil,  half  a  pint 
Melt  together,  strain  through  linen,  and  stir  till  cooL 

This,  under  the  name  of  Deshlet^s  scUve,  is  popularly  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes  with  the  resin  cerate. 

SaTlne  Cerate.  —  Take  powdered  savine,  two  ounces ;  resin  cerate, 
a  pound.     Mix  the  savine  with  the  cerate,  previously  softened. 
Used  as  a  dressing  for  perpetual  blisters. 

Simple  Cen^tt, — Liard,  eight  ounces ;  white  wax,  four  ounces.  Melt 
together,  and  stir  till  cool. 

Used  for  dressing  blisters,  wounds,  etc.,  where  it  is  desirable  simply 
to  preserve  the  moisture  of  the  part,  and  to  exclude  the  air. 

Spanisli  Files  Cerate,  known  as  blistering'  plaster.  Take  finely 
powdered  Spanish  flies,  a  pound ;  yellow  wax  and  resin,  each  seven 
ounces;  lard,  ten  ounces.-  To  the  wax,  resin,  and  lard,  previously 
melted  together  and  strained,  add  the  Spanish  flies,  and,  by  means  of 
the  most  gentle  heat,  keep  the  mixture  in  a  fluid  state  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  occasionally,  then  remove  the  heat,  and  stir  till  cool. 

This  can  be  easily  spread  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  blisters.  It  is  now,  however,  superseded  in  a 
great  degree  by  various  preparations,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
cafUkariainj  either  dissolved  in  oil,  and  applied  to  the  skin  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  it,  or  incorporated  with  wax,  and 
spread  in  a  rery  thin  layer  up<Vn  due  waxect  doth,  silk,  or  paper,  con- 
stituting the  blistering  cloth,  blistering  paper,  eta 
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Oonfeetioni,  ConterTeti  and  lleetnaries. 

Thssb  are  toft  soUds,  in  which  mediciiuil  articles  are  inoorporated 
with  SQgar^  Ayrup*  boneyf  or  some  other  eacharioe  matter,  for  the  por^ 
poee  lioth  of  preaerviiig  the  raaesi  and  of  rendering  the  medictoe  more 
palatable  and  oonvenient  for  nee. 

ArsMatie  Coafectiea. —  Take  of  aromatic  powder,  five  and  a  half 
oances ;  powdered  safiron,  half  an  ounce ;  eynip  of  orange  peel,  six 
ounces ;  clarified  honey,  two  ounces.  Bub  the  aromatic  powder  with 
the  saffron ;  then  add  the  syrup  and  honey,  and  beat  the  whole  to- 
gether, in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Given  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  as  a  vehicle  for  otiier 
medicines.    Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram. 


CoBfectiOB  of  CatechiL  —  Take  of  compound  powder  of 
catechu,  five  ounces :  simple  syrup,  five  fluid  ounces.  Add  the  syrup 
gradually  to  the  powder,  and  mix  them  welL 

To  be  given  in  diarrhcea  and  chronic  dysentery,  in  the  dose  of  half 
a  dram  to  a  dram. 

CoafeeUett  tf  Seaaa,  otherwise  called  lenitive  eleehtofy.  Take  of 
senna,  eight  ounces ;  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces ;  bruised  liquorice 
root,  three  ounces ;  figs,  a  pound ;  pulp  of  prunes,  pulp  of  tamarind^ 
pulp  of  purging  cassia,  each,  half  a  pound ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds 
ana  a  half;  water,  four  pints.  Rnb  the  senna  and  coriander  together, 
and  separate  ten  ounces  of  the  powder  with  a  sieve.  Boil  the  residue 
with  the  liquorice  root  and  figs,  in  the  water,  to  one  half;  then  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  -strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor,  by  the  most 
gentle  heat,  to  a  pint  and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  and  form  a 
syrup.  Lastly,  rub  the  pulps  with  the  syrup,  added  gradually,  and, 
having  thrown  in  the  sifted  powder,  beat  all  together  till  well  mixed. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  admirable  laxative,  being  well  adapted  to 
the  habitual  costiveness  of  pregnant  women,  and  those  affected  with 
piles ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  it  is  still  better  combined  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  sulphur,  as  clescribed  in  No.  6  of  the  prescriptions,  at  the 
end  of  the  hook. 

Deeoetions. 

Thbsb  are  solutions  of  vegetable  medicines,  obtained  by  boiling 
them  in  water.  They  differ  fi^m  infusions,  in  being  subjected  to 
a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  water  during  their  preparation  being 
kept  up  to  the  boiling  point  The  process  sbovdd  be  conducted  in  a 
coverea  vessel,  and  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued  for  a  very  long 
time.  Medicines,  whose  active  principle  is  volatile,  are  not  proper  for 
decoctions,  the  active  principle  being  driven  off  by  heat,  and  lost 

The  usual  proportion  of  vegetable  substances  used  in  making  de* 
eoctions  is  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  doae  of  the  decoc- 
tion, from  one  to  four  ounces. 
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EssenceB. 

Thesb  are  graerally  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  plants  in  one  pint  of  alcohol.  The  oils  of  lemon^  peppep- 
mint,  sassafras,  etc,  are  made  in  this  way,  and  their  properties,  of 
course,  are  similar  to  the  oils  from  which  they  are  prepared.  They 
are  generally  taken  in  a  little  sweetened  water,  in  doses  of  ten  drops 
to  a  teaspoonfuL 

Extracts. 

'     .  '  IP 

Thess  are  soft  solids,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  tinctures,  or 
solutions,  of  vegetable  substances.  The  active  principles  of  dried 
vegetables  can  only  be  extracted  by  some  liquid ;  this,  for  preparing 
extracts,  is  either  water,  or  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  water  are  called  aqueous^  or  watery  extracts  ; 
those  by  means  of  alcohol,  alcoholic  extracts  }  and  those  by  both  alco- 
hol and  water,  hydro^coholic  extracts. 

Extracts  are  generally  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  by  persons  who 
make  a  business  of  it  Like  other  articles,  many  of  these  prepara- 
tions get  into  the  market  which  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  even 
worthless.  Without  dispamging  the  preparations  of  other  manufac^ 
turers,  I  would  mention  those  prepa)rcKl  by  the  large  manufacturing 
house  of  Tilden  60  Co»,  at  New  iiebanon,  New  York,  as  worthy  of 
public  confidence.  Most  of  their  solid  extracts,  with  the  proper  doses, 
are  mentioned  in  previous  pages,  under  the  several  articles  from  which 
they  are  made« 

Fluid  Extracts. 

These  are  concentrations,  into  a  small  bulk,  in  liquid  form,  of  the 
active  principles  of  medicinal  si^Mtances.  They  are  a  valuable  class 
of  remedies,. being  in  some  cases  preferable  to  tinctures,  having  less 
alcohol ;  and  better  than  extracts  or  decoctions,  because  not  so  often 
injured  by  heat  in  their  preparation,  and  not  requiring  to  be  taken  in 
large  doses.  Great ^  skill  is  required  in  their  preparation,  and  they 
should  always  be  obtained  from  those  who  have  the  reputation  of 
making  reliable  articles.  None  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  better 
deserve  confidence  than  those  of  Tilden  &  C!o. 


Fomentations. 

Fomentation  is  a  sort  of  partial  or  local  hot  bath,  and  conmsts 
either  in  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water,  or  some  hot 
medicated  decoction,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part,  or,  of  bitter  or 
anodyne  herbs  steeped  in  vinegar  or  water,  and  then,  while  hot,  en- 
closed in  a  muslin  bag,  and  laid  upon  the  diseased  place.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  cloths  wet  in  a  oecoction  of  the  herbs,  or  the  herbs 
themselves,  slightly  steeped,  be  applied  in  a  bag,  the  application  should 
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be  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  not  so  moist  as  to  wet  tte  bed  or 
clothes  of  the  patient 

Potnentatioiis  act  by  their  warmth  and  moisture  chiefty;  and 
slightly,  in  some  cases,  by  their  medicinal  virtues.  Their  object  is 
to  lessen  pain  and  inflammation,  by  relaxing  the  parts,  and  relieving 
tension  and  spasm.  They  may  be  prepared  from  equal  parts  of  bops, 
tansy,  and  wormwood,  or  from  eqaal  parts  of  bops,  lobelia,  and  stra- 
monium, eta,  etc. 

Infusioni. 

FoH  a  description  of  simple  infusions,  see  page  588.  Those  mad6 
of  one  article  only  are  sumcieiitly  referred  to  in  previous  pages.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  here  to  insert  such  compound  infusions  as  are 
deemed  important 

CnrnpomaA  laftiskMl  af  Cateeha  —  Take  of  powdered  catechu,  half 
an  ounce ;  bruised  cinnamon,  a  dram ;  boiliag  water,  a  pint ;  macer- 
ate for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  An  elegant  mode  of 
administering  catechu.  Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluid  ounces,  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

C— ipt— J  lafMatt  flf  CIcatlflB.  —  Take  of  bruised  gentian,  half  an 
ounce ;  dried  orange  peel  and  coriander  seeds,  bruised,  each  a  dmn; 
diluted  alcohol,  four  fluid  ounces;  cold  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces. 
First,  pour  on  the  diluted  alcohol,  then,  three  hours  afterward,  the 
water.  Let  the  whole  stand  twelve  hours,  and  strain.  An  exceUent 
form  for  using  gentian.  Dose,  one  fluid  ounoe,  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Caoipouid  Infiisioii  of  Gersniam.  —  Take  of  geranium  root,  black 
cohosh  root,  golden  seal  root,  witch-hazel  bark,  each,  in  coarse  powder, 
one  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Mix,  and  allow  all  to  stand  in 
a  covered  vessel,  two  hours,  applying  a  gentle  heat;  then  strain.  Two 
drams  of  alum  may  or  may  not  be  added. 

Used  in  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  in  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fnl  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours;  also  as  an  injeetion  in  ^eet, 
whites,  falling  of  the  bowel,  etc ;  and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth  and  throat 

Conpoimd  Infiislon  of  Parsley.  —  Take  of  parsley  roots  and  seed:^, 
and  subcarbonate  of  iron,  each,  two  ounces ;  horseradish  root,  one 
ounce ;  squill,  juniper  berries,  white  mustard  seed,  mandrake  root, 
and  queen  of  the  meadow  root,  each,  half  an  ounce;  coarsely  bruise 
these  articles,  and  place  them  in  boiling  cider,  and  expose  them,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  a  covered  earthen  vessel. 
The  cider  should  be  sparkling  and  tart  Let  the  articles  stand  in  the 
cider. 

Useful  in  dropsy.  Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

ConpoQiid  IvfoshNi  af  SeoM.  —  Take  of  senna  and  manna,  each, 
one  ounce ;  jalap,  cream  of  tartar,  and  caraway  seeds,  bruised^  each. 
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two  dfanw ;  boiliag  water,  one  pint  Add  all  the  ingredients  to  the 
water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  let  them  stand  twelve  hours.  Then 
add  four  ouAces  of.  elixir  salutisi 

This  is  a  valaahle,  and  not  disagreeable,  gentle  physic  for  various 
purposes.    Dose,  from  one  to  four  ounces. 

Compoud  bfusfon  of  Tniflfiif  Arbsttt,  —  Take  of  queen  of  the 
meadow  itwt,  dwarf  elder  bark,  marshmallow  root,  and  trailing  arbu- 
tus, each,  coarsely  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  add  to  them,  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  one  pint  of  Holland  gin,  and  steep  by  the  fire 
four  faoursi  in  a  closely  covered  vessel  Strain,  and  sweeten  with 
honey.    . 

Excellept  for  graVel,  suppression  of  urine,  scalding  of  urine,  and 
various  other  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dose,  from  an  ounce 
to  a  wineglassful,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  according  to  the  lu- 
gency  of  the  case. 

Injeetiont. — dyiters. 

These  are  preparations  to  be  introdnced  into  the  lower  bowel  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  A  sufficient  number  of  them  are  given  among 
the  recipes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  b  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

Linixnants. 

These  are  liquid  preparations,  generally  a  little  thicker  than  water, 
and  thinner  than  oils,  intended  only  to  be  applied  to  inflamed,  pain- 
ful, or  swelled  parts.  They  are  designed  to  soothe,  or  quiet,  or  stim- 
ulate, or  make  red  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied;  and  are  rubbed 
on  with  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  or  cotton,  and  frequently  in 
connection  with  heat,  by  sitting  or  standing  before  a  fire. 

A  large  number  of  liniments  are  given  under  the  head  of  recipes 
at  the  end  of  the  book.     To  those,  I  add  a  few  valuable  ones  here. 

CamphiM*  LtMtmeat  —  Take  six  dmms  of  camphor,  and  dissolve  it 
in  one  fluid  ounce  of  chloroform,  and  add  to  this  one  fluid  ounce  of 
olive  oil 

For  sprains,  aeuralgia,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Compoiud  Camphor  Linhnent  —  Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
camphor,  a  fluid  dram  of  oil  of  lavender,  seventeen  fluid  ounces  of 
alcohol,  and  three  fluid  ounces  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Dis- 
solve the  camphor  and  the  oil  in  the  alcohol ;  then  add  the  ammonia, 
and  shake  till  they  are  mixed. 

To  be  used  as  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne  for  local  pains,  particu- 
Ifirly  rheumatisnu 

CompiNaid  Llirinirat  of  Amnonia.  —  Take  five  fluid  ounces  of 
strong  water  of  ammonia,  two  ikiid  ounoes  of  tincture  of  camphor, 
and  one  fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of  rosemary.     Mix  them  well  together. 


This  IB  simikr  to  Dr.  OramrilWM  c&imier4rrUaiU  bium ;  and  is  used 
as  a  prompt  and  powerful  rubefacient,  or  even  Tesieatory,  in  neiual- 
gia,  raeomatianif  gout,  spasms,  and  inflammatioos. 

CnrtM  Oil  UBineat  —  Take  one  fluid  ounce  of  croton  oil,  and 
seven  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Mix^  and  shake  them  well 
together. 

A  good  rubefacient  and  pustulating  preparation  to  apply  to  the 
chest  and  other  parts. 

IiiataBCat  flf  OpfaUB.  —  Take  six  ounces  of  castile  soap,  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  opium,  three  ounces  of  camphor,  six  fluid  drams  of  oil 
of  rosemary,  and  two  pints  of  alcohol.  Macerate  the  soap  and  opiam 
ill  the  spirit  for  three  days ;  then  filteri  and  add  the  oil  and  camphoTi 
and  shake  briskly. 

This  is  a  useful  anodyne  and  rubefacient  liniment  for  bruisea^ 
sprains,  and  pains  of  a  rheumatic  and  guuty  nature. 

Llalmeat  ef  SpanUi  Ilkfl.  —  Take  an  ounce  of  nowdered  Spanish 
flies,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Mix,  and  apply  gentle  heat 
to  them,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  three  hours.     Then  strain. 

Employed  with  advantage,  externally,  in  the  sinking  stase  of  ty- 
phoid fevers.  If  so  powerful  as  to  be  in  danger  of  causing  blistering, 
It  may  be  weakened  by  adding  flax-seed  or  olive  oil. 

LtaiMeat  tf  Tvrpeatlne. —  Take  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
a  pound  of  resin  cerate.  Melt  the  cerate,  and  add  the  oil  to  it, — mix- 
ingthem  well 

This  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  scalds  and  Tmrns,  and  ahonld  be 
applied  soon  after  the  accident,  and  be  discontinued  when  the  inflam- 
mation excited  by  the  fire  is  removed.  The  burned  or  scalded  surface 
should  be  covered  with  lint  wet  with  the  liniment 

OpodeMoe*  —  Take  three  ounces  of  white  bar  soap,  sliced,  an  ounce 
of  camphor,  a  fluid  dram  each  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of  origa- 
num, and  a  pint  of  alcohol  Digest  the  soap  in  the  alcohol  by  means 
of  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  is  dissolved  ;  then  add  the  camphor  and  oil^, 
and  when  they  are  dissolved,  pour  the  whole  into  broad-moutfaed 
vials. 

This  is  the  camphoraUd  soap  Knimentj  and  is  used  as  an  anodyne 
application  to  sprains,  bruises,  and  painful  tumors,  etc. 

Xedioated  Waters. 

Those  preparations  consisting  of  water  impregnated  with  some 
medicinal  substance  are  called  medicated  waters.  They  are  prepared 
from  volatile  oils  by  trituratine  in  a  mortar  a  dram  of  the  oil,  more 
or  less,  with  a  smalt  quantity  ofcarbonate  of  magnesia,  and  then  very 
gradually  pouring  on  one  quart  of  water,  while  the  trituration  is  con- 
tinned.  At  last,  the  preparation  is  filtered  through  paper.  The  ^an- 
tity  of  oil,  magnesia,  and  water,  used  for  each  preparation,  is  as  ibl- 
lows : 


Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  sixteen  minims;  carbonate  of  magnejsia,  a 
dram;  water,  one  quart 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fluid  dram ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  dram; 
water,  one  quarts 

Twenty  minims  of  oil  of  roses,  a  dram  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  one  quart  of  water. 

Oil  of  fennel,  half  a  fluid  dram ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  dram ; 
water,  a  quart. 

Peppermint  "Water,  Spearmint  Water,  and  Pennyroyal  Water,  are 
all  prepared  from  the  same  quantities  of  their  several  oils,  as  Cinna- 
mon Water. 

The  dose  of  these  waters  is  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  two  fluid  ounces, 
except  the  bitter  almond  water,  which  is  one  or  two  fluid  drams. 

Camphor  Water.  —  Take  two  dmms  of  camphor,  forty  minims  of 
alcohol,  four  dmms  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one  quart  of  water. 
Bub  the  camphor  first  with  the  alcohol,  afterwards  with  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  lastly,  with  the  water,  gradually  added.  Then  filter 
through  paper. 


Xedieated 

Wines  are  used  in  making  certain  preparations,  because  the  alco- 
hol they  contain  will  extract  from  plants,  etc.,  some  medicinal  proper- 
ties which  water  will  not,  and  at  the  same  time  is  less  stimulating 
than  the  tinctures,  etc,  made  from  alcoholic  spirits. 

ComiNNuid  WiM  af  Comfrt^  IRestoraiive  Wine  Bitters).  —  Take 
one  ounce,  each,  bruised,  of  comirey,  Solomon's  seal,  and  spikenard ; 
and  half  an  ounce,  each,  bruised,  of  chamomile  flowers,  Colombo,  and 
gentian.  Cover  these  with  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel.  Then  add  two  quarts  of  sherry  wine. 
Macerate  fourteen  days,  express  and  strain. 

Valuable  in  leucorrhoea  and  other  female  complaints.  Dose,  from 
half  a  fluid  ounce  to  two  fluid  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Compoimd  Wtee  of  Goides  SeaL  —  Take  one  dram,  each,  bruised, 
of  golden  seal  root,  tulip  tree  bark,  and  bitter  root,  half  a  dram  of 
pulverized  cayenne,  and  two  quarts  of  sherry  wine.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  with  occasional  shaking ;  then  express  and  strain. 

This  is  a  pleasant  bitter  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  etc.  Dose,  from  half  a 
fluid  ounce  to  two  fluid  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

Wine  i»f  IpeeaeiUIBluit  —  Take  two  ounces  of  bruised  ipecac,  and 
one  quart  of  sherry  wine.  Macemte  fourteen  days,  with  occasional 
shaking.     Then  express  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a  valuable  emetic  preparation,  —  especially  for  children. 
Dose,  as  an  emetic,  for  an  adult,  one  fluid  ounce ;  as  an  expectorant, 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims ;  for  a  child  two  years  old,  as  an  emetic, 
one  fluid  dram,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates. 
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Mixtuet. 

These  are  preparations  ia  which  medicinal  sabstances  which  can- 
not  be  dissolved  in  water  are  suspended  in  it  by  means  of  some  viscid 
matteTi  like  sugar,  or  gam  arable  Their  object  is  to  oooceal  the  taste, 
prevent  tbe  sickening  effecti  and  make  it  moie  easy  to  take  disagreea- 
ble medicines.  To  make  a  perfect  mixture  requires  skilL  Generally, 
tbe  medicine  to  be  susfiended  should  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  with 
tbe  sugar,  gum  arable,  etc.,  before  the  water  is  added. 


/ 


Mtitan*  —  Take  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a 
dram  of  powdered  gum  arable,  two  drams  of  sugar,  and  eight  Aaid 
ounces  of  watt*r.  Soak  the  almonds  in  the  water,  and  having  removed 
their  external  coat,  beat  them  with  the  gum  arable  and  sugar  in  a 
mortar,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  rub  the  mixture,  gradu- 
allyadding  the  water,  and  lastly,  strain. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  nutritive  demulcent,  in  bronchial,  dysenteric, 
and  urinaiy  affections.  It  must  be  used  freely,  the  dose  being  from 
two  to  eight  fluid  ounces. 

Ckalk  Mixtare.  —  Take  half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  two  drams 
each  of  refined  sugar  and  powdered  gnm  arable,  and  four  fluid  ounces 
each  of  cinnamon- water  and  water.  Rub  them  together  till  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed. 

This  is  much  used  in  looseness  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with 
acidity,  particularly  among  children.  If  an  increase  of  its  astringency 
be  required,  add  laudanum,  or  kiuo,  or  catechu. 

C«Bi|MNnMi  Mixtare  af  Inm.  —  Take  a  dram  of  myrrh,  twenty-five 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  one  scruple  of  powdered  sulphate  of 
iron,  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of  lavender,  one  dram  of  refined  sugar, 
and  seven  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of  ro:«e  water.  Rub  the  myrrh  in 
a  mortar,  gradually  adding  the  rose  water,  then  mix  with  these  the 
spirit  of  lavender,  sugar,  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  lastly,  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  glass  bottle,  and  keep  it 
well  stopped. 

This  IS  about  the  same  thing  as  GriffiUCs  myrrh  mixlvre^  and  is 
considerably  used  in  chlorosis,  and  other  affections  requiring  the  use 
of  iron. 

Bna^jr  nitvei — Take  four  fluid  ounces  each  of  brandy  and  cin- 
namon water,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar, 
and  three  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon.     Mix  them. 

A  useful  stimulant  and  nutritive  draught,  to  be  used  in  the  Making 
stage  of  low  forms  of  fever. 

Extract  af  Bkvkirfe  ud  Putasnt  (NeuirdUziMg  Extract).  —  Take 
two  pounds  of  the  best  rhubart),  one  pound  each  of  cinnamon  and 
golden  seal  Grind  or  coarsely  bruise  the  articles,  and  mix  them; 
macerate  them  for  two  days  in  one  gallon  of  the  best  fourth  proof 
brandy.     Then  express  the  tincture  with  strong  pressure,  and  add  to 
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it  one  fluid  dram  of  oil  of  peppermint,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
alcohol.  Break  up  the  compi^aed  residue  from  the  press,  and  place 
it  in  a  perculator,  and  gradually  run  warm  water  through  it,  until  the 
dtrehgtli  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  this  solution  tO'  four  pints,  and 
while  the  liquor  is  still  hot,  dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  bicarbonate 
of  potiftssa,  and  three  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Cdtitintte  the  evapo- 
ration, if  hecessary,  until,  when  added  to  the  tincture  first  obtained, 
it  wHI  make  a  gallon  aiid  a  half,  theii  mix  the  two  solutions  together. 
This  is  a  iitoful  preparation  for  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus, 
summer  complaints  of  children,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  beartbum,  etc. 
Pose,  one  fljoid  dram* 

Hettaoet's  Aperient  —  Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pulverized 
aloes,  four  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  fluid  ounces  of  com- 
pound spirits  of  lavender,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Place  the  whole 
in  a  jar,  or  jug,  and  let  them  stand  fourteen  days,  shaking  well  once 
a  day.     Then  pour  ofl*  from  the  dregs.     It  improves  by  age. 

This  preparation  was  made  by  Professor  Mettauer,  and  was  held 
in  so  fiigh  esteem  by  him,  that  when  hte  sent  it  to  the  London  Lancet; 
he  requested  that,  be  might  have  the  credit  of  compounding  it  It  is 
one  of  the  best  known  aperients'  for  costiveness,-^  particularly  when 
connected  with  bilious  dyspepsia.  For  that  class  of  bilious  persons 
who  overeat,  and  have  acid  stomachs,  it  has  great  value.  In  bilious 
cases,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  taken  before  meals  (the  aperient  after 
meals)  may  be  usefully  associated  with  it  In  the  constipation  of 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  the  fluid  extract  of  valerian  may  be 
added  to  it    Dose,  from  two  drams  to  two  ounces. 

Saline  Hlxtore  ( WkUe  Liquid  Physic).  —  Take  half  a  pound  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water.  Mix,  and  dis- 
solve the.  soda ;  then  add  two  fluid  ounces  of  uitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
one  dram  and  eight  grains  of  powdered  alum. 

Used  to  allay  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  as  a  cooling  purgative ; 
also  for  colic,  diseases  of  the  liver,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,,  intermittent 
fevers,  etc. 

This  is  one  of  the  remedies  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  physicians, 
and  is  held  by  them  in  high  esteem.  Dose,  a  tablespooniul  in  a  gill 
of  water,  to  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  until  it  causes  one  or  two 
evacuations  from  the  bowels. 


Ointments. 

Ointments  are  composed  of  fatty  substances,  about  the  consistence 
of  butteiv  impregnated  with  .medicine.  AH  gritty  matter  should  be 
excluded  from  them*  To  prevent  the  rancidity  to  which  they  are 
liabla,_a  littie  glycerin  is  now  frequentiy  added. 

'  HUfinent  of  Acetate  ^  Lead.  —  Take  two  ounces  of  white  wax, 
and  four  ounces  of  lard;  melt  them  together,  and  add  two  and  a  half 
drams  of  finelv  powdered  acetate  of  lead ;  stir  constantly  till  cold. 
This  is  useful  for  burns  scalds;  ulcers,  and  excoriations. 
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•tetaait  flf  Bijteny. — Take  half  a  poand  cacb  of  tailoar,  vMte 
torpentine,  and  bayberryi  and  four  oanoea  of  olive  oil ;  melt  tc^etber 
ana  strain. 

Good  for  aeroibloos  and  indolent  uloen. 

OtataMBt  af  BeDateuui. — Take  a  dram  of  extract  of  belladoaiuu 
and  an  onnee  of  lard ;  mix  them. 

A  nsefitl  anodyne  application  for  painfol  tomors,  neuralgia,  etc 

OtataMBt  of  Creasote.  —  Take  half  a  fluid  dram  of  creosote,  and  an 
ounce  of  lard ;  mix  them. 

A  UBcfui  application  for  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  and  cancerous  ulcers. 

Cowpa— i  OtataMBt  tf  CUh. — Take  six  drams  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  six  ounces  of  lard,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  pulverized  opium; 
rob  them  together. 

A  valnab^  preparation  in  irritable  piles. 

OtateeaC  of  lei  Ia<Me  of  Mereary. — Take  one  dram  of  Ted  iodide 
of  mercury,  and  seven  dmms  of  ointment  of  white  wax ;  inooiporate 
.them  thoroughly  together  by  trituration  in  a  mortar. 

Used  as  a  dressing  for  indolent  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Otattment  of  Hltrate  of  ■efcnry*  —  Take  one  ounce  of  mercoiy} 
eleven  fluid  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  nine  fluid  ounces  of  fresh  neats-foot 
oil,  three  ounces  of  lard.  Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then  heat 
the  oil  and  lard  together  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  200*  F. ;  then  add 
the  mercurial  solution,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spatula,  coiistailtJy,  as 
long  as  effervescence  continues,  and  afterward  oocasioeally  tiM  the 
ointment  stiffens. 

MiMer  Ointomit  of  Nitrate  of  Merewy.  —  Take  an  ounce  of  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  seven  ounces  of  lard ;  rub  them  to- 
gether. 

The  first  of  the  above  two  preparations  is  the  eiirime  ainimenij  and  is 
much  and  advantageously  employed  as  an  external  application  ia 
porrigo,  impetigo,  psoriasis,  and  pitjrriasis.  It  is  neatly  a  specilic  for 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  connected  with  the  formation  of  scaly 
matter  about  the  lashes.  The  second  of  these  two  preparations  is 
merely  a  dilution  of  the  first 

OlntmeBt  of  Oxide  tf  Uiie.  —  Take  half  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  three  ounces  of  lard ;  rub  them  together. 

This  is  a  mild  astringent  application  in  chronic  opthalmia,  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  sore  nipples,  and  other  excoriations. 

Ointment  o(  Palson  HemloelL. — Take  one  dram  of  extract  of  poison 
hemlock  (Tilden  &  Co.'s  preparation),  and  one  ounce  of  iard ;  rob 
them  together. 

An  anodyne  application  for  painful  BwelHngs,  ulcers,  and  piles, 

Wmtmfmt  af  Pake.  —  Take  a  dram  of  the  extract  of  poke,  and  one 
ounce  of  lard ;  mix  them* 

For  malignant  ulcers,  scald  head,  itch,  etc 
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ObltBMRt  of  StfasMMlliilll.—  Take  one  dram  of  the  extract  of  stra- 
monirnn  leaves^  and  one  oanoe  of  lard ;  rob  the  extract  with  a  little 
water  till  it  is  uniformly  soft,  and  then  with  the  lard. 

Used  as  an  external  application  in  irritable  ulcersi  painful  piles,  and 
skin  eruptions. 

Simple  Ointment  —  Take  a  pound  of  white  wax,  and  four  pounds 
of  lard ;  melt  them  together  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  constantly 
till  cold. 

Ointment  of  Rose  Water.  —  Take  a  fluid  ounce  of  rose  water,  two 
fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  dram 
of  white  wax ;  melt  together,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  the  oil,  sper- 
maceti, and  wax ;  then  add  the  rose  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  con- 
stantly till  cold. 

This  is  the  well  known  preparation  called  cold  cream^  and  is  used 
with  much  advantage  for  chapped  lips  and  hands,  excoriations,  etc 

Spennaceti  Ointment  —  Take  five  ounces  of  spermaceti,  fourteen 
of  white  wax,  and  a  pint  of  olive  oil ;  melt  them  together  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  stir  constantly  till  cold 

A  mild  dressing  for  blisters,  wounds,  and  excoriated  surfaces. 

Tar  Ointment  —  Take  a  pound  each  of  tar  and  suet ;  melt  the 
suet  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  the  tar  to  it ;  then  stir  constantly  till 
they  are  cold. 

A  useful  stimulating  application  to  various  scaly  and  scabby  erup- 
tions, particularly  leprosy  and  scald  head. 

Ointment  of  Wiilte  Hellebore. — Take  one  ounce  of  powdered  white 
hellebore  root,  four  ounces  of  lard,  and  twelve  drops  of  oil  of  lemons ; 
rub  them  thoroughly  together. 

A  useful  ointment  for  the  cure  of  itch. 

Ointment  of  WiM  Indigo.  —  Take  one  pound  of  powdered  wiki 
indigo  root,  moisten  it  thoroughly  with  alcohol,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty«four  hours;  then  put  it  in  a  percolator,  and  add  alcohol  as 
long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  contains  the  taste  of  the  root  Distil 
the  alcohol  from  this  filtered  tinctors  until  half  a  gallon  of  tincture  is 
obtained  Melt  one  pound  of  firesh  butter,  without  salt,  add  the 
above  tincture,  and  carefully  evaporate  the  rest  of  the  alcohol;  stir 
constantly  till  cold,  after  the  alcohol  has  nearly  passed  off. 

This  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  the  Eclectics,  and  is  a  cleansing, 
detergent,  antiseptic,  and  discutient  ointment,  useful  in  scrofulous, 
erysipelatous,  and  malignant  ulcers,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  etc* 

Pile  Ointment  —  Take  three  handfuls  each  of  witeh  hazel  bark, 
white  oak  bark,  and  sweet  appletree  bark ;  bruise  or  ffrind  them,  and 
add  to  them  three  pints  of  water;  boil  down  to  one  pint,  and  strain  ; 
add  to  this  liquid  half  a  pound  q[  lard,  and  simmer  till  the  water  all 
disappears,  stirring  continually  both  before  and  after  removing  from 
the  nre  till  it  cools. 

This  forms  a  brick-colored  anodyne,  astrii^nt  ointment,  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  cure  of  pile  tumors. 


Ctipwi  Leai  Otartmcst  —  Take  two  and  a  half  poonds  of  olive 
oil,  four  oonoes  each  of  beeswax  and  nusalted  batter,  and  half  a 
poond  of  white  turpentine ;  n>ett  them  together,  strain,  and  then  heat 
to  nearly  the  boiling  point;  then  gradually  add  one  pound  of  red 
lead,  stirring  constantly  till  the  mixture  becomes  black  6r  brown; 
then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  partly  cool,  add  to  it  a 
mixture  of  twelve  ounces  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
camphor. 

This  is  a  very  healing  ointment,  and  is  much  used  for  ulcers,  bums, 
wounds,  and  skin  diseases. 

CoBipMBd  SUIphv  Obrtnoit  —  Take  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  one 
dram  each  of  ammoniated  mercury  and  benzoic  acid,  one  nuid  dram 
each  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  beraamot,  two  drams  of  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  half  a  pound  of  lard,  ^rst,  melt  the  lard  with  a  gentle 
neat,  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  stirring  constantly  till  they  are 
cold. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  itch. 

Pills. 

Pills  are  small  masses  of  medicinal  substances,  in  globular  shape, 
and  of  a  size  convenient  for  swallo^iing.  Each  pill  generally  weighs 
from  thrive  to  five  grains.  Those  medicines  which  cannot  be  di:9solved 
in  \vatt*r,  and  are  particularly  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  are  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  pill.  Sugar-coated,  as  now  very  extensively 
prepared  by  Tilden  Sc  Co.,  from  every  important  medicine,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  combination,  they  will  doubtless  become  a  very  pop- 
ular form  of  taking  medicine,  rhysicians  cannot  do  better  than  to 
use  the  pills  of  the  abovenamed  extensive  manufacturing  house. 

The  method  of  making  pills  is  as  follows :  If  the  substance  to  be 
worked  into  pills  be  a  solid  extract,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  it, 
and  rub  it  to  the  right  consistence ;  if  it  be  a  resin,  add  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol ;  if  it  be  a  soft  or  liquid  substance,  rub  up  with  it 
some  inert  substance,  or  crumb  of  bread,  or  wheat  flour,  or  starch,  or 
pulverized  gum  arable ;  if  it  be  a  powder,  mix  it  with  some  soft 
substance,  as  confection,  soap,  or  syrup,  molasses,  honey;  or  mucilage 
of  gum  arable.  The  materials  must  be  well  mixed  and  rubbed  into 
a  uniform  mass,  which  should  be  rolled  with  a  spatula  or  case  knife, 
into  a  cylinder  of  just  the  same  size  throughout  This  is  to  be  di- 
vided equally  into  the  numlier  of  pills  required,  each  of  which  is 
rolled  into  a  spherical  form  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  upon 
the  palm  of  one  hand  by  the  index  finger  of  the  other. 

So  many  valuable  pills  are  prescribed  among  the  ^  Recipes,"  that  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  add  to  their  number. 

PlasterB. 

Plasters  are  composed  of  wax,  resins,  gums,  fats,  and  oils,  and 
sometimes  medicinal  substances,  and  are  spread  upon  Knen,  muslin, 
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or  leather,  —  mostly  the  latter.  When  cold  they  are  hard  ;  but  when 
bronght  to  the  warmth  of  the  baman  body,  they  so  far  soften  as  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  skin,  but  do  not  ^  ran  "  so  as  to  spread  .outward, 
and  soil  the  under-clothes.  They  are  intended  generally  to  excite  and 
irritate  the  skin;  sometimes  as  mechanical  suppcnrters;  and  sometimes 
to  affect  the  system  by  having  their  medicinal  matters  absorbed. 

BelladoDiia  Piaster.  —  Take  three  ounces  of  resin  plaster,  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  extract  of  belladonna,  add  the  extract  to  the 
plaster  previously  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix. 

A  useful  anodyne  application  in  neuralgia,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
dysmenorrhoBa. 

C<mipoinid  CapslCDm  Plaster. —  Melt  together  half  a  pound  of  resiir, 
and  two  ounces  of  beeswax ;  to  this  add  one  pint  of  spirit  in  which 
two  ounces  of  powdered  cayenne,  enclosed  loosely  in  a  linen  bag,  has 
been  digested  one  hour  by  a  gentle  heat ;  evaporate  the  spirit  by  a 
moderate  heat,  and  add  one  ounce  of  powdered  camphor,  and  one 
fluid  dram  and  a  half  of  oil  of  sassafras ;  stir  constantly  till  cold. 

This  may  be  used  whenever  a  stimulating  plaster  is  required. 

Compomid  Galbannm  Plaster. —  Take  two  ounces  of  galbanum, 
three  ounces  of  burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce  of  resin,  half  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  ana  four  ounces  of  lead  plaster ;  melt  them  all  to- 
gether,  over  a  gentle  fire. 

This  is  a  valuable  strengtheninfi^  plaster,  and  may  be  used  for  weak- 
ness of  various  parts,  as  well  as  tor  scrofulous  enlargement  of  glanda 
and  joints. 

Compomid  Lead  Plaster.  —  Ttike  one  pound  of  lead  plaster ;  melt 
it  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  add  two  fluid  ounces  each  of  linseed 
oil  and  tincture  of  opium,  six  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
two  thirds  of  a  pouna  of  oil  of  origanum ;  stir  together  till  cold. 

Used  for  burns,  scalds,  chilblains,  etc. 

Compound  Resin  Plaster. —  Take  three  pounds  of  resin,  four  ounces 
each  of  beeswax  and  hemlock  gum ;  melt  the  articles  together,  then 
remove  from  the  fire,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  add  gradually  one  fluid 
ounce  each  of  oil  of  hemlock,  oil  of  sassafras,  and  olive  oil,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  them,  and  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  Pour  the  whole  into  cold  water,  and  work  in  the 
hands  till  cold,  forming  it  into  rolls. . 

This  is  an  excellent  strengthening  plaster,  useful  for  rheumatism, 
enlarged  joints,  glands,  and  wherever  a  weakened  part  needs  gentle 
stimulation  and  support. 

I^teed  Master.  —  Take  one  ounce  each  of  powdered  ginger,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  black  pepper ;  one  dram  of  pulverized  cayenne  ;  half 
a  fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  ginger ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey. 
Mix  the  powders,  and  then  add  the  tincture  and  honey,  to  form  a  stiff 
poultice. 

This  is  applied  with  great  advantage  over  the.  stomach  in  cases  of 
nausea  and  vomiting. 
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Tur  Plaiter.  —  Boil  three  poonds  of  tsr  Half  mn  hour, 
tbeo  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bamody  pilch,  one  poand  of  white 

gnni  turpentine  (after  having  melted  them  together  and  etiained). 
tir  together,  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  acUl  tea  omuses  each  of 
finely  powdered  mandrake  root|  bloodroot,  poke  root,  and  Indian  tur- 
nip ;  mix  thoronghly  toeether. 

This  is  an  irritant,  mbefacient,  euppurative  plaster,  and  is  eonsiden- 
aUy  used  by  the  Eclectics,  to  prodace  connter*irritation  and  revolston 
in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  other  painfol  affections,  as  w^  as  ia 
chronic  inflammation  of  intemal  organs^  To  be  spread  thinly  on  soft 
leather,  and  renewed  daily  on  the  same  leather.  Poor  days  are  re- 
quired to  produce  snppumtion.  If  it  produce  great  pain  or  inflam- 
mation, remove  it,  ana  apply  mutton  tallow,  or  elm  poultice. 

Leai  Plistcr.^-  Take  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  verr  finely  pow- 
dered semivitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  quart  at  olive  oil,  and  baJf  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  stirring  constantly  till 
the  oil  and  litharge  unite  and  form  a  plaster.  If  the  water  nearly  all 
evaporates  before  the  process  is  completed,  add  a  little  boiling  water. 

A  useful  plaster  for  ulcers,  bums,  excoriated  surfaces,  etc. 

lei  Oxide  tf  Leai  Plaster. —  Melt  together  one  quart  of  olive  oii^ 
and  one  ounce  each  of  beeswax  and  resin ;  heat  to  the  boiling  point^ 
and  then  add  gradually  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  red  lead 
Stir  constantly,  and  when  the  oil  has  taken  up  the  lead,  the  mixture 
will  be  brown  or  shining  black ;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  add  four  scruples  of  powdered  camphor,  and  stir  together. 
It  should  not  be  removed  from  the  fire  until  it  has  acquired  a  proper 
consistenoe  for  spreading,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  allow- 
inga  portion  of  it  to  com  on  a  knife. 

This  is  a  valuable  plaster  for  ecrofulous  and  i^hilitic  ulcers,  also 
for  bums,  scalds,  and  several  skin  diseases. 

Poultieei. — Cataplasms. 

■rani  ui  Water  PMltlee.  —  Put  the  needed  quantify  of  boiling 
water  in  a  basin ;  throw  in  crumbled  white  bread,  or  cracker,  and 
cover  with  a  plate.  When  the  bread  or  cracker  has  soaked  up  all  it 
will,  drain  off  the  remaining  water.  Spread  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  apply. 

Haxseei  PMddeek  — Put  boiliag  wat^  in  a  basin,  and  stir  in  flax- 
seed meal  to  make  a  thick  paste.    Spread  on  linen,  and  apply. 

Teas!  Poaltlee.  —  Mix  half  a  pint  of  yeast  with  one  pound  of  flax- 
seed meaL     Stir  carefully  while  heating. 

Cairat  Fsalttee**- Boil  the  proper  quantity  of  carrots  till  they  ait 
quite  soft.  Strain  off  the  water,  mash  them  to  a  pulp,  and  add  « little 
krd  or  sweet  oil  to  prevent  them  from  getting  hard,  then  spread  A 
good  application  for  malignant  and  offensive  sores. . 


Otd  leal  Powitieet —  Plaee  hot  water  in  a  basin,  and  stir  in  oat  meal 
slowlyi  while  it  boils,  till  the  poultice  is  of  the  right  thiokness ;  that 
i%  till  it  will  not  run  on  the  rag  on  which  it  is  spread. 

Indian  leal  Ponltlcet  —  Made  the  same  as  oat  meal  poultice. 

Arrow  Boot  Poultioet —  Mix  two  or  more  tablespoonfnls  of  c^^row- 
root  with  a  liiUe  cold  iVater,  in  a  basin,  till  it  is  all  united  with  the 
water.  Then  add  boiling  water,  and  stir,  till  the  whole  becomes  a 
thick  paste. 

Slippy  Elm  Poultice.  —  Stir  ground  slippery  elm  bark  into  hot 
water,  and  let  it  swell.  This  is  a  yery  soothing  poultice  for  irritable 
sores. 

talon  PooMce.  —  Made  in  the  same  way  as  the  carrot  poultice. 
This  is  quite  stimulating,  and  induces  indolent  sores  to  matumte 
more  freely.    It  is  excdlent  for  slow' boUs. 

Chareoal  Poultice. —  Take  either  the  bread  and  milk,  or  the  Indian 
meal  poultice,  and  stir  into  it  one  quarter  its  bulk  of  finely  pulverized 
charcoal.    Excellent  for  thoroughly  cleansing  a  foul  sore  or  ulcer. 

.  Anodyne  Poultice.  —  Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  either  of 
foxglove,  or  henbane,  or  stramonium,  or  conium,  or  belladonna,  and 
mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  tepid  water.  Then  stir  in  as  much  flax- 
seed mesH  as  will  make  a  poultice  of  the  right  thickness.  Always  be 
careful  not  to  apply  this  poultice  where  there  is  much  skin  off,  lest 
the  extract  used  oe  so  much  absorbed  as  to  produce  poisonous  effects. 
These  poultices  allay  the  pain  of  cancerous  and  other  sores. 

LobdUn  Ponltleeb— -Powdered  lobelia  and  ground  slippery  elm  bark, 
each,  one  ounce.  Stir  these  into  hot  weak  lye,  to  make  a  poultice. 
For  wounds,  fistula,  whitlow,  boils,  erysipelas,  and  stings  of  insects. 

Poke  Root  Pooltlee.  —  Roast  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  poke 
root  in  hot  ashes.  When  it  is  quite  soft,  pound  it,  and  make  a  poul- 
tice. To  be  applied  to  tumors  to  seatter  tnenit  or  hasten  their  suppu- 
ration.   To  be  removed  every  four  hours. 

Snstard  Poultice.  —  Stir  up  a  tablespoonful  of  ground  mustard 
with  a  little  water,  to  the  consistenoe  of  paste.  Spread  upon  linen 
or  browii  paper,  and  cover  with  thin  muslin,  that  the  mustard  may 
not  stick  to  the  skin  when  the  poultice  is  removed* 

Powders. 

A  siNOLB  substance  used  as  a  powder  is  called  a  simple  powder ; 
two  or  more  united,  a  compmmd  powder.  Under  the  above  head,  I 
shall  describe  only  compound  powders.  In  preparinfi;  compound 
powdeiB,  the  substances,  if  of  different  degrees  of  tetrdness,  should 
generally  be  pulverized  separately.  Many  powders  require  to  be  ex- 
cluded firom.  the  light,  which  may  be  done  by  covering  the  bottles  in 
which  they  are  kept  with  black  varnish. 


\ 
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AfMMtle  Vfvder.  —  Take  two  onncee  eaeh  of  cinnamon  and  gin- 
ger»  and  an  oonoe  each  of  oafdamom  depriTed  of  the  capsnles,  mnd 
grated  nntmeg.  Rnb  them  together  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
keep  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

The  powder  is  stimnlant  and  carminative,  and  in  cases  of  weak- 
ened  digestion,  may  be  given  in  ten  to  thirty^^in  doses. 

Gonpomd  Piawdcr  ef  Aloes  and  Camella. — Take  a  pound  of  aloes, 
and  three  ounces  of  canelia.  Rub  them  separately  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  mix  them. 

This  is  the  preparation  known  as  hiera  picra^  or  simply  picra.  It 
may  be  used  for  amenorrhoea,  or  generally  as  a  bitter  to  correct  cos- 
tiveness,  and  improve  the  appetite. 

Gompouid  Pawder  of  Catefkau — Take  two  ounces  each  of  catechu 
and  kino,  and  half  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and  nntmeg.  Reduce 
all  to  a  fine  powder,  mix,  and  pass  them  through  a  fine  sieve. 

For  chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc  Dose,  from  fiflieen  to  thirty 
grains. 

CompomHl  Fawder  of  Chalk.  —  Take  half  a  pound  of  prepmred 
chalk,  four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces  each  of  tormentil  and 
gum  arable,  and  half  an  ounce  of  long  pepper.  Rub  them  separately 
into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mix. 

This  powder  is  warm,  stimulant,  astringent,  and  antacid,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  diarrhoea,  not  connected  with  inflammation. 

Compomid  Powder  of  Chalk  wltk  Optam.  -^  Take  six  ounces  and  a 
half  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  and  four  scruple  of  powdered 
opium.     Mix  them. 

The  opium  in  this  preparation  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  in  dianrhGea.  Dose  for  an  adult,  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  and  repeated  after  each  discharge. 

Compomid  Powder  of  Golden  Seal,  —  Take  two  drams  each  of 
powdered  golden  seal,  blue  cohosh,  and  helonias,  and  mix  them. 

Useful  in  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  etc.  Dose,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspodnful, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

CiNnpoiuid  Powder  of  Hydiasttit  —  Take  half  a  dram  each,  in 
powder,  of  hydrastin,  leptandrin,  rhubarb,  and  myridn.  Mix  tho- 
roughly, and  divide  into  thirty-two  powders. 

This  is  tonic  and  laxative,  and  is  useful  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  during  recovery  from  ex- 
hausting complaints.  One  powder  may  be  taken  often  enough  to 
produce  one  movement  of  the  bowels  a  day. 

Inhallnf  Powder,  —  Take  one  dram  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  two  and  a  half  drams  of  lycopodium.  Work  the  lycopodium 
into  a  very  stiff  paste,  with  a  little  warm  water,  in  which  the  nitrate 
is  dissolved.  Spread  this  thin  in  a  shallow  dish,  cover  it  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  light,  and  set  it  where  it  wiU  dry;  when  thoroughly  dry,  pnl- 
verize. 
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I  have  used  this  powder  with  great  advantage  in  manv  eases  of 
bronchitis,  by  directing  three  or  four  grains  of  it  to  be  inhaled  once  a 
dav,  in  an  instranient  I  had  constructed  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the 
only  Veally  valuable  catarrh  snuff  ever  U8ed.  A  pinch  of  it  taken  once 
a  day  (never  oftener)  for  nasal  catarrh,  will  often  do  excellent  service. 

Compomid  Powder  of  Ipecacoaiilui.  —  Take  a  dram  each  of  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Rub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder. 

This  is  the  well  known  Dov€r''s  powder.  It  is  an  admirable  ano- 
dyne and  diaphoretic,  and  is  much  used  in  inflammatory  complaints, 
particularly  rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  complicated  with  low,  ty- 
phoid symptoms.    Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Compoiind  Pivwder  ivf  Jalafi*  —  Take  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized 
jalap  and  senna,  one  ounce  of  pulverized  bitartrate  of  potassa,  half  a 
dram  of  pulverized  ginger,  and  ten  grains  of  pulverized  cayenne. 
Mix  thoroughly. 

This  is  a  valuable  purgative  medicine,  and  may  be  used  in  most 
cases  where  a  simple  cathartic  is  required.  Dose,  half  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  tablespoonful. 

Compoimd  Powder  (rf  Kino.  —  Take  fifteen  drams  of  kino,  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  dram  of  dried  opium.  Rub  them  sepa- 
rately to  a  very  fine'powder,  and  mix  them. 

This  is  anodyne  and  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  diarrhoea,  etc. 

Compoimd  Powder  of  Rhubarb.  —  Take  four  ounces  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  one  pound  of  magnesia,  and  two  ounces  of  finely  powdered 
ginger.     Mix  thoroughly,  and  preserve  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

An  excellent  laxative  and  antacid,  and  well  adapted  to  the  bowel 
complaints  of  children. 

Compomid  Powder  of  Rbobarb  and  Potassa  (Neuiralizing  Powder). 
—  Take  half  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  rhubarb,  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  and  peppermint  leaves.     Mix  thoroughly. 

Valuable  in  diarrbcBa,  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  summer  com- 
plaint of  children,  sour  stomach,  heartburn,  etc. 

Wwm  Powder.  —  Take  one  ounce  each  of  powdered  white  Indian 
hemp  root  {asclepias  incamaia)^  mandrake,  pink  root,  and  bitter  root ; 
two  ounces  of  powdered  balmony,  an&  four  scruples  of  powdered 
aloes.     Mix  thoroughly. 

A  very  good  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  worms.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  may  be  mixed  with  a  gill  of  molasses,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
this  given  to  a  child  every  hour  or  two  till  it  operates.  After  this, 
give  a  teaspoonful  throe  times  a  dayi  for  a  few  days. 

A  STRONG  solution  of  sugar  and  water  is  a  simple  syrup.  When 
the  water  is  first  charged  with  some  medicinal  substance,  and  sugar 
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k  added  to  thW|  we  have  a  wudieaied  Mjfn^    Befined  mgar  dioiild 
mlwmyt  be  preferred,  in  preparing  medicated  sympSb 


^jrrap^ —  Take  two  and  a  lulf  poaads  of  refined  sugar,  and 
a  pint  of  water ;  diieolre  tbe  fogar  in  the  water  by  heat,  remove  any 
that  may  ariee,  and  stfain  while  hot 


^pnp  af  AlmMdi» — Take  a  poond  of  vweet  almonds,  fonr  oonoes 
M  o(  bitter  almooda,  three  pints  of  water,  and  aix  ponnds  of  refined 
!!  aogar.  Blanch  the  almooda,  then  mb  them  in  a  mortar  to  Yeipy  fine  | 
paifte,  and  add,  dnrinc  the  tritoration,  three  inid  oanoes  of  the  water, 
and  one  ponnd  of  the  sogar.  Mix  the  paste  thoronghly  with  the 
remainder  of  the  water.  Strain  with  strong  expression,  add  the  re» 
mainder  of  the  sogar  to  the  strained  Kqoor,  and  dissolve  by  a  gentle 
heal  Strain  throogh  fine  linen,  and  after  it  is  cool,  pot  it  into  bottles, 
thoronghly  stopped,  and  keep  in  a  cool  [dace. 

Tins  b  demnioent,  natritive^  and  sedative,  and  is  sometimes  added 
to  ooogh  mixtures,  etc 

^jmp^  ef  Citrle  Acld«— Take  two  drams  of  powdered  citric  add, 
fonr  minims  of  oil  of  lemons,  and  two  pints  of  syrap.  With  one  fluid 
oonce  of  the  synm,  rub  the  citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons,  then  add 
the  remainder  of  the  syrup,  and  dissolre  by  a  gentle  heal 

This  is  much  employed  as  an  agreeable  and  cooliag  addition  to 
drinks,  especially  to  carbonic  acid  water*  Tartaric  acid,  being  chcaaper 
than  citric  acid,  is  often  substituted  for  it,  and  the  prepa^tion  thus 
made  is  much  sold  under  the  name  of  lemon  syrup. 


Byfip  ef  fiarliet— Take  six  ounces  of  fresh  garlic,  sliced  and 
j]  bruised,  one  pint  of  diluted  acetic  add,  and  two  pounds  of  refined 
4  sugar.  Maceratf  the  garlic  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  diluted  acetic 
acid,  in  a  glaaa  vessel,  four  days,  and  express  the  liquor.  Then  mix 
the  rest  with  what  remains  df  the  acid,  and  again  express,  till  suffi* 
cient  has  passed  to  make  the  whole  when  filtered  measure  a.  pint 
Then  pour  the  filtered  liquor  on  the  sugar  in  a  bottle,  and  shake  till 
it  is  dissolved. 

Excellent  in  the  bronchial  affections  of  children.  Dose,  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  for  a  child  a  year  old. 

8fm§  af  Ciager.--  Add  two  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  ghiger  to 
a  quart  of  simple  syrup ;  evaporate  the  alcohol  by  a  gentle  heat 

This  19  carminative  and  stiaiul^nt,  and  gives  tone  to  the  dsbiUtated 
stomach,  removing  wind,  etc.  It  is  add^  to  othet^  medieioes  to  im- 
prove their  flavor. 

ConpMWd  Sftwf  af  njp»ylw(^Jiiteb  ~  Take  956  grains  of  hypo- 
phosphite  of  lime,  192  grains  of  hypophosphite  of :  Mda,  138  graine 
of  hypophosphite  of  potassa,  96  grains  of  reotintly  predpitated  hypo« 
phosphite  of  iron,  340  grains  of  hypophosphqtoas  add  solution,  13 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  vaniBa,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Dissolve  the  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and 
potassa,  in  six  ounces  of  water ;  put  the  iron  salt  into  a  mortan  Bfkd 
gradually  add  solution  of  hypophosphorous  add  till  it  is  disdolvod; 
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to  this  add  the  solation  of  the  other  salts,  after  it  has  been  rendered 
slightly  aciduious  with  the  same  acid,  and  then  water,  till  the  whole 
measarai  niae  fluid  aunees.  Dissolve  this  in  stgar^wttti  heat,  and 
flavor  with  the  vanilla.  Without  flavoring,  this  syrup  is  not  .unpleas^ 
ant,  being  slightly  saline,  and  not  at  aU  ferruginous*  Any  other 
flavoring  raay  be  used,  as  orange  peel,  orange  flower,  or  ginger.  -It 
is  also  suggested  to  physicians  that  glycerine  may  be  used,  wholly  or 
partially,  in  place  of  sugar,  when  indicated,  six  ounces  and  a  half  of 
glycerine  being  substituted  for  twelve  ounces  of  stigar. 

This  syrup  has  been  much  used  of  late  as  a  new  remedy  for  con- 
sumption, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Churchill.  It  is  elegantly  manu- 
factured bv  Dr.  James  B.  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Pose,  a  tea* 
spoonful,  three  times  a  day  before  meals. 

Syrdp  of  Ipeeaeiianha.  —  Take  one  ounce  of  ipecacuanha,  in  coarse 
powder,  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar, 
and  one  pint  of  water.  Macerate  the  ipecacuanha  in  the  alcohol 
fourteen  days,  and  filter ;  evaporate  the  .filtered  liquor  to  six  fluid 
ounces,  filter  again,  and  add  water  to  make  the  liquor  measure  a  pint.; 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  syrup. 

This  is  chiefly  used  in  complaints  of  children.'  Dose,  as  an  emetic^ 
for  an  adult,  two  fluid  ounces ;  for  a  chiki  a  year  or  two  old,  one  or 
two  fluid  dmms.  As  an  expectorant,  for  an  adult,  two  fluid  drams.; 
for  a  child,  five  to  twenty  minims. 

Synip  of  Lemons.  —  Take  a  pint  of  strained  lemon  juice,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  refined  sugar,  and  two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit;  boil  the  juice  ten  rainutesj  and  straSn;  tken  add 
the  sugar,  a»i  dissolve.  -^  After  the  syrup  has  cooled,  mix  the  spirit 
with  it  ... 

A  cooling  and  grateful  addition  to  drinks  in  fevers^  and  serves  to 
cover  the  taste  ctf  wts  and  other  puigative& 

Aromatfe  Symp  of  BbulNirli,  —  Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
bruised  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  each  of  bruised  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
two  drarps  of  bruised  nutmeg,  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  six 
pints  of  syrup.  Macerate  the  rhubarb  and  aromatics  in  the  alcohol 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain ;  then,  by  a  fi[entle  heat,  evaporate  the 
liquor  to  a  pint;  and,  while  hot,  mix  it  with  the  syrup  previously 
heated. 

'  This  is  a  warm  cordial  laxative,  admirably  fitted  for  the  bowel 
ooihpiainti  erf  iufiuits.  Dose,  a  fluid  dram,  xepeatQd  eveiy  tvn>  hours 
till  it  operates. 

9ftfBtp&t  Sem^sMi-^  TUce  four  ounces  of  fluid  extvmct  of  smeka,  and 
one  pint  of  water ;  mix,  and  (fissolve  in  ibe  liquid  one  pound  of  refined 
sonr,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  «jmp. 

'.  This  ill  a  stiranlatiiig  expectorant,  used  in  coldiB,  coughs,  etc.,  aftet 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided.  Dos^  for  an  adult,  one  or 
two  teaBpoonfuls,  as  often  as  necessary. 

Symp  of  flfqalll. — To  one  pint  of  vinegar  of  squill,  add  two  pounds 
of  refined  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  syrup. 


It  18  a  luefal  expectorant  for  ooaghs  and  bronchial  a&diooa  of 
infants  and  children.    Dose,  half  a  dtkm  to  a  dram. 

flijrrap  €f  IWa.  —  Take  two  floid  ounces  of  tinctore  of  tohi,  and 
one  pint  of  simple  syrup ;  mix,  and  gently  heat  the  mixture  to  evapo- 
rate the  alcohol 

This  is  chieHy  used  to  flavor  other  preparations. 

Syrap  ff  WiUkCherry  Biifc.  —  Place  two  poands  and  a  half  of 
coarsely  powdered  wild-cherry  bark  in  a  percolator,  and  pass  through 
it  one  gallon  of  water.  Strain  this,  and  dissolve  in  it  by  heaX  sixteen 
pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

This  makes  an  elegant  tonic  and  sedative  preparation,  aad  is  Jnixed 
with  various  other  articles  in  prescribing  for  dyspepsia,  ooosumption, 
etc 

dNnpoQni  Synqi  af  PartrMfe  Beny. —  Take  half  a  poand  of  par^ 
tridge-berry,  and  two  ounces  each  of  helonias,  blue  cohosh,  and  high 
cranberry  bark  ;  add  to  them  one  quart  of  brandy,  and  macerate  four 
day&  Fress  out  the  brandy ;  and  place  the  herbs  in  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  down  to  two  and  a  half  pints.  Strain,  add  oae 
pound  of  sugar,  and  evaporate  to  two  and  a  half  pints.  Remove  ficom 
the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  brandy  previously  pressed  out 

This  is  considerably  used  by  the  Eclectic  physicians,  under  the 
name  of  moUier^s  cardial;  and  may  be  usefuUv  employed  by  all  phy- 
sicians in  suppression  of  the  menses,  painful  menstruation,  profuse 
menstruation,  and  habitual  abortions.  Dose  from  one  to  two  ounces, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Cmnpumni  Syrup  of  Phosphates  ( Ckemieal  Food). — Take  ten  drams 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  twelve  drams  of  phosphate  of  soda,  twelve 
drams  of  phosphate  of  lime,  twenty  drams  of  phosphoric  acid  (glacial), 
two  scruples  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  dram  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  sufficient  quantity  of  water  of 
ammonia,  two  drams  of  powdered  cochineal,  sufficient  water  to  make 
twenty  fluid  ounces,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  fifteen  drops  of  oil 
of  orange.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  boiling 
water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of 
iron  till  the  washings  are  tasteless. 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  four  f  uid  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
with  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  make  a  clear  solution,  precipitate  it 
with  water  of  ammonia,  and  wash  the  precipitate. 

To  the  freshly  precipitated  phosphates,  as  thus  prepared,  add  the 
phosphoric  acid,  previously  dissolved  in  the  water.  When  clear,  add 
the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  afterwards  sufficient  muriatic 
acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitate. 

Now  add  the  cochineal  mixed  with  the  sugar,  apply  heat,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  formed,  strain  and  flavor  it. 

This  is  an  elegant  syrup,  agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  taste,  and 
has  been  extensively  sold  and  used  as  a  nutritive  tonic,  in  chronic  de- 
bility, in  cases  of  broken  down  constitution,  wasting  of  the  flesh,  etc 
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Compoimil  Syrop  of  Rbabarb  and  Potiissa  (Neutralizing  Cor  died). — 
Take  half  a  poand  each  of  powdered  rhabarb  and  bicarbonate  po- 
tassa,  and  four  oanccs  each  of  dnnaoion  and  golden  8eal ;  macerate 
%  for  four  days  in  one  gallon  of  best  fourth  proof  brandy.  Express  the 
tincture  with  strong  pressure,  and  add  to  it  two  fluid  drams  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  previously  dissolved  ia  a  little  alcohol.  Break  up  the 
cake  from  the  press,  place  it  in  a  percolator,  and  gradually  pass 
through  it  warm  water  till  the  strength  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  this 
solution  to  four  quarts,  and  while  the  liquor  is.still  hot,  dissolve  in  it 
six  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Continue  the  evaporation,  if  necessary, 
till  the  addition  of  the  tincture  first  obtained  will  make  three  gallons. 
Then  add  the  tincture. 

A  valuable  antacid  and  laxative  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,** cholera 
morbus,  and  summer  complaint  of  children.  Dose,  for  an  adult,  a 
tablespoonful,  to  be  taken  as  circumstances  require. 

CompouBd  Synip  of  Sarsaparilla.  —  Take  a  pound  each  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  yellow  parilla,  and  pipsissewa ;  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  guaia- 
cum ;  one  ounce  each  of  red  roses,  senna,  and  liquorice  root ;  and 
three  minims  each  of  oil  of  sassafras,  anise,  and  partridge-berry ;  di- 
luted alcohol,  five  pints,  and  four  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Grind 
and  mix  the  sarsaparilla,  yellow  parilla,  pipsissewa,  guaiacum,  roses, 
senna,  and  liquorice,  and  add  to  them  the  alcohol.  Let  the  whole 
stand  fourteen  days ;  then  express  and  filter.  Evaporate  by  a  water 
bath  to  one  quart,  and  add  the  sugar.  Lastly,  rub  the  oils  in  a  mor- 
tar with  a  little  of  the  syrup,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  remainder. 

This  is  a  valuable  alterative  syrup,  and  is  used  for  syphilis,  scrofula, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  eta  It  is  much  improved  by  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  pint  of  the  syrup.  Dose,  a 
tablespoonful 

Compoand  Aromatle  Synqi  of  Senna. —  Take  four  ounces  of  senna, 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  jalap  root,  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  one 
dram  of  cinnamon,  one  dram  of  cloves,  and  half  a  dram  of  nutmeg. 
Beduce  these  articles  to  a  coarse  powder ;  add  one  quart  of  diluted 
alcohol*  Let  the  whole  stand  two  days,  and  percolate.  Filter,  dis- 
solve in  it  one  pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  aad  one  dram  of  oil  of 
lemons. 

An  excellent  cordial  physic 

Compoond  Syrnp  of  8tlllin|^a«  —  Take  a  pound  each  of  queen's 
root  and  turkey  corn ;  half  a  pound  each  of  pipsissewa  leaves  and 
elder  flowers ;  and  four  ounces  each  of  prickly  ash  berries  and  carda- 
mom seeds.  Grind  all  the  articles,  mix,  and  place  them  in  a  jar,  and 
moisten  them  well  with  alcohol.  Let  them  stand  two  days ;  then 
place  them  in  a  percolator,  and  gradually  add  hot  water  till  two  pints 
are  obtained,  which  must  be  strained  and  set  aside.  Then  continue 
the  percolation  so  long  as  there  is  a  sensible  taste  of  the  spirit  Re- 
serve this  also.  Then  continue  the  percolation  till  what  is  obtained 
is  almost  tasteless.  Boil  down  this  last  till  the  addition  of  the  two- 
reserved  tinctures  will  make  two  gallons  of  the  whole.  Now  add 
twelve  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and  make  a  syrup. 


This  is  one  of  the  Eclectic  medleiiieB;  and  ivqaite  mi- olfeolive 
alterative  for  syphiUa,  aerofula,  etc.  Improved  by  adding  iodide  of 
potasaiunu    Dose,  from  a  teaspooofol  to  a  tablespqonfuL 

CmKfmml  Bynqi  nt  TeOaw  Bark.  —  Take  two  pounds  of  yellow 
dock  ioot|  one  pound  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  false  bittersveet,  and 
half  a  pound  each  of  American  ivy  and  figwort  Make  a  syrup  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  for  compound  svrup  of  stillingiai  using  nix- 
teen  pouiKls  of  sugar,  and  making  two  gallons  of  syrup. 

A  valuable  preparation  for  scrofula.  Improved  by  iodide  of  potas- 
simn*    Dose,  a  tabiespoooful,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tinotures. 

For  a  description  of  the  method  of  making  tinctures,  see  page  588, 
I  will  simply  add  here,  that  an  ethereal  tinctoie  is  one  which  is  made 
with  ether  as  the  solvent  instead  of  aloohol^  and  an  atnmamaied  tine- 
ture,  one  made  with  water  of  ammonia  as  the  solvent 

Simple  tinctures,  in  which  only  one  medicinal  article  is  used,  are 
made  thus : 

Tiactafe  af  Acaaite.  —  Take  eight  ounces  of  powdered  aeonite  roo^ 
and  one  pint  of  alcohol.  Mix,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  wee|u*,  ire- 
quently  stirring.     Then  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Given  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases'.  Dose,  three  dr^ps 
every  hour  Hfr  two  in  a  little  water. 

In  the  above  manner  all  simple  tinctures  are  miade*  Borne  nledi-^ 
eiaes  require  alcohol  to  extract  their  active^  piijicipie ;  same  ofily 
dihUed  aloohoL 

Oae  Oaace  to  tte  Flat  af  Aleahdl*  —  In  preparing  simple  tinctures 
from  the  following  articles,  alcohol  is  used,  ana  one  ounce  only  of  the 
medicine  is  employed  to  the  pint,  namely : 

Castor,  Saffron,  Leptandria* 

•ae  Oaace  to  flie  flat  af  iMtarted  AkohoL  —  In  making  tinctures 
from  the  following  articles,  one  ounce  is  used  to  the  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol : 

Iodine,  Quassia. 

Tva  OaiMes  to  ft  Pbrt  of  Akahol : 

Assafoetida,  Camphor,  Oil  of  Peppermint,  CKl  of  Speamdnt,  Beu* 
zoin,  Colchicam  seeds,  Lnpulin. 

Two  Oaaces  to  a  Ptait  of  Dilatdl  AlcoM: 

Cardamom,  Cotton  Bark,  Cochineal,  Colombo,  Colchicura,  Eigot, 
Galls,  Hemlock,  Cubebs,  Foxglove,  Black  Hellebore,  Henbane,  Lactu- 
earium,  Lobelia,  Poke,  Shrubby  Trefoil,  Bloodroot,  Squill,  Vakrlaji, 
Bittersweet,  Belladonna. 

Three  Oaaees  to  a  Plat  af  Dilated  Aleohal: 

Peruvian  Bark,  Rhatany,  Poison  Hemlock,  Sheep  Laurel,  Stramo- 
nium, White  HeUebore,  Yarrow,  Prickly  BMer,  Jakqx      : 
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Fonr  OmoM  te  a  Pfnt  cf  Alctlwl ;     ^ 

Nnx  Vomioa,  Ginger,  Gaaiacam,  Black  Cohosh 

Four  Ounces  to  a  Flat  of  INIatei  Alcohol: 

Yellow  Jeasanunei  Prickly'^ish  Bease%  Ergot,  Matioa  . 

The  following  tinctures  embrace  those  which  vary  from  the  above 
proportions  among  the  simple  tinctures,  and  also  the  compound  tino* 
tures: 

TIaetare  of  draage  Peel. -^  Take  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  dried 
orange  peel,  and  one  quart  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  express  and  filter. 

Tiiieture  ^  Bncha. — Take  five  ounces  of  bnchu,  and  one  quart  of 
diluted  alcohol  Digest  seven  days ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
filter. 

Tinetare  of  bMUaa  llMip»  —  Take  of  extract  of  Indian  Hemp 
(Cannabis  Indica)  one  ounce,  and  one  pint  of  alcohol  Dissolve  the 
extract  in  the  spirit    Dose,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops. 

Tinctiirc  of  Cantharldes.  —  Take  an  ounce  of  bruised  Spanish  flies, 
and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Dose,  from  twenty  drops  to  a  dram,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Ulictiiie  of  Cayenne  Ptffer. —  Take  an  ounce  of  pulverixed  cay"- 
enne,  and  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol  Macerate  fourteen  days,  and 
fitter  through  paper. 

Tinctars  of  Cateckl*. —  Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  catechu,  an 
ounce  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  Let 
them  stand  together  two  weeks,  frequently  shaking;  then  express  apd 
filter. 

Dose,  from  thirty  drops  to  a  tablespoonfuL , 

Tlnctore  of  Ctamamon*  —  Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  and  one  pint  of  diluted. alcohol  Let  them  stand  together 
for  two  weeks ;  express  and  filter. 

Dose,  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  in  sweetened  water. 

Dixtr  TltrM*  —  Take  half  a  pint  of  alcohol ;  drop  into  it  seven 
fluid  drams  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  tbioe  days  io 
a  close  vessel;  then  add  two  drams  of  powdered  ginger,  and  three 
drams  of  powdered  cinnamon.     Macerate  seven  days,  and  filter* 

Useful  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  etc  Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  drops. 
To  avoid  injury  to  the  teeth,  it  should  be  taken  through  k  quitl,  or  else 
the  mouth  should  b6  rinsed  immediately  after  swallowing  it 

Tinetttr^  of  Labdia.  —  Take  four  ounces  of  lobelia,  and  one  pint 
each  of  distilled  vinegar  and  alcohol  Macerate  two  weeks,  expies* 
and  filter. 

Dose,  as  a  nanseant  or  expectorant,  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops. 

Tlnetare  of  9fkaa  {Latuiamtm). — Take  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
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opiam«  aiid  two  pinta  of  dilated  aloohpL  Maeettt^  iaiivtaeii  days, 
expret»8,  and  filter  through  paper.  Do«e,'  froai  tea  to  tweaty*five 
chopa. 

Tinctiure  of  Mv.  —  Diaaolve  one  oance  ^  tiaotore  of  tola  in  one 
pint  of  alcohol,  and  filter. 

TiMtare  af  ttoNrhi  -^  Take  three  ounces  of  braised  rhubarb,  half 
an  ounce  of  bruised  cardamom,  and  a  quart  of  diluted  aloohoL  Mac- 
erate two  weeks,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

TiMtwe  af  ¥lrfimla  taaka  Baal;  '^  Take  three  ounoes  of  braised 
Yir^nia  snake  root,  and  one  quart  of  diluted  alooboL  Macerate  two 
weeks,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  advantageously  added  to  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  in 
low  states  of  the  system.     Dose,  one  to  two  fluid  drams. 

CMtpanml  TiMtero  af  Alaes.<~Take  thiw  omioas  of  powdered 
aloes,  one  ounce  of  safiron,  aad  two  pint^  of  tincture  of  myrrh*  Mac- 
erate fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  wen  known  e!ixir  proprieiatis^  or,  more  commonly,  elimr 
fro.  It  is  considerably  used  in  female  disorders,  connected  with  sup- 
pressed, retained,  or  deficient  menstruation.  Dose,  one  to  two  fluid 
drams. 

CooipMiid  HieCare  of  Assafoetlda.  —  Take  half  an  ounce  each  of 
lupulin,  assaftetida,  in  small  pieoes,  kHutsed  stnunoniuiu  seeds,  pow- 
dered valerian  root,  and  one  pint  and:  a  half  of  aloohol ;  macerate  two 
weeks,  shaking  frequently,  then. express  and  filter. 

This  is  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  used  in  epilepgyi  SL 
Vitus's  dance,  and  hysterics.     Dose,  a  teaspoon  ful. 

Qpmfmmk  x  Tinctfe  of  Seaiabi* —  Take  three  ounces  of  bensoin, 
two  ounces  of  purified  stomx,  one  ounce  of  t>alsam  of  tolu,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  aloes^aod  two  pints  of  aloohol.  Macerate  two 
weeks,  ana  filter. 

This  is  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  air  passages.  Dose,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  drops. 

* 

Compoiuid  Tinetare  of  CardaniMi* — Take  six  drams  of  bruised 
cardamom,  two  ounces  of  bruised  caraway,  five  drams  of  bruised 
cinnamon,  five  ounces  of  seeded  raisins,  one  dram  of  bruised  cochi- 
neal, and  two  pints  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol  Macerate  two 
weeks,  and  filter. 

This  is  a-  very  agreeable  aromatic ;  used  as  a  carminative,  and  to 
improve  other  preparations.    Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  drams. 

Compoond  TiBCture  of  GatechiL  —  Take  thr«e  ounces  of  catechu^ 
two  ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  two  piot^.  of  diluted  alcohol. 
Macerate  fourteen  dayi^  express  and  filter. 

This  is  frequently  added  to  chalk  preparations  for  diarrhcea,  eta 
Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluid  drams. 

CompoaDd'  Tincture  of  Ctnaamon. — Take  one  ounce  of  braised  cin- 
nanK>ni  baif  an  ounce  of  braised  cardamom,  sc^edsi-jUiffve  dcams  of 


braised  ginger,  and*  two  pints  of  proof  spirits.     Macerate  fourteen 
days,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  a  warm,  aromatic  tincture,  useful  in  spasms,  and  debility  of 
the  stomach.    Dose,  one  to  two  fluid  drams. 

Compomid  Tinetiire  of  Hack  Cohosh.  —  Take  one  fluid  ounce  of 
tincture  of  black  cohosh,  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  tincture  of  Uoodroot^ 
and  two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  poke  root    ^ix. 

This  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  stomach.  Dose, 
from  twenty  to  sixty  drops,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Componnd  Tinetiire  of  Blue  Cohosh. — Take  one  ounce  of  powdered 
blue  cohosh  root^  half  an  ounce  each  of  bruised  water  pepper  and 
ergot,  two  fluid  drams  of  oil  of  savin,  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of 
alcohol ;  mix,  macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  filter. 

A  uterine  tonic,  used  for  suppressed  and  painful  menstruation,  etc* 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Compound  Tinctnre  of  Colchlcmn.  —  Mix  one  fluid  dunce  each  of 
tincture  of  black  cohosh  and  tincture  of  colchicum  seed. 

Used  for  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  gout  Dose,  ten  to  sixty 
drops. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian.  —  Take  two  ounces  of  bruised 
gentian,  one  ounce  of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  carda- 
mom seeds,  and'  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate  fourteen 
days,  express,  and  filter. 

An  elegant  bitter,  much  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  addition  to 
tonic  mixtures  for  a  weakened  state  of  the  stomach.  Dose,  one  or 
two  fluid  drams. 

Com^bnnd  Tinctnre  of  Golden  SeaL  —  Take  one  ounce  each  of 
powdered  lobelia  seed  and  golden  seal,  and  one  pint  of  diluted  alco- 
hol.    Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  used  as  a  local  application  to  diseased  mucous  membranes, 
in  leucorrhcea,  gleet,  etc 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiac  —  Take  four  ounces  of  powdered 
guaiac,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Mac;> 
crate  for  two  weeks,  and  filter. 

This  tincture  has  considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
rheumatism.    Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  drams. 

Componnd  Tincture  of  Hemlock  {Golden  Tincture).  —  Take  one 
ounce  each  of  powdered  balsam  of  tolo,  guaiacum,  gum  hemlock, 
and  gum  myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  hemlock,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  winter  green,  and  four  pints  of  alcohol  Itfix,  let  them 
stand  fourteen  days,  shaking  frequently,  then  filter. 

This  is  used  by  the  Eclectics  for  rheumatism,  wind  colic,  water 
brash,  soreness  of  the  chest,  etc.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  water. 

Componnd  Tincture  of  Hlg^h  Cranberry.  —  Take  one  ounce  of  high 
cranberry  bark,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  lobelia 
seed  and  bruised  skunk  cabbage  seed,  two  drams  each  of  bruised 
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Btramoniom  seed,  powdered  bloodroot,  aod  capsi^^am,  aod  two  pints 
of  alcohoL     Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  an  Eclectic  remedyi  and  is  useful  in  nervous  and  spasmodic 
oomplaints,  particularly  bystericsi  etc.  Dose,  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
teaspoonfuL 

Conpouii  TiBOtara  af  LaTCHder.  —  Take  three  fluid  drams  of  oil 
of  lavender,  one  dran^  and  a  half  of  oil  of  anise,  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered cloves,  three  drams  of  mace,  two  ounces  of  red  saunders,  four 
fluid  drams  of  brandy,  and  one  gallon  of  Jamaica  rum.  Mix,  and 
macerate  fourteen  days ;  then  express  and  filter. 

This  is  often  used  for  flatulence,  hysterics,  and  faintness.  Dose, 
firom  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls,  in  water. 

CMi|MNOid  Tinctwe  ^  Lobelia  {Dr.  X  Ki/i^s  Esqpedorami  2^mctor«). 
—  Take  one  ounce  each  of  coarsely  powdered  lobelia,  bloodroot,  skunk 
cabbage,  wild  ginger,  and  pleurisy  root  Place  them  in  a  vessel,  and 
pour  over  them  one  pint  of  boiling  water  or  vinegar,  and  cover  tightly. 
When  cold,  add  three  pints  of  alcohoL  Macerate  two  weeks,  then 
express  and  filter. 

A  valuable  emetic  for  infants  and  children,  in  croup,  hooping-cough, 
bronchitis,  and  convulsions.  Used  also  as  an  expectorant,  in  coughs, 
pleurisy,  etc.  Dose,  as  an  emetic  for  a  child,  half  a  teaspoonful  and 
upwards. 

Compouid  TiactiM  vf  Lobelia  ani  Capslcvm.  —  Talce  one  ounce 
each  of  powdered  lobelia,  capsicum,  and  skunk  cabbage,  and  one  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol.    Mix,  macerate  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

A  prompt  antispasmodic  in  cramps,  spasms,  lock-jaw,  etc.  Dose, 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram. 

CoB^MBd  Tincture  of  Myrrli  (Hot  Drops).  —  Take  four  ounces  of 
bruised  myrrh,  two  ounces  of  capsicum,  and  four  pints  of  alcohol. 
Mix,  macerate  a  fortnight,  and  filter. 

Applied  externally,  and  occasionally  given  internally  for  distress  of 
stomach,  flatulence,  etc 

Camphorated  Tiaetnre  of  Optamu  —  Take  one  dram  each  of  pow- 
dered opium  and  benzoic  acid,  one  fluid  dram  of  oil  of  anise,  two 
ounces  of  clarified  honey,  two  scruples  of  camphor,  and  two  pints  of 
diluted  alcohol.    Macerate  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  known  to  all  the  world  as  paregoric  elixir.  It  is  an  agree- 
able anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  and  a  good  deal  used  among  chil- 
dren to  allay  cough,  and  to  relieve  pains,  diarrhcsa,  etc 

Compound  Tinetnre  of  Pemvlan  Bark.  —  Take  two  ounces  of  red 
bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  bruised  orange  peel,  three 
drams  of  bruised  Virginia  snake-root,  one  dram  each  of  saf&on,  cut, 
and  red  saunders,  rasped,  and  twentv  fluid  ounces  of  diluted  alcohoL 
Macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  Buzham's  tincture.  It  is  an  excellent  stomach  cordial,  and 
is  used  with  advantage  in  low  forms  of  fever,  eta  Dose,  from  one  to 
four  fluid  drams. 
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Corapoiind  Tincture  of  Rhabarb  ( Sweet  Tincture  of  Rhubarb).  — 
Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  bruised  rhubarb,  six  drams  of  bruised 
liquorice  root^  three  drams  each  of  bruised  ginger  and  saffron,  two 
ounces  of  refined  sugar,  and  one  quart  of  dilated  alcohol  Macerate 
one  week,  express,  and  filter. 

A  warm,  gentle  aperient,  well  fitted  for  debilitated  states  of  the 
storriacH.    Dose,  from  a  dram  or  two  to  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Senna  and  Jalap  (Elixir  Saiutis).  —  Take  three  ounces 
of  senna,  one  ounce  of  powdered  jalap,  half  an  ounce  each  of  bruised 
coriander  and  caraway  seed^  two  drams  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  three  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Macerate 
two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  a  warm  cordial  purgative,  useful  in  costiveness,  and  gout 
attended  with  debility.    Dose,  two  .fluid  drams  to  an  ounce. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Tamarac  {Boners  Bitters).  —  Take  .  three 
ounces  each  of  tamarac  bark  and  juniper  berries,  two  ounces  of 
prickly-ash  bark,  one  ounc^  and  a  half  each  of  wild-cherry  bark  and 
seneca  snake-root,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tansy ;  powder  coarsely,  and 
mix ;  then  add  one  pint  and  a  half  of  whiskey,  and  let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  then  place  the  whole  in  a  vapor  displacement 
apparatus,  and  force  through  the  mixture,  the  vapor  of  another  pint 
of  whiskey,  after  which,  steam  from  water  enough  to  make  the  tine* 
tnre  equal  to  six  quarts.  To  this  add  twelve  ounces  of  molasses,  and 
SIX  drams  of  thoroughly  dissolved  alcoholic  extract  of  mandrake. 

This  is  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient  Useful  in  dyspepsia,  etc 
Dose,  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Amnioniated  Tinetnre  of  Talerlan.  —  Take  four  ounces  of  bruised 
valerian,  and  one  quart  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  Macerate 
two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysterics,  and  other  nervous 
diseases.    Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  drams,  in  sweetened  water. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Tirginia  Snake-root  ( Sudorific  Tincture).  — 
Take  eight  scruples  each,  in  coars^  powder,  of  Virginia  snake-root, 
ipecacuanha,  saffron,  opium,  and  camphor,  and  one  pint  of  Holland 
gin,  or  proof  spirit     Mix,  macerate  two  weeks,  express,  and  filter. 

This  tincture  tends  powerfully  to  induce  perspiration,  and  is  used 
for  such  purpose  when  it  is  desirable  to  procure  sleep,  etc.  Dose,  from 
ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  every  hour  or  two,  in  catnip  or  balm  tea. 


Vinegars. 

Tinegar  of  Lobelia*  —  Take  two  ounces  of  powdered  lobelia  seed, 
and  one  pint  of  distilled  vinegar.  Macerate  in  a  close  vessel  one 
week ;  then  express  and  filter,  and  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol. 

This  is  useful  as  an  emetic  and  expectorant;  externally,  it^is  val- 
uable in  skin  diseases.  Dose,  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls,  as  often  as 
necessary. 
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mMgw  of  SqillL  —  Take  two  ounces  of  sliced  squill,  and  one  pint 
of  distilled  Tinegar ;  macerate  in  a  close  rI&m  vessel  one  week ;  then 
express,  strain,  and  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol 

This  is  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  coughs, 
and  diseases  of  the  chest  • 


MiseellanaoiiB. 

Thb  recipes  of  a  few  popular  proprietary  medicines  are  given  here 
merely  as  matters  of  cunosity.  ^ 

Bnuiiredl*B  Pills.  —  Take  two  pounds  of  aloes,  one  pound  of  gam- 
boge, four  ounces  of  extract  of  oolocynth,  hcdf  a  pound  of  eastiie  «<Mip, 
two  fluid  drams  of  oil  of  peppermint,  and  one  fluid  dsam  of  oiniia- 
men.    Mix,  and  form  into  pills. 

Brown's  BroncUsl  IVoehes.  —  Take  one  pound  of  pulverixed  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  pulverized  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  pulverized  cnbebs,  four  ounces  of  pulverized  gum  arable, 
and  one  ounce  of  pulverized  extract  of  conium.    Mix. 

Hurter's  Eed  Drop.  —  Take  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
twelve  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  fluid  ounce  of  compound 
spirits  of  lavender.  Dose,  five  to  twenty  drops  in  water,  or  white 
wine,  sttflBcient  to  produce  one  evacuation  daily,  but  not  over  two. 

Ayer*S  Cherry  PeetmL — Take  lour  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  bloodroot,  three  fluid  drams  each  of 
aotimonial  wine  and  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  and  three  fluid  ounces  ai 
syrup  of  wild  cherry.    Mix. 

Maekeiizle*8  Mutment  —  Take  four  ounces  of  powdered  sulphate 
of  zinc,  one  ounce  of  liquid  storax,  and  one  pint  of  lard;  mix,  and 
boil  slowly  one  hour,  stirring  all  the  time. 

For  tetter,  scald  bead,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  To  be  ap- 
plied twice  a  day,  washing  the  part  with  castile  soap-suds  daily. 

Wood's  Hatr  Eestarative.  —  Take  four  drams  of  lac  sulphur,  two 
drams  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  one  pint  of  rose  water.    Mix. 

Frey's  TeiMlflq^  —  Take  one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  one  ounce  of 
aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of  chenopodiom,  five 
drops  of  crpton  oiL    Mix. 

CoBChUn^s  Salre. — Take  twelve  ounces  of  resin,  and  one  ounce  eadi 
of  beeswax,  mutton,  and  tallow ;  melt  together,  strain,  and  work  into 
rolls  in  cold  water. 


PRESCRIPTIONS.-RECIPES 


Thbsb  prescriptions  are  nnmbered,  and  referred  to  by  corresponding 
mimbera  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases.  This  arrangement 
saves  the  trouble  of  writing  oat  each  prescription  every  time  it  is 
wanted  under  the  several  disorders*  When  there  are  several  recipes, 
each  of  which  is  suitable  in  a  certain  stage  of  a  complaint,  this  plan 
affords  the  means  of  referring  to  tliem  ail  in  a  little  space,  by  simply 
giving  their  numbers.  The  doses  named  are  always  for  grown  per^ 
sonSf  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated- 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  preparing  these  prescriptions.  A 
considerable  portion  of  them  are  the  favorite  recipes  of  the  most  dis- 
tinj^uisbed  physicians,  the  world  over. 

The  classification  of  these  recipes  under  separate  heads,  is  necessa- 
rily very  imperfect,  and  has  been  attempted  only  to  make  it  more 
easy  for  me  to  refer  to  them  while  writing  the  book.  The  classifica* 
tion  could  only  be  applied  to  a  part  of  Uiem,  however ;  the  rest  are 
indiscriminately  mixed. 

Pukai.    Emeties. 

1.  Puhmzed  fyeeac^  1  scrapie;  pulverized  cayenne,  10  grains;  water,  2 
onnoes.    Mix.    To  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

8.  Piihertzed  LobeKa^  1  ob.  ;  pnl^  blood  root,  j^  os. ;  milv.  skunk  cabbage, 
^  oz. ;  pulv.  ipecac,  6  drama ;  pulv.  cayenne,  4  scruples.  Mix.  An  excellent 
emetic  in  all  cases  where  one  is  required.  Date. — One-half  teaspoonful  in 
warm  water,  and  repeat  every  fifteen  minutes  three  or  four  times. 

8.     Wins  of  Antimony i  I  dram ;  wine  of  ipecac,  1  os.    liGx. 

4.  Tartar  Emetic j  1  grain ;  pulverized  ipecac,  1  scruple.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  in  a  wine-glassfbl  of  sweetened  water. 


Purgei.    Cathartics. 

5.  Preeipitated  Sidpkur^  15  grains;  magnesia,  1  scruple.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  each  ni|^  at  bedtime,  for  costiveness  and  bleeding  piles. 

6.  Qmfeciiam  'of  Sennoj  2  ozs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  sulphur,  1  oz. ; 
sjTup  rf  ginger  enough  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Mix.  A  piece  as  laige  as  a 
nutmeg  is  to  be  taken  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  One  of 
the  very  best  remedies  for  piles. 


7.  Boehele  iSbftt,  S  drama;  U-earboDAfte  of  goda,  2  acraples;  waler^  \ 
pint  Mix«  To  this  mixtare  add  35  grains  of  tartaric  add,  and  take  the 
wbole  foaming.    This  is  tlie  recipe  for  Seidlits  powders. 

8.  Oaictned  Magnima^  1  dram;  waler^  2  ozs.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a 
draught. 

9.  SidpkaU  of  Magnuiaj  (epeom  Balto)^  2  drams ;  freshly  roasted  cofiee 
in  eoane  powder,  2  scruples ;  hoi  water,  4  oss.  Mix  and  boil  for  three  minutes, 
and  strain.  This  maj  bis  sweetened,  and  taken  every  morning  for  hahitoial  oos- 
tiTcness,  or  repeated  once  in  three  hours,  if  an  immediate  effect  is  desired. 

10.  Cbitor  Oitf  1  OS. ;  the  yolk  of  mie  egg;  put  together,  and  add,  simple 
syrup,  \  OS. ;  peppermint  water,  2  oss.  Mix.  To  be  tsken  at  a  dran^t,  after 
being  well  stiired  or  shaken. 

11.  Sm^Aitr^  1  dram;  cream  of  tartar,  2  drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken  in 
syrup  or  molasses. 

12.  Bh^Aari,  10  grains ;  calcined  magnesia,  ^  dram.    Mix.    To  be  taken 

18.  P&wdered  Senna,  ^  dram ;  powdered  jalap,  10  grains ;  powdered  doves, 
10  grains ;  Mix.    To  be  taken  in  sweetened  water. 

14.  P&wdered  Jatap,  10  grains;  cream  of  tartar,  2  drams.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

15.  Fluid  Extract  of  Senna  and  Jolap^  2  drams;  infusion  of  doves,  2 
OSS.    Mix.    To  be  taken  at  a  draught 

16.  CoKliOT  Oily  1  dessert  spoonfol;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  dessert  spooofiiL 

17.  Oaitor  Oil,  I  dessert  spoonful;  magnesia,  1  dessert  spoonfuL  Rub 
together  into  a  paste.  By  this  combination,  the  taste  of  the  oil  is  almost  en- 
tirely concealed,  and  children  will  take  it  without  opposition. 

18.  Sulphate  of  Magnetia,  1  oa.;  cream  of  tartar,  1  os.;  pure  water, 
1  pint    Mix.    A  wine-gls^ul  occasionally. 

19.  Compound  Extract  of  CbAMynlA,  \  dram ;  blue  pill,  8  grains.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  8  pills. 

20.  Epeom  SaUe,  2  ozs. ;  tartar  emetic,  1  grain ;  spearmint  watfer,  1  pint 
Mix. 

21.  SennOj  8  drains ;  salts,  ^  dram ;  manna,  ^  dram ;  fennel  seed,  1  dram ; 
boiling  water,  |  pint  Macerate  for  one  hoar  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
Take  a  teacupful  once  in  four  hours,  till  it  operates. 

22.  Aloee,  2  scruples ;  carbonate  of  potaasa,  15  grakis ;  decoction  of  barley, 
}  pint    Mix,  and  rub  together.  « 

23.  Su^thur,    1  teaspo(mfol ;  cream  of  tartar,  10  grains ;  saltpetre,  5  grains. 
To  be  taken  at  a  dose. 


24.  Ifmna,  2  drams ;  found  water,  1  oz.  Mix.  .  One  dassert  spoonfol, 
as  a  cathartic  for  an  infont 

25.  Compound  Infueion  of  Senna,  4  ozs. ;  caraway  water,  2  ozs. ;  tartrate 
of  potassa,  2  drams ;  nuuma,  1  dram.  Mix.  A  tablespoonfol  for  a  diild,  to 
relieve  costiveness. 

26.  Calcified  Magnesia,  1  scruple ;  pulverized  rhubarb,  1  scruple ;  pulver- 
ized ipecac,  1  grain.    Mix.     Give  one-fourth  of  this  daily. 
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27.  Ep$om  Sa&s,  2  drttns ;  diasolye  in  pure  water,!  os..  Then  add  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  2  drams  ;  kmdanom,  10  drops.  Dose.  "-^  A.  teaspoonful^  to  be 
repeated  according  to  circumstances. 

28.  Jhdvefized  Rkuharhy  1  scruple ;  kptandrin^  10  grs. ;  calcined  magn^ia, 
2  scruples ;  pulverized  cinnamon,  10  grains.  Mix.  Three  or  four  grains  every 
third  hour,  to  a  child  of  six  months. 

29.  Compound  JExtract  of  Colocynthy  ^  dram ;  extract  of  jalap,  15  grains. 
Mix.  Make  12  pills.  Two  or  three  pills  will  produce  active  operation  of  the 
bowela. 

80.  Ihaherixed  Sewna^  2  drams;  bicarbonate  of  potasaa,  2  oss.;  pulver- 
ized Cayenne,  10  grains;  pulverized  jalap,  1  dram.  Mix.  Divide  into  12 
parts.    One  part  for  an  adult  every  four  hours  till  it  operates. 

31.  Puherized  Ganibogtj  12  grs.;  pulv.  scammony,  12  grs.;  elaterium,  2 
grs. ;  croton  oil,  8  drops ;  ext.  of  stramonium,  3^  grs.  Mix.  Make  12  pills. 
One  pill  is  a  dose,  repeated  every  hour  until  it  operates. 

32.  Pulverized  Seammony^  12  grs. ;  pulv.  gamboge,  12  grs. ;  pulv.  coloeynth, 
8  gn. ;  Castile  soap,  4  grs. ;  oil  of  anise,  5  drops.  Mix.  Make  12  piUs.  One 
piU,  repeated  every  three  hours  tiU  it  operates. 

33.  Pulverised  Scammonyy  6  grs*;  croton  oil,  4  drops ;  pulv.  loaf  sugar,  16 
teaspoonfuls.  Rub  well  together  in  a  mortar.  Give  one  teaspoonful  every 
hour  or  two,  to  a  child  7  years  old,  till  it  operates. 

34.  Leptandriny  1  dram;  podophyllin,  1  scruple;  scutiUarine,  2  drams; 
pulv.  cayenne,  1  scruple ;  pulv.  loaf  sugar,  4  ozs.  Rub  together  for  some  time 
m  a  mortar.    Dose  for  an  adult,  ^  of  Uie  above. 

35.  Puherixed  Rhubarhy  2  scruples ;  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  1  scruple ;  ext 
of  nux  vomica,  5  grs.     Mix.    Make  20  pills.     One  pill  twice  a  day. 

36.  Leptandriny  1  dram;  podophyllin,  1  scruple;  apoeynin,  1  6cm|de; 
ext  nux  vomica,  6  grs. ;  castile  soap,  1  dram.  Make  30  piUs.  One  pill  every 
night 


37.  Sweet  TincL  of  Ithuharhy  4  ozs. ;  bicarbk>nate  of  soda,  2  drams. 
From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  as  occasion  may  require. 

38.  Pulverized  Rkuharhy  2  ozs.;  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  1  oz.  Mix.  Of 
this  take  enough  to  produce  one  movement  of  the  bowels  per  day. 

39.  Leptandrin^  30  grs. ;  podophyllin,  10  grs. ;  pulv.  cayenne,  10  grs. ;  ext 
nux  vomica,  6  grs. ;  quinine,  12  grs.  Mix.  Make  24  pills.  One,  two,  or 
three  times  a  day. 

40.  PodophyUinj  15  grs. ;  leptandrin,  2  scruples ;  cream  of  tartar,  5  scm* 
pies.    Mix.     IMvide  into  10  powders.    One  is  a  dose. 

41.  Comp\  Powder  of  Mapy  1  oz.;  cream  of  tartar,  1  oz.  Mix.  One  tea- 
spoonful is  a  dose,  fb  be  taken  in  sweetened  water. 

42.  Puhertzed  Charcoaly  1^  drams ;  pulverized  rhubaib,  2  scruples ;  pul- 
verized ipecac,  6  grains ;  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  12  grs.  Mix.  Divide  into 
12  portions.     Give  one  every  three  or  four  hours. 

43.  Puiverized  Slood-roaty  1  dram  ;  pulv.  liiubarb,  1  dram ;  castile  soap,  2 
scruples.  Mix,  and  divide  into  32  pills.  Take  one  morning  and  night  Ex- 
cellent for  eostiveness. 
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44.  R0ekdby  14dnMiii;  magneaky  11  drams;  powdered diarooal, 8 drams. 
Mix.  I>09$*—A  bei^iiiig  teaspooalU  m  djsptfpuM,  and  cotdreocm,  with  fool 
bnath^etc 

45.  PiAMrizei  JUnitfri^  %  grs. ;  polv.  gnaiaoom,  8  grs. ;  gaAiamuii,  8  grs.; 
pnlT.  ipecac,  2  grs.    Mix.    lUce  8  pills.    Take  <me  to  two  pBls  ni^  and 

tof  ft  weak  ilomadiiy  and  a  MltiHii 


Tonic  and  Cathartic. 

48.  fltiomkgKmf  4  gta. ;  lepCandriny  8  grs. ;  qoiniae,  8  gn. ;  est  irax  Ttmi- 
ica,  8  grs.  Mix.  Make  16  pills.  Om,  two^  or  tkree  pills,  at  bed  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

47.  Smlpkat^  of  JSkm,  1  semple  {  polTeiised  aloes,  2  scraples.  Hix«  and 
make  into  20  pills.  One  pill  twice  a  daj.  An  excellent  remedj,  in  chlonwiiy 
when  the  boweb  are  confined.. 

48.  OariomaU  of  hfm^  1  dram;  pnlYeriaed  rhnbarh^  \  dram;  pnlver* 
ised  aloes,  \  dram ;  extract  of  hops,  \  dram.  Mix.  Make  80  piUs.  Chie  pill 
three  times  a  daj. 

49.  Fhdd  RgtrmA  of  Sttma,  1  dram;  compoiwd  fluid  extraetof  gentian, 
1  dram ;  fluid  extract  of  ginger,  ^  dram ;  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  ^  drsou 
Mix.    To  be  taken  in  a  wine-glanful  of  sweetened  water. 

50.  Aromatic  ^S^rrvp  of  Skuharh,  1  os. ;  tincture  of  oolomboi  1  ox.  Mix. 
J!>9t«. — Two  teaspoonnils  three  times  a  daj. 

51.  CoHwomnd  hifutUm  of  Geniianj  6  os9« ;  epsom  salta,  4  drams;  diluted 
solphoric  acid,  16  drops.    Mix.    A  table  spoonftil  every  six  hours. 

52.  Acs  PiU  10  grs.;  paly,  gum  arabic,  5  grs.;  magnesia,  1  dram; 
white  sugar,  5  grs.;  oomp.  infusion  of  gentian,  1^  ozs.;  water,  I^  ozs.;  tinct. 
of  ginger,  1^  oss.  Mix.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonfiil  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning. 

58.  PvJveriaod  Peruvian  Barkj  1  os. ;  pulv.  rhubarb,  \  dram ;  pulv.  muri* 
ale  of  *'»"»*^^  1  dram.  Mix.  Divide  into  eight  powders.  Take  one  three 
times  a  da/. 

54.  (ktide  of  Zine^  2  drams ;  magnes.,  \  os. ;  quinine,  1  scruple.  Mix. 
Divide  into  82  powders.    Take  one  four  times  a  day. 

55.  JloUy  1  02. ;  gentian,  1  os. ;  orange  peel,  1  oc. ;  juniper  berries,  1  oz.; 
aniseed,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  gin,  1  pint  Mix.  Macerate  two  weeks,  and  strain. 
Ams. — A  tablespoonfiil.    Good  for  bilious  habits. 


Carminative  Physic. 


56.  MannOy  1  os. ;  aniseed,  bruised,  1  dram;  boiling  Wfrfar,  ^  pint  Mix. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain,  and  add  three  drams  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  mixture.  Take  a  wine-glass 
full  eveiy  two  or  three  hours,  till  it  operates.  For  the  drum-head  state  of  the 
bowels. 

57.  ThoraugkmoTty  2  ozs. ;  ginger  and  doves,  each,  \  oz. ;  ext  dandelioiu 
4  ozs.;  water,  1^  pints.  Boil  to  one-third,  and  add  sugar,  !{  pounds,  ami 
brandy,  \  pint    An  excellent  cordial  cathartic  to  act  upon,  the  .liver* 
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Tonies. 

58*  ChaammiU  Fhwen,  ^  os. ;  cold  water^  1  pint  Haoerate  for  one  boor 
imd  Btrain.    A  wine-glassful  to  be  taken  several  tunes  a  day. 

59.  Sul^^aU  of  Quimmy  15  grains;  diluted  solpfanric  add,  15  dropsi 
oompoond  tincture  of  cardam.,  8  drams ;  tincture  of  bops,  8  drams ;  compound, 
infusixm  of  roses,  6  oss.  Mix.  A  teaspoonful  two  or  tbree  times  a  day,  in 
cblorosis. 

60.  .  IXhi$ed  SUpkurie  AM^  2  drams ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  %  os8* ;  cimi»- 
mon  water,  1  oc  Mix.  ▲  teaspoonfal  or  two  in  a  wineglass  of  water  two 
or  tbree  times  a  day. 

€1.  Oarhom&iB  ^f  Jvn,  1  dram ;  extract  of  gentian,  1  dram.  Mix*  Hake 
30  pOLk    One  pill  two  or  tbree  times  a  day. 

62.  SulphaU  of  QuininSf  12  grains;  aromatic  sulpburic  acid,  24  drops; 
syrap,  1  02* ;  peppetaunt  water,  1  os.  Bfix.  In  intermittent  fever,  take  one 
taUespoonfiil  once  in  tbree  boors.  Ordinarily,  one  teaspoonfal  is  a  snfBcienl 
dose. 

68v  Chmpaund  Ikf^m&m  of  CfefUkm^  8  ozs. ;  nitro-muriatio  add,  80  drops. 
Mix.    Take  one  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

64.  JXearhonaU  of  Soia^  ^  oz. ;  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  4  oss.; 
tmcture  of  Colombo,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  \  oz«  Mix.  Take  a  table- 
spoonful  tbree  times  a  day. 

65.  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  1  scruple;  alcohol,  4  ozs.;  sulphuric  add,  5 
drops ;  Madeira  wine,  1  quart    Mix.     Two  wine-glassfuls  a  day. 

66.  Baeped  QuaetiOy  2  drams ;  cold  water,  1  pint.  Macerate  twelve  hours, 
and  strain. 

67.  Quinine,  1  scruple;  alcohol,  4  ozs.;  sulphuric  add,  5  drops*  Mix. 
Take  ateaspoonful  tbree  times  a  day. 

68.  ArtemaU  cf  JBrony  8  grains ;  extract  of  gentian,  2  drams ;  pulver* 
iced  liquorice,  1  dnm.  Mix.  Make  20  pills.  Take  one  pill  three  times  a 
day.  If  the  ey&-lids  become  inflamed,  discontinue  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
begin  again. 

69.  Soft  Water,  8  ozs. ;  quiniiie,  10  grains ;  diluted  sulphuric  add,  10  drops ; 
simple  syrup,  1  oz.    Mix.    A  teaspooi&l  every  two  or  three  hours. 

70.  Quinine,  10  grains;  diluted  sulphuric  add,  10  drops;  white  Sugar, 
4  drams ;  cinnamon  water,  4  oss. ;  tincture  of  kino,  2  drams.  Mix.  One  tea- 
spoonful  every  tbree  hours. 

71.  TaHraie  of  iron,  40  grains ;  soft  water,  2  oss. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  |  oz. 
Mix.    20  to  40  drops  every  &ee  hours. 

72.  Pruiiiaie  of  Iron,  4  scruples ;  quinine,  4  scruples ;  alcoholic  ext.  of 
black  cohosh,  4  scruples.    Mix.    Make  48  pUls. 

78.  Soee  Water,  6  ozs. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  oz. ;  muriated  tinct  of 
iron,  1  OS.  Mix.  For  an  aduU,  one  teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glass  of  water 
after  each  meaL 

74.    fireoiiritated  OMonate  of  iron,  30  drams ;  ext  of  eonium,  15  drams  t 
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sjrnp  of  balMm  of  Tola,  6  oi& ;  oil  of  oinnamon,  12  drope ;  oil  of  lemon,  12 
drope;  alcohd,  2  ou.;  water,  1  pint;  brandj,  ^  pint;  loaf  sugar,  4  ozs.  Mix. 
Give  from  one  to  three  tablespooiifulB  three  or  four  times  a  daj,  in  insanitj. 

75.  CitraU  of  iroHj  1  dram ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  1  scrapie ;  ext.  of  niix 
vomica,  8  grs.    Mix.    Make  32  pills.     One  pill  three  times  a  day. 

76.  Ifiirie  Aeid^  I  drun ;  hydrochloric  acid,  ^  dram ;  oomp.  infiwion  of 
gentian,  1^  OSS.    Mix.    Odo  teaspoonfiil  in  water  is  a  doee. 

77.  Sm^fL  QtMHtiM,  1  dram ;  tartaric  add,  6  grs. ;  water,  1  dn^  Mix. 
MakeSOpiUs.    i^ots. — One  pill,  to  be  vqieated  as  often  aa  needed. 

78.  Diluted  Nitric  Acidy  4  drams ;  dilated  muriatic  add,  4  drams ;  syrop 
of  orange  peel,  1  dram ;  water,  1  \  ozs.  Mix.  One  teaspoonfiil  in  a  wine- 
glass of  water,  taken  before  meaibk 

General  and  Nerve  Toniee* 

79.  ValerianaU  of  Quimne^  ^  dram ;  ext  of  black  cohosh,  1  dram ;  ext. 
of  scuUcap,  1  dram.  Mix.  Make  60  piUs.  Take  one  piU  every  one,  two,  three^ 
or  foar  hoars,  according  to  the  uigency  of  the  case. 

80.  Iron  hjf  HydrogeHy  24  grs. ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  1  gr. ;  ext.  of  nux 
vomica,  5  grs.    M^    Make  24  pills.     For  an  adult,  one  pill  three  times  a  day. 

81.  ExL  ofSeuBcap^  2  drams ;  ext  of  chamomile,  2  drams ;  ext  of  booe^t, 
1  dram ;  quinine,  1  drain ;  pulv.  cayenne,  1  scruple ;  oil  of  valerian,  ^  dram. 
Beat  well  together  and  make  90  pills.  For  an  adult,  one  pill  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

82.  White  Vitriol^  1  dram ;  ext  of  nux  vomica,  8  grs.  Mix.  Make  32 
pills.    One  pill  three  times  a  day. 

83.  Strychnioj  2  grs. ;  ext  of  aconite,  16  grs. ;  ext  of  hyoscyamus,  16  grs. ; 
qainine,  j^  dram.    AfLc    Make  32  pills.    One  pill  tliree  times  a  day. 

84  Citrate  of  Iron^  I  dram ;  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  1  dram  ;  sulphate  of 
quinia,  1  scruple ;  ext  of  nux  vomica,  6  grs.  Mix.  Make  32  pills.  Take 
one  pill  three  times  a  day. 

Nerve  Tonios  and  Antispaemodics. 

85.  Strychnine^  2  grs. ;  ext  belladonna,  5  grs. ;  alcoholic  extract  of  black 
cohosh,  2  scruples.    Mix.    Make  40  pills.    One  pill  four  times  a  day. 

86.  Strychniney  2  grs.;  diluted  phosphoric  acid,  1  oz. ;  peppermint  water, 
3  pints.  Dissolve  the  strychnine  in  the  acid ;  then  add  the  peppennint  water. 
A  tabkspoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  in  palsy,  dyspepsia,  neuralgia, 
and  in  most  stales  of  the  nervoos  system  requiring  tone.  Also  in  fever  and 
ague. 

87.  High  Oranherry  Barhj  \  os.;  skunk  cabbage  root,  ^  os.;  sculki^ 
^  oz. ;  cardamom  seeds,  2  drams ;  pulv.  cayenne,  2  dram&  Put  theee  to  a  pint 
of  wine,  shake  well  every  day  for  three  or  four  days.  A  tablespoonful  four 
times  tt  day. 

88.  DittiQed  Wetter^  2  ozs. ;  valerianic  add,  1  oz. ;  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia enough  to  neutralize  the  acid ;  then  add  alcoholic  ext  of  valerian,  2 
scruples.    A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.     For  Neuralgia. 
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89.  Exi.  of  Valerian^  12  grs. ;  ext.  of  hjoscyamas,  12  grs.;  oxide  of 
zinc,  24  grs.    Mix.    Make  12  pills.    One  pill  twice  a  day. 

90.  Sulphate  of  Morphia^  2  grs. ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  4  grs. ;  ext.  of 
valerian,  4  grs.    Make  24  pilb.    One  pill  three  times  a  day. 

91.  JExi,  of  HyotcyamuB^  ^  dram ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  3  grs. ;  strych- 
nine, 2  grs. ;  pulr.  cayenne,  ^  dram ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  15  grs.  Make  30  piUs. 
Take  one  four  times  a  day.    Excellent  in  neuralgia. 

92.  BxL  of  Hyo9cyamut,  \  dram^  Talerianale  of  zinc,  1  scruple.  Mix. 
Make  80  pills.    Take  one,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  neuralgia  of  the  &ce. 

98.  ExL  of  Hyo$eyamu9y  \  dram;  valerianate  of 'iron,  1  dram.  Mix. 
Make  80  pills.  Give  fhmi  one  to  three  a  day.  For  neuralgia,  in  its  various 
forms. 

94.  Tinet,  of  Hack  Cohogh^  2  ozs. ;  tinct  of  scnllcap,  2  ozs.  Mix.  One 
teaspoonful  from  two  to  five  times  a  day. 

95.  Alcoholic  Eaet,  of  St,  Ignatius*s  Becaiy  80  grs. ;  pulv.  gum  arabic,  10 
grs.    Make  into  40  pills.    Take  one  pill  three  times  a  day. 

96.  Simple  Syrup,  1  oz. ;  prussic  acid,  1  drop.  Mix.  A  teaspoonful  morn- 
ing and  evening.  If  no  dizziness  or  sickness  is  produced  witlun  forty-eight 
hours,  repeat  the  dose  three  tim^  a  day.  This  is  for  a  child  six  months 
old ;  add  one  drop  more  of  the  acid  for  each  additional  year  of  the  child's  age. 

97.  Oomp.  Pill  of  Galbanum,  1  dram ;  comp.  pill  of  valerian,  1  dram.  Mix. 
Divide  into  40  piUs.     One  or  two  pills  three  times  a  day. 

98.  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  1  dram;  comp.  galbanum  pill,  \  dram;  ext  of 
hyoscyamus,  1  scruple.  Mix.  Make  82  pilk.  One  pill  three  times  a  day. 
For  St  Yitus's  dance. 

99.  Dioscareiny  12  grs.;  pulv.  camphor,  4  grs.;  pulv.  cayenne,  12  grs.; 
white  sugar,  1  scruple.  Mix.  Divide  into  four  powders.  Give  one  eyery  15 
minutes. 

100.  Ext.  of  High  Oranberry,  Barky  1  scruple ;  dioscorein,  1  scruple ; 
aletridin,  1  scruple ;  pulv.  cayenne,  1  scruple.  Mix.  Make  20  pills.  Take 
one  pill  an  hour  after  each  meaL 

Alteratives  and  Tonics. 

101.  Iodide  of  Potassium,  1  oz. ;  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  or  infusion 
of  quassia,  6  ozs.  Dose*  —  A  tablespooniul,  for  secondary  and  tertiary  syphi- 
lis, and  other  complaints.     A  teaspoonftd  for  a  child. 

102.  Iodide  of  Iron,  \  dram ;  compound  tincture  of  Colombo^  1  oz. ;  pure 
water,  7  ozs.    ACx.    A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

108.  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iran^  1  oz.  Thirty  drops  three  times  a  day,  in 
water.  An  excellent  remedy  in  chlorosis,  and  all  other  low  states  of  the  blood 
o(Hmected  with  scrofula. 

Expectorants  and  Cough  Preparations. 

104.  Tartar  Emetic,  1  grain ;  boiling  water,  10  drams.  Mix.  Take  one 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 
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105.    It^fudtm  of  SmefOf  4  om.  ;  tjwup  «f  tpeeMp  1  tnm ;  eyra 
Sdnuns;  tMtaremetie»  14  gnins.    Ibz.    A  teMpoonfbl  eveij  ten 

108.  nnctwrt  of  Lohdia^  ^  0£. ;  sjrrnp  of  Bquilky  |  os.  IGr.  Twenty 
drofM  fesr  or  five  timet  a  daj  vat  a  child  two  yean  old. 

107.  Peppermini  Wkdor^  6  oss.;  epcom  nits,  1  os.|  iMtar  ovetk,  1  gnmi. 
Miz.    Two  tabiespooofUs  every  ibar  hours. 

108.  JS^Mirocyamc  Aeid^  25  drops;  wine  of  ipecac,  2  dnuns;  sjrap  of 
lofai,  1  OS. ;  soft  water,  8  oss.  Mix.  A  teaapooafbl  four  or  five  tiiaes  a  day. 
An  excellent  remedy  in  hooping  eoa|^ 

109.  TineL  Bhoi-rooi^  1  os.;  landannm,  2  drams;  wine  of  ^>ecaey4  drams; 
syrup  of  tola,  2  ois.    Mix.    Dose  from  80  to  60  drops  ftor  times  a  day. 

110.  IVmC  Bhod-rooi^  1  os.;  sulphate  of  morphi%  H  grains^  tincL  digi- 
talis, I  OS. ;  wine  of  antimony,  ^  os. ;  oU  of  winteigreen,  10  drops.  Mix.  Dose 
from  20  lo  40  drops  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Excellent  fiv  a  haid,  dry 
eougli. 

111.  IXneL  of  LobeKoyJt  os. ;  tinct  at  blood-root,  2  oa. ;  oil  of  qtearminty 
}  dnun ;  molasses,  5  oss.    Take  one-half  a  teaspoonfiil  as  often  as  needed. 

112.  S^/mp  of  Tokif  1  OS. ;  tymp  of  squills,  (  os. ;  wine  of  ipecac,  2  drs.; 
>  drs.;  mucilage  of  gum  arabict  1^  oss.    Mix.    Take  a  teaspoonful 

118.  TSneL  Mood  Roott  2  drams ;  syrup  of  tolu,  1  os. ;  mucilage  of  g«H| 
arable,  8  oss. ;  diluted  hydro^anic  aciid,  40  drops ;  suljdmte  of  morphia,  2  grs. 
Mix*    Dose,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

OarminatiTes. 

114  BntiMod  Ctovoi^  2  drsms;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  Macerate  fiir  two 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  A  wine-^^lassfal  to  be  taken  oocaskm* 
ally. 

1 15.  Ccmm.  TmeL  of  Oardamom^  i  oss. ;  eomp.  tinoL  of  lavender,  2  oss. ; 
comp.  tinct  of  gentian,  2  oss.  Mix*  One  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  as  occaston 
may  require. 

Narcotics  and  Anodynes. 

116.  Mxhraet  of  jE^fooejfOfmUf  1  scrupk ;  gum  camphor,  1  scruple ;  Dover^s 
powder,  1  scruple.  Mix,  and  make  into  20  pills,  i^is.— One  twioe  a  day, 
for  painful  menstruation. 

117.  Powderod  Cfamphor^  12  grains;  powdered  castik  soap,  12  grains; 
powdered  opium,  12  grains;  syrup,  2  scruples.  Mix.  Make  into  12  pills. 
Take  one  every  hour  till  the  efrects  of  opium  are  experienced. 

118.  Laudamium^  \  os. ;  wine  of  ipecac,  ^  os. ;  spirits  of  nitric  aether,  \  ox. 
Mix.    One  teaspoonful  every  hour,  till  narcotic  effects  are  observed. 

119.  Campkor^  2  drams ;  chloroform,  1  dram ;  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mix, 
and  rub  together ;  and  then  add,  tincture  of  opium,  1  os. ;  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  1  os.  Mix  welL  Take  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  it  proves 
anodjme. 

120.  Camphor^  \  dnun;  extract  of  opium,  6  grains;  nracilage  of  gum 
arabic,  2  scruples.    Make  10  pills. 
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ISl.  (Morofoirmj  2  oimoM;  oompoand  iiilpliarie  ether,  2  on.;  laudannmy 
S  osB» ;  tiiict.  cayenney  1  j-  oca. ;  hydrocyanic  add,  dilated,  \  ox.  Mix.  Dose. 
•*^  Half  a  teaqpoonfbl  every  three  hours  till  anodyne  effects  are  experienced. 

122.  ExL  of  B^ladonuOj  10  grs.;  hydrocyanic  acid,  40  drops;  tinct. 
cokMBbo^  1  OB. ;  simple  symp^  1  ox. ;  soft  water,  2  oxs.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Excellent  in  gastralgia  and  irritable  dyspepsia. 
Also  in  asthma. 

r 

123.  JBxi.  of  BeBadofmOf  6  grs. ;  pair,  ipecac,  10  grs. ;  confection  of  roseS| 
2  grs.    Mix.    Make  dO  pills.    Take  1  pill  twice  a  day. 

Diaphoretics  and  Sadatiyes. 

r 

124.  THneL  of  Amerxean  HeOehcre^  1  dram  ;  tinct  of  black  cohosh,  2  oxs. 
Mix.  Take  one  teaspoonful  from  three  to  six  times  a  day.  Excellent  for 
Neuralgia. 

125.  Puherized  Grttm  AraKcy  1  scruple ;  soft  water,  2  oxs. ;  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  ^  ox. ;  tinct.  of  veratnun  yiride,  20  drops.  Mix.  Give  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful every  half  hour. 

126.  Puh.  Mood-root^  2  drams ;  pulr.  golden  seal,  2  drams ;  pulv.  sumach 
berries,  2  drams ;  pulv.  bayberry  bark,  2  drams.  Mix.  Make  an  infusion  in 
a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  eyery  half  hour.  To  produce 
perspiralicm. 

127.  J\ikerized  Camphor^  2  grs.,  pnlr.  nitrate  of  potash,  2  grs. ;  pnlv. 
opium,  1  gr.  Mix.  Maxe  two  powders.  Take  one  on  going  to  bed,  in 
rheumatism. 


Diureties. 

128.  Tineiurv  €f  DigUaKi,  1  oz. ;   syrup  of  squills,  1 
drops  for  a  child  7  years  old  every  four  hours. 

129.  NitrtMte  of  Potausa,  2  scruples ;  water,  1  quart 
suit 

130.  jBfiJution  of  JXgitalis,  4  ozs. ;  acetate  of  potash,  2  drams ;  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  2  druns ;  dunamon  water,  1^  ozs.  Mix.  A  tablespoonful 
every  four  or  five  hours. 


Flavor  to 


181.    SpifiU  of  Mmd&reruBf  2  ozs. ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  1  oz.    Wx. 
Take  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 


Mix.     Flavor  to 


Befrigerants. 

132.  Oream    of    Tariatj  2  scruples;  water,  1  quart 
suit 

133.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  SO  grains  $  water,  6  oxs.    Mix.    To  this  mix- 
ture add  25  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  and  take  the  whole  filming. 


Stinalants. 

134.    Muriate  of  Amnumia,  1  ox.;  soft  water,  9  oxs. 
table  spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  « 


Mix.     Take  we 


I' 
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135.  Aromatie  SpirU$  of  Ammammf  %  dmnB ;  etber^  1  dram ;  linlMimn, 
SO  drops ;  afMrits  of  camphor,  1  dnun.  Mix.  Hiif  a  teai^MMoliii  as  oAea  as 
required* 

Alteratiyes. 

186.  Prdo-todide  of  Mertury^  10  grains ;  extract  of  i^iimiy  5  grains.  Mix. 
Make  20  pills.    Take  one  pill  night  and  morning. 

187.  Biniodide  of  Jfercury,  5  grains ;  extract  of  oonium,  2  scruples.  Mix. 
Make  20  pills.    Take  one  pill  night  and  morning. 

188.  Oompoumd  In/k$%on  of  SanapanOoj  1  pint;  iodide  of  potassiom, 
\  OS.    Mix.    Take  a  teaspoonfol  after  «tch  meaL  ' 

139.  Oowmoumd  Afimon  of  SanapariOoy  1  pint;  corrosiTe  sablimate, 
4  grains.    Mix«    Take  a  teaspoonfol  four  times  a  day. 

140.  Compomkd  InJutioH  of  GetUiany  4  oss.;  iodide  of  potassium,  ^  oz. 
Mix.    One  teaspooniiil  after  each  meaL 

141.  Iodide  of  Anenic^  5  grsuns;  soft  water,  1  pint  Mix.  One  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  daj. 

142.  Blue  PiOy  12  gnuns;  pulverized  ipecac,  8  grains;  extract  of  hjos- 
cjamus,  4  grains.  Mix.  Divide  into  12  parts,  one  to  be  given  eveiy  three 
hours. 

148.  Puherized  Shod  Sooty  1  scruple;  iodide  of  arsenic,  2  grs.;  ex- 
tract of  dcuta,  2  scruples.  Mix.  Make  ^  pifls.  One  pill  three  times  a 
day. 

144.  Iodide  of  Poioitium^  1  dram ;  water,  \  oz.  ACx.  Thirtj  drops 
to  a  child  7  years  old,  every  hour. 

145.  Comp.  Svrup  of  SiHUngioj  1  pint;  iodide  of  potassium,  1  oz.  Ifix. 
A  tablespoonnd  after  each  meaL 

146.  Ifuid  Ext.  of  SareapanBa^  4  ozs.;  fluid  ext  of  pipsissewa,  1  oz.; 
water,  1  quart ;  iodide  of  potassium,  2  ozs.  Mix.  Take  a  tablespoonful  three 
times  a  day. 

147.  Biecarhonaie  of  Potaeta^  8  drams ;  water,  4  ozs.  Mix.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  solution  to  the  same  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  previously  mixed 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  water.    To  be  taken  foaming,  several  times  a  day. 

148.  Siue  PiO^  ^  dram ;  extract  (f  henbane,  1  scruple.  Make  10  {hBs. 
One  pill  at  night. 

« 

149.  Mercury  with  Chalky  \  dram ;  extract  of  conium,  1  scruple.  Make 
into  8  pills.    Take  one  pill  night  and  morning. 

150.  Corroeive  SubUmaUj  4  gnuns ;  extract  opium,  5  grains.  Mix,  and 
make  into  20  pilk.    Take  one  pill  night  and  morning. 

151.  Iodide  of  PotaesiuiHy  1  dram;  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  4  ozs.  Mix. 
Take  two  teaspoomuls  three  times  a  day. 

ABtringents. 

152.  Suaar  of  Lead,  2  scruples ;  opium,  1  scruple ;  conserve  of  red  roses, 
1  scruple.  Beat  into  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  80  pills.  Take  one 
every  hour,  until  narcotic  effects  are  observed. 
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153.  Dovei^i  Powder  J  \  dram ;  prepared  chalk,  1  scrapie.  JViix,  and  divide 
into  12  equal  powders. 

154.  Chalk  Mixture^  4  ozs. ;  tinct  of  catechu,  \  oz. ;  laadanum,  1  dram. 
Mix.     Dose,  in  diarrhoDa,  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

155.  Oil  of  TurpenHnej  1  dram ;  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  1  dram ;  simple 
fljrap,  \  oz. ;  cinnamon  water,  2  ozs.    Mix.    To  be  taken  at  a  drac^ht. 

156.  Stugcar  of  Leady  16  grains ;  prepared  chalk,  1  dram ;  pulyerized  ipecac, 
4  grains ;  pulyerized  opium,  2  grains.  Mix.  Divide  into  16  portions,  one  to 
be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

157.  Sugar  of  Leady  8  grains ;  vinegar,  8  drops ;  white  sugar,  1  dram ; 
soft  water,  1  oz.  Mix.  A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  until  the  dis- 
charges are  abated. 

158.  Prepared  Chalky  ^  dram ;  pulverized  ipecac,  3  grains.  Mix.  Make 
12  powders.     Give  one,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

159.  Pulverized  CcOechuj  2  drams;  bruised  cinnamon,  \  dram;  boilii^ 
water,  5  ozs«  Steep  in  a  covered  vessel  for  one  hoxxh  and  strain.  A  teaspoonful 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  ^e,  nature  of  the  case,  etc 

160.  Soft  Watery  1  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead,  5  grains ;  vinegar,  6  drops ;  loaf 
sugar,  3  drams.    Mix.    A  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two. 

161.  Tinet.  of  Catechuy  \  oz.;  laudanum,  2  drs. ;  spirits  of  camphor,  2  drs.; 
tinct  ci  myrrlue,  2  drs. ;  tinct  of  cayenne,  2  drs.  Mix.  Dose,  from  half  a 
teaspooi^hl  to  a  teaq>oonfi]l,  for  diarrhoea. 

162.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel,  1  oz. ;  acetate  of  morphia,  2  grs. ;  tinct  of 
dnnamoD,  6  drs.;  tinct  cardamom,  2  drs.  Mix.  Dote. — A  teaspoonfuL  A 
valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea. 

Counter-Irritants. 

163.  Tinchire  of  Spanish  FlieSy  1  oz.;  olive  oil,  2  ozs.;  alcohol,  \  pint* 
Mix.  To  be  applied  externally,  watching  the  effect,  so  as  not  to  produce  a 
blister. 

164.  Water  of  Ammonioy  1  dram ;  olive  oil,  1  oz.    Mix.    Apply  to  the  skin. 

165.  Mustard  Powdery  1  tablesptK>nful.  Mix  with  a  little  water  to  make 
a  thick -paste.  Then  spread  upon  a  piece  of  brown  paper  or  cotton  cloth, 
and  cover  its  surface  with  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  to  prevent  the  mustard  irom 
sticking  to  the  ilesh.  Place  it  upon  the  sore  or  painful  part,  and  keep  it  on 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  till  a  good  degree  of  redness  is  produced. 

166*  Vinegar  of  Spanish  FUeSy  1  oz.;  spirits  of  camphor,  1  oz.  Mix. 
To  be  rubbed  gently  upon  the  skin.  If  applied  freely,  and  rubbed  thoroughly 
in,  it  may  produce  a  bUster. 

167.  Tellow  WaXy  Bosin,  Lard,  each,  6  drams.  Melt  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
then  stir  in  slowly,  when  at  a  very  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  1^  drams  of 
pulv.  Spanish  files,  to  make  an  ointment. 

168.  Water  of  Amnumioy  strong,  1  oz. ;  alcohol,  1  oz.  Mix.  Wet  a  piece 
of  cotton  doth,  and  lay  it  upon  the  painfiil  part,  and  cover  it  with  fiaanel  to 
prevent  evaporation. 
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Ointmantt. 

169*    Mnrurial  Oinimtnij  1  oi.;  extnu^  of  belkdoiiiia,  1  oc;  extr«cfc  of 
henlMiie,  1  os. ;  emphor,  10  gmtiiB.    Muc    For  external  uae. 

170.  ExtraH  of  BeBadomna,  I  dnun ;  lard,  ^  os.    Mix.    To  be  nibbed 
on  tlie  neek  of  tiM  womb  in  painJul  meiiAtniatioB. 

171.  Pnutie  Aeidj  2  drains ;  sugar  of  lead,  1  dram ;  eocoamnt  oil,  }  oz. ; 
lard,  1  OS.    Make  an  oimmeni. 

17S.    Netg^olUtm  Oinimeni^  S  drams ;  extract  of  belladonna,  1  dram.    Mix. 

178.    Rttraei  of  BtOadoHna^  15  grains ;  lard,  1  os.    Mix. 

174.  Sti^>kmrH  HftlAmB^  1  dram;  camphor,  in  powder,  15  grains;  lard, 
1  OS.    Make  an  ointment. 

175.  SIAtr*Flaw9r  Ointment^  1  os.;  oxide  of  sine,  1  dram.  Make  an 
ointment* 

176.  Oxide  of  Zine^  1  dram ;  spermaceti  ointment,  1  os.    Ifix. 

177.  Naptkalim€y  2  scruples;  lard,  1  os.  Make  an  ointment.  To  be 
q>read  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  diseased  skin  ni^  and  morning. 

178.  liUd  NiiraU  ofMtrcury  Oinimentf  S  drams ;  sugar  of  lead,  16  grains; 
rose-water  ointment,  1  os. 

179.  Laudanum,  |  dram ;  sulphur,  \  dram ;  oxide  of  sine,  1  dram ;  oil  of 
almonds,  1  os. ;  lard,  8  oss.    Make  an  ointment 

180.  OUvo  Oii;  4  OSS.;  white  wax,  2  drams.    Melt  these  together,  and 

then  add  honej,  2  drams ;  croton  oil,  20  drops. 

• 

181.  Slder'fhwer  Oinimenif  1  os. ;  pulverised  blue  vitriol,  1  scrapie. 
Make  an  ointment 

182.  Purified  Beevttf  Marrow^  at  lard,  6  drams ;  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  2 
drams ;  pulverised  Peruvian  bark,  1  dram.    Mix. 

188.  Puherixed  Sulphate  of  Copper,  10  grs;  extract  of  Spanish  flies,  5 
grs. ;  lard,  1  os.    Mix.     Rub  into  the  scalp. 

184.  Iodide  of  Leady  1  dram ;  lard,  2  oss.  ^lix.  To  be  rubbed  on  the 
surfroe.  «  ' 

185.  Iodide  of  Poiaetium^  1  dram ;  lard,  2  oss.    Mix. 

186.  BatSHeom  Ointment^  1  os. ;  red  precipitate,  1  dram.    Mix. 

187.  Iodide  of  Poiaeeiumy  ^  dram ;  lard,  1  os.    Mix. 

188.  Veratrioj  4  grs. ;  lard,  5  drams.    Mix. 

189.  Tobacco  Leavee  (fresh  and  sliced),  10  oss.;  ^uted  acetic  add,  4  pints ; 
basilicon  ointment,  18  oss.  Boil  the  tobacco  in  the  acid,  strain,  and  evi^rate 
the  decoction  to  six  ounces.  Add  this  to  the  basilicon  ointment,  healed,  and 
stir  till  cold.    For  gathered  breasts. 


Liniments.  . 

190.    Sweei  Oit,  I  os.;  strong  water  of  ammonia,  1  os.     Muc     To  be 
rubbed  on  with  a  piece  of  flannel 
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191.  Lime  Water ^  2  ozs.;  flax  seed  oil,  2  ozs.    Mix.    Applj  ootwardlj. 

192.  Olive   OHj  1  oz.;  solution  of  potassa,  2  drams;  Btrong  mercarial 
ointment,  1  dram.    Mix. 

193.  Olive  Oily  4  ozs.;  oil  of  amber,  2  drams ;  oil  of  rosemary,  2  tbiams. 
Mix. 

194.  Spirits  of  Turpentine^  1  oz.;  linseed  oil,  1  oz.;  lime  water,  1  oz: 
Mix.     For  external  use. 

195.  Oil  of  Jffetnloci,  2  drams ;  oil  of  origanum,  1  dram  i  camphor,  1  dram ; 
opium,  1  dram ;  alcohol,  4  ozs*    Mix. 


196.     Soap  Liniment^  2  ozs.;  chloroform,  1  dram.     Mix. 


i 


Mix.    For  neu- 


197.  Tinct.  of  AconiU'Tooty  1  oz. ;  opium  liniment,  \ 
ralgia,  etc.     Apply  a  tea-spoonAil  to  the  painful  part. 

198.  White  Soap,  12  ozs^ ;  camphor,  6  ozs. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  1^  ozs. ;  alco- 
hol, 4  pints;  opium,  3  ozs.  Mix  and  filter.  An  excellent  liniment,  acting 
at  times  like  a  charm  in  the  removal  of  local  pains. 

199.  Stdphuric  Acid,  1  dram ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  1  dram ;  olive  oil, 
3  drams.  Mix  the  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  first,  then  gradually  add  the 
sulphuric  acid.  A  valuable  liniment  for  chilblains.  To  be  rubbed  on  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

.    Washesa  Lotions,  GargleSi  etc. 

200     Bruieed  White  Oak  Barky  1  oz. ;  water,  1^  pints.     Boil  down  to  a 

pint,  and  strain.    To  be  used  as  a  wash. 

* 

201.  Borate  of  Soda  or  BoraXy  2  drams ;  water,  4  ozs.  Mix.  To  be  used 
as  a  lodim. 

202.  Alumy  2  drams ;  water,  4  ozs.    Mix.    To  be  used  as  a  lotion. 

203.  Tanniny  1  scruple ;  water,  4  ozs.     Mix.     For  external  use. 

204.  Bihorate  of  SodOy  h  Q%» ;  rose  water,  6  ozs. ;  sulphate  of  morphia, 
6  grains.    Mix.    To  be  used  as  a  wash  in  itching  of  the  female  privities. 

205.  Chlorinated  Sodoy  1  oz.;  water,  12  ozs.  Mix.  Rinse  the  mouth  with 
it  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  do  not  swallow. 


207. 
Mix. 


Bose  Watery  5  ozs. ;  sugar  of  lead,  8  grains ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  8  grs. 


208.  Bose  Watery  4^  ozs. ;  nitrate  of  silver,  2  grains.    Mix. 

209.  Sulphate  of  ZinCy  8  grains ;  tannin,  1  scruple ;  water,  5  ozs.    Mix. 

210.  Chloride  of  Zinc,  6  grains ;  soft  water,  2  ozs.    Mix. 

211.  Nitrate  of  Silvery  10  grains ;  soft  water,  1  oz.    Mix. 

212.  Corrosive  SublimcUey  5  grains ;  soft  water,  1  pint.    Mix. 

213.  Alcoholy  1  pint;  soft  soap  of  potash,  1  pint  Dissolve  and  filter,  then 
add  oil  of  citron,  1  oz.  Mix.  It  will  answer  a  good  purpose  if  the  oil  of 
citron  be  omitted. 

214.  Nttfoie  of  Silver^  2  scrupled ;  nitric  aoid,  12  drops ;  soft  wafer,  1  oz. 
Mix.    Apply  with  a  piece  of  lint  tied  to  the  end  of  a  sti^. 

89 
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215.  OopperoM^  1  os«;  soft  water,  1  pint.    Mix. 

216.  jifa4o(l|oi8*;  roflewaler,  4o«.    liGx. 

217.  (hrrasive  iSiiUimatoy  6  grains ;  spirita  of  memBxjf  1  oz. ;  alcohol, 

1  oa. ;  emulsioD  of  bitter  almondis  6  osa.    Mix. 

218.  SobUiam  of  Sm§wr  of  Lndy  12  drops ;  landaaom,  1  dram;  water9  4ocs. 
Mix.    To  be  applied  extemall j  only. 

219.  IJ^traU  of  Sihor,  1^  drMDS ;  loft  water,  1  oc.    Mix. 

220.  WkUe  FiKrtb^  1  drun ;  roee  water,  8  oss.    Mix.    Applj  oatwardlj. 

221.  Xfydrocj^ic  AM,  4  drams;  sugar  of  lead,  15  gndns;  aloohoi,  4 
drams ;  water,  7  oss.    Mix.    Appl j  externally. 

222.  Corrorivo  SMimai^  5  grains ;  almond  mixtore,  ^  pint    Mix.  Applj 
extemallj.  V 

228.    Jfots  IFbter,  4  oss. ;  polyerised  bono,  ^  os. ;  salpbate  of  morphine, 
6  grains.    Mix.    To  be  appUed  to  the  parts  many  times  a  day. 

224    Suffor  of  Lead^  2  drams;  landannm,  1  dram;  soft  water,  }  pint 
Mix.    For  external  use. 

225.  Obrroftrs  SuhUmaU^  5  grains;  cologne,  2  oss.;  soft  water,  6  ozs. 
Mix.    For  external  use  only. 

226.  Aeid  Nitrate  of  Mereun/y  1  dram;  soft  water,  4  ozs.    Mix.    Apply 
every  second  day.  , 

227.  Sugar  of  Leady  8  grains;  soft  water,  1  os.    ACx.    As  a  wash  in 
inflammation  of  die  month  in  infants. 

228.  MueUage  of  Oum  Arabicj  1  os. ;  symp  ef  orange  peel,  ^  os. ;  ddoride 
of  lime,  15  grains.    Mix. 

229.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Barl^  8  oss.;  symp  of  orange  peel,  1  os.; 
chloride  of  soda,  1  os.    Mix. 

280.  CfreoeotOf  4  drops ;  mncilage  of  gam  arabic,  ^  oc ;  camphor  water, 
8  oss.    Mix. 

281.  Vinegar^  1  dram;  a]oohol,8  drams;  simple  fljrop,  1  oz.;  water,  8  ozs. 
Mix. 

r  282.  White  Oat  Sjprky  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint  BoO  away  one  quarter,  and 
strain ;  then  add  alum,  1  scruple.  Apply  to  the  parts  with  a  soft  sponge,  or 
dossil  of  Imt,  sereral  times  a  day. 

288.    ^droeUofie  Acidj  ^  drsm ;  honey,  1  os. ;  rose  water,  1  os.    Mix. 
Apply  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

284.  Sulphate  of  Copper^  \  dram ;  soft  water,  1  oz.    Mix.    To  be  ap- 
plied twice  a  day  to  the  ulcers  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

285.  White  Vitrioly  1  dram ;  soft  water,  2  drams.    Mix.    Then  add  honey, 

2  drams ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  2  drams.    To  be  applied  twice  a  day  to  the  ulcers 
in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

•  286.  CreoootCy  1  dram;  alcohol,  1  dram.  Mix.  To  be  implied,  witii  a 
camel's  hair  pencil,  to  the  gangrenous  ulcers  of  the  mouth  after  running  a 
lancet  through  the  sloughs. 

287.    Acid  Nitrate  ofMereurgj  ^  dram ;  soft  water,  1  oz.    Mix.    To  be  in- 
jected into  the  throat  with  the  shower  syringe^jor  applied  to  ulcus  withapendL 
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^09«  WateTf  4  ozsu ;  sugar  of  lead,  2  drams.  Mix.  For  external 
£ote  Water  J  2  oss. ;  sugar  of  lead,  1  scrapie.  Mix.  For  external 
Tinetuf  of  Arnica^  ^  os.;  cold  water,  4  oa».    Mbt.    For  external 


238. 
use. 

239. 
use. 

240. 
use. 

241.  TineL  Btood^rooty  2  oss.;  solution  chloride  of  Soda,  2  ozs.;  tinct 
henbane,  2  ozs.    Mix. 

242.  Bucket  of  Warm  Water ;  cajenne  pepper,  pulverized,  1  tablespoonful ; 
ground  mustard,  2  tablespoonfiils.    Mix.    As  a  foot  bath  in  suppression,  etc. 

243.  Chlorate  of  Potash^  J  oz. ;  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  40  drops ;  water, 
1  pint  Mix.  An  excellent  wash  for  chronic  fetid  ulc^jk  —  soon  converting  a 
foul  ulcer  to  a  healthy-looking  one.    A  good  gargle. 

244.  Powdered  Golden  Seed,  1  dram ;  powdered  cranesbiU,  1  dram ;  pow- 
dered witch-hazel  bark,  1  dram.  Mix.  Pour  upon  these  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Let  them  stand  till  cold.  To  swab  an  ulcerated  throat  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

245.  Pidv.  Cayenne^  1  dram ;  salt,  1  dram ;  boiling  water,  1  gilL  Mix,  and 
let  them  stand  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  one  gill  of  vinegar.  Let  them  stand 
an  hour,  and  strain.  Fut  a  tea^x)onful  in  a  child's  mouth  once  an  hour,  in  ma^ 
lignant  scarlet  fever. 

Injeetions. 

246.  Castor  Oil,  1  gill;  pulv.  cayenne,  10  grs.;  molasses,  1  gill;  table 
salt,  1  teaspoonful ;  warm  water,  1  pint    Mix- 

247.  Senna  Leavei,  2  drams.  Steep  in  a  pmt  of  water.  Then  add  one 
ounce  of  epsom  salts,  and  strain.  A  quarter  of  this  may  also  be  taken  as  a 
brisk  purge. 

248.  Castor  OUy  2  ozs.;  tinct  prickly  ash  baik,  \  oz. ;  oomp.  tinct  of 
Tiiginia  snake  root,  2  drams ;  infusioa  of  boneset  and  senna,  equal  parts,  ^  pint 
Mix. 

249.  CaatMr  OSy  1  oz*;  salts  of  tartar,  ^  oz.;  warm  water,  1  pint    Mix. 

250.  Epsom  SaUs^  1  oz.;  seniyi  leaves,  \  oz«;  pulv.  cayenne,  10  grs.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint  Let  the  water  stand  upon  the  senna  fuid  cayenne  15 
minutes.*   Then  pour  it  off,  and  add  the  salts. 

25L  Thoroaghwortj  1  oz. ;  senna,  1  oz. ;  lobelia,  \  dram;  cayenne,  10 
grs. ;  common  salt,  1  table^poonfiil ;  molasses,  \  pint ;  boiling  water,  1  pint 
Make  a  strong  decoction  of  ^  herbs,  and  then  add  the  salt  and  molasses. 

252.  Wine  of  fyeeac^  1  oz. ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  1  oz.;  castor  oil,  1  oz.; 
molasses,  \  pint ;  warm  water,  \  pint    Mix. 

253.  Flax  Seed  Tea,  \  pint ;  laudanum,  40  drops.    IGx. 

254.  Nitrate  of  Siher  Crystals^  10  grains;  ocmosive  sublimate,  5  grs^; 
sugar  of  lead,  1^  drams ;  white  vitriol,  1}  drams ;  soft  water,  6  ounces.  Mix. 
An  injection  for  certain  forms  of  whites,  etc 

255.  Bruised  Galls,  ^  oz. ;  two  lax^  P<ypP7  l^i^^ ;  water,  1  pint  Boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.    For  pU.es. 
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Mifeellaae^mft. 

2C7.     Tfm^  i»^  fffmrrifd  Ry^^  f  ocfw     2Wf.  —  Otoe  ttasyumful 
ft  di/,     Fi>r  (ATKfuJie  flKa^tmatir/o  finoa  »  relaxed  slate  of  Ibe 

2C^«     SfJpAaf^  of  Jnm^  1  drm;  fob-emriioBate  cf  pntaiTli. 
ft/»/i  rivdu;  into  3^  |Hik.    One  pill  tviee  a  daj,  and  padoaOj' 
a  dji/,  in  dilorrMi*. 

2r,9»  StdphaU  of  froHj  1  dram ;  extiaet  ef  bopsy  15 
p«pf/i#?S  15  i^raini ;  oil  of  cimainon,  15  dropsy  Mix,  and 
i>ntt  pill  two  or  three  timee  a  day. 

710.    Oxids  of  Zincj  t  dmms;  eiL  of  eieota,  8  aennles. 

48pilU. 


lolbar 


iaio  24  pills. 
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271.  PuHoeriaed  Savin^  1  scruple ;  sulphate  of  oopper,  1  scruple.  To  be 
sprinkled  on  venereal  lamps  or  tumors,  called  oondjlomata,  on  the  female  geni- 
tals, or  elsewhere. 

272.  BdUam  of  CopaivOj  1  oz.;  oil  of  cubebs,  2  drams;  laudanum,  1 
dram ;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  2  oss. ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  i  oz. ;  compound 
spirits  of  layender,  3  drams ;  camphor  water,  4  ozs. ;  white  sugar,  2  drams ; 
oil  of  partridge-beny,  5  dro^  Mix.  Take  a  table-spoonful  three  or  four 
times  a  daj.    For  gonorrhosa. 

273.  Bcdican  of  Oopaxva^  1  oz. ;  pulverized  cubebs,  2  ozs. ;  essence  of  pep- 
permint, 30  drops.    Make  a  thick  paste,  like  dough. 

274.  Pulverized  BoraXy  1  oz. ;  pulverized  white  sugar,  1  oz.  Mix.  A  little 
to  be  dissolved  on  the  tongue. 

275.  Pulverized  Borax^  \  oz. ;  honey,  4  ozs.    Mix.  m 

276.  Hydrochloric  Acidy  1  dram ;  honey,  1  oz.  Mix.  For  touching  large 
curdj  patches  in  sore  mouth  of  children. 

277.  Pulverized  fyecae^  3  grains ;  precipitated  sulphur,  2  scruples ;  extract 
of  hjoscjamus,  6  grains.  Mix.  Divide  into  12  parts.  One  to  be  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

278.  Pulverized  Belladonna^oot,  5  grains ;  compound  ipecac,  powder,  10 
grains ;  precipitated  sulphur,  ^  dram ;  white  sugar,  2  scruples.  Mix.  Make 
20  powders.    One  every  three  hours  to  a  child  two  years  old. 

279.  Pulverized  Abim,  25  grains ;  extract  of  cicuta,  12  grains ;  svrup  of 
red  poppies,  2  drams ;  spearmint  water,  3  ozs.  Mix.  A  dessert-spoonnil  every 
six  hours  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old. 

280.  Oamphor,  1  dram}  sulphnric  ether,  1  oz.  Mix*  Ten  drops  every 
half  hour. 

881.  Pulverized  Bkuharhy  1  scruple;  mercury  with  chattc,  10  grains; 
aromatic  powder,  5  grains.  Mix.  Divide  into  10  powders.  One  every  four 
or  five  hours. 

282.  Putv.  JUood-rootj  ^  to  1  oz. ;  chloride  of  zinc,  ^  to  2  ozs. ;  water, 
2  ozs.    Add  enough  wheat  Sour  to  make  a  paste  as  thick  as  molasses. 

283.  SaL  VokuHey  ^  dram ;  camphor  water,  1  oz.    Mix. 

284.  Tinet.  of  Poison  Oai,  \  oz. ;  tinct  aconite,  2  drams  ;  volatile  tinct 
of  guaiacum,  2  drams.    Mix.    Thirty  drops  every  three  hours. 

285.  TiTici,  of  Mack  Cohosh^  2  ozs. ;  tinct  of  digitalis,  2  drams.  Mix. 
One  teaspoonful  from  two  to  five  times  a  day. 

286.  Barberry  Barky  1  oz. ;  sheep  laurel  leaves,  1  oz. ;  wild  cherry  bark, 
1  oz. ;  bitter-root,  1  oz.  Mix.  Infuse  for  several  hours  in  4  pints  of  cider. 
One  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

287.  fforse  Sadieh  Root,  1  oz.;  bayberry  bark,  1  oz.;  barberry  bark, 
1  oz. ;  wild  cherry  bark,  1  oz. ;  prickly  ash  bark,  1  oz.  Reduce  the  whole  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and  infuse  for  several  hours  in  4  pints  of  cider.  A  tablespoon- 
ful three  or  four  times  a  day. 

288.  Mercury y  95  parts ;  balsam  of  storax,  48  parts ;  diacalon  plaster,  312 
parts ;  wax,  rosin,  turpentine,  each,  16  parts ;  ammonia,  bdellium,  each,  5  parts; 
olibanam  and  myrrh,  each,  5  parts ;  saffit>n,  3  parts ;  spirits  of  lavender,  2  parts. 
Mix,  and  spread. 
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289.  Popmlinj  20  gn.;  Mngaiiuuriii,  10  gn.;  pair,  white  togar,  30 
Bub  weU  together,  end  divide  into  16  powders.    Take  one  four  times  a  daj. 
At  the  same  time  use  prescription  73. 

290.  PttUn^  24  grs. ;  hydnwlin,  24  grs. ;  ezt  of  beUadonBa,  S  gn.;  exL 
of  nox  Tomica,  2  gra.    Mix.    Make  24  pills.    Take  one  three  timee  a  day. 

291.  SkryeAfito,  2  grs.;  pulv.  eantharides,  4  gn.;  pulv.  arnica  leaves, 
1  dram.    Mix.    Divide  into  32  powders.    One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

292.  IFiiM  of  Oolekicum  SeedSy  1  oz. ;  fluid  ext.  of  dandelion,  1  oz.  Mix. 
One  teaspoonfhl  three  times  a  day. 

WtOow  Barhy  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint    Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and 
2foi«. — A  wine-^ass  full  onoe  in  three  hours. 

Canada  Balfom^  1  dram;  slaked  lime,  1  dram.     Mix,  to  form  a 
An  excellent  remedy  for  tooth  ache,  when  pressed  into  the  cavity. 

TlneL  Bkick  Coko$ky  1  oz. ;  iodide  of  potassium,  2  drams ;  syrup  of 
ipecac,  1  oz. ;  spring  water,  2  ozs.  Mix.  A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  in  rheumatism  and  oeU-dropsy. 

296.  TVfMf.  Bhek  CMotA,  1  oz.;  tinct  myrrh,  6  drams;  landannm,  1 
dram ;  tinct  cayenne,  1  dram.  Mix.  Take  30  or  40  drops  four  times  a  day, 
for  dropsy. 

297.  Sohaian  CUoride  of  Sodoj  6  drops;  water,  2  ozs.  Mix.  To  be 
taken  at  a  draught  A  sure  remedy  for  offensive  breath  from  deranged  stom- 
ach. 

298.  Qream  of  Tartar^  I  oz.;  fresh  lemon  ped,  bruited,  4  ozs.;  Loaf 
•ugar,  4  ozs. ;  boiling  water,  3  pints.    Mix,  and,  after  standing  a  while,  strain. 

299.  Oiiric  Acid,  \  dram ;  bi-caibonate  of  potassa,  \  dram;  lemon  syrup, 

1  oz. ;  soft  water,  6  ozs. ;  epsom  salts,  1  oz.    Mix.    Two  table  spoonfuls,  to  be 
repeated  every  fimr  hours,  'k  meicon^rj. 

300.  Bard  Wood  AAes^  1  quart;  common  soot,  ^  gill;  water,  6  pints. 
Digest,  settle,  and  Alter.  Take  one  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  acidity 
of  stomach. 

301.  Peppermint  Water^  \\  ozs.;  wine  of  colchicnm-root,  \  oz.;  sulphate 
of  morphia,  1  gr. ;  magnesia,  1  scruple.  Z)o««.^  One  teaspoonful  three  or 
four  times  a  day.    Excellent  for  rheumatism. 

302.  Cream  of  Tartar^  \\  ozs.;   sulphate  potassa,  \  oz. ;  pnlv.  squills, 

2  drs. ;  tartar  emetic,  2  gn.    A  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  in  drc^y. 

303.  Pvdv.  Mumy  ^  dram ;  white  precipitate,  1  grain.  Bub  these  well  to- 
gether, and  place  the  powder  in  a  bottle;  then  add  1^  drams  of  glycerine. 
Shake  the  bottle  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  consistenoe  of  cream,  and  repeat  the 
shaking  whenever  it  is  about  to  be  applied  to  the  skin.  For  external  use  in 
erysipelas. 

304.  Copaiva,  5  drams ;  yolk  of  one  egg ;  gum  of  extract  of  opium,  one 
grain ;  water  7  ounces.  Mix.  To  be  used  as  an  injection  several  times  a  day  in 
gonorrhoea. 

305.  Tanmn,  3  grains ;  ext  belladonna,  |  grain ;  ext  oonium,  2|^  grains ; 
infusion  of  senna,  3  ozs. ;  fennel  water  and  syrup  of  marshmallow,  eadi  1^  ozs. 
Mix.  A  tablespo(Miful  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
other  complaints. 
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806.  Gr^fceriney  1  dram ;  tamun,  1  dran.  Diaeolye  the  tannm  in  the  glj* 
cerine*    ExeeUent  for  aore  nipples^  and  for  chaps  and  excoriations  genezaUj. 

307.  Collodion^  1  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine,  |  o& ;  castor  oil,  2  drams.  Mix. 
To  be  applied  outwardly,  for  chilblains  and  chaps.  For  cancer,  manganic  acid. 
Not  as  painful  as  other  caustics. 

808.  Sulphate  of  Copper^  2  grains ;  wine  of  opium,  1  dram;  soft  water  2 
drams.  Mix.  Apply  freely  with  a  soft  camel  hair  brush,  three  times  a  day,  for 
purulent  ophthalmia. 

309.  Pure  Acetic  Acidy  2  drams ;  soft  water  3  ozs. ;  simple  syrup,  3  drams. 
Mix.  A  teaspoonful  is  to  be  taken  every  three  hours,  in  scarlet  fever,  at  the 
same  time  using  sheet  baths  with  tepid  water. 

310.  Compcund  tincture  ofPeruvicm  Bark,  4  ozs. ;  citrate  of  iron  44  grains ; 
dtric  acid,  20  grains.  Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  tincture,  and  then  the 
citrate  of  iron.    After  a  few  days,  filter.    Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonfiils. 

311.  No.  1.  (jraHtc  acid,  10  grains ;  dissolve  in  alcohol,  2  drams;  water,  6 
drams.  No.  2.  Crystals  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  \  dram ;  water  \  oz.  Dissolve 
and  add  strong  liquor  of  ammonia,  till  it  becomes  clear ;  then  add  powdered  gum 
arabic,  and  dilute,  if  necessary,  to  6  drams.  This  will  color  black ;  to  color 
broum^  reduce  it  An  excellent  hair-dye.  Use  the  common  directions,  where 
there  is  a  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

312.  JBpiom  Salts,  2  drams ;  magnesia,  1  scruple ;  syrup  of  ginger,  1  dram ; 
spearmint  water,  11  drams.  Mix.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught.  This  will  be 
retained  by  the  stonmch,  when  most  other  things  are  rejected. 

313.  Diluted  Nitro-MariaHe  Acid,  2  drams ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  2  drams ; 
simple  syrup,  \  oz.,  water  7^  ozs.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonftds  are  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  Excellent  in  dyspepsia,  with  nasty  tongue,  and  inactive 
liver. 

314.  Rose  Leaves,  1  scruple ;  boiling  water,  8  ozs. ;  diluted  nitric  add,  2| 
drams.    Mix.    After  standing  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  use  as  a  wash  for  ulcers. 

315.  White  Vitriol,  1  dram ;  water,  1  pint.  Mix.  To  be  used  as  a  wash  for 
ulcers,  etc. 

318.  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Strychnine,  1  dram ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  2  ozs. ; 
soft  water,  ^  pint.  Mix.  Give  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  neuralgia, 
and  in  other  cases  in  which  a  nerve  tonic  is  needed. 

317.  Aloes  and  Soap  Pitt,  10  grains.  Divide  into  two  pills ;  or,  compound 
pill  of  aloes,  10  grs.    Divide  into  two  piUs. 

318.  Compound  Cclocynth  PiR,  2^  scruples ;  casdle  soap,  9  grs. ;  oil  of  anise, 
2  drops.    Mix,  and  make  12  pills.    Two  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

319.  Compound  tincture  of  Senna,  2  drams;  epsom  salts  2  drams;  diluted 
sulphuric  add,  8  drops ;  spirits  of  nitric  ether,  ^  dnun ;  infusion  of  rhubarb,  10 
drams.    Mix.    To  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

320.  Sulphate  of  Iron,  2  grs. ;  epsom  salts,  2  scruples ;  diluted  sulphuric  add, 
10  drops;  compound  tincture,  1  dram ;  syrup  of  poppies,  1^  drams;  pimento 
water,  9  drams.    To  be  taken  at  a  draught  twice  a  day. 

321.  Pulverized  Rhubarb,  12  grains ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  10  grains ;  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia  ^  dram ;  syrup  of  ginger,  1  dram ;  spearmint  water,  10 
drams.    Mix.     To  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

322.  Comp,  infusion  Senna,  5  drams;  infusion  rhubarb,  5  drams;  oomp 
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tiadpre  cmknwi,  ^  Jimm;  ■yrum  1^  drams,  IGz.  To  be  taken  si  a  dnnglify 
bj  dyspeptic  persons. 

S2S.  OarhomaU  cf  Adb^  10  grs. ;  avonatic  spirit  of  ammnnia,  \  diam ;  UnO" 
tore  of  orange  peel,  1  diam;  sjnip  of  orange  ped,  1  dram;  ooin|ioand  infruian 
of  gentian,  10  drams.    Mix.    To  be  takenatadrangfattwioeadiy. 

894.  T^rUnUraU  of  BUmuthy  1  dram ;  oomp.  tragicantli  powder,  2  dtams ; 
compound  tincture  caidamom,  ]>  ounce ;  tinotuie  of  ginger,  ^  ounce ;  spearmint 
water,  7  ounces.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonfiils  to  be  taken  twice  a  daj,  in  dyspepsia. 


824.  TVismtraie  ofBtmwik,  6  grs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  6  gndns;  pulver- 
bed  cayenne,  1  grain.  Mix.  This  quantity  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  in  dyspep- 
sia, with  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

825.  SohUion  of  AeHaU  of  AmmtmxOj  \  ounce  \  tincture  of  orange  peel,  1 
dram;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  dram ;  tincture  of  cayenne,  20  dix^  ;eomp.  inci- 
sion of  orange  peel,  6  drams.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  taken  to  relieve  head- 
ache, after  intoyii*attCTii 

826.  Magnesia^  15  grains ;  solution  of  potassa),  15  drops ;  comp.  tincture  of 
senna,  1  dram ;  comp.  infusion  of  senna,  6  drams ;  syrup  of  ginger,  1  dram ; 
comp.  infusion  of  orange  peel,  ^  ounce.  Mix.  Taken  at  a  draught,  as  an 
aperient,  in  sick  and  biilious  headaches. 

827.  AromaHe  Spirit  of  Ammonia^  1  dram ;  tincture  of  columbo,  1  dram ; 
infusion  of  columbo,  10  drams ;  syrup  of  poppieSi  1  dram.  Mix.  To  be  taken 
at  a  draught,  three  times  a  day. 

828*  Diluted  Sulphurie  Acid,  15  drops ;  dilated  hydrochloric  acid,  10  drops ; 
tincture  of  orange  p^  1  dram ;  oomp.  infusion  of  gentian,  6  drams;  syrup  of 
poppies,  1  dram,  xo  be  taken  at  a  drauglit,  three  times  a  day,  half  an  hour 
before  meals. 

829.  DihamlXiiric  Acidy  12  drops ;  diluted  hydioddorie  add,  8  dn^;  in- 
fusion  of  cascarilla,  11  drams;  syrup  of  poppies,  1  dram.  Mix.  To  be  taken 
at  a  draught,  twice  a  day. 

830.  Blue  PiU,  4  grs. ;  comp.  pill  of  rhubarb,  4  grs. ;  ext  hyoscyamus,  2  grs* 
Make  two  pills ;  one  pill  to  be  taken  at  night. 


881.  Ext,  Hyotcyamuiy  2}  grs. ;  puly.  camphor,  2|  grs.  Ifix.  Make  two 
pills ;  one  to  be  taken  when  the  pain  is  most  severe,  in  nervous  headache. 

832.  Comp.  Tragacanth  Powder^  8  grs. ;  oil  of  lemon,  8  drops ;  camphor 
water,  11  drams ;  comp.  tinct*  cardamom,  ^  dram ;  tinct.  hyoscyamus,  \  dnuu; 
chloroform,  15  drops.    Mix. 

883.  Tinet.  Hyoecyamue^  \  dram ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  \  dram ;  syrup 
of  orange  peel,  ^  dram ;  peppermint  water,  10  drams.  Mix.  In  nervous  and 
hysteriosl  cases. 

834.  Soap  Liniment^  2^  ozs. ;  liquor  ammonia,  ^  dr. ;  laudanum,  ^  ox.  Mix. 
Make  a  liniment.  ' 

885.  Oomp.  Pitt  of  OoHoeynth^  7  grs. ;  ext  of  coldiicnra,  2  grs. ;  ml  of  carar 
way,  1  drop.  Mix,  tuid  make  two  pills.  To  be  taken  at  bed-time  in  rheumatle 
headaches. 

836.  Chloride  of  Zincy  6  ozs. ;  pulv.  bloodroot,  2  ozs. ;  myrtle  wax,  1  oz.  r 
water  of  extract  of  opium,  6  drams ;  extract  of  conium,  6  drams.  Mix,  and 
make  an  ointment. 
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8B7.  lodiib  ef  Lead^  1  acrnple;  ^oerine,  1  dram;  speimaceti  mntme&ty  2 
OES.   Make  an  ointment 

838.  Bhubarh  Pubf.  \  os. ;  peppemunt  heiHby  poly*  \  os. ;  piihr.  cinnamon,  } 
or. ;  pnly.  bicazbonate  of  potasaai  \  oz. ;  pnlv.  wild  cherry  bark^  \  ox.  Mix,  and 
pour  on  one  quart  of  hot  water.  Let  this  stand  till  ool^  and  add  half  a  pint  of 
brandj.     Dose,  half  a  wineglassfiiL 

839.  JBxt^  Belladonna^  6  grains ;  polv.  ipecac,  10  grains ;  ocmfedion  of  roseS) 
2  grains.    Mix.    Make  30  pillsy  one  pill  to  be  taken  twice  a  daj. 

340.  XHoteerBinf  12  grains;  pnly.  camphor,4  grains;  pnly.  cajenne,  12  grains; 
white  sugar,  1  scruple.  Mix.  Diyide  into  four  powders.  Giye  one  eyexy  fifteen 
minutes. 

84L  Ijejpiandriny  12  grains ;  geranium,  12  grains ;  mjricin,  12  grains.  Mix. 
Diyide  into  twelye  powders,  of  which  one  may  be  giyen  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

342.  Quinine,  ^  dram;  puly.  catechu,  1  dram ;  puly.  opium,  15  grains.  Mix. 
Make  32  pills.    Giye  one  pill  three  times  a  day. 

843.  Compound  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa,  4  ozs. ;  tincture  of  prickly 
ash  berries,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  peppermint,  1  dram ;  paregoric,  4  drains.  Mix. 
A  tablespoonful  should  be  giyen  every  hour  until  it  operates  gently  on  the 
bowels. 

344.  Pulv.  OamphoTf  ^dram ;  puly.  q>ium,  16  grains ;  puly.  cayenne,  \  dram. 
Mix.    Make  16  pills ;  one  eyery  hour,  in  cholera. 

345.  Bhuharb,  4  ozs. ;  black  cohosh  root,  2  ozs. ;  wild  cherry  baik,  2  ozs. ; 
geranium,  2  ozs.,  coarsely  powder  them,  and  mix.  Add  two  pints  of  brandy 
and  two  pints  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  fiye  or  six  days,  stirring  often, 
and  then  strain.  Add  four  pints  of  water  to  the  dregs,  boil  slowly  to  two  pints, 
.straiut  and  add  to  this  the  preyious  tincture.  Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  Take 
a  tableqKKmful  eyery  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

346.  Beth  Booty  1  oz. ;  geranium,  1  oz. ;  blackberry  root,  1  oz. ;  wild  cherry 
bark,  1  oz. ;  cinnamon,  1  oz.  Powder  the  whole,  and  add  to  them  1^  pints 
brandy,  and  1^  pints  water.  Let  them  stand  several  days,  stirring  frequently. 
Add  sweetening  if  preferred.  Dose.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  two  or 
three  hours* 

347.  Batpherry  Leavei,  1  oz. ;  geranium,  1  oz. ;  blackberry  root,  1  oz. ;  lep- 
tandra  root,  1  oz.    Mix,  and  make  three  pints  of  strong  decoction.    Dose.    A  * 
teaspoonfnl  every  hour.     Suitable  for  a  giurgle. 

348.  Sugar  of  Leadf  24  grains ;  yin^;ar,  1  dram ;  syrup  of  poppies,  1 
oz. ;  rose  water,  3  ozs. ;  soft  water,  4  ozs.  Mix.  Dose,  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls. 

349.  Potamo4artraU  of  iron,  ^  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  oz. ;  water,  4 
oz.    Mix.    Take  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

350.  Greranium,  golden  seal,  marshmalbw,  wild  indigo  root,  rosemary,  each 
half  an  ounce.  Mix,  and  make  one  pint  of  strong  infusion.  After  straining, 
add  two  drams  powdered  borax,  and  one  gill  of  honey.  An  excellent  astringent 
gargle.    , 

351.  Dcve^e  Powder,  15  grains;  leptandrin,  5  grains.  Mix.  Divide  into 
ten  powders.    One  every  three  hours,  for  a  child. 
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352.  Dcnn^t  /Welsr,  15  gnins ;  odomel,  5  gninB.  Mix.  Divide  into  ten 
powden.    Give  one  eveiy  tluee  boon  to  ft  diild  in  croap. 

853.  HfidniMoTaU  of  amwuomia^  ^  os« ;  diluted  aoetic  acid,  ^  os. ;  aloohol,  ^ 
oi« ;  camphoniled  miztnrey  15  oss.  Mix.  A  good  scattering  wash  &r  hydro* 
oele^etc 

354.  Chloride  of  aoda,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  hydioehlorate  of  aimnonia, 
eqnal  parts,  and  water  enough  to  dissolve  tbein.  Miz.  An  excellent  freeang 
mixtoie* 
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Ab-im/meh.   The  belly. 

A-CB-TAB^u-LUM.  The  socket  Par  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone;  an  ancient  TesMl  for  hold- 
ing vinegar. 

Ab-dom^i-vai.  oay'i-tt.  The  caTiQr  of 
the  belly. 

Ai>-Dnc^TOR.  A  nMude  which  draws  one 
part  of  the  body  towaida  another. 

An-eOB^BSMTS.  Glands  and  vessels  which 
absorb  or  snck  np  substances  fh>m  within, 
or  without;  also,  medicines  which,  though 
nearly  or  quite  inactive  themselves,  absorb, 
or  combine  with  add  matter  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels. 

A-CR&ui-OK,  That  part  of  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder-blade,  which  unites  with  the  ooluu> 
bone. 

Al-bu-oin'b-a.    The  white  of  the  eye. 

Al^tbb-a-tivbs.  Bfedicines  which  gradn- 
ually  reestablish  health,  without  sensiMy  in- 
creasing the  drcnlation.  or  augmenting  the 
perspiration,  urine,  or  other  excretions. 

Ai/TE-o-LAB.  Belating  to  the  socfceti  of 
the  teeth. 

AlVinb  (Al^vin).  Relatbig  to  the  Intes- 
tines, as  alvim  dudtarges,  —  dischaiges  ftom 
the  bowels. 

A-MOR^PHOUS.    Having  no  rmlar  form. 

Am-hi-ot^ic  Liq^uid.  ,  The  fluid  surround- 
ing the  fbtus  in  the  womb. 

Am-jbs-tbb^sia.    Suspended  sensibility. 

An-as^to-mosb.  The  uniting  of  arteries 
and  veins  by  joining  thefar  mouths. 

An-ch  Y-ix/siB.    A  stiff  or  useless  joint 

Aif-i-MAL^cv-LX.  Animals  so  small  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  with  a  microscope. 

An-(x^mi-a.  Privation  of  blood;  a  com- 
paratively bloodless  state. 

An'o-dtkes.  Medldhes  which  diminish 
sensibilitv,  abate  pain,  and  induce  sleep.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  anodynes 
when  fVeauently,  and  long  taken,  lose  their 
influence  In  disease. 

Ant-a'cid8.  Preparations  which  neutral- 
ize acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Aht-al^ka-libs.  Agents  which  nentraliae 
alkalies. 

Ak-ta-phbo-di8^i-ac8.  Agents  which  les- 
sen or  blunt  the  sexual  propensities. 

Ah-thbl-min^tics.  Medicines  which  des- 
troy and  expd  worms. 

Ak^ti-dotes.  Medicines  which  counteract 
and  destroy  the  effects  of  poison. 

An-ti-pe-ri-od^ics.  Medidnes  which  pre- 
vent or  cure  diseases  of  a  periodical  character. 

An-ti-phlo-gis^tic8.  Medicines  or  diet 
which  remove  or  appease  inflammation. 


An-ti-spas-hoi/iC8.  Medidnes  which  pre- 
vent or  allay  spasms,  commonly  called  cramps. 

An-ti-8ypu-i-lit'ic8.  Medidues  which 
cure  syphilis. 

Ak-ti-8ep^tic.  Whatever  diecks  or  coun- 
teracts putrefaction. 

Ax-ti-bcob-bu'tic8.  Artides  which  pre- 
vent and  cure  scurvy. 

A-PB^Ri-ENT8.  Medidnes  which  gently 
open  the  bowels. 

A-pho/ni-a.    a  loss  of  the  voice. 

Apb-bo-di8^i-ac8.  Medidnes  supposed  to 
excite  and  promote  the  sexual  appeate. 

A-POK-EU-Ro'sis.  The  memoranous  ex- 
pansion of  tendons  and  muscles. 

A-rb-</la.  a  colored  drde,  as  the  drde 
around  the  nipple. 

Ar-o-mat'ics.  Medidnes  which  have  a 
gratei\il,  spicy  smell,  and  an  agreeable,  pun* 
gent  taste. 

As-phtx'i-a.  Suspended  anhnation;  ap- 
parent death. 

A8-THEN^io.  Relating  to  debility;  or  to 
disease  marked  by  debility. 

As-TRiM^GENTS.  Medidncs  which  have  the 
power  to  constringe  or  pucker  up  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  thereby  check  discharges. 

At^ro-pht.   Awasted  condition;  leanness. 

Ax-iL^LA.    The  arm-pit. 

Aus-ccL-TA^Tiov.  The  art  of  detecting 
disease  by  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  etc. 

Au-TOp'sT.  Personal  faispection,— used  in 
the  sense  oi  a  post-mortem  examination. 

A-zote'.  Nitrogen;  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  atmosphere. 

fiRO!f'oHi-A.  The  pipes  which  convey  the 
air  through  the  lungs. 

BuR^sjB  Mu-co^8A.  Small  sacs,  situated 
under  tendons,  about  the  joints,  containing  a 
sticky  fluid. 

Cal^cu-lus.  a  solid,  nnoiganized  body 
formed  in  the  kidnevs,  or  bladder,  and  called 
a  stone.    The  plural  Is  oakuU. 

Cap'il-la-rt.    Small;  resembling  a  hair. 

Cap^sdle.  a  membraneous  bag,  enclos- 
ing a  part. 

Car'^ti-laob.  Gristle  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  bones. 

Car-mik^a-tive8.  Medicines  which  expel 
wind  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  allay 
the  pain  caused  by  it. 

Ca-thar^tic8.  Medicines  whidi  purge  the 
bo^irels 

Cer'ttx.  The  neck.  Cer^vix  irter4.  The 
neck  of  the  wotnb. 

Car^j>i-ac.    Reladng  to  the  heart. 
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Cab'pal.    Bdadnit  to  the  writt 
CAT-A-MS'ai-A.    Tho  monthlx  flow  of  ft- 

BUlCf. 

CA-THA«'ais.    Panrfng. 

Cath'b-txb.    a  mbe  Ibr  dimwteg  off  tho 

urine. 

Ckl-lc'lam.    RelatliiK  to  oelli. 

Ccb'k-oral.    Kelatin((  to  the  brain. 

CiiA-LYB^B-ATB.    Containing  iron  or  steel. 

Che-mo'sib.  a  swellinir'of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  eye  prqiecu,  with  b  depiVMion  in 
the  centre. 

Cno'LA-ooouB.  A  medicine  which  cboms 
B  dischmixe  of  Mle. 

Clo'vic  Spasm*.  Spssms  which  bib  rigid 
and  relaxed  Bltemately. 

CoL-Li'QUA-TivB.  This  term  is  apfiUed  to 
•zcestlTe  and  extuuitting  dischaiires. 

Co-ix>s'TBUM.    The  flnt  secretion  of  mOk. 

CcVma.    Profoand  »tupor,  or  sleep. 

Con'otlb  (IcooMil).  A  knob;  applied  to 
BMtaln  projections  of  bones  at  Joints. 

Ck>x'FLU-BHT.  Not  distinct;  mnnlng  to- 
Ipetiwr. 

CoN-OBX'i'TAL.  Existing  at  the  time  of 
birth. 

CoK-oEs'Tiow.  Distention  of  parts  by  aa 
Bccnmaiation  of  blood  In  them. 

Cob-junc'ti-ya.  The  membrane  which 
covers  the  eve  and  lines  the  eye-lid. 

CoK'TBA-tx'Di-CA-TBO.  Not  indicated ;  the 
opposite  Implied. 

Cobd'ials.  Medicines  whicfa  hare  a  grat»> 
fhlp  wanning,  and  exhilarating  effect  npon  the 
stomach. 

Coum'ter-Ir'bi-takts.  Articles  which  by 
Irritating  one  part,  withdraw  blood  fh>m,  and 
relieve  another. 

Cbi'sis.    The  turning  point  of  a  disease. 

Ci 'ti-cle.    The  epIdenBis;  the  scaif-sldn. 

De-cid'u-a.  a  thin,  external  membrane, 
within  the  womb,  thrown  off  after  child-bear- 
ing. 

i>B-LiQ'ui-i7M.   Fainting. 

Db-mul'cemts.  Medicines  of  b  softening 
nature,  which  correct  acrid  conditions,  and,  bv 
their  blaad  eflecta,  soothe  inflamed  and  Irri- 
tated parts. 

Db-flb'tiok.  Diminishing  the  ftilness  of 
B  part  or  parts,  as  by  purgatives,  or  bleeding. 

Db-sqca-ma'tiow.  Separation  of  the  skin 
in  scales;  scaling  off. 

Db-ter'oxkts.    Medicines  which  cleanse. 

Di-AO-KO'si8.  The  art  of  determining  the 
nature  of  diseases. 

Di-a-pho-ret'ics.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweating. 

Di-ath'b-8I8.  Any  particular  disposition, 
state,  or  habit  of  body. 

Di-u-re'sis.    Copious  flow  of  urine, 

DiL'n-KicTS.  Watery  drinks,  which  Increase 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  render  several  of 
the  secretive  and  excretire  fluids  less  viscid. 

DiB-cu'TiEKTa.  Medicines  which  scatter, 
resolve,  or  disperse  tumors. 

Di8-iN-FBc'TANT8.  Aiticles  whlch  purify 
or  cleanse  infbcted  places. 

Di-u-bbt'ics.  Medicines  which  increase 
urinary  secretions. 

Dras'tics.    Strong  and  rfolent  pnigatlves. 

Dtsp-bcb'a.    Difficulty  of  breathing. 

£-mb'8I8.    Vomiting. 

£-mbt'ic8.  Medicines  which  cause  the 
stomach  to  rcvcnie  its  action,  and  throw  its 
contents  up  throu;;h  the  mouth. 


EH-mv^A-ooouBt.    Medicines  supposed  to 
liBTe  the  power  of  exciting  or  increasing  the 


" 


E-MOi/UBBTB.  Those  SBbstances  which 
have  the  power  of  soltenlng  or  relaxing  the 
animal  flbre,  when  applied  externally. 

En-dem^io  Dia-EAB'Ba.  Diseases  prerail- 
ing  in  certain  localities  or  districts. 

£p-i-OBM'ic  Di8-ba8'B8.  Disooses  cxtond- 
Ins  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 

Ep-i-olot'tis.  The  cartilage,  which,  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  shuts  down  upon  the 
top  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  prsTents  Ibod  fhnn 
going  Into  the  breath-passage. 

£p-I8-pa8'tic8.  Substances  wMcfa  Inflame 
tlie  skin,  and  raise  the  cnlicle,  and  cause  what 
is  called  a  blister. 

Es-CHA-BOT'iCB.  Aiticles  which  bum,  cor> 
rode,  disorganhM.  and  destroy  the  animal  tis- 
sues, cansuig  what  Is  called  an  eschar,  or 
slough,  which  is  dead  matter,  and  fUls  off. 

Ex-PBc'TO-BAWTS.  Artides  which  oct  upoB 
the  system,  so  as  to  make  tlie  discharge  of 
mocos  and  other  substances  fh>m  the  ahvtubes 
more  easy. 

En'RHiKBa.  Substances  which  cause  sneez- 
ing, and  a  discharge  of  mneus  finom  tlie  nose 
when  snuilM. 

Es'cHAB.  The  dead  part,  kflied  by  caustic, 
or  mortlflcation,  which  falls  off;  a  slough. 

£x-po-Li-A'Tioir.  A  scaling  off,  as  a  piece 
of  deadboae. 

Fau'ces.    The  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

Fb'bbilb.    Belonging  to  fevvr. 

Fb'ces.  The  matter  dlsciiaiged  iVom  the 
bowels. 

Fbb'ri-fit-oss.  Medicines  which  assuage 
or  remove  fevers. 

Fla'tus.  Wind,  orratiier,  gas,  fai  the  stom- 
ach or  boweto. 

Foi^Li-CLB.    A  Httle  bag  or  sac. 

Fo-BA'XE!r.    A  hole,  or  opening. 

For-mi-ca'tiok.  a  sensation  like  the  creep- 
ing of  ants. 

Fur-fc-ra'cbovs.    Branny,  or  scaly. 

Gabo'li-ox.  An  enlargement  in  the  coutm 
of  a  nerve. 

Gan'orbwb.    Mortlflcation;  partia]  death. 

Gas'tric.    Belonging  to  the  stomach. 

Gbs-ta'tioh.    The  period  of  pregnancy. 

G lot'tib.  The  opening  into  the  wind-pipe, 
covered  by  the  epiglottis. 

GBAK'n-LAB.    Like  small  grains. 

Grait'u-la-ted.  Oorered  with  grsnulB* 
tlons. 

Obah-u-la'tiov.  The  fllllng  up  or  cover- 
ing of  a  wound,  or  ulcer,  with  smBlf,  red  eleva- 
tions, looking  like  grains. 

Hjb-mop'tt-sis.  Balsing  blood  ftom  the 
lungs.  • 

UB-xi-CHA^ffi-A.  Pain  on  one  side  of  the 
head. 

Ham'or-braob.    a  flow  of  blood. 

Ham-or-rha'oio  Having  a  tendency  to 
bleed. 

He-pat'ic.    Belonging  to  the  liver. 

Ht-pbr-ca-thar'8I8.    Exccssive  purging. 

Hr-Pxx'TBO-PRT.  An  unnatural  enlar}^ 
ment  of  an  organ,  without  change  of  structure. 

Htp^vot'icb.    Medicines  which  cause  sleep. 

IcR'OR  (Ik'or).  A  thin,  watery,  and  acrid 
discharge. 

In-ter-cob'tal.    Between  the  ribs. 

Lar'tnx.  The  top  of  the  wind-pipe;  the 
cavity  which  contains  the  vocal  ligaments. 
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Lax'a-tites.  MddicineB  which  raider  the 
howelB  a  little  more  relaxed  thaa  natnral,  bat 
do  not  purge. 

Lio'ATB.    To  Becare  with  a  Ugatnre. 

Lxo'a-tuiub.    a  cord,  or  thread. 

Lo'cHi-A.  The  bloody  discharge  from  the 
womb  for  some  time  after  child-birth. 

Lo'CRi-AL.    Relating  to  the  lochia. 

Ltmph.  a  whitish  fluid  contained  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

Ltm-pbat'ig8.  The  Tessete  which  cany 
lymph. 

MAC-BBrA'Tiox.  The  act  of  softening  or 
soaking  a  thing  by  letting  it  stand  in  water. 

Mac'c-ljb.    Colored  spots;  blemishes. 

Ma-la'ri-a.  Noxious  gaaee  from  decom- 
posed matter. 

Mam'ma.    The  female  breast. 

Man-uxb'u-lak.    Relating  to  the  Jaw. 

Mas-ti-ca'tiom.    The  act  of  chewing. 

Mas-tuB'Ba'tiok.  The  act  of  excitmg  the 
genital  organs  with  the  hands. 

Mem  'stru-um.    Any  solvent,  or  vehicle. 

Mbt-a-car'pus.  The  hand  between  the 
wri8t  and  the  Angers. 

Mb-tas'ta-sis.  The  diangfng  of  a  disease 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Met-a-tab'8U8.  That  part  of  the  foot  be- 
tween the  ankle  and  the  toes. 

Mi-AB-MAT'io.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
miasm. 

Mc'co-FU'Bi-FOBX.  Composed  of  both 
maeus  and  pas. 

Mu'co-be'bo-levt.  Composed  of  both 
mucus  and  serum. 

Nar-cot'ic8.  Medicines  which  relieve  pain 
aad  produce  sleep. 

Na  u'8e-ant8.  Medicines  which  cause  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach*  or  a  disposition  to  vomit. 
They  are  often  used  as  expectorants. 

No8-oi/o^i8T  (JVote-<M'o-D»'sf).  One  who 
explains  and  classifies  diseases. 

N  u  'CLB-U8.    A  central  spot. 

Nu-€LE-o'LD8.    A  spot  withiu  a  nucleus. 

Or-thop^n<s'a.  Great  difflcnlty  of  breathing. 

Os  U'TEB-i.    The  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Os-si-fi-ca'tion .    The  formation  of  bone. 

O'vuM.  An  egg.    O'va.  Eggs. 

Pa-pil/la.  Arod, elevated  point  upon  the 
tongue,  or  elsewhere.  Certain  diseases  make 
these  points  more  prominent. 

Pab-a-cen-te'sis.  The  operation  of  punc- 
turing the  cheiit,  or  the  abdomen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  water. 

Pab-a-fhle'oi-a.  Paralysis  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body. 

Pab'ox-t8X.  a  fit  of  disease  taking  place 
periodically. 

Pab-tu'bi-eiit.  Bringing  forth,  or  giving 
birth. 

Par-tu'bi-bnt8.  Medicines  which  promote 
child-bed  labor,  by  causing  contractions  of  the 
womb. 

Pab-tu-bi'tion.    Child-birth. 

Pec'to-bals.  Medicines  intended  to  cure 
or  relieve  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Pelvis.  The  bony  cavity,  or  basfai,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  contafaiiBg  the  womb, 
abdomen,  rectum,  etc 

p£B-i-NB'UM.  The  part,  or  space*  between 
the  anus  and  testicles. 

Peb-i-08'te-um.  a  thin,  hard  membrane, 
covering  the  bones. 

Peb-]-o8-tz'ti8.  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum. 


Pbb-i-to-kb'vm.  a  serous  membrane  lin- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  folded  over 
most  of  the  organs  contained  in  it. 

Pet-e'chi-jb.  Purple  spots  which  appear 
upon  the  skin  in  low  ievers,  looking  like  flea- 
bites;  called  also  ecchymoses. 

Pha-0£-dbn'i€.  Corroding,  eating, — ap- 
plied to  ulcers. 

Ph  a-lab'oe8.  The  bones  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

pHAB'nrx.    The  upper  part  of  the  throat. 

pHLEO-MO'iroc8  Im-flam-ma'tion.  Inflam* 
mation  marked  by  redness,  heat,  and  pain, 
and  a  tendency  to  form  matter. 

Pboo-ico'8I8.  The  art  of  foretelling  the 
termination  of  diseases. 

Pty'a>u8m.    Salivation. 

Pbi'a-pi8m.  a  continued  erection  of  the 
penis  from  exciting,  morbid  causes. 

Re-fbio'eb-abts.  Medicines  which  lessen 
the  heat  of  the  body. 

R£-LAx'AHT8.  Medidses  which  relax  tUb 
tension  of  the  muscles. 

RE-Mi8'Bioy.  A  lessening  or  mitigation  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

Re8-o-lu'tion.  Dispersion  of  an  inflam« 
mation  before  pus  is  formed. 

Re-vul'8ivb8.  Medicines  or  appliances 
which  remove  a  disease  by  causing  a  deter- 
mination to  some  other  part. 

Bu-bb-fa'cibxt8.  Applications  which  ex- 
cite the  skin,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  to  It, 
and  makhig  it  red. 

Sa'b  1B8.  A  thin  fluid  discharged  from  id- 
cers,  having  some  of  the  properties  of  pus  and 
blood. 

Sed'a-titbs.  Medicines  which  diminish 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  nerves,  and  which 
are  used  when  we  wish  to  allay  any  excited 
action  in  the  system. 

Sb'boub.    watery. 
*  ScBo'TUM.    The  bag  which  oontains  the 
testicles. 

ScT B' A-LA.   Hard,  round  lumps  in  the  feces. 

6i'A-LA-aoouB8.  Medicines  whteh  increase 
the  flow  of  saliva. 

Slovoh  {Slt^f)  Any  part  of  the  bo^ 
killed  by  mortification,  or  caustic,  and  cast  oit 

Speb-mat'ic  Cobds.  Two  cords,  composed 
of  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries,  descending,  one 
on  each  side,  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scro- 
tum, and  suspending  the  testicles. 

8qua'mou8.    Scaly;  having  scales. 

SoB'DES.  The  dark  matter  deposited  upon 
the  lips  and  teetli,  in  low  fevers. 

Steb'bdm  .    The  breast-bone. 

Steb'tob.  Noisy  breathing,  as  in  apo> 
plexy.    Snoring. 

8tbb'tob-ou8.  Snoring  and  noisy,  as  mp- 
plied  to  breathing. 

STiH'n-LABTs.  Medicines  which  increase 
the  activity  of  the  system. 

Sto-mach'ic8.  Medicines  which  support 
and  renovate  the  stomach,  making  its  action 
healthy. 

Stbu'ma.    Scrofttla. 

Styp'tics.  Substances  which,  when  ap- 
plied externally,  have  the  power  to  constringe 
or  pucker  up  bleeding  vessehi,  and  stop  the 
loss  of  blood. 

Sub-cu-ta'vb-ou8.    Under  the  skin. 

Sdb-max'i  L-LA-BY.    Under  the  lower  jaw. 

Sub-sui^tus  Ten'di-num.  Slight  twitch- 
ings  of  the  tendons,  which  occur  in  low  forms 
of  fever. 
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Sc-DO-miF^ics.     UediciiMt  which 
flow  of  persplimtiOB,  rmth«r  mora  ftee  than 
that  proaacea  by  diaphoretiot. 

Si7p-FOt'i-vo-KiBa.  BoUd  medldiial  lab- 
•taaoes,  of  a  ooaical  or  cyUiKhrfcal  shape, 
which  an  placed  In  the  reccmn  for  the  par- 
poee  of  relwTfaig  oonstlpatioii  and  the  puee, 
and  for  ramoTinff  strictnre. 

8T«'oo-rB.    nUntlnc;  swooning. 

Ta-ifBt'Mrs.  A  painAil  beaiinff  down  In 
the  lower  bowet,  and  a  distiessinir  desire  to  go 
to  stool. 

ToH'ica.  IfedMaea  which  mdnallj  frlTe 
tone  and  strength  M>  weakened  oncans,  or  to 
the  whole  systeoi.  Some  act  npoa  the  nerw 
Toos  sjstem.  and  some  npon  the  other  tlssnes, 
by  condeniin^^  hardening,  and  InTigoratlng 
them. 


TOn'xi-if  A..    Griping  pain. 

U-BB'Tsna.  The  tubes  which  convey  the 
nrine  fh>m  the  kldn^s  to  the  bladder. 

U-RB'THBA.  The  canal  which  conveja  the 
nrine  ftom  the  Madder  out  of  the  body. 

U'TBB-ns.    The  womb. 

Yao'i-ba  {Vad^i-ma).  The  passage  fttMn 
the  external  genital  oigans  to  the  womb. 

YA'mi-coeB  Ybiiis.  Veins  which  are  mor- 
bidly ^enlarged,  and  present  along  their  ooune 
tott,  knotty,  pnrpllsti  tnmors» 

\er'ti<oo,    Diiziness;  giddiness. 

Ys-si-CA'Tioif.    Blistering. 

Yi'Bca.    Poison;  contagion. 

Yxs'ccs.  A  liTcr,  stomach,  Udney,  heart, 
or  any  ocgaa  within  one  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body. 


It  m  beliered  that  tbe  luurd  words  introduced  into  thu  book,  mnd  not  contained  in 
tbe  above  GloMarj,  are  neariy  or  quite  all  explained  aft  the  places  where  tfaey  are 
mod- 


I]^Ti:>EX. 


AbdomJail  Ckrliy, 

of, 
AUm  CnAdentli, 

**     Exoelsa, 
•<     Ploea, 
Abortion, 


VAOB 


MO 
•16 

aoo 

600 
878 


AbMDce  of  MeiiMS, 
Absorbent  VeMOls, 
Aemcla  Cateehn. 
Aeoidenti  on  water, 
'«        br  Fotooninff, 


862 

88 

002 

484 


«< 

M 


U 


u 

M 


M 


668 
662 
688 
688 

688 


688 

688 
680 
688 

688 
680 


661 
666 
468 
672 
672 


Aoetate  of  Copper,  poubnlng 

by;  4» 

•<  Lead,poi80Bingb7,  486 
<»     («     Ointment,       678 
AeetQin, 

AebUleaUlllelbUvm, 
Aeid,Acetie, 
"     Citrle, 

Dilated  Hydroehlorto, 
**      Uydroojranle, 

*(      Snlphiirlo, 
KItro  Uuriatto, 
Tannic, 
Tartario, 
Aeonite, 

^*      Poisooinff  br, 

"       Tinetoff    • 
Aeonitnm  Napelloe, 
Aeonu  Calamue, 
Adipous  Sarooma, 
AJfeotions  of  Chett, 
"       •*  Head, 
**      **  Stomaeh  aad^ 

Bowels,  674 

A  AuioB,  The,  686 

Age,  Inflaenoe  of,  121 

Ajrae  Root,  668 

^«     Fever  and,  411 

Air  Cells  or  VeeieleB,  86 

*«     Enlargement  oi;       S84 
in  Chest, 
Swellings, 
and  Yentllatioii, 
Albumen, 
Albuminuria, 
Alcohol, 
Alder,  Img. 
Aletrls  Fannosa, 
Ailments,  Fluid, 
Allium  Cepa, 

"      Satlrnm, 
Almonds, 

"        STrup  of, 
Almond  Mixture, 
AInus  Kubra, 
Aloes, 
^    Comp.  Tinet  of, 
**    and  Canella,  Compound 

Powder  of,  680 

Alpinia  Cardamomnm,  602 

Althsa  Officinalis,  628 

Alum,  680 


*4 
U 

u 


281 
106 
16 
297 
689 
666 
668 
666 
684 
618 
689 


672 
666 
680 


Alumen, 

Amanrosli, 

AmenorrhoBt. 

American  Hellebore, 

Ipeeacuaium, 
"       Ivy, 
*«        Valerian, 


riom 
680 
484 


680 
681 
681 
668 


Ammonia,  Aromatic  Spirit  of,  662 

681 
484 


« 


tl 


692 
681 
681 
114 
114 
116 
116 
688 


646 

816 

14 

18 

464 

470 


Carbonate  ol^ 
Muriate  of. 
Poisoning  by, 
Solution  of  Aoetata 

of, 
Water  of, 
Ampelopeis  QuinquefoUa, 
Amusements, 

**  Games  Ibr, 

**  Ughter, 

"  Want  of, 

Amygdalos  Communis, 

^'*         Persica, 
Anagallis  AnrensiB, 
Anasarca, 
Anatomy, 

^*        of  BoDes, 
Anchylosis, 
Aneurisms. 

Aneurismal  Tumors  of  Heart,  260 
Angina  Pectoris,  268 

An&ie,  682 

Ankle,  Dislocation  ci,  461 

Anthemis  Nobills,  604 

Anthrax,  482 

Antidotes  of  PolsonB,  484 

Antimony,  Poisoning  by,        486 
Antipathies,  668 

Aorta,  87 

Apocynin,  686 

Apocynum  AndrosBmifbllnm,  686 
Apoplexy,  160 

Apparent  Death  from  Tarious 

Causca,  482 

Apple  Water,  679 

ApchK,  887 

Aqua  Calois,  616 

Arachnitis,  168 

ArMhnoid,  46 

»*        Inflammaliim  o£  168 

Aralia  Hispida,  611 

**     Raoemosa,  660 

'<      Spinoea.  648 

Arbutus,  Trailing,  666 

Argenti  Nitras,  682 

Arutolochia  Sefpentula,        668 

Arnica,  682 

*'      Montana,  682 

Aromatic  Powder.  680 

Spirit  or  Ammonia,  682 


Arrow  Boot, 

»•       »•     Gmd, 
Arsenic, 

Arsenica]  Solution, 
Artemisia  Absinthium, 
Arteries, 

Pulmonary, 


682 
679 
496 
661 


•* 


86 

87 


Asamm  Canadense, 
Asolepias  Incamata, 


It 

u 


Till 


PAOB 

600 
666 
607 
689 
816 


Balm, 

*'    ofGUead, 
Balmony. 
Balsam  CoplaTa, 

•*      Tolu, 
Balsamodenaroo  Myrrbay 
Bandages,  Wet, 
Baptisbi  Tinotoria, 
Barberrr, 
Barbers'  Itoh, 
Barlmr, 

"     Coilbe, 
Barosma  Crenatat 
Barrenness, 
Basilicon  Ointment, 
Bath,  Cataract, 

Cold  Foot, 

Douche. 

Eye  and  Ear, 

Half, 

Head, 

Hose, 

Mouth  or  Oral, 

Nose, 

Plunge, 

Shower, 

Sits, 

Towel  and  Sponge, 

WadlngFoot, 

Warm  Foot, 

Wash-Tub, 

Wave  or  Sluice, 

Cold, 

*'     Elfeots  of. 
Hot, 

'«     EfflBCtSOf, 

Tepid, 

A    Eflbotsof, 
Vapor, 
Warm, 

««     Eflbotsof, 
Baths  of  the  Ancients, 
"     Cold, 
"     Division  of, 
<*    Karnes  of, 
"     Neglect  oi; 
**    Beaotion  alter. 


ti 
U 
CI 

II 
<l 

»i 

44 
41 
4( 
4k 
44 
44 
44 
41 
44 
II 
U 
44 
44 
41 
14 
«4 
C4 
44 
41 
14 


berosa. 
Ascites, 

Asiatic  Cholera, 
Aspidum  Filix  Mas, 
AssafoBtida, 

"         Comp- Tinct  oi;   688 
Atmosphere,  Pressure  o^ 
Atropa  Belladonna, 
Atrophy, 

Attendants,  UnUred, 
Anrantii  Cortex, 
Auricles, 
Auscultation, 


682 


106 
610 
251 
667 


210 


686 


688 
686 
682 
647 
660 


149 

77 

677 

269 


682 
887 
681 
688 
688 
634 
682 
684 
689 
688 
684 
682 
686 
686 
688 
688 
686 
688 
640 
641 
640 
642 
640 
641 
640 
640 
642 
108 
106 
689 
104 
104 
107 
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n  5i»»i^ 


M 


^:s^ 


Bathtaf  ■a4 


»4 


BLl 


Beef  Tm, 


Bmvm*  GiaK 


44 
M 
M 


PoiMMiiif  by, 
BMsoloAsId, 


680 

680 

m 

eio 
e74 

677 
407 


108  BffiiB.  DropfT  oC. 

106      ^^-'  - 

106 

106 

101 

IM 

674 


44 
U 
M 

M 
CI 
M 
M 
«l 
M 
»< 
M 


Sol 

Feirw, 

ladaratloa  of; 


H«nr«,dJ 
OMPmA, 


•4 


C<MBp«  Ttaot*  Vf 
Bcrterii  Vulffuki 
BtiliTOot,  ^^ 
Bile  la  8tonMk, 
Blltanr  CalealL 
BilkNw  ('olio. 


6M 
688 

603 

t» 

64 


WAmu 

168 
166 

68 
168 

67 
166 
168 

€i;i6a 

68 
60 
167 
164 
166 
676 

678 
460 


OrcrwonuB^ 
Shriakliif  oij; 
SoAealngof^ 
Tamoftoi; 
Bnm,  Deeoetioa  oi; 
Unp^y  MIxtara, 
Bread  and  Water  Fo«ltioa» 
Breast  Bone,  FraoCare  oil 
**     Broken, 
M     IniamoMtloB  oi, 
Biaathlng,  OUeeta  of, 

**  PhUoecnliT  of,  108 
Brightii DlMaae ofKlda^  SB7 
Broken  Bonee,  444 

Brenehlal  TuMe,  86 

Coneanpttoa,         S17 


**       Thyroid, 
CaiyopUUni  ' 
iCaenariUa, 

Caee  ~ 
CaariaAcadliBliB, 


oa, 


41 
41 
41 


16 
908 
618 


608 


ISSSS. 


108 


14 


Bronfthlrti,  Acatc, 

*'        Chraolo, 
Bftmehoeela, 


»1 


Hitralaoi; 
Sobnltrate  o£ 
Trinitrate  of; 

WhIteOxideoC, 

BIIIn  Boot, 


M 
•4 
U 


400'Braleee, 
Bttbo, 
Baeha, 

'*     Tteot  of, 
Baekbom  Brakes 
Baektbom, 
Baekwbcat, 


666 

606 
606 
606 


Blaek  Alder. 

"    Coboeb,  606 

«         **     CoB^TlMl  o<;680 
««    Root,  607 

•*    Willow,  607 

Blaekbernr,  606 

Bladder,  84 

Aevte  Tnianotttka  of,  SB6 


i4 


14 


44 


Cbronle 

Bkedlng  tnm  KMneya,  800 

♦^^    •»     Mom,  489 

^         **     Wottoda,  481 

Blenorrbacla,  0S9 

BHrterinirrlailer,  666 

Blood  In  Serotom,  472 

Bloodroot,  607 

Bloody  Flux,  800 

Bine  Coboeb,  607 

'^       ••      Coin.  Tiaotai;  680 

**    Dineaee,  406 

««    Flag,  608 

"    Pill,  606 

Body,  Stmotnre  of  the, 

«•     Cbemlcal  Fkoperttef  of; 


l4         U 


M 


»« 


l< 

a 

M 

U 
M 


M 

M 
It 


U 


14 

14 

16 

18 

680 

481 

18 

468 

468 

90 

21 


94 


Pbyslcal 
Vital, 
Boiled  Floor, 
Bolle, 

Bones,  Anatoeny  ti^ 
DiMasesofl 
D«itb  of, 
of  Head, 
"  Trunk 

««  Upper  Estremitiflt, 
"  Lower  »* 

Time  reqalred  fbr  anlt- 

ing,  446 

Unnatuial  Growth  of,  468 

Uloeraftion  of,  468 

Ums  o(  96 

Boneeet,  686 

Borax,  660 

Bowel,  Falllafr  of;  408 

Bowels,  Affeetlons  of,  676 

"     Acute  IntammartoB  of;  870 

•*     Chronic       "  "  280 

«     LooMncMof;         887-401 

Bracl^al  Plexus,  47 

Brain,  44 

of,  166 


471 
463 
7 
600 
687 
600 
600 
70 
600 
466 
600 
600 
438 
60O 

70 
640 
664 
664 
664 
60O 
813 
681 
631 
600 
696 
626 
601 
660 
671 


Banioas, 
Bardoek, 
Barcuady  Ptteh, 
Bams, 
Batteravt 

Cabbaga. 

"      Skank, 
Calamine  Cerate, 

*•        Prepared, 
Calamlaa  Pneparate, 
Calcined  Dear's  Uom, 
Calculus, 
Calf's  Feet  JeUy, 
Calko  Bosh, 
Calomel, 
Calx, 

"    Chlorinata, 
Camphor, 

^«       Littimeat, 

"       Water, 

Camphorated  Soap  linlaMnti  670 

Cannabis  Indlca,  Ttnot.  oi;        687 

Canada  Balsam,  601 

'^      Fleabana,  601 

*^      Snake  Root,  600 

Cancer,  467 

*'     of  Mouth,  808 

Cancram  Oris,  898 

Caaella,  601 

^      Alba,  601 

Caaker  Lettuce,  646 

Csntharis  Versicatoria  662 

Canthsrides,  Ttnct.  oi;  687 

Capillaries,  87 

Capsicum  Aannam,  603 

**        Plaster,  Comp.,         677 
Caput  Obstipom,  478 

Caraway,  601 

Carbo  Lignl,  604 

Carbancle,  482 

Cardislgia,  274 

Cardamom,  602 

•*        Comp.  Tlnct  of;    68S 
Carditis,  963 

Care  of  Childran,  880 

"     "  Teeth,  4«0 

Carles, 
Carrots, 
Camm  Caml, 


Caupl 

Cataract  Bath, 

Catarrh, 

Catarrhal  Opthalmla, 

Cataoha, 

•'     Ttact.oC 

*<     Comp.  Tlnct  of; 

*"     Comn.  Powder  o^ 
Catnip, 

Caalophyllam  Thalictroidci, 
Caulophyllhi, 
Cayenne  Pepper, 

•*  ^    Tfaiet.oA 

Ceanothasi 
Celandyne, 


60S 
168 
678 
632 
180 
482 

eu2 

687 


6U2 
607 


667 
616 


Cerebel 

Cerebmm, 

Cereriste  Fermentaa, 

Cessation  of  Menses, 

CetaceuBB, 

CetrarlaTslundtCia, 

Chafing, 

Chalk, 

^    Mixtaia. 

«     Comp.  Powder  of, 

**    Comn.  Powder  o^  with 

ChaaunnUe, 
Cbarooal, 

Chelidonlam  Mijaa, 
Chelone  Glabra, 
Chemical  Food. 

*'        Injuries, 
Cheaopodtam 

cum, 
Cherry,  Wild, 
Chest,  Aibctions  of; 
Air  In, 
Diseases  o^ 
Water  in. 
Chicken  Water, 
Cjiickwced,  Red, 
Chilblains, 
Child-bed  Fever, 
Children,  Care  and  Dj 
of, 
^        KurBlngSiek, 
**        Weaninc  of; 
Chlmaphlla  Umbeflata, 
Chlorofbrm, 
Chloroformam, 
Chlorosis, 

Choice  of  Sick  Room, 
Cholera,  Asiatic, 
"       InCuitum, 
<•       Morbus, 
Chorea, 

"      Chronic, 
Choroid  Coat, 
Chyle, 
Cbyme^ 


664 
44 
44 


610 
480 


672 


604 
604 


694 


a 
u 
tt 


650 

280 
9Q0 
887 
681 
645 
466 


802 
890 


604 
604 

8S8 
640 


Ciliaty 

Cindellhga  Waoftnnw, 

(MmicifhglnT^ 

Cinchona, 

Clnchonia, 

Cianamon, 

"        Tlnct.  of, 

"        Comp.  Tiact  of; 
Clnnlation,  Organs  o^ 


402 

2S8 

160 

170 

40 

64 

64 

40 

606 

607 

687 

687 


468-480 

70 ,  Cirsocel 
601 1  Citric  Acid,  Syiup  oi; 


&d. 


476 
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FAOI 

Cltnii  limomun, 
Clftp, 

Cleaning  tlie  Teeth,  fiOl 

ClewilmcM,  100,668 

Cleeven,  O06 

Clergymen^  Sore  Tliro«L        391 

Climate.  n 

Clothes  Catohinf  Fife,  4M 

Clothing  96 

Color  of;  100 

Cotton,  flO 

Hairae,  99 

Linen,  98 

Forooa,  100 

SIllE,  99 

Tight.  101,111 

*«       ^^Tlen,  90 

Clover,  Red,  646 

Cloves,  606 

Ciovus,  146 

Clysters.  689 

Coocns  Caoti,  606 

Coccolns  Palmatof,  606 

Cootaiiieal,  606 

Cochlearia  Armoraeia,  618 

Cod  Liver  OU,  606 

ColTee,  84 

**     Barley,  677 

••     Crust,  677 

»•     Milk,  688 

Colchicum  Antnmnale,  680 

*•         Comp.  Tinet  €i^     689 

Cold,  Elects  oil  484 

''     Foot  Bath,  687 

Colds,  S06 

Colic,  •  406 

^    Billons. 

«*    Fataitery 

"     Wind, 

Colica  Pietonnm, 

Colitis,  S90 

Colocynth,  606 

Colodlon,  606 

Colombo,  606 

Colon,  88 

Coltsfoot,  606 

Colt's  Foot,  660 

Comfrey,  606 

''      Comp.  Wine  of,        671 

Common  8ilk  Weed.  607 

Complonia  Asplenifolia,  666 

Comp.  Fractures,  444    468 

**     Infusion  of  Catechu, 

«  »         *»  Gentian, 

«i  u  "■    ■ 


280 


It 


it 

4( 


608 
608 
"  tieraninm,668 
"  Parsley,     668 
**  Senna.        668 
Comp.  Inftision  of  Trailing 

Arbutus,  669 

Compresses,  647 

Confections,  606 

''       Aromatic,  606 

^      of  Catechu,  Comp.,  666 

"       of  Senna,  666 

Congestive  Fever,  410 

Couium  Maculatnm,  689 

"      Poisoning  by,  497 

Conserves.  666 

Constipation,  S84 

Constitution,  120 

'*  IdiosTncfasy  of,  121 

Constitutional  J>llierences,      917 

Consumption,  909 

'«        A  General  Dlseaae,aao 

'«        Bronchial,  217 

"        Causes  of,        816—218 

"        Tttberotlar,  818 

Contused  Wounds,  489 

Contusions,  468 

Convolvulus  Scammoniaf        648 

Cookery  for  Sick-Room,  676 

Copialera  OAcinalis,  606 

Copper,  607 

^^    Btthacetate  of.  607 


i( 


Sulphate  ot^ 
Cormllorhlxa  Odoutorhiaa, 


607 
608 


rAoa 

Com,  Indian,  78 

Cornea,  49 

''     InflammatioB  of;  488 

Comeltis,  488 

Coras,  146 

Cornu  Cerrins  XTttnm,  600 

Cornns  Florida,  611 

'*      Servtoea,  666 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  607 
u            u  PoisoiilBg  by,  496 

Corydalis  Formosa,  667 

Costiveness,  884 

Cotton,  606 

Coap  de  SoUel,  168 

Cow  Pox,  186 

Coxalgia,  464 

Cramp  Bark,  617 

Cramps,  171 

Cranesbill,  608 

Cranial  Nenrei,  46 

Crawley,  606 

Cream  of  Tartar,  641 

Creosote,  609 

"       OintmcBt,  674 

Creoeotnm,  609 

Crocus  Sativis,  646 

Croton  Eleuteria,  608 

"      OU,  609 

»       *'  Liohnent,  670 

*<      Tlgllnm,  609 

Croup.  899 

Crow  Corn,  668 

Crural  Phlebitis,  886 

Crust  Coffee,  677 

Crusted  Tetter,  148 

Cubebse,  609 

Cnbebs,  609 

Cucumber.  Wild,  680 

Cucumis  CfoIocyntUs,  606 

Culver's  Root,  609 

Capri  Subacetas,  607 

Cupri  Sulphas,  607 

Cuprum,  607 

Cyanosis.  406 

Cypripedin,  668 
Cyprlpedium  Pubeseem,  684,668 
Cystine  Deposits  in  Urine,       813 

Cystirrhcsa,  996 

CysUtis,  896 

Dancing,  98 

Dandelion,  610 

Datura  Stramonium,  664 

Deadly  Nightshade,  610 

Dealbess,  488 

Death  of  Bones,  468 

Decoction  of  Bimn,  676 

Decoctions,  666 

Deformities  of  Sphte,  476 

Dehsler's  Cerate,  666 

Delivery,  879 

Delirium  Tremens,  166 

Dementia,  176 

Dens  Leonis,  610 

Derbyshiie  Neck,  471 

Diabetes,  299 

Diarrhcsa,  887--401 

**       Chronic,  287 

Dictionary,  716 

Diet.  288,668 

**  In  Disease  and  Conyales- 

cenoe,  668 

DMIcnlt  Teeth  Cutting,  880 

Digestion,  61 

*'        Table,  69 

Digestive  Organs,  81 

Diglulis  Purpurea,  612 

Dioecorea  Villosa.  660 

Dioepyros  Virglnlaaa,  687 

Diseases,  General,  668 

•'       ofChildran,  888 

Dislocations,  466 

"         of  Ankle  Johit,      461 

**         "  Bones  of  Head,  469 

^         "  Collar  Bone,      467 

*«         "  Elbow  Joint,     468 

91 


ii 

ct 
u 
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u 


rAos 

Dblocatioos  of  Hip  Joint,  466 
**  Knee  l*an  or 

Patella,  461 

>«  Knee  Joint,  461 

«<  Lower  Jaw,  466 
X  Shoulder 

Joint,  467 

«  Wrist,  468 

Disturbed  Sleep,  182 

Dizsinsss,  181 

Dock,  Yellow,  668 

Dogwood,  610 

"        Poisoning  by,  497 

*(        Swamp,  666 
Domestic  Management  of  the 

Sick-Room,  648 

Doses,  686 

Douche  Bath,  631 

^      Pail,  682 

Dover^  Powder,  680 

Dragon  Root,  619 

Dress,  Wet,  688 

Drink,  Pleasant,  677 

Dropsy  of  Belly,  816 

*^    "  Cells,  816 

••     General,  816 

Dry  Pimples,  144 

Drunkard's  Delirium,  166 

Dura  Mater,  46 

«t       «»     Iniammatlon  of,  I'S 

Dwarf  Elder,  611 

Dysentery,  290 

**        Chfonlc,  291 

Dysmenorrhcea,  855 

Dyspepsia,  ^00 

'*       Causes  of;  270 

•<       Treatment  of,  242 

"       Urinary  DqiosHa  In,  270 

Dyspeptics,  81 

Ear,  Affections  of,  486 

"    Drum  of                ^  61 

«*    External,  61 

"    Foreign  Substanoes  In,  490 

**    Waxitt,  488 

Earache,  488 

Ecleoties,  7 

Ecstasy,  168 

l£othyma,    '  142 

Eczema,  Vfd 

Effervescing  Draught,  642 

F^ptian  (^hthalmia,  480 

Elbow,  Fractures  of,  448 
''      Joint,  Dislocation  of,  458 

Elder,  611 

**     Dwarf,  611 

Elecampane,  6U 

ElectroMagnetlsm,  611 

Electuaries,  6^J6 

Electuary,  Lenhlve,  666 

Elixir  Salntis,  691 

"     Vitriol,  687 

Elm,SIIppery,  650 

Emphysema,  284 

Encephalitis,  168 

Encephalold  Tumor,  408 

Encysted.          ''  469. 

Endocarditis.  258 

Enlarged  Veins,  473 

Enonynuis  Atropuronreus,  6G9 

Enteritis,  27^ 

Eneuresis,  8l>8 

Epigsa  Repens,  656 

Epigloais,  41 

•i       Inflammation  of,  207 

Epilepsy,  167 

Epileptic  Fits,  1C7 

Epistaxis,  469 

Ergot,  658 

Er^ron  Canadense,  COl 

Eruptions,  Scaly,  148 

Erysipelas,  13) 

Erythema,  188 

Erythematic  Stomatttic,  896 

Esfiencea,  667 

Essence  of  Beef,  680 
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Hose  Bath,  582 
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**        Aboreeeene,  618 
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Infknts,  Gastric  Terer  of,        404 

*'     Milk  for,  678 

•(     Summer  Complaints  of,  403 

Inflammation,  428 

luilammatory  Blush,  188 

lufluenaa,  205 

InAision  of  Halt,  677 

Infusions,  688, 668 

Inhalants,  221 

*'       Objects  of,  228 

Inhalation,  Atmospheric,        227 

Inhaler,  Medicated  Vapor,       223 

Inhaling  Powder,  680 

Injections,  648, 608 

Injections,  Chemical,  488 

'«         Mechanical,  485 

Insanity,  178 

"       Causes  of,  177 

**       On  one  SuUeet,         175 

Instrument,  Tonsil,  202 

Interalgia,  280 

Intermardages,  67 

Intermittent  Feretf  411 

Intestines.  82 

Introduction,  6 

Inula  Helenium,  611 

Iodide  Potassium,  620 

Iodine,  620 

lodinum,  620 

Ipecacuanha,  620 

**        Comp.  Powder  ol^  6S1 

"         Syrap  of,  683 

•«         Wine  of,  671 

Iponuna  Jalapa,  624 

Iridin,  608 

Iris,  48 

**  Inflammation  of,  488 

**   Yersicola,  608 

Irish  Moss,  Jelly  of;  678 

Iritis,  488 

Iron,  620 

"    Ammonlo-Citrate  of,  621 

**    BlBClc  Oxide  of;  621 

"    Citrate  of,  621 

i«        a      a^adQulnia,  621 
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*<    Comp.  Mixture  of,  672 

•<    Hydnited  Oxide  ot  621 

''    Iodide  of,  621 

**    Lactate  of,  621 

•*    PerSattof,  622 

**    Phosphate  o^  622 

*^    Powder  of,  622 
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Isinglass,  624 

^*       Jelly,  697 

Itch,  188 

''   Barbers'  148 
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Kalmia  AngnstifbUa,  681 

''      Latilfolia,  681 
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oA  282 
**       Chronic  Inflamma- 
tion of,  284 
**       Bleeding  from,  800 
*«       Bright*s  Disease  of,  287 
King*sEril,  417 
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"    Comp.  Powder  of;  681 
Knee  Joint,  Disloeatloii  of,  406 
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Lactuca  Satira,  626 

Ladies'  SUpper,  624, 668 

Lappa  Minor,  600 

Laryngeal  Shower  Syringe,  186 

Laryngismus  Stridulus,  400 

Laryngitis^  Follicular,  182 

Larynx,  40 
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Laudanum,  687 

*'         Poisoning  by,  487 
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486 

8B 

174 

146 

687 


482 
677 


688 
176 
166 


668 


629 
617 


176 

618 
628 
686 
686 


M 

**    Fraediiasoi; 
Nttiie, 

AotiTlty  of; 
Age  of, 
Kdn 


It 

H 
U 
(4 

tt 


656 
667 


ineatioBatf; 


487 


6M 
146 
680 
631 
689 
806 

897 


16 
681 
807 
661 


Habits  of; 

Health  ot 
Strength  oi; 
**     Temper,  etc,  of; 

Kaning  Sore  Moon, 

Nucmcc, 

Nutrition  Table, 

Nutritive  Fluid, 

Nux  Vomica, 

Oak,  White, 

Oats. 

Oil  Olands,  Disordcrad, 

''  of  CiO«pnk 
**  ofTurpcBtina, 

Ointmenta, 

Plea  Knrojpaw, 

Oleum  CtOnpntl, 
Molrbiiie, 


667 

667 


«7 


n 
148 


684 
678 


u 
u 
u 


Olive. 
Bidni, 
**     TereblathfauB, 
"     TigUi, 
Olive  Oil, 
Omentttin, 
Onanism, 


606 

684 


684 

84 


Muriatle  Aoid,  PolsonlBg  by,  496  lOne  Idea  Man, 


MuscR  VoUtaates, 

Muscles, 

Aotloo  off 
Number  of; 


II 
It 


488 

27 
29 
28 


Onion, 

Ophtbalmte  Calantel, 
Egyptian, 


6 
684 


tt 


480 
480 


ISDSX. 


725 


OphtbalmiA  of  Chlldrra, 
**         SerofUloos, 

Opiam, 


481  Fhairnz, 

481        "      Infltmmfttion  of, 

479,Phlebltli, 

684  i        '«       ChroDio, 


u 
«( 
«« 


CAmpboratod  TlnGt  of,  890 !  Phl^gmuia  Dolent, 


357 
162 
164 
168 
164 
878 
814 


linimeDt,  '  670 

JfoiMBiiiif  b^,  487 

Tlnct-olT  887 

Opodeldoo,  870 

Orftnge  Feel,  685 

'*        **     Tlnotof,  887 

Orbiti.  '60 

Orohitta,  881 

Origanum,  8S5 

**        Yelguo,  885 

OrnuB  Earop«a.  688 

Osmunda  Begaltt,  680 

Otalsia,  48d 

Otitis,  488 

OtorrhoBa,  487 

Ovaries,  Inflammrtton  of,  848 

Ovaritis,  848 

Ok.  lie  Aoid,  Polsonioff  by,  496 

"      Deposits  in  Urfie,  800 

Oxide  of  Zino  Ointment,  674 

Fkek,  Half;  838 

'*     Wet  Sheet,  636 

FaUDoiMlie,  682 
I*alnter>s  Colie, 
Palpitation, 
Paisj, 

"     Lsad, 

«    Loeal, 

«     Shaking, 
Panada. 

Panax  Qnlnqnelbllnm, 
Pancreas, 

Papaver  Somniibnim, 

Papoloos  Scnll,  '143 

Popalos  Candioans,  608 

Paraoentaalo  Inatnunent,  604 

Paralysis,  162 

Parapblegia,  168 

Paregoric  Elixir,  680 

Parrilla,  Yellow,  868 

ParonTGhia,  465 

Parotitis,  307 

ParsleT,  685 

Parsnip*,  70 

Partridge  Benx,  686 
M           «     Comp.87rap 

oi;  684 

Patches,  Colored,  146 

Patella,  Dlsloeatlon  of,  461 

"       Fracture  of,  452 

Patients,  Uow  to  Examine,  122 

Peach,  686 

Pear  Leaf  Wlntergreen,  646 

Pearlash,  PuriHed;  641 

Peas,  70 

Pediluvium,  588 

Pelvis,  Fractves  etf  450 

Pemphigus.  141 

Pennyroyal  686 
Pipper,  Water, 
Peppermint, 

PeriWrditis,  351 
Peritoneum,  Acute  Inflamma- 
tion o^  877 
**          Chronic  Inflam- 

STBt 
377 


.     of. 
Peritonitis, 

Pemieioos  Inteimittent  Fe- 
ver, 410 
Persimmon,  687 
Perspiration,  108 
Perspiratory  Tubes,  102 
Peruvian  Bark,  687 
'*  *<  Tinotof;  680 
Petrolium, 

Petroselinum  Satlyiim, 

Pharmacy,  664 
Pharyngeal  Shower  Syringe,  196 

Pharyngitis,  191 

*'         FolUoular.  191 


rAoa 

81 
191 
472 
478 
865 
Phoephates,  Comp.  Syrup  of,  684 
Phosphatic  Oepocita  in  Urine,  806 
Phosphorus,    ^^  224,688 

158 

200 

81 

13 

58 

8 

640 

640 

45 

158 

644 

640 

675 

285 

676 

602 

144 

143 

188 

688 

51 

680 


(I 
(i 
u 
u 
«i 
II 
II 
<i 
II 
u 


629 
148 
656 
689 


676 


880 


Phrenitis, 
Phthisis, 

Physical  Development, 
Pbysksian,  True, 
Physiologleal  Laws, 
Physiologists, 
Phytolacca  Deoandra, 
Phytolaccln, 
Pia  Mater, 

'*      "     InflammitJon  oi; 
Picrvna  Excelsa, 
Pigeon-berry. 
PlJe  Ointment, 
PUes, 
Pills, 
Pimpinella 

nattery, 

"      Watery, 
Pink  Root, 
Pinna, 

Piper  AngustlfoUnm, 
Pipsissewa, 
Pistaoia  Lentlsons, 
Pityriasis, 
PixLiquida, 
Plantago  MigOTy 
Plantain, 
Plasters, 
Pleurisy, 

"       Boot, 
Pleuritis, 
Plumbl  Aoetaa, 
Plumbum, 
Plunge  Bath, 
Pneumonia, 

**        typhoid, 
Pneumothoraac, 
Podophyllum  PeUatam, 
Poison  Oak, 
<*     Uemlock, 
"  "      OintOMBt, 

Poisoned  Wounds, 
Poisoning  Accidents, 
Poisons,  Antidotss  oL 

"      Vegetable, 
Poke, 

"    Ointment, 
Polygala  Senega, 
Polygonum  Pwictatamf 
Polypus, 

^'       of  Heart, 

"       of  Womb, 
Polytrichum  Junipemm, 
Pompbolix, 
Poplar, 
Porridge,  Milk, 

"        French  Milk, 
Porrigo, 

"     Acetate  of, 

%rbonate  of^ 
*trateo^ 
C.       nate  ol. 
Chit     ,i,ot^ 
Citratbtf  *; 

**      ""  Solution  of; 
Solution  o^ 

'«       *'Ar8eniteof:651 
and  Soda,  Tartrate  of,  651 


686 
825 
584 
340 
S4S 
286 


640 


674 
440 
494 
494 
406 
640 
674 
648 
659 
460 
359 
868 
616 
141 
657 
579 
580 
150 
640 
641 
641 
641 
641 
641 
642 
643 
642 


Sulphate  of. 
Tartrate  of, 
PotasssB,  Acetas, 

*'       Arsenitis,  Liquor, 
Bioarbonas, 
Bitartras, 
Carbonas, 
Citras, 


II 


II 
u 
11 
II 


642 
642 
641 
651 
641 
641 


PotasBK,  Citratis,  Liquor, 

**       Liquor, 

*»       Nitraa, 

«*       Sulpbas, 

"       Tartras, 
Potassii  Bromidum, 

"      Cyanaretum, 

*^      lodidum, 
**      Sulphuretam, 
Potassium, 

Bromide  of. 


rAos 

643 
642 
688 
64i 
643 
643 
648 


II 


Cyanuret  ot 
0% 


^48 
643 
643 
648 
648 
79 
678 
679 
818 
558 
664 
584 
664 
608 
648 

639 

OoQ 

569 
408 
866 
715 
650 
144 
868 
146 
497 
148 
649 
624 
645 
581 
480 
886 
644 
489 
421 
421 
401 
480 


Sttlphuret  o; 
Potatoes, 
Poultices, 
Powders, 
Pox, 

Pn>}udice8, 
Preparations, 

.     "         ofMedkine, 
Prepared  Calamine, 

*'       Chalk, 
Prickly  Ash, 

**      Elder, 
Princess  Pine, 
Prinos  Vertloillatqi, 
Prognostics, 
Prolapsus  Ani, 

•*         Uteri, 
Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
Prunus  Vii^pniaua, 
Prurigo, 

*«      of  Vulva, 
Pruritis, 

Prussic  Add;  Poisoning  by, 
Psoriasis, 
PteliaTrifoliata, 
Pteroorpos  tf  arsujpium, 
**        SantaOnus, 
Ptisan,  Suet, 
Ptosis, 

Puerperal  Fever, 
Pumpkin  Seed, 
Punctured  Wouads, 
Purple  Disease, 
Purpura  Hemorrhagica, 
Purtussis, 
Purulent  Ophthalmia, 

**  "     of  Chlldno,  481 

Pyrethlnm  Parthenium,  611 

Pyrola  Rotnndilblium,  >  646 

"     Bound  Leaved,  646 

Pyreeis,  875 

Quassia,  644 

Queen  of  the  Meadow,  644 

Queen's  Boot,  644 

Quercas  Alba,  669 

"      InliMtoria,  618 

Quinia,  Sulphate  of,  687 

Valerianate  of;  687 

Rabies,  165 
Ramollissemcnt,  154 
Rectum,  82 
Bed  Chickweed,  645 
'  Clover,  645 
Iodide  0^  Merenty  Oint- 
ment, 674 
Pepper,  608 
OsLide  of  Lead  Phuter,  678 
Ozier,  665 
Boot,  645 
Bose,  645 
Saunders,  645 
Willow,  6B5 
Befkeshing  I>rinks  In  t'evers,  577 
Reproduction  of  Lost  Parts,  440 
Resin  Plaster,  Comp.,  677 
Respiratory  Organs,  85 
Resf  and  Sleep,  05 
Restorative  Wine  Bitters,  671 
Restoratives,  583 
Retention  of  Urine,  808 
Retina,  '  49 
Rhamnus  Cathartious.  699 


»i 

11 


u 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


736 


I  • 


h 
!i 


rAOS| 


AwM. 
ChrMtai 


M 


iH. 
«U' 
XhabMt,  646; 

ARNMUe  Sjrrap  <<  60' 
Comp.  Tlnec  oi;       6»l 
•^     IVnrd«roi;     flU 
•adPolMHu  Cooip.       I 
l*<ymlMr  oi«  _  6V1 


SerofkloM  (MitlMlMte, 
8eropimi«rmModQiB, 
ttarootm,  Blood  ia« 

SobUohh 

SOttlTT, 

leltefte 


rAOBi 

4171  S^mH 


8mu1  Weed 


••       8weeimaflto( 

r.  %?$ 

Xln•OlAb^l■^ 

•«    ToKioodesdrott, 
RJbei  Fnolan  ol^ 

••   Orwl, 
Rieima*- 
Rieken, 
KiBfwo 
BooMlieSiiltL 
Uelliea/ 


SeorettoB,  OrnDt  oC 
SeidUtt  Fow£n, 
8elf  Foliation, 
HenUaaar  Valrei, 


eio 

468 


OU» 


TB'Seaeelo 


079 


161 
6U 


Bed, 


-    Willow, 


675 


"•^r%. 


472,  Saake  Root, 

471  <  Saakaroot,  TfaflBla, 

648!Soap, 

419,  Soda,  Biearboaata  oil 
**     Borate, 
•*    SalphateoC 

S7«!     ••     8alpUtaoC 

638  SodK,  BleaiteaaB, 
40  - 

«*     Bulpbaa, 

«*     Balpf 
618'SodilClikvidai^ 
68)  Sodlam, 

Chloride  of; 


659 
647 


6sa 


661 


6&1 

884 

of;  854 


651 
63t 

661 


Ik 


661 


jnp  of; 
"    and  Jalap,  IteoC,  of; 


AjtieeaWa, 
Uapleatant, 


41 

u 


RoCtiaa  of  Teeth, 
Roaad  i^aared  Fyrohu 
Rabblag  Wet  Sheet, 
Rabeola* 
Rabai  Vlllone, 
Radbeekla  Laomfetai 


188 
646 

406 


181 


646 


Rata  Ibr  Uriaff 
Raaex  Criepoe, 
Raaning  and  ~ 

Raptare, 

Raptaree  of  TndOBai 

Rata  Gra?  eolae, 

^*   9p«ff«d» 

SaeralPlaxw, 
BaflhMi, 

•'^Tea, 
SagoOrael, 
8amt  Ignattae*!  Ben, 
8al  ▲mmoniao, 
Balep  Fowden,  Conp., 


eo 

141 
474 


646 
78 


Sazaal 

ShaklaaPal^, 

Sheep  Laaiel  681 

Shhiflee,  180 

Shoulder  Blade,  Fraetaice  of  447 
"       Joint,  Dialoeacion  or,  467 
Shower  Bath. 
Shrabbf  Trefba, 
Sick,  Care  of, 

^    Children,  Vnnlnf, 

•<    Room,  Cboioe  of, 


648  Solidago  Rigida, 
688.Solomon'ft&al, 
648  Solabte  Tkitar, 
601  SoreNipplee, 
54  Soap.  VeMCahia, 
65  SpanUh  FUmT^ 
66-   ^        <*XJBfaBent, 
818<       <«        «     PolMmiMgt^, 
itfon  of;  888'  Spaem  of  Glottli, 
164  Speannlnt, 
Speenlnaft, 
SpennaeetL 


616 
661 


680 


670 


400 


44 


Spice  Fleeter,  Comp^ 
Spider*!  Web, 
648 1  Spicdia  Harilandteu 
65  Spikenard,  Small, 
808 1  Spinal  Cord. 


Stt 

638 
675 
677 


4« 
tt 

tc 

U 


(4 

u 
u 
« 


648 
668 
676 
664 


47 
646 
647 
676 
670 
654 
681 
678 


648,678 
687 


661 
641 


Saline  Mijctore, 

SallKliicns 

Salt, 

««  of  Tartar, 
Saltpetre, 

"       Poifonliif  ^, 
Salvia  OOdnalk, 
Sambocnt  Canadeaeie, 
Sangulnaria  Canadendii 
Sangttinarln,  i 

Sapo, 
Samparllla, 

^*         Comp.  Sjrvp  of;  685 


486 
647 
611 
607 
607 
6G0 
647 


Cleanliness  in. 
Cookery  for, 
Darknenina  of; 
I>eBaBetio  ICanafB- 

BMnt  of; 
HoCooUngln,      660 
iMadloesandAB- 

tipathles  in,        668 
Soft  or  £a^  Chair 

in,  660 

Tsmperatttre  o^ 
Unhirad   Attend- 
ants in, 
Sight,  Organe  of, 
^     1/onff  and  Short, 
M     TiriiafciiiM  oi; 


M 


« 
u 


<4 

u 


tt 

M 


t< 


False, 
Wild, 


Sarin, 

Scabies, 

Scalds, 

Scaly  EmptkMif, 

Scammonr, 

ScaiUlcetion, 

Scarlatina, 

Scarlet  Ferer, 

Sciatica, 

SciUa  Maritinia» 

Sclerotic  Coat, 

Scoke, 

Scorbotaii 


660 
660 
647 
647 
180 
488 
148 
648 
440 
188 
188 
178 
668 
48 
640 
410 


l/oni 
Weal 

SOexAlba, 
Simple  Ointment, 

"^    S/mp, 
SInapisAlba, 
Slngnltoe, 

Si&'Slth, 
Skln^ 

**   Color  of,  I>ieordersd, 

<<    Diseases, 

"    Nerres  of,  Disordered, 

«<    Offioeeof; 
Skull,  Fraetnrse  of; 
Skunk  Cabbage, 
Sleep, 

**    Amount  of; 

"    Disturbed, 

^   Natural  Poeltlon  fbr, 

^   Preparatioa  fbr, 
Sleepfaig  Apartment, 
**      Rooraii, 

u   Beddfaigln, 


667 
48 
484 
488 
661 
675 


44 
U 


U 
44 


Inftuaafmt&m  of. 

Spinal  Nerree. 
Spine,  DeformStiee  nL 
Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether, 
Spiritns  JBTheris  Nitriel, 


46 

190 

120 

46 

476 


44 


SpirosaTi 

rjploon, 

**     Aeuto  Inflammation  of, 
M    Chionlo      **  ** 

SplenKii, 

Sponge, 

Spongia, 


41 
44 
44 
M 
44 

44 

44 


44 
44 
U 
44 


681 
180 
676 
685 

42 

146 

180 

146 

108 

445 

648 

05 

07 

182 

07 

07 

640 

05 

06 

06 

05 


Sll 


mipperr 
Small  P< 


Beds  in. 

Fire  in,  •« 

Night  Dtms  fa,  07 
Open  Fireplace 

fa,  06 

OpenWfadowB 

In,  06 

SmaU,  100 

660 


Spurrad' 
Squill 


•4 

(4 


Rye, 

I, 

oTtvip  of; 

Vinegar  of; 
Squintfag, 

Sqnirtfag  Cucumber* 
St  Anthony's  Ffio, 
St  Ignatltts^  Bean, 
St  Yitoe*a  Danee» 
Stagger  Weed, 
StaM^rass, 
Stetioi  CaroUniana, 
Sterility, 

**      Causes  of. 
Stiff  Jofat, 
StiUingfa  Sylyaticns, 

**      Gomp.  Syrup  of; 
Stomaeh, 

**       Aflbetions  of; 
BUein, 
Acute  Inflammation 

of; 
Chronio   Inflamma- 
tion of^ 
Horement  o£ 
FIpe, 
Spasm  or  Cramp  In, 


44 
44 

U 

44 
4< 

44 


6S8 
<U 
616 
54 
884 
8M 
251 
638 
658 
43 
638 
6J8 
688 
691 
48S 
600 
188 
6a4 
IdO 
657 
«8 
689 
860 
878 
4>i6 
644 


674 
64 


Spasm 
Stone  fa  Bladder, 
Storax, 
Strabismus, 
Stramonium, 

"  Ointment, 

Qou  **  Poisonfai  bj, 

184 1  Strychnine,  rois(»lncD7* 


81 
276 
818 
654 
48S 
654 
675 
407 
481 


INDEX. 


727 


TAQM 

BttTolmoi  Khz  YonJoi,  688 

Stye,  479 

Styrmx  Offldoalt,  d54 

Sadoriilo  Tioot.,  681 

Soet  Ftiflsn,  681 

Bugu  of  Lead,  PoiMmJng  bj,  496 
^     ofMUk,  326 

Snlphiir,  664 

"  OintBMBt,  Comp.,  676 
Bnlphiirio  Add,  FolednlDg  by,  496 
Boinaoh,  666 

Bummer  Complaint  of  lafknts,  402 


rAOB 


Throat  Diseaaep,  Instnuiifettta 


666 
162 
650 
641 
801 
427 


Sunflower, 

SuDBtroke. 

Soper  CarDonata  of  Boda, 
'^    Tartrate  of  PMama, 

BiippreHion  of  Urine, 

Bapparation, 

fiupra  Benal  CapwilMi  Piaaaae 
of;  296 

Bnrgieal  Diseaaee.  428 

Swamp  Doawooa,  666 

*<      Milkweed,  666 

Sweat  Glands,  DiMrdered,        46 

Sweet  Fero,  666 

*'     Flag,  666 

'*     Gum,  666 

«•     OU,  684 

"     BpfriteofKitn,      688,662 

Swelling  of  Lnnge,  286 

Byeosia,  149 

Sympathetic  KerroiiB  Syitem,  60 


Ibr  Treatment  of, 
Tic  Dooloureux, 
Tight  Dreasing, 
Tinctures, 
Tissues, 
Tobacco, 

Toe  Nail,  ingrowing, 
Tolu,  Syrup  ofl 

"    Ifnot:  of 
Tonsil  Instrumenl 


Symphytum  Ofllclnale, 
Symplooarpus  Fcetidus, 
Symptoms,  Table  ot, 


Syncope. 
Synovial 


u 

II 
u 
(I 
(I 
<» 

Ci 

u 

tc 

4< 
<( 


14 
U 
IC 
U 

II 


606 
619 
182 
181 
464 
818 
196 
196 
196 
681 

666 
691 
666 
666 
667 
679 
666 
676 
678 
610 

84 
680 
676 

29 
496 
601 

80 
8B9 
601 
600 
601 

80 

29 

29 
486 

80 
662 
118 

Abdominal,  119 
Cephalic,  118 

Medication  and,  119 
119 
119 
668 
468 
166 
189 
112 
189 
460 
666 
664 
188 


Synovial  Degenerations, 

Syphilis, 

Syringe,  Laryngeal  Shower, 
"       Nasal  ** 

'<      Pharyngeal    «« 

Syrups, 

TiM(  Alder, 

Tamarae,  Compb  Tlnet,  atf 

Tanasetum  Yulgara, 

Tinsy, 

Tapiooa, 

Tar 

"  'ointment, 

**  Plaster,  Comp., 
Taraxacni 
Tea  and  Col 

*«  Beef, 

Teeth, 
^   Care  of; 
Cleaning  oi, 
Compotttion  oL 
Cttttmg.  0illlenit, 

Filling,  ' 
First, 
Names  of, 
Number  of. 
Origin  of. 
Rotting  €£ 
Use  oC 
Tela  Arane», 


Muscular, 
Thoracic, 


Temperatnre, 
Tendons,  Buptorss  o^ 
Tetanus, 
Tetter, 

"     Crusted, 

*«     Humid, 
Thigh  Bone,  Fraotans  of, 
Thimbleweed, 
Thomapple, 
Throat  l>ii 


196 
172 
101,  111 
688,686 
16 
666 
489 
684 
688 
Tonsil  Instrument,  202 

Tonsils,  Acute  Injiammatian 

of;  901 

**       Chronic    TwH^miw- 

902 
499 
648 
68S 
198 
666 
168 
112,280 
^118 
110 
649 
646 
686 
644 
667 
667 
466 
469 
469 
667 
666 
79 
670 
606 
146 
281 
61 
488 
408 
242 
242 


tlonoi; 
Toothache, 

♦•       Tree, 
Towel  and  Sponge  Bath, 
Tracheitis, 
Trailing  Arbatos, 
Trance, 
Trarellhig, 

Beasom  for. 
Trees,  Cultivation  of. 
Trefoil,  Shrubby, 
Trlfolium  Prataoae, 
Trillium  Pendulum, 
Trumpet  Weed, 
Tulip  Tree, 
Tumeric, 
Tnmon, 

'«     Ifincysted 

"      Fatty, 
Turkey  Com, 
Turner's  Cerate, 
Turnips. 

Turpentine  Tttwlmant, 
Tussilago  Farllua, 

Tgrmpanitis, 
Tympanum, 

^«        Inflammation  of; 
Typhoid  Fever, 

"       Lung  Fever, 

**      Pneumonia, 


429 
468 
667 
668 
487 
468 
688 


Ulceration  and  Uleen, 

"         of  Bones, 
Unhired  Attendants, 
Unicom  Boot, 
Union  by  First  Intention, 
Unnatural  Growth  of  Bones, 
Upland  Cranberry, 
Upper  Arm  Bone,  Fractures 
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Urate  of  Ammonia  in  Urine,  810 

Ureters,  84 

Urethra,  86 

Uric  Acid  GraTcl,  806 

Urinary  Deposits,  804 

'*      SystemT  84 

Urine,  Cystine  Deposits  tai,  812 

'•     Examination  of,  806 

*"     HippuricAcidDeposilB 

Inab'ility  to  hold,  808 

Oxalic  Deposits  in,  809 
Phosphatic  Deposits  in,  808 

Betentlon  of;  802 

Suppression  of;  801 

Urate  of  Ammnmift  In  810 

Urticaria,  187 

Uteri  Prolapsus,  866 

Uterine  Uydatids,  864 

Uva  Ursi,  698 

Uvula,  JUongation  of,  200 

VaeolDa,  186 

Yagina,  Inilammation  of;  867 

Valerian,  667 

"       Comp.  Tinct  of,  681 

Yalerlana  Oflicinalis,  667 

Valves,  Mitral,  86 

**      Semilunar,  86 

*<      Tricuspid,  86 

Varicella,  186 
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Varicocele, 

Variola, 

Varioloid, 

Varix, 

Vegetable  Poisons, 

Veins, 
"    Acuta  Inflammation  of, 
"    Enlarged  or  Varicose, 
Venereal  Diseases, 
Ventilation,  67, 108, 

"         In  Sick  Boom, 
Ventrioles,^ 

"       Dilatation  of, 
**        Enlargement  of, 
Veratrin, 
Veratrum  Album, 
»»        Viride, 
Verrain, 

Verbascum  Tlu^psns, 
Verbena  Uastata, 
Verdigris,  Poisoning  by, 
Vermes, 
Verraca, 
Vertigo, 

Vessels,  Absorbent, 
Vibumum  Opulus, 
Vinegar, 
Vinegars, 
VirguUa  SnakerooL 

^*  "     Comp.  Tinct 

of, 
"  »*     Tinct.  of; 

Virion.  Imperfbct, 
Vocal  Coras, 

"     Organs, 
Vomiting, 

WafbrAsh, 
Waboo, 
Walking, 
Warts, 
Wash  Down, 

"     Tub, 
Water, 
**    Accidents  on* 

Apple,  . 

Barley, 

Brasl^ 

Camphor, 

Chemical  Natore  o^ 

in  Chest, 

Chicken, 

Cochituate, 

Division  ox, 

Grael, 

in  Heart  Case, 

Horehound, 

Impure, 

Impurities  in, 

Lem<m, 

Milk  and  Soda, 

Modus  Operandi  of; 

Pepper. 

Properties  o^ 

Bain, 

Rice, 

Bules  for  Using, 

Salt, 

in  Scrotum, 

Schuylkill  and  Croton, 
Waters,  Medicated, 
Watery  Pimples, 
Wave  or  Sloloe  Bath, 
Wax, 
Weaning, 
Wens, 
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Weiff&ts, 


French  Decimal, 
Wet  Bandages, 
'     Dress, 

Sheet,  Folded, 
«*      Pack, 
'<      Bubbing, 
Wheat, 

Flour,  Unbolted, 
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THROAT,  LUNG,  HEAET, 


AHB  OTHXB 


OHRONIO    DISEASES    TREATED 


DvBiNO  tiie  last  ten  yean,  the  aatbor  of  this  book  has  deTotad  himself  to  the  stady  and 
management  of  the  abore-named  discaies,  and  has  treated  seTeral  thousand  cases  from  the 
different  States  of  this  Union,  and  from  the  British  Provlnoes.  I  haTe  no  desire  to  malce  a 
display  of  it,  hut  it  should  he  stated  that  I  was  the  first  to  nse  the  present  Ameriqui  System 
of  Inhalation  of  medicinal  snbstaaoes  for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the  chest,  and  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  Boston  the  first  articles  on  the  snl^ect  fbr  popular  reading. 

Beside  diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest,  my  practice  has  extended  to  Female  Complaints, 
Disorders  of  the  Liver,  Stomach,  Kidneys,  Genital  Organs,  and.  Indeed,  to  all  Chronic  Com- 
plaints of  long  standing,  which  have  defied  the  usual  remedies. 

Among  the  Instruments  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  invent,  the  following  are  weH  known, 
and  eztensiyely  used;  and  may  always  be  had  of  me,  at  the  priees  annexed: 

WaiTon's  Shower  Syringei,  three  in  one  eaee,  SItbt,  .  •  810 
The  Saaie  with  Odd  Tobei  and  Silrar  Band,  ....  40 
The  Sune  with  Gold  Tnbea  and  Olaii  Band^  •  •  •  80 
Warren's  Improved  Toniil  lDftnunent»        .      •      .      •      .    10 

Warren's  Powder  Inhaler, 1 

Warren's  Ibdieated-yi^or  Inhaler,  1 

The  fbllowlng  elegant  Instrument,  recently  prepared  by  me,  and  described  on  pages  504  and 
SOS  of  this  book,  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons : 

Warren's  Paraoenteilo  ListrDsionti 830 

Patients  who  visit  me  from  abroad,  need  not  write  to  inquire  when  I  can  be  seen,  as  I  am  in 
my  ofllce,  erery  day,  from  8  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  Sundays  excepted. 

Those  who  cannot  come  to  Boston,  but  wish  to  take  my  advice,  etc,  may  do  so  by  forward- 
ing a  description  of  thehr  case,  prepiEued  by  their  Physidan;  or,  they  may  send  to  me,  and  I 
wUl  (hmish  them  a  Ust  of  printed  questions,  which  they  may  answer  by  letter. 

Such  as  visit  me,  and  need  to  stay  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  Boston,  may  always  6btain  board 
at  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  week,  according  to  the  accommodations  th^  may  select. 

All  sick  persons,  whUe  from  home,  and  in  Boston  under  my  care,  ate  most  tenderly  watched 
over;  and  nothing  hi  left  undone  which  can  tend  to  make  their  stay  pleasant,  and  thehr  recov- 
eiy  rapid. 

I  hare  prepared  a  Uedidne  Chest,  adapted  to  this  book,  for  the  use  of  Ships,  Steamboats, 
Hotels,  Plantations,  etc.,  which  may  be  ordered  from  me  direct,  and  through  the  agents  of  the 
publishers.    There  are  two  sises ;  the  smaller  is  $85;  the  larger  is  $40. 

IRA  WARREN,  M.  D. 
BosTOV,  No,  3,  Awn  Flaoe. 
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WA.RIIEN"'S     S  YRIOSrOES. 


•  »■»  I 


**TtaOAY  Stsivobs.— Dr.  Iim  Wairen  is  the  tnTentor  of  seTonl  instntmenti  for  the  appU- 
ottkm  of  medlod  remedlM  to  the  thiOAt,  wfaldi  are  not  oolj  quite  newfn  petteni,  bat  beantifiil 
in  wockmnnehip.  •  •  •  The  probeng,  and  otlier  oootiiTmQcee  hexetofore  resorted  to,  win 
be  Mipeneded  by  theee  higenkrae  inttnunents/' 


fYomtkifytmUiM  Com^  MhScoI 
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RseoLrsBf^That  ftmn  mn  esemtnelioo  of  Dr.  Irm  Wenen'e  LuTngeal,  Phttyniml,  and 
Nasal  Sbower  Sjrlngee,  we  think  them  well  adapted  for  tlie  pnipoeet  for  which  the j  were  In- 
tended. 


From  Bmrjf  J,  Diyehm,  M.  D.,  Prof.  ^  Stvfvy  in  Harvard  Vrnverm^,  mtd  omofihe  Saryeom 

of  ikt  MamoekuaettM  Gtmeral 


'*  Dr.  Ira  Wanen't  Syringes  are  excellent  inttraments  for  iiOecting  canstic,  and  other  flDids, 
into  the  flwcee,  tradiea,  and  posterior  nans.  HENRT  J.  BIGELOW,  M.  D." 

^nw  Dn»  Gcmd,  Morruif  ana  ClaxhB^  Cotton  ^  tkit  JfiiiKicaaselfi  nuBUOm  SocuUf* 


c« 


I  hare,  Ibr  some  months  past,  made  fteqoent  use  of  the  Shower  Sjringes,  constmcted 
under  the  dfaection  of  Dr.  Ira  Warren,  and  consider  them  a  decided  improTement  iqpon  all 
other  instmrneots  which  are  hi  ose,  for  simflar  porposes.  *- 

AUGUSTUS  A.  GOULD,  M.  D." 

"  I  concnr  moat  heartily  with  Dr.  Gould  in  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Warren's  Syrinices  are  a 
Talaal>le  invention,  easily  used,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  only  instruments,  with 
which  I  am  arqnaiwwid,  by  which  caastic  can  be  applied  easily  and  eflbctuaUy  to  the  throat 
and  posterior  nana.  8.  UORRILL».  M.  D.' 


>» 


*4 


I  consider  the  inttraments  of  Dr.  Wanen  to  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  sponge. 

ED.  H.  CLARKE,  M.  D." 

From  Dr.  Sammd  Ejnodemd,  Jr^  Dtmomairator  of  Amatmy  ta  Harvard  Umversi^. 


*f 


Every  one  who  has  had  fteqoent  occasions  to  introdnoe  into  the  laiynx  the  old  probang 
and  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  cattterisation,  with  its  attendant  dliBcalties  and  suffering,  win 
hail  the  improvements  of  Dr.  Ira  Warren's  Shower  Syringes  as  of  great  ralue.  They  render 
this  disagreeable  operation  exceeding^  easy,  and  comparatively  i^Be  ftom  pain. 

SAlfL  KNEELAKD,  Js.,  M.  D." 
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